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NOTICE. 


Thb  Fbesbttebian  Historical  Society  resolved;  in  1853,  to 
publish  the  Sev.  Bighabd  Webster's  *'  History  of  the  Presbyte* 
rian  Church."  A  committee,  consisting  of  C.  Yan  BensselasBi 
John  C.  Backus,  and  Samuel  Aonew,  was  appointed,  with 
power  to  take  measures  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect 
Various  circumstances  interfered  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the 
work  until  the  present  time. 

Since  the  committee  was  appointed,  the  basis  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Historical  Society  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  include  other 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to 
state  that  the  Society  itse]f  Is^ixot  to  be  considered  as  committed  to 
any  of  the  controversial  statetnents  of  the  present  history;  but 
merely  as  issuing  it  under,  its  general  patronage  and  authority, 
after  the  manner  of  other  Historical  Societies. 

This  volume  of  Church  History  is  the   first  volume  of  the 

PUBLICATIONS  OP  THB   PEESBTTBEIAN  HISTOEICAL 

SOCIETY. 

C.  Van  Rensselaer, 

Chairman  Ex.  Com.  of  P.  H,  S. 
DicixBim  22, 1866. 
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REY.  RICHARD  WEBSTER. 


The  writer  of  this  sketcli  was  on  familiar  terms  of  interoourse  with  th6 
late  Rev.  Richard  Webster.  Born  and  brought  np  in  the  same  city, 
contemporaries  in  age,  and  students  in  the  same  theological  seminary,  k 
friendship  existed  between  us  which  ripened  with  the  progress  of  time 
and  was  interrupted  only  by  death.  My  friend,  in  his  will,  bequeathed  to 
me  his  historical  manuscripts :  they  are  now  published  in  the  same  condi- 
tion  in  which  he  left  them. 

In  our  last  interyiew,  I  asked  Mr.  Webster  when  liiis  history  would  hb 
ready  for  the  press.  He  answered,  with  ai  smile,  '^ Never;  I  am  all  th6 
time  making  corrections  and  additions.'*  The  truth  is,  that  his  work  was 
left  in  an  imperfect  state;  but  it  will  nevertheless  be  highly  appreciated 
by  the  public  as  a  valuable  repository  of  Presbyterian  hbtory  and  bio- 
graphy. 

Another  remark  I  may  make  here  respecting  his  work  is,  that  it  onl^ 
professes  to  give  the  early  portion  of  the  history  of  our  church.  Th^ 
period  embraced  in  the  present  volume  is  a  little  more  than  half  a  cehtury, 
and  is  limited  to  the  reunion  of  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, in  1758.     The  reader,  therefore,  must  not  expect  to  find  a  complete 

history  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States.     The  early  por- 
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tion,  which  is  ezceediDglj  rich  in  events  and  in  illustrioos  men,  poesesses 
a  peculiar  interest;  and  this  is  the  portion  comprehended  within  the 
scope  of  Mr.  Webster's  researches,  now  published. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  la- 
mented author  of  this  volume,  chiefly  in  connection  with  his  devotion  to 
history;  and  to  incorporate  into  this  sketch,  on  other  points,  the  views 
and  opinions  of  brethren  who  were  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
ministerial  character  and  habits  of  life. 

Richard  Webster  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Albany,  New  York,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1811,  and  was  the  youngest  child  of  Charles  R.  Webster 
and  Cynthia  Steele.  His  fether  was  a  prominent  bookseller  in  that  city, 
and  publisher  of  an  infliiential  newspaper.  Richaras  love  of  books  and 
of  newspaper-writing  was  undoubtedly  nurtured  by  his  father's  occupation. 
His  mother  belonged  to  one  of  the  good  old  families  in  Albany  whose 
praise  is  in  the  churches.  The  young  child  was  trained  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  covenant  of  promise,  and  was  brought  up  under  the 
ministry  and  ordinances  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  at 
that  time  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Neill,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  R.  Weed  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  N. 
Campbell,  the  latter  of  whom  is  still  pastor  of  the  church.  Richard 
Webster  early  professed  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and,  while 
the  '^  dew  of  youth''  was  upon  him,  united  himself  with  the  followers  of 
the  Redeemer.  The  principal  facts  in  his  life  will  be  presented  in  ex- 
tracts from  the  personal  reminiscences  and  testimony  of  others. 

God  gave  to  Richard  Webster  a  good,  vigorous  intellect.  Even  a 
casual  observer  could  not  fail  to  see  the  flashes  of  intelligence  which  ema- 
nated from  no  ordinary  mental  constitution.  In  the  true  acceptation  of  the 
word  he  might  be  called  a  talented  man, — sprightly,  however,  rather  than 
logical,  and  original  and  ready  rather  than  very  profound.  Well  culti- 
vated in  early  life,  his  mind  expanded  under  the  influence  of  the  collegiate 
and  theological  course,  and  received  great  strength  and  discipline  from  the 
higher  studies  incident  to  his  profession.  His  intellectual  powers  were 
far  above  the  average  of  those  of  his  ministerial  brethren;  and,  although 
not  in  the  flist  rank^  occupied  by  the  privileged  few  alone,  he  was  certainly 
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pranioeiit  among  the  maDj  who  belong  to  the  cl^ue  of  able^  well-endowed, 
vlRfiil  men. 

With  a  retentive  and  excellent  memory,  Mr.  Webster  treasored  np  whal^ 
be  acquired.  He  was  a  hard  atudent  all  his  life.  Hia  profeaaional  edn^' 
cation  was  regarded  only  aa  a  means  to  an  end.  The  preliminary  ooorM' 
bad  bat  prepared  him  to  continue  his  literaiy  and  religious  investigational 
with  the  greater  seal  and  perseverance.  Many,  it  b  to  be  feared,  err.' 
in  placing  too  great  reliance  upon  the  discipline  and  knowledge  eailj: 
acquired,  instead  of  aiming  at  a  steady  and  progressive  improvement  by. 
means  of  their  preparatory  resources.  Mr.  Webster,  instead  of  relaxing; 
from  study,  made  it  his  daily  work.  He  became  more  and  more  familiar 
with  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  and  prosecuted  his  thedo^oal 
studies  to  an  extent  quite  unusual  among  the  temptations  of  an  active- 
missionary  life.  If  not  a  very  learned  man,  he  was  more  so  than  many' 
who,  owing  to  circumstances,  have  attained  a  higher  reputation. 

Mr.  Webster  possessed  warm  social  feelings.  The  emotional  part  of ' 
his  nature  was  simple  and  earnest,  and  was  a  true  balance  to  his  insatiable: 
love  of  knowledge.  When  free  from  restraint  and  among  friends,  he 
loved  to  indulge  his  natural  humour.  Few,  persons,  indeed,  had  more 
wit,  more  genuine  playfulness,  a  more  rich  vein  of  native  fun.  This 
exuberant  capacity  for  amusing  others  often  manifested  itself  in  pleasant* 
and  jocose  remarks  producing  irresistible  laughter.  His  nature  was  emi« 
nently  social;  but  deafness  interrupted,  especially  in  the  latte^  part  of  his 
life,  this  genial  flow  of  soul.  In  the  family,  his  affectionate  disposition 
showed  itself  in  endearing  and  delightful  manifestations. 

Mr.  Webster's  piety  was  sincere  and  full  of  good  fruits.  With  much 
of  the  emotional  in  his  nature,  religion  drew  forth  the  homage  of  his  souL 
His  affections  were  set  upon  things  above.  He  was  a  holy  man.  No  one 
could  mistake  the  purposes  of  his  life.  His  heart  was  in  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation.  Devotion  to  the  liord  Jesus  Christ  was  his  reigning  pas- 
Bon.  He  had  consecrated  himself  to  his  Master's  service  with  a  view  to 
preach  the  gospel  among  the  heathen;  but,  when  Providence  seemed  to 
throw  obstacles  in  this  direction  of  his  choice,  he  joyfully  went  to  a  mis* 
sionary-field  at  home,  doubtiess  under  the  guidance  of  his  heavenly  Fatheri 
who  greatiy  blessed  him  in  his  labours.  laving  a  sealous,  self-denying, 
and  active  life,  he  accomplished  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  Be- 
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c|/96iiier*8  kingdom.  A  tender  compassipii  for  souls  was  the  beauty  i^d 
power  of  his  ministerial  character.  A  sweet,  earnest  love,  that  came  from 
Gh>d,  enabled  him  to  toil  in  the  destitute  ooal-regions  of  Pennsjlvania, 
edifying  the  saints  and  exhorting  sinners  to  repentance.  The  Rev.  A.  B. 
GBoaSi  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  fitlj  chose  for  his  text,  ^^  Ye  are 
witoeves,  and  Qtod  alao,  how  holilji  and  justly,  and  unblamably  we  be- 
ha;?ed  oaraehres  among  you  that  believe;  as.  ye  know  haw  we  ej^horted, 
aiid  comforted,  and  charged  every  one  of  you,  as  a  father  doth  his  chil- 
dren, that  ye  should  walk  worthy  of  God,  wfa^  hath  called  you  unto  his 
kingdom  and  glory  :**   1  Thess.  ii.  10-12. 

The  Bev.  F.  D«  W.  Waed,  of  Geneseo,  New  York,  waa  the  claes- 
Biate  and  room-mate  of  Mr.  Webster  at  Union  College  and  at  Princeton 
G^raologieal  Seminaiy.  Mr.  Ward  was  deeply  afflicted  h^  the  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  sent  the  following  notice  for  publication 
in  the  PassBTTsaiAN  Maoazini.  I  thought  it  expedji^ent,  however,  to 
veaeive  it-  for  the  present  sketeh : — 

•*  Gbxsseo,  New  York. 

^*Iaiii  a  nioixmerk  A  friend,  greatly  respected  for  his  richlynitored  mind, — a 
CSMriitian  brother,  dearly  beloved  for  bis  pious  heart, — has  fallen  before  the  great 
destroyer*  *  whose  shafts  none  can  repel.'  Rev.  Richard  Webster^  despite  the 
pvayers  and  tears  of  a  weeping  family  and  a  large  circle  of  loving  parishioners 
and  olerical  associates,  has  been  called  away  &om  us.  Our  loss  is  his  gain.  He 
has  doubtless  gone  to  join  the  company  of  *  the  just  made  petfeef 

<*  He  was  my  fellow-collegian  at  Schenectady,  my  room-mate  for  nearly  three 
years  at  Princeton,  a  most  fkithfol  jmd  valued  correspondent  during  my  ten  years' 
mlttionary-life  in  India,  and  a  visitor  than  whom  none  was  more  welcome  to  my 
iMnoe.  I  have  known  him  long  and  well,  and  hare  loved  him  the  more  with  every 
year's  extended  acquaintance. 

'*His  conversion  occurred  at  Albany,  his  native  city,  and  was  whoU-liearted. 
When  he  united  with  the  church,  he  laid  upon  the  altar  of  his  Sariour  mental 
oapacities  of  rare  excellence  and  power.  His  was  a  rapid  mind,  a  poetie  genius,  « 
retentive  memory,  quick  wit,  great  ability  of  appUoation,  indomitable  perseverance, 
tmtiring  energy,  and  all  dimUd  to  OhriH!  In  naming  these  characteristics  I  do 
not  flatter^    The  grave  Is  a  plaoe  whwe  truth  alone  is  to  be  spoken. 

'^  I  said  that  Ins  ooaversion  w^  deep, — *  whole-hearted.'  He  has  told  me  (not 
Wl^  ostentation :  that  was  far  from  him)  with  what  pleasure  he  waited  the  hour 
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of  noon,  wiiai  Ub  Uw-eiBplogr«r  woold  go  to  diimer,  leftTing  him  aloiie  to  md  his 
Bible  and  ei^o/  hia  priyaie  deyotioni  umdittutbuL  Noi  oould  I  deteot,  during  ovr 
long  acqu^tance,  a^7  diminution  of  thia  deyotional  temptr, — any  thing  that  irouhl 
aeem  to  say,  *0h  that  I  were  as  In  daje  past!'  I  haTe  rarely  met  one  irho  so 
loTed  hie  Bible.  He  had  a  '  Woodworth'  edition,  and  with  loying  intensity  did 
he  daily  read  and  study  its  pages.  That  dear  bookt^I  think  I  see  it  still,  as  it 
used  to  Ue  upon  his  table, — ^plain  in  binding,  plainer  still  in  paper  and  type ;  but 
it  eontainad  a.  stream  to  whieh  he  was  efee  resorting,  to  drink  of  its  life-giTing 


'*  He  was  in  heart  a  foreign  missionary.  Ahmednuggar  was  the  field  he  had 
chosen.  Upon  the  ere  of  departure  ProTidence  said,  *7ou  nrast  not  go.'  The 
prohibittoB  seemed  strange,  when  the  eall  was  so  loud  firom  the  grsTe  of  Gordon 
HaU  and  Ids  doToted  associates,—-^  Send  the  gosp^  to  the  land  of  Brahma.'  Our 
brother  grisfsd  and  wept  oter  the  disappointment.  But  his  was  not  the  dis- 
positkm  to  say,  'If  I  cannot  go  where  I  would  I  will  turn  to  another  profeesion.* 
With  tha  same  selMerotioB  whidi  would  hare  sent  him  to  India,  he  sought  for  m 
deetitnte'loeaB^  on  OhristiaB  ground.  He  found  it  among  the  mountains  of  Pemi- 
syiTanla.  The  history  of  his 'life  there,  others'  pens  Will,  I  trust,  gire  to  the 
church  and  the  world.  Our  mutual  friend  and  classmate,  Dr.  D.  X.  Junkin,  told 
iM,  in  May  last,  that,  *  notwithstanding  the  sad  Asadrantage  of  his  deafiness,  not 
ft  member  of  our -ahss  had  aeoompUshed  more,  if  as  much,  for  our  church  as  Bfr. 
Webeter, — nearly  a  seore  of  churches  (if  I  am  not  misinformed)  owing  their  exisi* 
anee  to  his  ageney.' 

*'  My  last  letter  from  his  lo^ed  pen  contdned  a  warm  request  to  eome  and  sea 
him.  Would  that  I  had  done  sol  And  shall  all  that  he  wrote  find  a  grare  with 
his  body?  These  thousand  t>ages  of  manuscript,  upon  almost  erery  petoible 
snlijeet: — his  researches  in  church  history, — ^his  letters,  tnH  to  orerflowiflg  of  fhet 
and  thought  and  spiritual  wit,  essays,  orations,  and  poems,— his  disoourse  upon 
the  death  of  the  misrionary  Barr, — his  many,  many  sermons,  ezegetical,  doo- 
trinal,  and  hortatory: — is  there  no  one  to  collect  all  these,  read  tiiem,  and  eompile- 
a.Tolume  of  'Benuins'  ?*  My  Judgment  is  greatly  at  fault  if  sueh  a  Tolume  would 
not  be  well  receiTod  by  the  Christian  public,  while  the  proceeds  might  go  towarda 
ft  fiunily  Ml  in  frr  from  aflment  droumstaaoes. 

«'  I  am  a  smmubst.  Two  of  my  besi*beloiFed  friends  and  sealous  co-workers  In 
the  Christian  field  are  in  their  graTes  t^^Lawrmee  in  India,  Wtbtttr  in  Amerioa,— 
kindred  in  heart,  and  one  now  in  hearenly  worship.  May  my  last  end  be  lika 
theirs  I 

**  Adieu,  my  much4cTed  brother!  In  tiie  words  with  wlilch  you  closed  a  letter 
to  me  years  ago,  '  Yery  pleasant  hast  tiiou  been  to  me;  thy  lore  to  me  was  pasdng 
the  loTO  ef  women  T  Be  It  mine  so  to  lire,  that,  in  the  general  retelation,  these 
ayes  shall  see  thee  again  in  peace,  these  ears  shall  hear,  and  this  heart  shall  agaia 
€ommin|^  and  eoalesee  witii  the  heart  of  him  for  whom  I  mourn.  W. 
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In  order  to  exhibit  more  dearly  some  of  the  traits  of  the  Rer.  Richard 
Webster's  character,  I  will  lay  before  the  reader  a  graphic  letter  of  the 
Bev.  Benjamin  J.  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly 
Beyiew,  Philadelphia,  who  was  a  classmate  of  our  departed  brother  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


i< 
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Jtdy  9,  1856. 
•*MTDBAB8xa:— 

'*  It  is  a  melanoholy  pleasure  to  comply  with  jonr  request,  to  endearour  to  giT<a 
those  not  so  well  acquainted  with  oar  departed  friend  Webster  as  were  jou  and 
o^self,  some  idea  of  his  character  as  it  impressed  me. 

«  He  came  to  the  Seminiiry  at  Princeton  while  I  was  a  student  there.  I  think  I 
was  a  year  with  him  before  I  knew  much  of  him.  We  were  not  in  the  same  class, 
and  he  was  not  a  person  much  given  to  seeking  new  fiiends.  I  cannot  now 
recall  the  occasion  of  oar  intimate  acquaintance;  but  I  remember  well  that  it 
was  immediate,  and  a  sonrce  of  great  pleasure  to  me  while  I  continued  at 
Princeton. 

**  I  may  as  well  state  at  once  that  the  keynote  of  Richard  Webster's  character, 
as  it  was  revealed  to  me  in  the  confidence  of  youthful  flriendship,  was  one  hardly, 
suspected  by  those  who  knew  him  in  after  years.    Me  wa$  a  poeL    I  do  not  meaa 
by  this  merely  that  he  wrote  verses,  or  only  that  he  took  c^reat  delight  in  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  imagination.    My  meaning  is,  that  he  was  a  poet  in  the 
essence  of  his  nature^  and  that  he  had  all  the  special  traits  which  go  to  make  up' 
that  strange  and  interesting  character.    No  one  can  gain  the  right  podMon  from 
which  to  see  him  without  keeping  this  in  view.    His  mind  was  indeed  so  absorbed, 
in  later  times  by  things  which  he  considered  much  more  important,  that  he  did  not. 
give,  much  time  to  poetry  as  an  art;  but  it  was  impossible  to  root  out  from  his 
nature  its  constituent  elements.    I  remember,  at  this  distance  of  time^  but  two 
of  his  poetic  ideas,  and  I  will  mention  them  as  specimens  of  his  mood  of  early 
thought. 

**One  occurs  in  a  eriHqw  on  Shakjq[>eare.  *  Artists  have  found,'  Webster  says,. 
'  great  difficulty  in  painting  the  different  shades  of  white  in  nature;  and;  in  order  to 
bring  them  out,  they  have  generally  contrasted  them  with  dark  colours.  Writers 
have  met  with  a  similar  difficulty  in  delineating  the  fomale  character.  Their  plan  is 
to  contrast  it  with  impurity  or  ruggedness.  Shakspeare  alone,  like  Nature,  thadei, 
wkitmuu  wkh  whiu,*  Mrs.  Jameson's  '  Characteristios  of  Women'  might  almost  be 
taken  as  a  commentary  on  this  admirable  criticism. 

**  The  other  thought— or  fancy— occurs  in  a  beantiAil  poem,  the  finest,  I  think,. 
Ve  ever  wrote— <  The  Funeral  of  Shelley.'    The  body  of  this  exquisite,  though, 
it  must  be  regretfully  added,  infidri  poet,  was,  it  will  be  remeaUMred,  burned  on 
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tike  shores  of  the  Golf  of  Spetia,  bj  Byron  and  others.    The  flame,  Medwln  im 
eUres,  in  bUting  op,  was  ooloored  like  the  rsinboir.    Webster  saja,  il 

'Oraesftiny  taaaVd  JSf, 
Afl  If  tnm  ofln'd  Howm,  ttat  to  th*  flamt 
OsToaUtlMlrtaMi^* 

"Ton,  my  dear  sir,  irho  kneir  Webster  so  well,  will  be  able,  with  this  elne,  better; 
to  understand  his  peculiar  nature.  Ton  will  better  appreciate  his  aeuteness,  his 
peculiar  kind  of  8hrew<{ness,  his  playful  fancy,  his  satirical  turn,  his  rererence  for 
erery  thing  old,  his  passion  for  books,  his  power  of  lining  within  himself  and 

'Ch0wlaf  tbt  end  «r  fVMt  Mit  UMtr  ftnej,* 

and.  In  fine,  that  slight  dash  of  eccentricity  which  you  must  hare  often  noticed. 
Thai  he  kept  his  poetic  nature  so  much  to  himself  is  one  of  the  manrels  of  his- 
peculiar  genius. 

*'Bichard  W4bster  has  nererjt^een  appreciated.  That  he  bore  up  so  bravely,  and,- 
on  the  whole,  patiently  and  meeklyy'T-that  he  laboured  kindly  on  in  an  obscure  placa- 
for  a  lifetime,  with  no  inore  restlessness  than  was  betrayed  in  an  occasional  satirie 
hit  at  some  of  our /omovf  men, — ^is  a  wonder^  attributable  partly  to  the  nobleness  of 
his  nature,  and,  we  must  deroutly  add,  partly  to  the  grace  ^  Qod,  which  wsis  g^Teii- 
to  him  In  no  common  measure.  It  was  his  misfortune,  as  men  estimate  things,  te- 
haye  a  body  of  most  frail  and  nenrous  organization :  he  reminded  one  of  Charles. 
Lamb,  only  that  he  was  sharper,  and  thus  not  so  genial.  He  was  reiy  deaf^  OTeii: 
at  the  Seminary ;  and  it  grew  upon  him  steadily  with  increasing  years.  He  was 
Ttry  near-sighted,  and  he  grew  prematurely  old.  A  man  who  always  appeared  1^ 
me  young,  I  found  spoken  of  as  old, — almost  (partly  from  his  connection  with  anient- 
historical, documents)  as  an  antique.  These  defects,  especially  his  deafbees,  inter* 
fered  materially  with  his  power  as  a  puUic  speaker.  He  heard  none  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  sounds  of  nature  in  the  fields  or  woods ;  he  heard  nothing  of  the  mixed  soundi 
of  a  great  city:  he  heard  nothing,  he  once  wrote  to  me,  but  'the  human  roios- 
raised  more  loudly  than  usuaL' 

**This  comparatiTe  isolation  friun  society,  and  phydcal  unfitness  for  much  of  the> 
business  of  life,  drore  him  to  history.  JPassionately  detoted  to  the  Presbyterian 
church,  holding  our  Faith  and  Order  to  be  the  Tery  primitiTe  form  and  motild  ef 
apostolic  truth,  he  could  coneeiTe  of  nothing  more  noble  and  Tcnerable  than  Oal- 
Tinism  and  Presbyterianism.  Around  the  church  he  poured  the  wealth  oT 
his  rererence,  his  imagination,  and  his  affection  3  and  by  how  much  he  was  w^ 
strained  from  being  a  great  actor  in  the  present,  he  determined  to  chronicle  whai 
was  great  in  the  past.  It  was  impossible  to  confine  so  actiye,  so  rersatile,  so  eager* 
and  so  discurnye  a  mind  to  one  small  spot:  it  lay  in  his  nature  to  expand  itself; 
and,  if  he  could  not  be  an  ecclesiastical  statesman,  his  instincts  led  him  next  to  h% 
Mi  ecdesiastieaV  historian.    Yet,  after  all,— for  we  would  notallow  the  partiali^of : 
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friendship,  eren  over  lis  griTe,  to  lead  us  from  the  Btrict  trntli, — as  be  would 
always  and  under  all  circomstanoee  hare  been  ratber  artist  than  statesman,  so  ba 
bad  not  so  much  the  large  oomprehensiyeness  and  far-seeing  sagacity  of  the  tme 
historian,  as  the  keen  obserration,  the  ^cute  insight,  the  delight  in  an  eyent,  the 
homelike  feeling,  the  fondness  for  anecdote  and  incident,  which  make  the  bio- 
grapher. And  it  is  no  mean  thipg  to  be  known  to  ^^r-times,  for  how  long  we  may 
ikoi  yet  say,  as  the  biographer  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  America, 

**Of  Mr.  Webster's  course  as  a  pastor,  as  a  member  of  cbnrch  coorttf;  and  in  the 
Taried  relations  of  the  ministry,  others  can  speak  better  than  myself.  We  were 
separated,  dnring  his  ministry,  by  distance,  and  by  oar  position  in  different 
branches  of  our  church,  and  differed  materially  aa  to  some  important  church  ques- 
tions. But  I  can  well  believe  all  that  I  haye  heard  of  his  excellence  in  these  rela- 
tions.  I  think,  howeyer,  that  I  can  appreciate,  better  than  those  who  knew  him 
later  in  life,  the  difficulties  which  he  oyercame  in  himself  before  he  settled  quietly 
down  among  the  mountlain-yalleys,  as  a  missionary  and  pastor  to  a  scattered,  and 
III  a  great  degree  rude,  population,  limiting  his  ambition  to  the  founding  of  a  pres- 
Dytery,  of  which  the  younger  ministers  called  him  the  father.  His  feryid,  discur* 
^re,  and  somewhat  romantic  iiature  was  more  characteristically  shown  in  his  cozi- 
secratfng  himself  to  the  missionary  work  in  India,  whither  he  would  ^ve  gone  had 
liot  dreumktaxKoes  entirely  beyond  lus  control  prevented  him.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  tenderAess  of  hik  h^arenly  Father  whicl^  shielded  him  from  trials  which  he 
flight  not  hare  been  able  to  bear,  acceptlhg  the  idncere  and  earnest  intent  for  the 
accomplished  deed.    '         '* 

**  Whlit  was  especially  admirable  in  Webster  was  the  practical  good  sense  with 
which  he  accepted  hift  narrow  conditions,  feeling  that  God  had  fixed  his  lot,  and 
addressing  himself  with  constant  and  patient  industry  to  every  field  of  exertion 
which  lay -within  his  reach.  There  is  something  of  the  true  sublime  !n  this  self- 
abnegation,  the  laying  aside  of  ridn  imaginings  and  the  dissolvmg  of  day- 
dream, to  accomplish  the  plain,  practical  work  given  us  to  do.  No  one  can  be 
sure  what  he  is  fit  for,* until  the  providence  of  God  confirm  his  aspirations;  but  one 
thing  we  may  all  do  : — we  may  heartily  and  cheerfully  address  ourselves  to  what- 
ever work  is  actually  allotted  to  us,  be  it  great  or  small.  Webster  exem- 
plified this. greatness.  <He  thatruleth  his  ^irit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh 
a  eity.» 

*'  His  death-scene  was  very  interesting.  You  will  penxdt  me  to  refer  to  it,  as 
illustrative  of  his  inner  or  more  liidden  character.  I  think  it  is  G5ethe  who 
remarks  that  the  poet  is  one  who  carries  all  through  life  the  fresh  feelings  of 
childhood.  Thei^  belongs  to  such  intensely  vital  organisms  as  Webster^s — where 
tlfere  is  no  robustness,  but  vivid  nervous  energy — a  Idnd  of  elastic  tenacity  of  life, 
such  as  we  see  in  children,  who  rebound  from  attacks  of  disease  that  lay  strong 
men  low.  Accordingly,  he  cduld  not  believe  that  he  was  dying.  Like  all  of  us, 
he  had  some  idea  about  death ;  but  it  was  'not  realised.    '  Doctor,'  he  said,  *  you 
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riiiist  be  nusUkea.  I  e»imot  be  djing-.  I  fbel  natnimlly;  I  am  in  fViU  poBsessioii 
of  mil  my  powers.  I  feel  yerj  much  as  I  hare  always  felt'  On  being  Itssnred 
tiiat  his  hours  were  numbered,  he  saidj  'Ton  mns^  know  best ;  but  I  nerer  oon** 
ceiTed  of  snoh  a  death.'  There  was,  it  will  be  obeerred/  no  thought  of  fear, — ^his 
preparation  for  death  haying  been  long  since  made,-^bat,  mingling  with  his  oaHa 
fitith  and  tmst,  and  with  every  other  feeling  suitable  for  a  Christian's  death-bed, 
there  was  a  palpable  cv&iositt,  a  wonder  at  death,  a  gating  at  thi9  king  of  ter- 
rors, as  though  he  were  OTerrated,''-a  flresh,  keen  sensatioil,  in  yiew  of  this  great' 
erims  through  which  he  was  now  to  pass.  *  It  cannot  be  death,'  he  said ;  <  if  it  be, 
it  is  such  a  death  as  I  nerer  dreamed  of.'  It  is  not  too  much  to  beUeve  that  the 
Sariour,  whom  he  had,  t£nad  great  disappointment  and  difficulty,  so  unfalteringly 
and  uncomplainingly  senred,  kept  all  ctII  iiifluences  ttom  that  death-bied,  gave^him 
to  part  from  lift  sweetly  and  plea^antiy,  and  opened  for  him  so  gently  the  portals 
of  heayen,  as  that  the  poet-Christian  felt,  in  its  loyeliness,  something  so  n&tural, 
that  he  said,  *  I  nerer  dreamed  of  such  a  heaven.  It  is  most  glorious ;  but,  what 
ia  wonderftil,  it  is  not  Strange.    It  is  only  a  brighter  home!' 

<*  Yoa  have,  my  dear  sir,  so  repeatedly  assured  me  that  I  mig|ht  write  just  what 
I  pleased  of  our  mutual  friend,  that  I  have  ^rhaps  indul^  my  feelings  too 
much.  The  public  may  not  be  Interested  in  my  view  of  Richard  Webster.  I  cas 
only  say  that  I  can  think  of  him  no  otherwise;  and  that,  howerer  imperfectly  I 
hmTe  answered  your  expectation,  I  have  done  what  I  could. 

"Very  truly  and  fe^>ectfhl1y  yours,' 

<*  Bbnjamiii  J.  Wallaoi. 

"  The  tier.  C.  Vax  Bskssblabb,  D.D." 

•  •  •         ^ 

HaTiDg  given  the  testimoDy  of  classmates  at  tbe  college  and  semi* 
nary,  who  had  abundant  opportanities  of  discovering  character^  as  well  aa 
tact  in  delineating  it,  I  next  present,  to  the  reader  the  testimony  of  a 
parishioner.  The  Bev.  James  Soott,  of  Hohnesburg,  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  formerly  a  teacher  at  Mauch  Chnnk,  attended  on  Mr.  Webster's 
ministry^  and  partook  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  parsonage.  Mr.  Scott 
writes  as  follows: — 

**  HoLMBSBUBG,  Pa.,  August,  1856. 
**  Rkv.  Db.  Vax  Bbhssblaeb  : — 

'*  Dbab  Sib  : — It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  are  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  the  late  Bev.  R.  Webster's  work  on  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  this  country ;  and,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  it  giTCs  me  great 
satisfaction  to  place  at  your  disposal  the  following  reminiscences  of  one  whom  I 
haTC  esteemed  as  a  friend,  honoured  as  a  minister,  and  loted  as  a  father. 

**  About  eight  years  ago,  it  was,  in  the  proridence  of  God,  my  lot  to  be  SflP 
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yloyed  as  teacher  in  the    grammar-Bchool   at   Manch  Chunk.      I  waa  then  a. 
■kranger  in  tbh  land ;  and  it  reqniree  the  heart  of  a  stranger  to  realise  the  fall 
weight  and  preoionsness  of  tree  Christian  friendship.     It  was  then  and  there  that 
I  was  first  made  tmlj  sensible  of.  the  reality  of  those  bonds  which  unite  the  manj 
ijiembers  of  the  one  mystical  body^    The  Ber.  Blr.  Webeter  qniokly  sought  me  oat, 
and  extended  to  me  a  most  cordial  welcome.    From  that  hoar  tin  the  day  I  left  for. 
Bfinceton  I  fonnd  in  his  house  a  most  grateful  asylum.    His  friendship  towards, 
me  increased  day  by  day.    His  exc^ent  libnury  was  at  my  serrice  fit  all  times,* 
and  his  counsel  was  always  good  and  seasonable.    He  threw  around  me  a  chain. 
of.  such  delij^tfol  circumstances  as  I  never  again  expect  to  find  in  this  world  of 
change  and  turmolL    I  need  jiot  say  how  fraught  with  instruction  was  the  con-. 
Tiffsation  of  such  a  man.    His  learning  was  raried  and  extensile.    He  read  much, 
i^d  seemed  to  hare  remembered  all  he  read.    His  memory  for  names  of  persons 
ftud  places  was  prorerbiaL 

''His  Sabl^th  serrices  were  always  interesting  and  instructiTe.  The  itiatter 
was  excellent, — plain,  doctrinal  pri^tical,  and  experimental  truths,  often  min« 
^ed  with  some  appropriate  iUi:^trat|on8,  drawn  fir9m  his  fsTourite  study, — histoiy. 
As  he  was  long  deprired  of  the  sen^e.of  hearing,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  judge 
of  his  pulpit  performances  by  elocutional  standards. 

"  He  was  earnest  in  his  delivery,  being  sometimes  moTed  eren  to  tears. 

'*  Again  and  agiun  haye  I  heard  him,  in  a  strain  of  extreme  tenderness,  expostu- 
lating with  sinners^  beeee<diing  them,  by  the  mercies  of  Ood,  to  turn  from  their 
eril  .ways  and  liye. 

'*  The  low  state  of  religion  that  preTailed  for  many  years  in  Mauch  Chunk 
greasy  grieved  him.  During  this  period,  the  plaintiye  tone  of  the  weeping  prophet 
often  characterized  his  pulpit  senrices.  Especially  on  one  occasion  I  recollect 
how  deeply  he  was  affected.  His  heart  seemed  oyerwhelmed  within  him.  I  went, 
in  company  with  a  mutual  friend  of  his  and  mine,  with  a  riew  of  administering 
some  word  of  comfort  He  f^ely*  unbosomed  to  us  his  whole  soul ;  and  truly  his 
fec^gs  were  such  as  could  arise  from  nothing  less  than  the  most  ririd  appreben* 
rion  of  spiritual  things,  the  talue  of  the  soul,  and  the  worth  of  the  Sariour. 

**  But  we  can  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  heart  of  the  man  from  the  following 
selections  out  of  a  correspendence  stretching  oyer  the  whole  period  of  my  semi- 
nary life,  and  up  to  my  settlement  in  my  present  field. 

.  **  I  am  yours,  fraternally, 

«*Jaxx8  Scott." 

■ 

The  following  are  extracts  from  tlie  letters  of  Mr.  Webster  referred 
to  in  Mr.  Scott's  communication.  These  specimens  of  Christian  oof- 
respondence  with  a  joong  friend  are  highly  creditable  to  h^d  and 
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■<  The  de»th  of  the  ezcUlent  Dr.  Miller  brought  to  my  mind  sensibly  the  maiiy 
«nd  great  obligations  I  owe  to  him.  When  I  was  about  to  leare  the  seminary  h'e 
|»Tayed  with  me,  and  parted  with  me  most  affectionately.  I  can  noTcr  be  thankflkl 
enough  to  God  far  his  mercy  to  our  beloTed  church  in  sparing  him,  through  thirty- 
six  years,  to  aid  so  efficiently  in  training  her  sons  for  the  ministry.  His  Teneratatt 
and  beloTcd  colleagQe  may  yet  liye  to  see  many  of  us  go  before  him  to  the  dust 
In  our  presbytery,  eyery  minister  but  Bfr.  Hunt  was  trained  at  Piineetbn." 

**  We  haye  Just  closed  an  interesting'  series  of  meetings  at  Nesq[nehoniBg.  Tft 
attendance  was  large,- regular,  and  solemn:  ten  persons' confessed  themsdnb 
deeply  concerned  about  tliefr  souls.    It  was  yery  encouraging.** 

«  Let  nothing  hinder  you  from  taking  a  fhll  course  at  the  seminary.    Who  If 

« 

vnfficient  for  ^ese  things,  eren  with  the  best  training?  Our  church  is  suiferini^ 
with  half-educated  men.  'Workmen  that  need  hot  te  be  ashamed'  are  needed 
greatly  needed,  in  this  day  of  lamentable  and  amaxing  indifference  to  tbk 
means  of  grace.  In  this  place,  swarming  with  people,  I  do  not  think  more  ihaa 
fifty  male  heads  of  fkmilies  attend  any  plac^  of  worship  regularly;  VrhHe  of  thfc 
younger  men  a  larger  proportion  attend,  but  with  wliat  shocking  carelessness) 
With  sorrow  I  say  it,  mine  is  not  a  rare  cAe.  Sin  reigns  triumphantly,  unto  desit& 
of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body.  Iftedng  these  things  are  so,  ho#  lamentable 
^at  our  spirit  is  not  stirred  within  us,  as  was  Paul*s  at  Athens  I  There,  the  dtjr 
yras  wholly  giyen  to  idola^;  here,  the  whole  world  lieth  in  Irickedness,  worships 
ping  and  serring  the  creature  rather  than  the  Oeator.** 

^'How,  my  dear  brother,  God  has  led  you  im  this  land  of  strangers  graciously, 
and  permitted  you  to  preach  the  gospeL  Value  highly  the  priyilege,  and  magnify 
the  grace  of  God  in  counting  you  worthy  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  ministry.  I 
haye  great  confidence  in  you)r  faithfulness  as  a  student,  and  in  your  sincerity  as  a 
follower  of  Jesus.  Desire  much  to  be  enabled  to  do  gr^at  things  for  him :  espe^ 
cially  cultiyate  the  spirit  of  a  compasnonate,  suffering  Sayiour,  that  you  may  con« 
descend  to  men  of  low  estate,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep.  Ituch  is  to  be  don^ 
in  going  from  house  to  house;  but  it  cannot  be  done  without  the  preparation  ox 
heart  which  is  f^m  tEe  Lord.** 

**  Haye  you  made  any  arrangements  yet  as  to  your  fVitare  field  of  laboui't  I 
trust  that  you  wiU  remember  the  Scripture  rule  of  waiting  for  the  Lord  and  asking 
counsel  of  Jiim.  He  sets  the  bounds  of  our  habitations,  and  opens  the  doors  ot 
nsefnlness.  Oh,  may  he  grs«ionsly  direct  you,  and  abundantly  replenish  you  witJk 
the  spirit  of  piety,  with  all  saying  knowledge,  and  with  a  large  and  lilessed  ex^ 
perienoe  of  the  fullness  of  Christ!    There  are  trials  and  perplexities  In  the  exn^ 
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.eise  of  the  ministry  unexpected  and  wonderfol.  Paul  prayed  to  be  deliyer^d  from 
unreasonable  and  ab9urd  men :  we  need  tbe  like  deliyerance,  but,  to  eseape  then, 
•we  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world.  Hence,  there  is  nothing  of  such  unspeakable 
importance  f^id  infinite  comfort  as  a  ^childlike  trust  in  God  and  a  sincere  and 
iiearty  endeayour  to  know  and,  to  do  Qod's  will.  How  comfortable  to  be  able  to 
•ay,  *Lord,  all  my  destre  is  before  the^.'  ^I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will 
speak,  for  he  will  speak  p^ace  to  his  ]^ople.'     '  My  times  are  in  thy  hand.'. 

**  You  will  feel  the  lack  of  Christian  fellowship, — ^no  one  to  understand  your 
jmotiye^,  to  enter  into  your  designs,  io  help  yon  by  example  or  oonnsel,  sympathy 
pr  co-operation.  How  often  will  you  be  foreed  to  realise,  *A11  seek  their  own ;' 
and,  Judging  you  by  .themseWes,  they  will  attribute  all  ihat  you  do  to  aelfis^  ends, 
to  low-minded  cunning. 

.•  **Yeu  will  grieye  fo  find  them  that  seemed  to 'be  pillars  saTouring  only  the 
Ihings  that  be  of  men,  and  oaring  only  for  the  things  which  perish  in  the  using, 
^yen  if  you  do  not  bitterly  cry  out,  *  Hy  soul  is  i^ong  lions^'  you  may  suffer  from 
being  *  in  a  4i7  1*1^1  where  no  water  is.' 

.  ^*  Temptations  will  arise,—*  musing,  the  fire  bums ;  then .  spoke  I  with  mj 
lpngue,'-r-as  one  weary  of  life,  weary  of  the  seryice  of  God: — temptati9ns  to 
•loth,  to  discouragement,,  to  self-exaltation,  unwisely  comparing  yourself  with 
•there.    These  temptations  yhH  harden  the  h^art  and  hinder  prayer. 

**Aboye  all  things,  be  mindful  that,  as  Christ  was  in  this  world,  so  are  you  iii 
this  world.  He  said,  *  Yet  I  am  not  alone;  he  that  sent  me  is  with  me.'  May  this 
be  your  comfort  too  I 

<•  Let  me  hear  from  you,  especial^  as  to  what  has  presented  as  a  future  field  of 
labour. 

'*!  wish  you  would,  at  some  conyenient  time,  write  a  letter  to  McKillip  on  the 
•dljeot  of  his  duty  to  hia  souL    His  direction  is  Sacramento,  California.*' 

«*  You  probably  heard  that,  a^  White  Hayen,  the  fhult  in  your  public  serrices  is 
•aid  to  be  that  your  pr^ers  and  sermons  are  too  long.  Remember  they  haye 
been  used  to  different  ministrations, — short  in  length,  not  heayily  laden  with 
Jnstmotion,  and  eff-hand  in  manner.  You  hay^  been  used  to  the  ways  of  a  welt* 
trained  peojj^le,  who  wluted  for  instruction,  and  who  listened  that  they  might  re- 
member. But  toe  many  listen  now  only  to  be  interested  for  the  moment,  and 
neyer  remember,  much  less  condder,  except  it  be  some  striking  saying  or  out- 
)an<firii  expression.  'Jesus  spake  unto  them  as  they  were  able  to  bear  iV  He 
used  similitudes,  '  and  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  thenL'  The  whole 
kingdom  of  nature  furnishes  analogies  to  ud  us  in  understanding  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  grace.  So  does  the  proyidenee  of  God  in  the  history  of  the 
past  and  the  eyents  of  to-day.  What  use  did  Jesus  make  of  the  news  that  Pilate 
Imd  cruelly  muzdeEred  the  Galileans  at  the  sltar!    The  tower  of  Siloam  had 
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probablj  fUlcn  jwn  btlbre;  jet  lie  t&rnB  the  remembranoe  of  it  to  aooouni 
What  will  suit  a  iBio4  lUe  yoa^  aoeus^med  to  the  oeteehiams  end  the  TalneUt 
teeohin^  of  an  aged  pastor,  wiU  repolee  a  mind  nntatored  as  a  wild  ass's  ooUt 
The  jQreenlaader  needs  mooh  pains  to  be  taken  with  him  before  he  can  be  satislie4 
with  Tenison  or  tnrkej:  to  him,  train-oil  is  at  onoe  a  neeessilj  and  a*  loxmryk 
lianj  »  deceifed  heart  feedr  on  ashes,  of  ehoioe,  and  eaa  searoelgr  stomaoh  anj 
thing  else.  We  are  sent  as  phjsicians  to  heal  a  dying  world.  They  «an,  neither 
reUsh  nor  profit  by  Ae  strong  meat|  sate  in-  small  qnantltieo.  Henoe  llie  great 
Affienl^  of  diTiding  ari^  the  word  of  Ctod,  and  of  giring  to  eaeh  man  a  portiMI 
in  dne  season." 


*<  I  am  persuaded  that  where  there  is  extreme  diftdenee,  or,  as  in  the  ease  of 
IHend  at  ■  ■  ,  no  fluency,  it  is  decidedly  a  duty  to  write  ont  the  whole  sermon 
ia'»  fair,  large  hand,- to  read  it  orer,  so  as  to-be  entbely  IhmiUar  with  it,  and  theA 
«se  it  in  th|>  pulpit  IThiswas  themediodof  Dr.  Qreen.  llr.  Glev  vses  the  sama 
method,  and  his  slyle  Of  preaching. is  generally  and  greatly  admired.  It  is  tm% 
be  has  complete'  self-possession,-- not  the  slighteet  embarrassment;  and  it  is  o«f 
doty  to  ofHiTat^  Urfdness  as  ambassadors  of  Qod.  Hnmilitj  towards  Ood,  and 
boldness  la  hhi  aerriee,  aire  related  as  oanse  and  effoet  TherO  is  a'criminal 
timidity  growing  firom  want  of  finth,  fbrgetting  that  we  speak  'as  thoogh  Qod  4IA 
beseech  men  by  ns.' 

**A  missioniBry  wkb  ha*  two  or  three  preaching-plaees-  may  ta^  the  same 
Mrmon;  and,  if* he  doea  this  with  a  <filfgent  attempt  to  improTe,  his  sooeeas  nil 
•qnal  his  desires.  Ihr.  franklin  says,'  'Whitefidd^nerer  appeared  to  such  adTaii>> 
tage  as  wiMn  preaching  a  semoB  the  fortieth  time.'  Otir  great  danger  is,  to  M 
ether  things  oconpy  xu,  and  make  oar  preaching  only  an  aceessoty^  not  the  mala 
bonness.  I  rely,  dear  brothev,  on  ^onr  unsigned  piety  to  keep  yon,  in  a  greai 
measure,  frttak  this  error.** 

The  Be7«  Dr.  David  X  Junkin,  now  of  HolUdajabitrgy  Pennsyl- 
vianiay  wai  fonnerly  aettled  at  Greenwieh,  NfiwJetSQj,  aod  was  well  ae- 
qvainted -with  our  departed  brother.  The  itttimacy  was  formed  at  tlw 
Theological  Seminatj^  and 'was  nurtured  by  frequent  intercdurse  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  synod.  They  were*  friends  by  social  and  ecclesiastical 
ties.  Dr.  Jnnlin  thus  refers  to  Mr.  "Webster  in  a  communication  which 
is  copied  from  "The  jn^^terian:*'-^ 

*^  He  gradnated  at  Union  College  ia  1929,  and  at  Princeton  Theologioal  Semi- 
aary  in  1884.  IC  was  ia  the  latter  place  that  the  writer  made  his  aoquaiatanoe  (a 
MZ,    la  the  Bsariaaty^  was  the  dcToat  and  ooaseieatioas  staden^  the  cheerftd 
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MBpMiioii,  the  eonsittent  ChxiBtUii.  AfUr  eonpleCiBg  liis  wmnmrf  qoioem  in 
18M,  be'ofer«d  kiBstlf,  and  was  loe^itad,  as  a  ISoreif;!!  i^BaiooAiy  hj  tka  4bm>^ 
oan  Board.  But  hfe  ineraaaiiig  dwaftiwa  thrftatmwing  to  ipafca  Iha  aaquiaitioii  «f 
ipok€ii  hngaagas  diffieult,  aftd  other  oanset  having  delayed  hia.  dq[)artnre,  he  'wii 
detained  fipi^  the  foreiga  field;  and,  vith  the  pioiBptiMae*aBd  aeal  which  ei?er 
(Bharactariaed  hioiy  he  eonghi  one  of  eqaal  eir  greater  toil  aad  aelMeaial-ia  hb  Qf«a 
•omtry. 

«<In  the  aatuBB  ef  18tf,  he  eaae  to  Sooth  Jiaafon,  Pem^jlTaBia.  at  tha 
faetanee^  it  li  betieved,  of  the  Hon.  J.  M. Sorter,  apd  for  aahort  tine  labooredlR 
that  place;  bat,  the  field  not  proTiag  as  enooaraging  ai  was  hoped,  he  slioHlj aftei^ 
wards  entered  the  important  field  in  which  he  wore  out  his  TaloaUe  life  and  ia 
vludi  he  waa  the  instnuaeiit  ef  saoh  eortensi^e  good. 

.  ««0b  Sabbath,  the  let  of  Korember,  1886^  the  writer,  aided  by  BaUi«  SU* 
Snoch  Green,  ef  Easten,  (lately  gone  to  his  rest,)  organised  .the  Preel^yteiiain 
ehnch  ef  liaveh  Chank,  with  twefcty-fete  lamberi^  On  the  4jth  of  4ia  fbUowia« 
^eipth,  aceoB^paaiad  by  Brother  Webeter,  he  again  repaired  to  Manch  Chnnl^ 
preached,  and  tntrodaeed  the  yonthM  pastor  to  the  Mtt&e  §o6k  that  had  so  latel|^ 
been  gathered  in.  tlioae  Boontain-garfea^  .On  the  jttxt  cnratunf^ (Sataday,)  D^ 
oenber  6,  Mr.  Webster  preached  his  tot  setsMUi  in  the  field  ef  hie  liMaheora; 
MMl  the  next  day  (Sabbath)  tha  two  deswwtea  adiaiaktared  the  first  Ue^Tb 
Supper  that  was  spread  in  that  congregation. 

♦'FimathrtttMia  to  the  hoqr-^ndeed,  to  th»  accent  <»f  hia  deaths  he  continued 
fie  preaeh  Christ  erocified  te  that  peeidei  and  at  many  other  points  in  the  PenMiyh* 
jfama  eeal-tegien.  He  waa  emphatieany  the  lyoeae  af  tiia  eoal-fieMb;.  He  thrav 
Us  earnest  hAiii»  his  dear,  wsD^teniahed  awid,  his  natiring  eMqpea,  and  M 
iworidly  sobstanee,  into  the  ivork  ef  evangelising  the  popnlatiem  ef  the  mininc 
tegien  and  townik  ll^th  a  de&der  and  feeble  frasM^  and  amkl  iaqietfiininti  ai^ 
difficulties  that  would  hsTO  deterred  moot  men,  he  hoped  en  and  triled  on,  nnliL 
with  God's  bleesing,  his  own  immediate  flock  was  enlarged  and  became  an  ist- 
portant  and  efficient  church,  and  churches  were  organised  and  houses  of  worship 
reared  in  all  that  region.  He  was  Indefetigable  in  preaching,  iraTeflihg,  risiting, 
ew  responding,  find  introducing'  and  sustaining  mfssienariea.  Whilet  his  ow^ 
'VtqMDd  was  Tcry  small,  he  rdlnqushed  hjs  aSowanoe  fross  the  Board  of  MisrieaM^ 
in  order  that  it  might  be  given  to  other  labourers  in  his  iiaTOurite  .mountaifi-ficld. 
Often,  like  his  Blaster,  did  he  -travel  on  foot  to  great  distaneee,  over  eteep  and 
rugged  roads,  to  carry  the  goepd  to  the  destitute,  and  this  without  hope  of  earthy 
reward. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1888,  he  was  married  to  Miss  BusAttrtf  Cnoss,  6t  Baltimore, 
and,  in  a  home  of  more  than  usual  affection  and  felicity,  found  rest  amid  hia  toils^ 
and  so^oe  in  his  trials.  A  fonder,  a-  happier,  er  a  wfatr  husband  and  &ther  the 
Uriter  has  rarely  known.  ? 

"fiid^eos  and  widely 'aiti»dad  as  wire  eiur  brathei^s  .puibirfriMl  labo^w^  ha 


fbund  Hbm  for  Htanvj  e0btt  md  hiatorioal  researefa;  «nd  die  eohunns  of  iSbM 
Freshjfteniutf  file  yew  Tark'  Ohtervtr,  the  ITo^cAfiuifi  o^  the  Souths  and  other 
journals,  irm  earidied  tiy  hia  aoholarlj  and  sprightlj  contributions.  Tht 
readers  of  tliese  Journals  will  not  soon  forget  'K.  H.,'  the  finals  of  his  placft  of 
residetuA 

**  No  OM  had  eoUeeled  sQeh  rich  and  ^xten^Te  materials  for  a  history  of  Aiserl* 
eaa  Presbyterisnism;  and,  indeed,  some  of  the*  histories  already  published  are 
faidebted  to  fals  leeearehes  and  his  libenklity  in  imparting  information.  It  ii  hoped 
thftt  Ihk  portion'0f  Us^Ufe-labov  is  in  snehti  shape  that  fVwfll  not  be  lost  to  th« 

«« Though  he  seldom  published,  he  not  vnfrequentiy  trrote  in  poetry,  and  soVne  . 
of  his  unpublished  Terses  are  worthy  a  plaee  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
American  muse. 

«« Although  depriTcd'of  the  faoility  fbr  social  intercourse  which  ready  hearing 
liffordSy'llr;  W^ibsttfr  wm  Mclwthriese  a  f aTonrite  in  the  social  drcle.  He  wa^  .% 
eheerfnl  Christian ;  and  his  extensiye  reading,  his  unfaiUng  meipory,  his  exhaust? 
lees  f\uid  of  anecdote,  his  sparkling  wit,  his  liyely  but  always  barbless  repartee,  all 
chastened  hj  the  most  considerate  Christian  propriety,  gare  a  charm  to  his  oon« 
Versation  that  made  it  erer  coveted. 

*'  But  it  was  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister  that  he  made  lus  strongest  mark  upoft 
his  generation  and  will  be  most  fondly  remembered  by  his  brethren  and  his  sor- 
rowing chureh.  8olemn,'^ame8t(  Teady,  sound,  scriptuiUl,  illustratiTe,  terse,  and 
compact  in  style,  and  taXi  of  holy  unction,  his  sermons  were  always  impressiTey 
ftad  were  largely  blessed.  In  paetoral  duties  he  was  tender  and  skilfVil,  and  in  ex« 
ample  such  as'btoeame  the  Chnstian  pastor.  His  death-bed  sermons  were  the  most 
Sn^ffeasire  of  his  lif^B.  Tb  hili  dear  ones,  to  his  mourning  people,  and  lo  all  that 
approached  Mm,  he  most'  effeetiTely  commended,  in  dying,  that  gospel  he  had 
preached  when  liring.^  Bis  last  two  pulpit  discourses — ^by  a  coincidence  that 
startled  at  the  time  and  now  seems  almost  prophetio — were  from  the  texts,  *Th^ 
tup  i^ch  my  Father  hath  given  me,  fchall  I  not  drink  it?',  and,  '*£noch  walked 
with  (}od,^d  he  was  not)  for  God  took  him.'  He  had  gone  'from  the  bed  to  the 
pallet,  and  from  the  pulpit  to  the  bed,  from  which  he  neyer  rose. 

'*  At  the  tilne  he  wn  sdied  with  his  last  illness  he  war  looking  forward  wttli 
desire  to  the  eompletloii  of  the  new  and  elegant  church-edifice,  the  second  built 
during  his  pastorate;  a^d  one  of  his  last  eiforts  at  letter-writing  was  an  inritatioA 
to  'the  writer  to  preach  at  the  dedication  when  it  shoidd  be  finished.  But  he  wat 
not  permitted,  in  the  body,  to  witness  the  consummation  so  dear  to  his  heart  But 
Will  he  not  witness  it  ft^m  the  bulwarks  of  (he  upper  temple? 

*'  Did  your  space  permit  a  detailed  description  of  the  dosing  scenes  of  this  greal 
and  good  man's  life,  it  could  not  but'comlnend  the  blessed  gospel  to  your  readen, 
mad  teach  them  how  to  die.    One  of  the  most  unselfish  men  the  writer  eter  kxiew; 
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this  ohiiractenstio  was  apparent  to  the  close.  With  a  eonnteiiaiiee  radiant  with  th« 
J07  of  salyation,  and  borne  in  triumph  upon  the  AiU  tide  ^f  the  promises,  his 
thoughts,  his  counsels,  and  his  prayers  were  employed  for  the  good  of  others,  and 
he  seemed  scarcely  to  think  of  himself.  The  tender  husband  and  father  seemed  to 
wish  to  llye  for  his  dear  ones,  and  the  deyoted  pastor  longed  to  labour  on  for  his 
liaster ;  but  eyery  such  wish  was  qualified  wifh  the  language,  *  The  cup  that  my 
I'ather  giyeth  me,  shall  I  not  d]:ink  it?'  *  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.'  With 
his  children  standing,  at  his  request,  where  his  eye  could  rest  upon. them  to  the 
last,  he  prayed  fos  them,  their  mother,  and  the  church,-  until,  with  '(nto  thy 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit,'  he  peacefully  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
**  Many,  as  they  tearfully  retired  firom  that  chambw,  so 

'PrirDaged  bejond  tbe  eommon  wilk 
Of  Tirtttoiu  lU»f  quite  on  the  yerge  of  beayen,' 

V 

•aid  that  now  they  better  understood  the  plk^yer,  *  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.' " 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  his  oo-la'boorerS;  now  at  tlie  Soaih| 
^fUl  be  itad  with  much  interest : — 

**  Bit.  C.  Vah  Bxnssxi,akb  : — 

**  pBAB  Sib  : — Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  respeeting  our  deceased  hrother» 
ijhib  late  ^y.  Richard  Webster,  of  Mauch  Chunk.  Fpr  seyeral  years  I  laboured^ 
M  a  liceatiate  of  Luzerne  Presbytery,  in  the  section  of  country  embracing  White* 
HaveUf  Beayer  Meadow,  and  Hazleton,  and,  during  that  time,  had  much  friendly 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  learned  to  Ioto  him  as  a  brother  and  reyere 
him  as  a  father.  He  frequently  administered  the  sacraments  for.  me  and  aided  me 
In  paston|l  yisLtation ;  and  I  do  most  thankfully  acknowledge  my  deep  indebtedness 
to  his  example,  counsel,  and  Christian  sympathies.  In  the  coal.-mining  ^gion, 
oomprising  Carbon  and  Schuylkill  counties  and  the  lower  portion  of  Luzerne,  he 
was  well  known  and  much  beloyed  and  reyered  as  a  father  in  the  gospel ;  and  it  is 
to  his  long,  self-denying  labours  and  watchftd  oyersighl  that  >he  churches,  of  that 
region  owe  yery  much  of  what  they  are  at  present  I  belieye  that  the  uniform  im- 
pression  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  minds  of  the  people  is  that  of  a  most  sincere,  self- 
flsBying,  and  deyoted  senrant  of  Chrbt,  as  tender  and  sympathising  a  fHend  in 
sorrow  as  ey^r  liyed,  and.  withal,  a  man  of  singular  acuten^ss  of  ihind  and  depth 
^f  character.  I  neyer  knew  a  man  with  heart  so  womanly  in  tenderness,  and  so 
quick  to  enter  into  sympathy  and  feel  with  the  "Foes  of  others.  It  was  one  of  his 
most  prominent  and  loyely  traits,  an4  moat  of  all  endeared  him  to  those  ao^ng 
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Mom  he  Uboflired  m  a  putor  and  erangelitt    HU  words  were  alwajs  full  of  cobh 
fort  to  the  bereft^ed  and  afflicted.    Although  seemiiigly  frail  in  bodj  and  of  littl« 
physical  strength,  he  yet  possessed  great  jbardihood,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing distances  of  miks^  in  all  w«aU|er,  t^  fulfil  his  frequent  missionary  engage- 
ments.    WhercTer  he  went,  on  these  errands  of  loTe,  preaching  formed  but  a  small 
part  of  hifc  work:'  *in  steson  and  out  of  season,'  from  house  to  honse^Jie 
laboured, — instmeting,  warning,  apd  teodevly  admonishing  and  beseeching,  wit]| 
all  meekness,  patience,  and  iideli^    His  pastoral  Tisitc  W6r«  Tery  edi(|ring.    On 
aoeount  of  defectiTe  healing,  the  b«rd)pn  of  oonTcnation  fell  upon  himself;  but  }m 
possessed  a  rare  fheility  in  disoeming,  ^or  learning  in  seme  way,  the  t^rue  character 
and  circumstances  of  persons  and  families,  and  in  adapting  his  discourse  to  Uiea, 
I  haVe  sometimeB'  seen  him  plead- with  taais ;  and  his  manner,  tone  of  Toice^  and 
•zpressien    of  oountenance,  at  soc^   times,  were  Tcry  affipcting.     Unfeigned 
humiHty,  springing  ftwn  a  deep,  eliding  senfe  of  his  unworthiness  and  unprofil* 
ableness,  was,  as  all  who  knew  him  intimately  will  testify,  one  of  the  most  marke4 
and  beantiftil  features-  of  our  d^^arted  brotl\er*s  character.    Although  gifted  witli 
a  rare  fiud  of  humour  and  pleasantry^,  which  he  freely  disbursed  among  otherSi 
the  habitual   seriousness   and  even  ^orrowfUness  q(  his  countenance  olearlj 
shadowed  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  heart-ftruggles  and  ejqperiences.    More 
than  bnee,  in  oonf&dential  Christian  interchanges  with  him,  he  would  speak  with 
tears  of   the  unfruitfulness  oC    hia  mini3t]7  and  the  unprofitableness  of  hif 

**  Mr.  Webster's  preaehmff—^B  all  know  who  hanre  heard  him — ^was  ilngularljf 
•anesty  affectionate^  and  erangelicaL 

**  Tours,  in  the  gospel, 
■  %  "  JoHii  F,  Bajmb." 

>  4 

The  Key.  Andrew  B.  Gross,  ihe  brotbep-iB-law^  and  intimate  friend 
cif  Mr.  Webster;  Iraa  called  upon;  in  providenoe,  to  preack  hia  funend 
Bermon.  This  excellent  disconrse  baa  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form; 
and,  had  there  been  room,  the  whole  of  it  would  hare  been  pnbiiahad 
in  this  Pre&oe  to  the  Hist(Nry.  The  delineations  of  character  are  re- 
siarkablj  well  drawn,  and  ace  not  overdrawn.  The  account  of  the  last 
hoars  of  our  belored  ^  brother  in  the  Lord  is  particularly  interesting  and 
edifying.  The  reader  will  find  the  whole  worthy  of  hia  attentive  po- 
rusal:^ 

"The  knowledge  I  hsTe  of  your  late  pastor  commenced  twenty^four  years  sino^ 
when  we  entered  together  Apon  ottt  theological  studies,  and  has  continued  until  his 
death,  in  an  intimacy  and  fhmHiaiity  which  rarely  happen.    During  all  this  period 
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Nothing  ever  interrapted  9m  ftiendebip.  To  Us  life  I  eoiild  be«r  witness.  Bui  I 
ftm  fbrbidden  by  his  djing  direetioB ;  and  jon'know,  from  his  hnmUe,  modest,  difll^ 
dent  life,  he  ironld  not  allow  me  to  saj  anj  thing  wUeh  might  appear  flattery  oon« 
deming  him.  If  he  were  present  Wwonld  saj,  Preach  plainlj  and  praotieally  to 
the  people.* 

''What  can  be  more  practical  than  to  call  npon  7on>to  bear  witness  to  his  ministryt 
^-4o  call  vp  to  your  recollection  his  litlB,  his  labo«u«,  his  prayers  among  you  and  te 
yon,  and  to  remind  yon  that  yon  are  witnesses  to  these?  Not  only  yon  who  wet« 
tiw  members  of  his  ciiarch,  bnt  the  people  of  this  town,  of  the  oonntry  around,  the 
many  congregations  to  which  he  so  often  aaid  so  esmestly  inreached  the  gospe!,— f« 
K0  are  wineue$, 

''He  BtroVe  to  preach  the  gospel'to  ifurf  ak$  of  you.  Instant  in  season  and  onl 
6f  season,  he  warned,  ezhoiHed,  charged,  and  comforted  yon  in  the  spirit  and  with 
ihe  love  oC  a  father.  On  his  death-bed  he  expressed  his  anxiety  to  Uto  to  a  oertaia 
hoar,  thai  he  might  see  a  than  who  iiad  neglected  attending  the  sanctnary,  and  to 
beg  him  to  attend,  that,  if  any  thing  in  him  had  hindered,  that  cause  Wonld  now  be 
remoTed.  God  spared  him  to  see  him,  alid  from  his  dying  lipe  did  speak  to  him; 
Conld  any  thing  bnt  the  sincerest  lore  for  the  sonl  of  a  man  more  him  at  sneh  aa 
tionr  ?  And  yet  this  was  only  an  exhibition  of  the  tender  and  fiaithfrd  spirit  whieh» 
during  his  ministry,  sought  th^  to  deal  faithfrilly  with  the  souls  of  his  flock,  and 
any  whom  the  protidence  of  Ood  placed  in  iiis  way.  ^ 

*' While  he  sought  to  preach  the  gospel  to  CTery  one  of  you-,  he  did  not  ceasats 
dismember  erery  one  of  you  in  his  prayers  before  Ood.  I  doubt  if  there  be  an  indi- 
tidual  among  all  his  people,  or  among  all  his  friends,  whose  partfisular  case,  with 
all.  its  attendant  difficulties^  he  has  ^ot  made  the  subject  of  special  prayer  to  God. 
Are  there  not  a^ong  you,  parents,  many  parent^  who  do  not  pray  for  yburselres 
and  your  children,  on  whose  behalf  he  has  often  wrestled  with  God,  and  who  have 
been  a  burden  on  his  lieart  so* great  that  he  has  been  ready  to  sink  under  it?  (Bead 
Ids  settnon,  <A  Word  to  Fathers,'  preached  in  .this  church  January  8, 1854.)  He 
Ss  here  no  more  to  preach  or  to  pray.  Bnt  if  you  perish,  and  if  your  children  go 
down  to  hell,  it  wlU  be  against  his  warnings,  entreaties,  and  prayen,  I 'mention 
his  prayers  for  you .  because  they  were  remarkable  for  their  eamestasss,  particu- 
larity, and  tenderness.  He  seemed  to  biake  ctci^  case  his  own  for  which  he  was 
praying.  In  the  house  of  mourning,  amid  the  aflicted  and  bereaTod,  he  will  net 
soon  be  forgotten.  His  tender  and  sympathixiac^  heart  led  him  to  seek  out  such,  to 
Inlnister  to  them  the  eonsolatien  of  the  gospel 

"The  house  of  mourning  and  affliction  were  ne^er  passed  when  it  was  in  his  power 

to  Tisit  them.     This  was  not  confined  to  liis  own  congre^tion,  or  this  town,  or  the 

tfliurches  of  your  ridnity.    His  letters  of  oondolenee  weat  £sr  and  wide,  whenever 

the  hand  of  God  was 'laid  upon  one  that  he  knew.    The  tenderness  of  his  heart 

'towards  the  aflUcted  I  need  not  call  up  to  you  who  hare  fos  ma^y  years  known  and 
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fclt  II    He  OABM  M  tbe  miniBter  of  Jeratf,  and  brcmght  yon  the  oonsoUtioii  of  tli* 
gospel, — Uie  true  btlm  of  hetUng  awl  ooaeelatloii. 

''Ton  had  hie  wh<de  minielevial  Uflk  Te  are  wUmeuet.  God  also  made  him  a  iriU 
seas  among  jon,  and  his  testunoiij  is  oli  record  in  the  high  oourt  of  otir  King. 
Soon  yon  will  meet  him  to  hear  his  testimony.  I  oaU  upon  yon  to-day  to  remenlbw 
and  proit  hy  It  Take  heed  to  it  His  teiee,  whidi  so  often  warned  and*  testifledy 
is  now  silent  Lay  np  his  instmetiens  im  yofir  memories ;  meditate  npon  them. 
M^  God  qnioken  your  oonsoiences'to  apply  them  I  Walk  with  God,  and  yon  shaQ 
meet  him  with  joy  before  yoebr  Father  i»  heaTen. 

«*  Rer.  BioSABD  Wnsnn  was  ben  at  Albai^,  New  Tork,  Jnly  14, 1811 ;  was  the 
youngest  child  of  (Carles  B^  Webster  and  Gj^thia ^Steele,  of  that  place;  died  ail 
Uanch  Chunk,  P«inayltama>  Sunday  mozning,  Juae  19,  1866,  at  a  few  minutea 
before  twelTo  o'clock,  leading  a  wifi  and  six  chUdreiL  At  his  death  he  wanted  oo^y^ 
twenty-fiTe  di^  of  being  Ibrty-fiys  years  of  age. 

«*  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1829,  at  Prinpeton  Theolo^cal  Seminary  1^ 
1884.  On  leaiing  the  Seminai^  ha  desi^Ded  entering  the  foreign  missionary  tM^ 
and  was,  on  September  2, 1884,  designated  by  the  Committee  o^  the  Amerleai^ 
Board  to  the  <Mabratto  Mission.'  A  difficulty. dekyed  his  sailing,  which  gave  hiA 
pain  at  the  time,  but  ihM  cleared  up  satis^Ktorily  and  greatly  to  Us  honour.  God 
had  work  for  him  in  another  fteld  not  less  laborious  or  self-denying^  in  whidh  ha 
was  to  do  mnch  for  his  Blaster's  glory.  He  was  ordained  an  drangeliat,  by  thi) 
Presbytery  of  Albany,  April  29,  I8864  He  was  soon  engaged  as  a  missionary  atk 
South  Easton,  Pennaylraniav  and  there  coihmenoed*a  work,  which,  through  ma^j, 
changes  and  difficulties,  has  grown  inter  the  Second  l^resbyterian  Church.  From 
this  place  he  extended  his  labours  to  Vauch  Chunk,  thirty-six  to  forty  miles  north* 
west  from  Easton,  on  the  Lehigh  Birer.  At  this  point,  a  lew  years  before,  coal* 
mines  had  been  opened :  fhere,  and  in  the  ndnity,  had  coU^e^  a  population  of. 
about  •  two  thousand  persons.  •  He  commenced,  in  1836,  preaching  there  once  9k 
month,  and  missioDat^  im  thf)  Tioini^.  Qis  labours  were  so  successfiil  that,  bj 
the  spring  of  1886,  there  had  been  a  church  organised,  a  lot  secured,  and*  pari 
of  the  money  promised  towards  building  a  church,  which  was  afterwards  erected, 
and  dedicated  Febmary,  1887.  He  conuaeneed,  in  April,  to  preach  one-fourth  of 
his  time  at  Summit  Hill,  nine  miles  west;  iras  installed  pastor  at  Mauch  Chunk 
in  July,  1887.  From  January,  1848,  he  gate  up  the  other  places,  and  preached 
regularly  at  Mauch  Chunk.  Bat  then,  as  before^  he  ]xreached  during  the  week  ia 
the  adjacent  Tillages,  and  Tisited  the  people.  The  amount  of  these  labours  sad 
his  self-denial  cannot  be  well  jptinutted  by  any  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
rapid  growth  and  great  necessity  for  preaching  in  the  coal-regions,  embracing  paria 
of  Berks,  Lehigh,  Northamptdn,  Luseme,  Columbia,  and  Sobuylkill  countiee,  and 
the  seal  with  which  he  laboured  to  carry  the  gospel  to  them. 

**At  his  instance  the  Qentral  AasembljF  was  memorialised,  and,  in  May,  1848^ 
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•OBstitated  the  Presbytery  of  Lmerdlk  The  great  ol^Ject  of  this  presbytery  iria  to 
take  charge  of  this  missionary-field.  By  appolntmeat  of  the  Assembly  he  opened 
the  presbytery  with  a  sekmon.  He  was  con8idere<inot  only  the  father  of  the  pres- 
bytery, but  wat  looked  np  to  as  a  father  by  the  ministry  and'ehurches  in  all  that 
vldnity. 

*<  In  a  letter  from  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  this  presbytery,  he  remarics  that^ 
for  information  and  .eoniitol  by  his  brethren,  none  of  our  ministers  would  be  missed 
M  araeh,  exeepting  some  of  the  older  professors  in  our  aeminaries.  * '  He  was  ft 
model  for  a  member  of  presbytery,'  said  anothto  member. 

'  ^  Hia  ministeriaf  life  waa  abundant  in  labours,  not  spaiing  liimself.  Gifted  by 
Cknl  with  great  clearness  of  mind,  tf  wonderftd  facility  in  aoqfoiring  knowledge,  aa 
exeeedingly  tenaciotis  memory,  a  diligence  and  api^oatlon  which  knew  no  cessa* 
fieo,  he- was  familiar  witti  almost  CTery  subject  connected^ with  the  church:  with  a 
faculty  for,  and  promptness  in,  coriimunicating  informadon,  he  was  a  most  «nter- 
teininf^  and  insitructiTe  companion. 

•  **  Among  the  incidental  labours  of  the  yean  of  his  iidnistry  was  a  constant  eon- 
Mmtion  to  the  religious  press.  Few  men  who  were  not  regularly  in  the  editorial 
ahair  wrote  more.  But  most  of  this  -period  he  gaVe  the  strength  of  a  mind,  whieh 
teemed  to  haTe  been  conatitnted  by  Ood  tot  the  work,  to  gatheritag  up  and  pre- 
paring for  publicatioh  what  could  be  found  of  the  early  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
diureh  in  the  UmM  Stiites,  'and  the  lires  of  her  early  ministers.  In  the  jhroto- 
dnticsi  of  this  work  he  became  the  repository  of  abiost  eyery  thing  that  could  'be 
eeOeeted  in  connection  with  them.  Since  the  effort  has  commenced  among  the 
ehurohes'  to  prepare  histories  of  their  early  settlement  and  organixation,  he  htM 
been  called  upon  continually  for  a  history  of  some  church  or  preacher,  and,  from 
his  generous  disposition,  he  has  been  taxed  with  writing  almost  weekly  such 
rite^es  and  histdries,  tnany  of  whidh  hare  appeared  in  the  historical  sermons 
preached  and  published  by  pastors.  In  the  histories  of  the  church  in  different 
States,  published  within  a  few  years,  large  contiibutiens  hare  been  famished  by 
Mm,  In  addition  to  the  numerous  articles  contributed  on  Hut  subject  to  the  reli* 
gious' press  of  our  own  church. 

*'  The  *  History  of  the  Presbyteria)i  Church,'  to  which  he  had  devoted  sO  much 
time  and  attention,  and  which  has  been  looked  fbr  with  so  much  anxiety,  happily 
lor  the  church,  had  so  fitr  reached  its  completion  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  publlca- 
tfea,  and^  under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Sodefy,  i^as  mbout  being  placed  in 
Hie  printer's  hands  a  few  weeka  before  his  decease. 

^  He  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Publicatioii,  'A  Digest  of  the  Acts 
of  the  AJMcmbly/  which  is  a  most  valuable  book  of  reference  in.eur  church  Judicsr 
tones. 

'<  The  field  to  which  he  had  given  his  regular  labotirs  fbr  twenty-one  years  was 
tiie  congregation  collected  at  Blanch  Chunk.    There  h4  bad  been  greatly  blessed  In 
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tolleetiiig  and  gathering  into  the  fold  of  the  Great  Shepherd  niany  sonls,  who  wQl 
hail  him  with  joy  before  the  throne  as  their  father  in  the  goepel  of  Chriet  The 
eosgregation  had  gradually  so  inereased,  notwithstanding  deaths  and  the  nua#« 
rons  changes -ittoident  tb  sneh  a  population,*  that  persons  oonld  not  obtain  sittinga. 
Poring  the  past  year  anotike^  lot  was  procured,  and  A  large,  comfortable  honse^ 
ef  filly  feet  long  by  ei^ty-fiTe  feet  wide,  has  been  erected :  in  a  few  weeks  tht 
basement  will  be  in  readiness  fo^  preaching. 

■  ** He  was  amoet  laborioos  preacher  and  an  indefatigable* pastor.  Snqh  was  hit 
promptness  and  vigilance  that  no  part  of  his  field  was  neglected  or  escaped  hSs 
orersight  With  his  delieate  finme,  and  the  hehTy  calamity  of  his  deafhess,  It 
was  always  tike  wonder  of  his  Mends  and  people  how  he-could  perform  the  amount 
of  sernoe  which  he  so  regularly  rendered.  At  the  same  time,  while  he  suffered 
mothing  to  hinder  his  preaching  tb  his  own  people,  his  labours  amone  his  brethren  ^ 
the  congregations  around  were  abundant.  In  a  letter,  of  December,  fie  said,  *  LaaC 
week  I  preached  fite  times  for  Brother  Irwin  "at  Catasaqua ;  last  month  three  times 
fi»r  Brother  Qastoo,  besides  a  Sabbath.  In  September,  I  preached  ten  time^  ffrif 
my  brethren  in  eight  days.'  These  are  specimens  of  labour  lAztra  from  Ids  own 
people,  and  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  heiwas  doing  any  thing.  His  labours  wertf 
nuto'the*  last  Ailer  hitf  first  attack,  which  was  setere,  he  preached  twice  to  \Sb 
ewn  people.  •'  On  the  last  Sabbath,  he  got  out  ef  fhis  bed,  and  went  into  tth  <9inreh« 
and  preached  from  the  words,  *  Enoelr  walked  with  Qod,  and  he  wtw  not;  for  GM 
took  Iubl'  'As  he  dosed-  Ids'  sermon  with  the  prayer  Ihat  both  pastor  and  peofltf 
might  80  live  that»  when  they  eame  to.  die,  it  might  be  said  of  them  with  truth,  thegf 
had  walked  with  ^od,  many  o^  tike  congtegation  thought,  and  some  of  them  re* 
marked,  that  he  seemed  as  if  he  Was  preaching  his  last  sermon.   ^ 

*'  He  went  tram  hie  pulpit  back  to  his  bed.  A  weA  after  he  had  another  attack; 
in  wiiich  he  suiTered  Tiolent  pain»  and  was  left  grestly  prostrate;  but  his  physielaa 
hoped,  under  proper  treatment,  he  ndght  reoorer. 

**  He  was  down-stairs  two  or  three  times  on  Monday,  June  lfi»  walked  abonl 
the  yard,  and  wanted  to  fix  a  number  of  little  things;  took  tea  with  his  family. 
Tuesday^  he  was  not  so  wdl,  lay  in  bed,  but  read  the  newqpaperS'and  letters  of  oor- 
respondents,  and  wrotSb  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  (18th,)  when  the  papers  were 
brought,  he  felt  so  weak  that  he  told  them  he  did  not  wish  them,  and  only  glanced 
over  a  letter  which  had  eome.  The  doctor  obserred  Ids  pulse  was  yery  rapid  and 
weak,  and  conciaded  to  spend  the  night  with  him.  About  twelye  o'clock,  he  Ml 
his  pdlse;  on  notftdng  which,  he  asked  the  doctor  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  im- 
mediate deatlb  '  I  shonliL  like  to  ki^w  if  there  is.'  The  slate  was  handed,  4nd 
on  it  was  written,  he  'mij^t  live  a  few  hours,  perhaps  less.'  On  reading  it  he  re- 
marked, '  This  ie  sudden;  I  did  not  expect  it:  but,  blessed  be  Ood !  I  haye  no  pre- 
paration JU>  make.  That  was  made  long  ago* ,  I  htf^e  renewed  it  daily;  I  am  a 
sinter,  I  haye  had  my  fhultt;  but  1  haye  trusted  in  the  righteousness  of  my  blessed 
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0ikTiovr ;  I  throw  mjuii  tipoa  faim :  I  tniflt  I  bsrt  lfa«  foigiTgnw  of  mj  God.'  *  1 
viah  heartilj  to  Ibrgiye  OTeiy  one;'  *  §jijt  mj  love  to  oil.'  ' I  haTo  often  MlBiral 
Aho  dying  sajings  of  Samuel  Blair  and  Jonatliaa  Sdwardii'  repeating  tlieiiiy  *  and 
thai  of  John  Breekenridge, — Ck>d  is  witb  me.'  'And  it  ie  nine:  w^  a^  olondt  not  • 
flMr,*-entire  trust  in  mj  Savionr.  I  did  not  ezpeot  this;  bat  thanka  be  tp  Qod  fot 
iBohadeathI  Can  it  be  that  it  ia  death f  Is  not  tha  dootor  miBtakent  I  had  no 
nch  thought'  On  the  head  being  shaken  to  say  that  there  ima  no  mistake,  he 
laid,  '  It  is  such  a  denth  as  I  neter  luiew  of  :>  '  not  a  pain,  no  weakness;  mj  fkenl- 
ties  are  all  as  QsnaL'  <  Thank  God,  no  one  oonld  lie  more  kindlj  dealt  with;  it.  Ie 
apt  only  .without  a  terror  it  comes,  but  it  is  sweet:-  can-  it  be  doeth  t  I  thank  God 
nj  body  is  not  racked  with  pain,  that  I  have  the  perfect  usf  of  my  sensee,  thai  I 
WM  early  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  SaTiour,  thai  he  permitted  me  41ie  honour 
oi,  preaching  his  naoie.  Oh,  how  I  have  loTcd  to  preeoh  it  i  I  eeu  Ue8i,€k>d,  wf. 
dbnee  are  in  thy  hand.' 

**  Al^ut  half-past  one  o'clock  in,  the  motning,  he  requfsted  ^hat  his  ehikbea 
•hfould  be  awakened,  te  see  him  and  bid  him  facewell,  as  he  mi|^i  not  lite  until 
^■ylighl  When  they  oeme  he  ^braced  them,  kissed  each  of  tiiem,  prayed  to 
them,  which. he  did  several  times. ..  He  gare  direetjoae  about  things  of  his  houser 
nd  family,  his  itueral,  who  should  preach,  his  burial,  aToiding  lOl  fhow,  andttMMH 
tinned  fiends  to  whom  he  wished  letters  to  be  written.  He  Aid  hi  would  like  to 
Kto  for  his  family  and  the  chureh;  lamented  the  Taoanoies,  need  of  ^ministers  to 
lli%  mi8flionaxy«>fielda.  *  Oh,  how  I  lore  the  cause  of  missions  V  *  I  am  comfc^table 
1^  eeeme  impossible  that  I  am  drawing  near  to  death.  I  can  well  pity  the  poor 
tinner,  drawing  near  his  end,  and  fo.little  in  the  cSrcuastanoea io  ^  in  his  pre« 
paratkon.  My  voice  and  words  UAi  me  to  ezprees  Hie  trust  I  have  in  God.'  '  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  impenitent,  sickness  is  no  time  ie  pirepare  to  meet  God  [ 
when  there.is  a  sinking  of  all  the  faculties,  it  b  hard  to  do  any  thing,  Jiard  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate,  hard  to  find  the  narrow  way.'  '  Ifthis  be  death,  ii  appreaeheo 
lirith  tender,  gentle,  loving  embrace ;  I  feel  no  pain,  ne  apprehension.  Ilook  for- 
ward with  Joy  to  meeting  my  Saviour,  with  pfifeet  ealmneea  of  ndnd,  and  aqrar- 
nnoe  of  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  myself^  my  wife,  my  family,  my  Mends,  and 
the  church  of  God.'  •*  If  I  have  been  deceived  all  my  li£s^  .1  now  come,  at  the^ 
eleventh  hour»  and  put  my  trust  in.  the  Saviour,  hoping  in  his  mercy,  eonfeesing 
my  sins,  and  acknowledging  his  mercy,  wliioh  hae  been  with  me  always.  Into  thy 
hand9  I  commend  my  spirit :  thou  hast  redeemed  me.  His  I  om,  and  him  L  serve.* 
He  repeated  the  hynm,  *  Lord,  I  am  thine,  entirely  thine,'  to  thb  Hne,  'And  con* 
•eerate  to  thee  my  all :'  then  added,  <  Blessed  be  God,  this  b  not  a  new*  work,  nOt  % 
thing  taken  up  to-day  or  yesterday  1' 

'*  Speaking  of  his  people,  he  ftaid,  *  May  God  be  witti  theml*  I  loved  to  preach 
the  gospel  tp  them;  I  thank  God  for  permitting  me  to  preach  it  to  om people.'  He 
]|ad  a  horror  of  pastoral  changes.  *  '  He  thought  he  had  not  been  altogether  un« 
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liuthAil,  but  had  come  Terj  short'  *  How  strange  the  deceitfiihiess  of  things !  I 
feti  that  I  might  get  np  in  a  few  minntes  as  well  as  any  of  the  children. '•  *  Tmlj^ 
man  walketh  in  a  Tain  show.' 

**  Speaking  to  his  fkmilj,  he  said,  '  I  love  yon,  tny  wifb  and  children ;  I  hare  no 
breath,  -or  I  mmid  teH  701^— hnt  words  cannot  tell  yon — how  mnoh  I  lore  yen. 
This  ia  a  great  tiiaL  How  little  we  expected  it  yesterday  t  How.diflferently  w^ 
wonld  haTC  spent  yesterday  and  last  night  if  we  had  known  it!'  -*  The  cnp  which 
mj  Father  hath  giTcn  me,  ahall  I  not  drink  it?  Thy  will  be  done.  Vather,  into  thy 
hands  I  commit  my  spiilt^'  *Thoagh  I  walk  through  the  Talley  of  the  shadaw  of 
death,  I  wiU  fear  no  ctiI;  thy  rod  and  staff  comfort  me.'  '  I  haTC  not  been  faith- 
lol  enough  with  my  Children,  and  yet  I  hate  tried  m,  some  measnre  to  bring  the^ 
vp  for  God.^  '  He  has  promised  to  be  a  Father  to  the  fatherless,  a  God  to  the 
widow.  How  dear  is*  eTcry  one  of  you  to  me  I  Oh,  hbw  hard  to  parti'  *X 
wonM  like,  when  death  approaches,  for  all  to  leaTC  me  hat  my  own  fjEimilj, 
that  we  may  hate  a  calm,  quiet,  pleasant  committing  of  onrselyes  into  God's 
hands.' 

*'  He  obntinned  to  read  what  was  written  on  the  slate  until  within  a  few  nunutef 
before  he  diedi  when  he  told  them  to  put  it  away, — that  he  was  so  weak  it  was  too 
great  enriion  for  him  to  read.  At  that  tiftic  his  pulse  had  ceased  in  one  of  his 
mnsts,  aad  nearly  in  the  other.  A  ^ery  riiort  fime  before  this  he  said  to  his  wtfi 
that  hifl  hands  were  cold,  and  asked  her  to  rub  Aem ;  and,  while  she^and  his  oldett 
ehild  were  rubbing  them,  he  remarked  about  his  n^istake  of  the  coldness.  '  He  did 
not  think.'  *It  was  death.'  And  so  quiet]|y  and  gently  did  he  pasa  away,  thai 
thoee  around  did  not  j^eroeiye  it  until  the  doctor  said,  *  He  is  gone.' 

'*  These  gathered  thoughts  from  his  death-bed  have  been  sared  from  the  many 
things  said  by  him  during  ihat  period,  through  the  recollection  of  some  that  stoCkl 
by  him.  Very  much  that  he  siUd  has  escaped.  Poring  the  morning,  when  it  was 
known  that  he  was  dying,  his  room  was  filled  with  friends  and  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  wanted  to  hear  the  last  word  or  take  the  last  look  at  one  who  h4d 
so  long  been  identified  with  them.  All  his  sayings  bore  the  correct,  coccise,  and 
pointed  marks '  of  Ids  mind:  Without  Wandering,  or  watering,  or  hesitating,  he 
continued  his  utterances  as 'long  as  his  strength  permitted.  His  tongue  Had 
scarcely  ceased  to  utter  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  his  people  and  fomily  until  it 
was  animated  with  new  energy  in  the  presence  of  his  Sariour. 

'' How -glorious  and  blessed  the  change!  He^^who  for  years  had  not  heard 
the  Sound  of  his  own  Toice,  or  of  one  of  lus  own  ohildren,  or  the  Tolice  of  the  con- 
gregation to  whom  he  preached,  when  they  sang  pndse  to  God — ^has  awaked  amid 
the  company  of  the  MIeemed,  to  tune  his  harp  and  lift  up  his  Toice,  and  hear  the 
songs  of  the  redeemed,  as  they  gtre  "glory  and  honour  to  the  Sariour  whom  he  se 
lored  and  sought  to  honour  en  earth. 

8 
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« <  Oh  i»r  U»  teitb  of  tboM 
Wlko  ilamber  In  the  Lordl 
Oh  be  like  theirs  my  last  repose^ 
Like  theirs  mj  last  lewardl' 

**  Added  to  tbd  life  and  labom,  7011  haTe  had  the  death,  of  your  piistor.  A  life 
of  deTotedness  to  God, — ripened  andf  completed  in  jour  midst,— with  a  calm,  qviet, 
peaceftil,  hopeful,  and  blessed  deatii. 

'*  May  his  death  be  more  blessed  to  all  of  7t)ii  than  the  labours  and  example 
of  his  life  haTe  been !  May  you,  who  haTe  been  the  objects  of  his  prayers,  ^ttid 
warnings,  and  entreaties,  flee  to  that  SaTiovr  Vhom  he  so  often,  so  earnestly,  and 
•0  tenderly  beeooght  yoik  to  embrace  1  Make  him  the  end  of  yonif  oonTersttion. 
May  Qod,  in  his  great  mercy  and  grace,  giTC  each  one  of  as  the  wisdom  and  Ihe 
grace  to  Utc  the  remiunder  of  our  days  in  his  lerTioe,  and,  when  they  are  ended, 
may  we  in  peace  enter  into  onr  rest  1" 

Tho  following  interesting  letter  from  li^as.  Webst^,  the  respected 
widow  of  the  departed  servant  of  Christ  whose  life  it  is  mj  aim  to  illns- 
tcate  as  fully  as  possible  in  a  brief  space,  is  here  introduced,  with  .the 
advice  of  some  of  my  personal  friends  whom  I  consulted.  Although  the 
letter  was  written  simply  to  ftumish  maieriah  for  the  compilation  of  ft 
biographical  sketch,  and  not  fbr  publication  by  itself,  yet  I  have  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  inserting  it  entire,  for  reasons  which,  I  trust,  the 
leader  will  appreciate  on  a  perusal.  It  was  a  point  of  great  delicacy; 
and,  if  I  have  offended  propriety  by  the  cpursetadopted^  I  throw  myself 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  public  : — 

«  Mauch  Cbunk,  July  28,  1856. 

«<Bkv.  C.  Vah  Bbhssilabb,  D.D.: — 

<*  Dear  Sir  : — I  feel  very  grateAil  for  your  kind  letter,  and  far  more  indebted  to 
you  for  the  interest  manifssted  in  regard  to  my  dear  husband'^  book  than  words 
oaa  express :  if  there  were  any  way  to  lessen  your  care  and  trouble  with  it  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  know  of  it,  and  would  cheerfully  incur  the  additional  expense ; 
and  may  I  hope  that  you  will  do  no  more  personally  than  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable? The  terms  of  the  agreement  appear  to  me  fair  and  liberal :  profit  I  do 
not  expect,  though  I  should  deeply  regret  Mr.  Wilson  losing  in  a^y  way  by  it 

**  There  appears  to  be  something  of  an  impression  that  Mrt  Webster's  great  anti- 

.qnarian  tastes,  &c.,  combined  with  his  deafness,  rendered  him  almost  unfit  for 

other  labours.    But  it  is  a  Tory  great  mistake  indeed :  the  business  of  his  life  was 

to  labour  faithMl/,  earnestly,  and  amid  much  fatigue  and  discouragements,  in  the 
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is«Tie«  of  his  Master.  ETery  thing  else  was  subordinate.  He  had  literary  and 
antiquarian  tastes,  but  they  were  gratified  only  in  fragments  of  time,  redeemed,  I 
nay  say,  by  his  unfailing  industry.  His  qdrrespondence  was  large.  He  had 
many  calls  to  prej^are  obituaxy  notices  and  many  other  such  small  things,  which 
were  promptly  attended  to.  His  sessional  and  presbytery  books  were  careAilly 
kept, — ^the  entries  of  the  last  meetings  all  nefitly  recorded.  He  was  always  ready 
to  prepare  a  New  Year's  Address,  &q, ;  but  his  chief  work  was  ncTer  neglected. 
He  mourned  oyer  }fi&  deafties^  and  yet  yislted  as  faithftilly,  embraced  CTcry  oppor- 
tunity for  spying  A  *word  in  season,'  and  was  as  welcome  and  his  society  as  much 
desired  as  that  of  any  pastor.  His  preparation  for  the  jiulpit  was  extremely 
carefuL  He  delighted  in  his  work.  The  tim^e  p^sed  unconsciously  while  in  hia 
study,— often  saying,  when  sent  for  to  dinner,  that  he  *  had  not  thought  the  morn- 
ing half  spent,*  so  busy  had  he  been.  His  rule  was  to  yisit  CTcry  funily  before 
each  communion-season ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  an  instance  of  social  Tisiting 
that  was. not  closed  with  prayer.  An4  here  suffer  me  to  say,  he  was  peculiarly  p 
man  of  prayer:  he  did  not  require  solitude,  on  accoi^t  of  his  deafness ;  the  closing 
of  his  eyes»  or  the  hand  placed  OTer  them,  was  enough ;  and  our  little  ones  often 
dipped  out  of  the  room  when  they  saw  it,  learing  him  alone.  But  not  only  thu3,: 
as  he  attended  to  his  flowers,  as  he  walked  the  streets,  as  he  traTelled,  and  as  hp 
^iUsn  sat  in  the  social  circle,  hearing  nothing,  his  heart  was  lifted  up  in  prayer. 
Ko  one  can  imagine  the  holy,  derotional  spirit  in  which  his  days  wdre  passed.  I 
■aw  and  felt  it;  and  almost  the  only  feelings  of  alarm  and  fear  /or  his  recoTery, 
during  his  illness,  proceeded  from  this  Tery  feeling.  I  saw,  as  plainly  as  I  saw  his 
lace,  the  wonc^erftil  growth  in  spirituality  and  heaTenly-mindedness ;  and,  as  I  sat 
by  his  bedside,  the.  thought  would  come  unbidden,  *  Has  all  this  manifest  growth  in 
grace  been  the  preparation  for  his  end!'  Many  of  our  people  haTO  remarked  to 
me,  sinc^  his  death,  that  they  had  felt  the  same.  His  preaching,  especially  on 
Wednesday's  lecture,  ^lad  so  much  of  heaTen, — so  much  as  though  the  glories  of  it 
were  already  objects  of  t^A/,*— so  much. holy  joy  in  dwelling  on  the  glory  to  be 
reTealed, — ^that,  among  themseWes,  seTeral  had  remarked,  they  feared  their 
minuter  was  seen  to. finish  his  work,  and,  while  he  and  I  were  looking  forward  to 
his  recoTery,  many  of  them  scarcely  Tentured  to  hope  for  it  At  our  late  com- 
munion-seasons I  haYC  almost  trembled :  he  seemed  so  nearly  done  with  emblems, 
so  nearly  drinking  of  the  *  wine  new  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father.'  I  hope  I  am 
grateful  for  the  mercy  of  such  an  abundant  preparation ;  but  the  loss  to  myself— i- 
to  his  poor  children — is  not  lessened.  We  haTO  lost  his  holy  example,  and  his 
prayers,  which  were  almost  unceasing  for  us. 

"He  repeated  to  me,  after  his  last  visit  to  Philadelphia,  your  prediction, 
smiled  incredulously,  and,  I  think,  the  subject  Was  noTer  mentioned  by  him  again, 
and  scarcely  thought  ot  most  likely. 

•«  The  Thursday  alter  his  return  he  was  taken  yiolently  ilL    After  a  few  days  he 
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rallied,  and  was  able  to  take  abort  rides  in  about  a  week,  inipn  ring  slowly.  He 
preaobed  twioe  between  tbe  two  soTere  attacks.  From  tbe  last  be  recoTered 
slowly;  and  wben  froia  many  of  bis  sympto'itfs  we  feared  anotber,  came  the  sleep- 
lessness, tbe  sinking  and  tbe  exbaostion,  and  tbe  end,  so  unexpected,  that  it  seemed 
hard  for  either  of  us  to  belieTe'tbat  it  was  death.  Again  and  again  I  asked  the 
doctor  if  it  were  not  possible  be  was  mistaken,  ^e  deferred  me  to  the  imper- 
'oeptible  pulse,  but  added,  all  else  was  as  new  to  him  as  to  me.  He  bad  seen  death 
in  many  forms,  but  fhiA  differed  from  all  that  be  bad  eTer  imagined.  To  bim,  it 
'seemed  like  one  preparing  for  sleep  and  learing  directions  to  be  attended  to  during 
the  time.  He  had  feared  from  the  first,  not  from  tbe  riolenbe  of  the  (fisease,  but 
from  tHe  worn-out  state  of  the  syBtetn.  He  considered  him  tbe  most  cbeerftil  and 
'j^tient  nek  person  he  eTer  saw.  He  was  grateful  for  every  attention,  perfectly 
satisfied  to  do  what  we  thought  best 

'*  The  Sabbath  was  td  bim  ever  a  delight  He  rose  Earlier  than  on  other  dayd ; 
*$aA,  oh,  how  we  miss  bis  cheerful  greeting  on  that  holy  day, — ^his  morning  prayer, 
'•0  ftill  of  praise  and  thanksgiying, — the  holy  cheerftQness  that  cbaracteriied  hts 
'ftppearanee  during  the  interral  of  worship;  and  then,  wben  tbe  labours  of  tbe  day 

*  ■  *  ,      * 

>rere  orer,  and  we  sat  down,  alone,  to  talk  them  over,  and  as  I  saw  the  solemnity, 
and  especially  the  mourning  over  our  young  people,  who  seemed  so  careless;  so 
Und,  and  so  attached  to  bim,  and  yet  slighting  his  message,  I  have  often  thoVigbt 
that,  could  those  who  think  the  paster's  duties  easily  performed  have  seen  the 
'ddmees  of  heart,  the  Tailing  of  spirit,  and  almost  the  giring  up  of  hope,  they  would 
have  changed  their  opinion. 

"  From  the  commencement  of  bis  ministry  until  about  a  year  since  be  preached 
regularly  three  times  a  day:  this  past  year  be  has  not  more  than  half  tbe  time. 

**  My  brother  has  fallen — I  know  not  bow — ^intp  tbe  strange  mistake  of  sup- 
posing Ihat  he  did  not  bear  bis  Toice.  He  again  and  again  told  me  that  be  did. 
And  as  to  our  children,  it  was  their  delight  to  talk  to  bim  and  ask  questions.  Our 
Toices  reached  bis  ear  easily.  Of  course,  be  lodt  all  general  conyersation ;  but'all 
our  family  matters— all  that  interested  us — ^was  told  hhn  as* a  mAtter  of  course. 
I  always  encouraged  it  in  tbe  diildren,  for  bis  sake  as  well  as  theirs ;  and  none  but 
ourseWes  know  tbe  cbeerfiil,  sprightly,  interesting,  and  pious  spirit  which  threw 
such  a  charm  around  our  home, — ^With  what  delight  be  returned,  after  bis  frequent 
absences,  forgetting  the  weariness  and  fEktigue  in  tbe  comfort  of  being  again  with 
us;  and,  to  tbe  very  last  days  of  bis  life,  as  our  boys  retdmed  from  school,  he 
was  interested  in  their  lessons  and  in  hearing  the  little  things  they  had  to 
relate. 

**  He  bad  his  books  and  papers  gathered  around  bis  sick-bed ;  foi^  thefe  he  spent 
nearly  all  the  time,  on  account  of  ireakness.  He  hdd  sent  for  'Dr.  Hodge's 
Ephesians:'  it  came  while  he  was  sick.  He  read  it  carefully,  comparing  the  notes 
wblob  lie  had  taken  when  at  Princeton.    And  in  Ded  he  copied  what  is  done  of 
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Pksddeiit  Dame's  lettflrsy-r-ireoie  letters,  eTen  on  tKe  Mdndaj  befcNre  his  deftth^ 
x«lating  to  a  Ttoaacj  in  our  boanda,  kc.  His  Bible  was  alwaji  besido  him.  Ho, 
requested  ne,  one  daj,  to  read  some  of  the  olosing  ohaplan  Ui  'Alexander'i^ 
Issiah/  saying  ke  had  just  reread  them  with  so  mooh  eomfortk  He  said  h^  bad^ 
■aren^  sennoos  all  tkeught  oi|t,  and  im\j  waited  for  strength  to  write  them.  Ha, 
pointed  out  Isaiah  zxxriiL  19  as  the  first  one  he  wished  to  preaoh  after  his  ra*^ 
oarerTf-^having  ISbH  in  what  peril  of  life  he  had  been»  and  how  hjs  heart  o^ar- 
lowed  with  thankAiUiass,  thinking  the  dai^ger  was  past  Hebrews  ziiL  7,  la^L 
ebnaoy  was  anothec  His  interlined  Greek  Testament  was  alws^  at  hand.^ 
fka   word  of  God  w*^   to  him  a^  iinfiikiling  delighti   reading  almost  witib^. 


it 


Thara  w^re  none  pr^aent  in  thai  hallowed  ohamber  of  death  who  oan  do  Jnstio^ 
V>  the  soene.  No  worils  ean  express  the  )iolj  oomposnre,  the  strong  desire  Ibr  lif<i^ 
Iha  dinging  to  ns  with  an  intensity  of  affection.  He  said  thi^t  words  ooold  npf^ 
tan  the. longing  desire  to  labour  for  sonis,  and  yet  the  loTeliest  spirit  otsubmissiony . 
tfl  indioating  that  he  was  not  alone  in  that  hour  of  trial: — the  ETorlasting  armif 
ware  manifestly  sapporting  him ;  the  sting  of  death  was  not  there.' 


»f 


Mr.  BocKWOOD,  of  Mancli  Ckank,  was  an  intimate  ftiend  of  Mr/ 

Webster,  and  one  of  tlie  elders  of  the  chnrch.    He  was  present  at  tbe 

closing  ta^d  impressiye  scene,  and  has  'sent  an   interesting  commonf- 

♦  *        *       •  ■         ■  * 

cadon,  which  we  here  publish,  giving  his  impression  of  Mr.  Webster^s^ 

ebjtfscter  and  laboun,  and  an  account  of  his  last  hours. 

«  Mavch  Chusk,  Ani^t  12, 18M. 
**'Bmw,  Pa.  C.  Vav  KuissiLAm: — 

*'BaT.  AJTD  Dbab  fiiB: — ^Friends  of  our  late  pastor,  Ser...  Bichard,  Webster/ 
mderstanding  that  ypa  are  preparing  ^  *  Biographical  Stretch*  to  aocompaqy  bis 
IbrtheoBung  work,  haTe  requested  me  to  attempt  to  giTe  you  the  impressioni^ 
piade  by  him  as  a  maa  and  a  qunister  at  home.  While  his  historioal  labours 
are  widely  known,  few  besides  his  own  peqple  could  be  familiar  with  his  pastoral 
work,  ^»  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  seldom  saw  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labours. 

**  My  acquaintance,  both  social  an4in  the  church,  has  been  intimate  for  about  four. 
years.  These  were  not  his  most  laborious  years, -^-^lis  declining  strength  havipg,  of- 
kte,  c^npeDed  him  to  lessen  his  labour  ouhdde  of  his  own  parish.  During  the  greater, 
part  <ii  his  ministry  he  had  been  in  tl^  habit  of  performing  an  amount  of  eztr% 
terrioea  i^  the  destitute  n^gbhourhoods,  ttfom  four  to  twenty  miles  around,  which. 
is  snxpnsing  when  his  feeble  firame  is  remembered,  and  which  undoubtedly  short-. 
ened  hin  bfe.  To  these  efforts  many  of  the  churches  of  the  coal-region  owe  their, 
origia.     |lany  of  these  efforts  haTe  been  made  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
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'*8oofi  after  b^g  infonned  that  lie  was  gradoally  but  steadily  diiking,  anA 
etmld  Uto  but  a  fisw  lioiin,  he  aaid,  *  If  this  be  death,  it  approaohes  with  tender^ 
gentle,  loring  embraoe:  I  feel  no  pain  and  no  appxehtoaion.  libok  forward  with 
Joj  to  meeting  with  my  Savioury^with  perfect  calmnesa  of  ndnd  and  aaBoraneo 
of  the  bleseing  of  Qod  upon  myeelf,  ray 'wife,  my  Aumly,  ray  frienda,  and  the 
tfntrch  of  God.'  At  another  time  he  aaid,  *  I  am  Tery  comfbrtabla:  it  aeema  im- 
pOBiAble  that  I  ara  drawing  neat  ta  death.'  *  My  ^ioe  and  words  fail  me  to  ezp- 
l^ress  the  tanist  I  have  in  Ood.'  *Ji  I  hare  been  deoeiTed  aU  my  life,  I  now  eome,. 
•C  the  eleventh  hour,  and  put  my  trust  in  the  Saykrar,  hoping  in  his  merey,  ooni- 
Ibssing  my  sins,  and  aeknowledghig  hia  merey,  which  has  been  with  iM  always.' 
«'£atd  thy  hands  I  eemmend  my  spirit!  Thou  hast  redeemed  me,'  repeating  thsr 
hymn,  beginning-^  ^  • 

mid  ending  with 

<*  *  TbM^  mj  new  IlMttr,  nem  I  eaH, 
And  «oiiMei»t«  fi>  ihm  mj  aU.* 

Ha>  said,  « Blessed  be  Godl  this  [conseoration]  is  not  a  new  wox^l;  not  a  thing 
taken  np  to-daj  or  yesterday.' .  • .  '  Dying  is  bnt  going  home.'  He  expressed  na 
4isire  to  Ht6  e^epl  to  be  usel^  to  the  church  and  to  his  family.  He  said,  *  X 
wmild  haire  been  thankftil  to  be  spared  to  preach.  I  lote  to  preioh..  I  hate 
cnibraced  enrery  eppertuaitj  to  do.  so,  And«  have,  no  donbt,*  OTerworked  myself.' 
Ha  was  thankftil  that  hi^  whole  ministiy  had  been  anong  '  onejpeople.'  <  I  would 
KIDS  to  say  to  the  infenitent>  that  sicloiess  ia  no  time  to  prepay  to  meet  Oodi^ 
%hso  the  sinking  of  all  the  iteuities  aa^  it  hard  to  do  any  thing, — ^hard  to  entec 
Into  the  strait  gate^—- ha^  to  find  the  nanrow  way.'  *  I  had  hoped  to  rise  up 
li^  preach  firom  ^e  words  of  Hesekiah  on  his  reoovoy,  (Isa;  zxzriiL  19,)  **Tha 
linng,  the  living,  he  shall  .praise  thee,  as  I  do  this  day;  the  fiktiier  to  the  children 
dMdl  make  known  thy  tnith,"<i— the  duty  of  tboee  spared  4q  teach  the  knowledge 
ef  €k>d  to  children.'  He  •thanked  God  he  had  not  been  altogether  unfaithful;  but 
Imd  come  very  fiv  shorl'    . 

**He  had  no  pain:  his  mind  was  clear,  hb  sight  and  Toioe  strong,  and  he 
eesraed  uniU)le  to  realise  that  he  could  be  dying.  He  said,  *  How  strange  the 
V  4eeeitiifaiess  of  things  1  I  feel  as  if  I  might  get  up,  in  a  few  minutes,  as  well  at 
may  of  the  children.  Truly,  man  walketh  in  a  Tahi  show.' 
«  *'Withfirequent  oonliBssions  of  sin  and  expressions  of  h|a  entire  ti^ist  in  saving 
gi^oe  alone,  he,  firom  time  to  time,  as  he  supposed  the  scene  waa  closing^  com* 
•iltted  himself  *  to  God,  to  go  through  the  dark  TaUey  and  shadow  of  death,  M 
ma  MUme,*  He  spoke  but  seldom  of  his  own  flalvation :  it  seemed  to  be  a  subjeot 
long  rinee  committed  to  God,  with  the  full  assuriMiee  of  fiuth.  His  thoughts  wer0 
inadnly  given  to  others.  His  prayers  were  for  his  fiunily  and  the  church. 
'Several  times,  as  he  thought  death  approaohifig,  he  bade  each  member  of  his 
funily  good-by  with  ft  most  affeeUng  exhibitioa  ef  lo?e.     He  had  the  Ghildrei)^ 
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noM  tluui  ^ee,  all  bro«ght  near,  irhtf  h^  •oiild  look  upon  them.    He  prayed . 
that  his  boja  might  ba  panniited  to  preach  the  gospeL 

<«  In  the  morning,  one  or  two  of  his  congregation  came  to  bid  him  farewell,  and 
it  distreeaed  him ;  but  afterwards  he  seemed  to  receiTo  strength  from  on  high  to 
•nstain  him,  and  he  desired  |o  see  aU.  Many  of  his  ehnroh  and  oongregatioa 
came  in,  for  each  of  whom  he  had  a  word  in  season,  and  sent  messages  to  the 
absent  Many  were  mentioned  by  name,  Whom  he  had  hoped  to  see  brought; 
into  the  ehoreh.  He  was  anxious  to  see  one  friea4,  who  lived  near  but  had 
then  gone  ont  to  his  work.  He  wished  to  Uts  till  noon,  when  this  person  would 
reiiim  from  work,  and  frequently  inqnlred,  <How  late- is  it!'  *Is  it  twelf^t 
o'oloek!'  His  desire  was  gratified:  hip  friend  was  sent  for.  Sueh  was  hit 
interest  for  his  congregation,  each  of  whom,  by  name,  ohildren  and  adults,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  bearing  on  his  heart  at  the  throne  of  Grace. 

''His  fkcnlties  were  spared  to  him,  so  that  he  oohttnmed  to  conyerse  nntS 
withfai  a  Tery  fbw  minutes  of  his  ceasing  to  breaihe.    It  was  the  *  death*  of  tiie 
ri^iteous;'    and  none,  witoessing  it;  oould  UXt  to  wish,  'May  my  last  end  h%i 
Uka  las  1'  Yei^  xespeetftilly  youn, 

.       .  **GlEABLB8   0.   BOOKWOOD." 

Thn;^  did  this  good  man  lire  and  die  I  His  ''  Works  do^  follow  bim.'^ 
The  seals  of  his  ministry  were  many,  ai^d  bright  Are  the  jewels  in  th^ 
crown  of  his  rejoicing.  He  lired  to  a  good  purpose^  and^  having  endel. 
his  work,  has  entered  into  his  rest. 

Among  the  incidental  lahonrs  of  Mr.  Webster's  Kfe  is  the  hfstoiy 
which  is  now  published.  It  was  written  amid  the  incessant  calls  of  actire 
ministerial  duties.  This  is^  of  itself,  a  sufficient  apology  for  whatever 
imperfections  may  be  found  in  ^e  volume. 

Mr.  Webster  had  a  tuUural  taste  for  "historical  investigation.  His. 
kmging  for  facts  and  incidents  in  history  and  biography  was  ever  fresh 
and  intense.  A  lover  of  history  has  reason  to  thank  God  for  directing 
his  pursuits  towards  a  branch  of  knowledge  so  grand  and  useful.  It  is  a 
study  that  brings  the  mind  in  contact  with  Providence;  it  has  relations 
of  a  very  comprehensive  character;  and,  while  in  itself  satisfying  and 
delightful,  it  produces  results  helpful  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  truth. 
Mi.  Webster,  in  devoting  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to  historical 
investigationSy  felt  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  way  likely  to  benefit  his 
generation.  His  tastes  and  desires  made  history  a  recreation.  His 
was  refreshed  by  roaming  through  the  by-ways  and  paths  of  the 
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olden  time.  It  was  his  delight  to  ptmme  inquiries  relating  to  the  histoiy 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  men  of  a  former  generation.' 
'  Mr.  Webster's  patience  and  alacHty  to  endute  hardship  were  as  con- 
spicuous  in  historical  inquiries  as  in  ministeriieJ  labours.  Whaterer 
he  did  he  tried  to  do  heartily,  as  unto  ihe  Lord.  He  did  not  regard 
preaching  as  for  his  Master  and  writing  history  as  for  l^mself.  He  was 
devoted  to  Christ  in  every  thing,  and  hence  was  willing  to  bear  toil  and 
self-denial  wherever  they  were  to  be  encountered.  His  labours  as  an 
historian  were  abundant.  Who  will  ever  'know  how  many  miles  were 
travelled,  how  many  letters  sent  forth  and  received,  how  many  books  con- 
sulted, how  many  late  hours  of  the  night  taken  from  rest,  how  ikiany 
oliambers  and  old  repositories  explored  with  scrupulous'  care  and  cunnings 
how  much  time  and  health  and  strength  and  property  taxed,  in  pso- 
moting  the  pursuits  which  he  had  at  heart?  It  was  delightful  to  find 
this  diligent  man  cheerful  in  the  midst  of  his  labours.  He  wocked  at  his 
task  gladly.  His  patience  was  inexhaustible,  and  his  habits  of  endurance 
cgLtraordinaiy.  He  copied  with  his  own  pen  all  that  part  of  the  exten- 
sive Bellamy  correspondence  which  threw  any<  light  upon  the  history  of 
ihe  Presbyterian  church,  into  a  large  volume,  ^egantly  written,  which  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society, — a  donation  of 
his  thoughtful  head,  untiring  hand,  and  benevolent  heart. 

Unaffected  modesty  marked  the  character  of  our  Presbyterian  his- 
torian. With  all  his  ardour  of  investigation  and  success  of  research, 
Mr.  Webster  was  the  last  to  appreciate  his  own  just  claims.  He  never 
o\>truded  himself  in(o  public  notice.  No  one  ever  charged  him  with 
desiring  notoriety  or  public  applause.  On  the  contrary,  his  modesty 
interfered  with  his  merit,  and  his  diffidence  prevented  an  extebsive  appre- 
ciation of  his  researches. 

A  disinterestedness  of  Spirit  is  the  last  trait  I  shall  mention  in  the 
character  of  my  friend  as  an  historian.  Mr.  Webster  had  a  large  and 
ffenerous  soul.  He  worked  not  for  himself,  but  for  all  who  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  labours.  Jealousy  formed  no  part  of  his  character. 
^e  had  no  private  ends  to  answer.  Some  might  have  considered  it  a 
lawful  and  proper  reserve  to  keep  their  manuscripts  from  the  inspection 
of  others,  but  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  to  investigators  of  history  all  the 
papers  in  his  possession.     Few  men,  it  is  believed,  showed  as  great  gene- 
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roBitj  as  lie  in  thus  allowing  others  even  to  anticipate  the  results  of  his 
owi^  researches^  if  they  had  shown  a  disposition  to  do  so.  His  manu- 
scripts have  been  freely  lent  in  a  spirit  of  disinterested  and  religious 
scholarship  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Webster  was  in  May,  when  he  came  to  Phila- 
delphia to  attend  the  anniversary  of  the  '<  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society.'^  He  himself  was  the  life  of  the  meeting.  Be  wrote  the 
annual  report  which  was  read  on  that  occasion,  and  made  several 
speeches  full  of  wit  and  learning.  The  appearance  ef  his  venerated 
friend,  Samuel  Hasard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  revived  some  reminiscences 
of  a  pleasant  character;  and  he  told  several  historical  anecdotes  with 
great  glee,  and  to  the  amusement  and  edification  of  us  all.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  he  came  to  bid  me  farewell,  I  jKsked  him  to  leave 
his  manuscript  history  for  publication.  He  smiled,  and  said,  <'  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  ever  be  published.''  He,  however,  left  it,  and  measures 
were  about  to  be  taken  to  put  it  to  press,  when  the  unexpected  and 
melancholy  tidings  of  his  decease  suspended  the  undertaking  fot  a 
season. 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  Mr.  Webster  contnned  the  following 
bequest  :— 

"  To  the  Rev.  I>r.  Conrtlandt  Van  Rensselaer  I  give  and  bequeath  the  mannscript 
of  my  book,  and  all  my  hiBtorical  memoranda." 

Acting  under  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  thus  imposed  upon  me,  I 
made  inquiries  respecting  the  terms  on  which  the  history  oould  be  pub- 
lished; and,  finding  that  Mr.,  Joseph  M.  Wilson  m^e  the  most  advan- 
tageous offer,  I  put  the  work  into  his  hands.  I  previously  communicated, 
however,  with  the  executors  and  wiih  judicious  friendsj  and  obtained  a 
general  assent  to  the  arrangement  as  a  just  and  liberal  one. 

And,  now  that  I  have  finished  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 

life  and  charaoter  of  the  author,  I  oommit  the  volume,  in  his  name,  t6 

the  public,  with  the  hope  and  prayer  that  it  may  meet  every  reasonable 

i^pectation,  be  the  means  of  imparting  useful    information,  assist  in 

awakening  aiid  in  extending  the  spirit  of  historical  inquiry,  and  redound 

to  the  honour  of  our  oommon  religion  and  to  the  glory  of  God. 

C.  Van  Rensselaer. 
PuxjhDBLPHiA,  December  22, 1866. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  great  King  of  Zion  has  endowed  the  JPresbyteriaii  chnroh 
in  the  United  States  with 'a>  goodly  heritage,  and,  und^r  his  foster- 
ing care,  its  borders  have  been  widely  extended.  In  the  space  of 
a  century  and  a  half,  a  cause  which  at  first  was  represented  by>a 
few  itinerant  missionsries,  labouring  among  a  number  of  scattered 
settlers  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  adjoining  regions, 
has  attained  to  a  magnitude  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Pre^ 
byterianism. 

'  For  many  years  past,  the  Presbyterian  church  numbers  among 
the  most  vsdued  of  her  m^nbers  the  descendants  of  ^ettlei^  from 
Holland^  France,  Germany,  and  other  nations  of  Continental 
Europe.  Stilly  the  great  body  of  those  hardy  pioneers  who  sought 
a  home  in  the  Western  world,  op  who  Were  driven  hither  by  per- 
secution, and  founded  our  Zion,  were  from  Scotland  and  the  mrth 
of  Ireland.  It  is  true,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  English 
Puritans  who  settled  New  England  held  Presbyterian  principles, 
and  were  favourable  to  our  form  of  church  polity.  Popularly,  the 
term  Puritanism,  when  associated  with  New  England,  is  under- 
stood to  signify  Congregationalism ;  but  the  fact,  as  here  stated, 
that  many  of  tne  Bnelish  Dissenters,  who  fled  from  their  native 
land  to  New  Englamd,  in  order  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience, 
were  Presbyterian  in  sentiment^  is  established  by  abundant  and 
most  satisfactory  evidence.'*'  Into  the  causes  which  operated  in 
producing  a  gradual  chan^^  in  the  character  of  the  early  New 
England  churches,  and  which  prevented  a  full  development  of  a 
distinct  Presbyterian  organization,  it  is  not  our  object  here  to 
enter.  We  desire  rather  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  our  church  in  the  Middle  States  of  the 
Union ;  and,  in  this  connection,  the  few  pages  of  this  work 
which  can  be  spared  for  an  introductory  chapter  may  be  de- 
voted to  a  recital  of 'the  causes  which  led  to  the  settlement  of 


*  Hodge's  ConstitatioBAl  History  of  Uie  Presbyterian  Cliujrch,  chap.  L    t^hUa- 
delpMa:  W.  8.  Bfartiflu,  1889.     * 
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the  fathers  of  our  Zion  in  the  wildernesses  of  this  continent, — ^to 
the  principles  which  these  hardy  s6ns  of  a  covenanted  Reforma- 
tion brought  with  them  to  the  land  -of  their  adoption, — to  an  ex- 
position of  their  social  characteristics,  and  their  inflaence  in  form- 
ing and  modifying  the  religious  institutions  of  our  country.  We 
can  merely  glance,  as  it  were,  at  each  of  these  topics.  To  treat 
them  fully,  as  their  importance  merits,  would  require  the  compass 
of  several  volumbs,  and  the  command  of  much  antiquarian  and 
statistical  information,  of  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  through 
neglect,  much  has  been  already  lost.  A  large  portion  of  valuable 
material  for  the  history  of  the  church  might  yet  be  preserved  by 
the  industry  of  competent  persons,  who  would  collect  and  arrange 
Buch  facts  aa  are  connected  wi^h  their  own  districts ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  the  oauseswhich  allowed  so  muoh information  to  be 
lost,  by  the  men  of  the  last  generation,  will  continue  to  operate  in 
oar  own  day  also. 

Scotland  has  stood  out  pre-eminently  in  modem  times  as  the 
great  witmess-bearer,  among  the  European  nations,  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  In  carrying  out  the  reformation  of  i^Iigion  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Scottish  people  dis- 
played an  intelligence  and  an  energy  of  character  which. contrast 
most  favourably  with  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  island.  In  England,  the  heads  of  the  church 
or  of  the  state  might  overthrow  the  power  and  repudiate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Borne,  as  was  done  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  YUI.  and  of  Edward  YI. ;  or,  as  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
they  might  reverse  what  had  thus  been  accomplished.  In  either 
case,  a  numerous  body  of  the  people  clung  to  their  Rational  sanc- 
tuaries, and  permitted  their  leaders  to  .efifect  such  changes  in  die 
formularies  of  .the  church  as  they  pleased,  without  appearing  to 
feel  that  they  should  have  an  influential  voice  in  such  important 
arrangements,  and  that  there  was  a  divine  standard  to  which  an 
appeal  in  all  such  matters  should  be  made.  In.  Scotland  it  was  far 
otherwise.  There,  the  people  soon  comprehended  the  great  truth, 
that  the  evils  under  which  the  country  groaned  were  mainly 
traceable  to  the  tyranny,  the  rapacity,  and  the  debasing  super- 
stitions of  the  Rombh  church,  which  had  departed  from  the  prin- 
ciples and  order  which  God  had  enjoined  in  his  Word.  They 
further  perceived,  that  these  evils  must  continue  to  afflict  the 
country,  until  a  thorough  reformation  was  effected  in  the  church, 
and  that  no  church  should  be  considered  reformed  or  pure  whose 
doctrines  and  discipline  were  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
revelation  which  the  King  of  Zion  luid  giten,  and  in  which  alone 
his  will  was  to  be  discovered.  *    . 

The  great  doctrine  of  the  Headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
soon  came  to  be  recognised  on  the  nerth  of  the  Tweed;  while  in 
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England)  the  civil  power,  in*  freeing  itself  from  the  bondage  under 
which  it  enffered  in  the  palmy  days  of  Romish  supremacy,  not  only 
regained  the  possession  of  the  civil  sword,->-which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  civil  nders,^-but,  at  the  same  time,  it  reversed  its  former 
condition.  It  was  not  satisfied  "with  securing  an  independence  of 
spiritual  control  in  the  affairs  which  belonged  to  its  own  province, 
but  it  laid  the  church  prostrate,-  depriving  it  even  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  and  trampling  it  under  the  ^t  of  the  state.  In 
Dcotland,  however,  the  distinction  soon  became  apparent  to  the 
public  mind,  between  the  province  of  civil  rulers,  and  the  depart- 
ment which  belonged  to  them,  u  ruling  in  civil  affairs,  on  the 
one  hand;  and  the  province  of  spiritual  officers,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  were  called  to  administer  the  functions  of  an  office,  which  they 
held  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  which  regarded  spiritual  thines, 
and  was  instituted  for  the*  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  Addressing  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  even  as  early  as 
1571,  Erskine,  of  Dun,  says,  ^^  There  is  a  spiritual  jurisdiction 
ind  power  which  God  has  given  under  his  kirk,  and  to  them  that 
bear  office  therein ;  and  there  is  a  temporal  jurisdiction  and  power 
given  of  God  to  kings  and  civil  mUgistrates.  Both  the  powers  arO 
of  God,  and  most  agree  to  the  fortifying'  one  of  the  other  if  they 
he  ri^ht  used.  But  when  the  corruption  of  man  enters  in,  oon- 
foundBng  the  offices,  usurping  to  himself  what  he  pleases,  nothing 
regarding  the  good  cfrder  appointed  of  God,  then  confusion  follows 
in  all  estates.  The  kirk  ot  Grod  should  fortify  all  lawful  power 
and  authori^  that  pertains  to  the  civil  magistrikte,  because  it  is  the 
ordini^ce  of  God.  But  if  he  pass  the  ^unds  of  his  office,  and 
enter  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  meddling  with  such  things 
as  appertain  to  the  ministers  of  God's  kirk,  then  the  servants  of 
God  should  withstand  his  unjust  enterprisoi  for  so  they  are  com- 
manded of  God."* 

In  (Germany,  the  controversies  in  which  the  church  was  engaged 
were  of  a  different  character  from  those  which  were  raised  in  Scot- 
land in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  civil  power,  and  the 
discussion  of  which  so  rapidly  made  the  people  of  that  land 
familiar  with  the  principled  for  which  they  had  afterwards  to  con- 
tend, even  to  the  forfeiture  of  liberty -and  life.  In  France,  the 
terrible  power  of  the  monarchy,  which  was  used  so  recklessly  in 
the  vast  nelocaust  of  St.  Bartholomew,  effected  such  an  overthrow 
of  the  upholders  of  the  reformed  faith,  that  their  cause  was  merely 
able,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  struggle  for  existence,  without  as- 
serting for  itself  the  prerogative^  which  the  nobles  and  people  of 
Scotland  demanded  for  the  church  of  their  land. 

That  Christ  is  King  in  Zion — the  only  king  whose  right  it  is 


*  BumafyiM's  Memoirs,  pp.  197-204 ;  Csldenrood,  p.  48. 
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to  prescribe  what  doctrines  ttre  to  be  taught  And  believed,  wbtft 
ordinances  are  to  be  observed,  and  what  omoes  are  needful  for  the 
welfare  or  the  extension  of  the  church — is  uot  only  important  m 
a  correct  theological  principle,  but  it  is  momentous  also  k^  the  eon- 
sequences  which  flow  from  it.  Whatever  the  doctrines,  the  ordi- 
nances, and  the  offices  may  be,  which  Christ  has  institvted  in  his 
church,  his  people  have  received  them  from  him,  to  be  held  as  a 
sacred  deposit,  for  the  ends  for  which  they  have  been  given.  The 
members  of  the  churcl^  are  not  at  liberty  to  surrender  these  doo- 
trines,  to  yield  up  these  ordinanoes,  or  to  change  or  abolish  theae 
offices.  To  do  either  would  constitute  a  breach  of  trust,  and  mani- 
fest a  contempt  for  the  privileges  with  which  they  were  endowed. 
It  would  indicate  a  disparagement  of  the  wisdom  of  the  church''8 
Head,*  and  would  further  involve  a  usurpation  of  the  authority 
with* which  he  alone  is  olothed.  If  the  members  of  the  church-— 
as  individus^ls  or  in  their  collective  capacity*— dare  Bot  act  in  this 
manner  without  flagrant  sin,  neither  have  those  who  are  invested 
with  office  a  similar  liberty.  They  hold  their  office  from  Christ,  to 
whom  they  are  responsible,  and  who  demands  of  them  that  the|y 
shall  be  faithful*  in  the  administration  of  all  their  functions. 
ZThey  are  not  at  liberty  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the  number  olT 
the  institutions  which  Christ  has  appointed.  3%ey  are  not  legis- 
lators, to  enact  new  laws,  enjoin  ordinances  or  doctrines  which  aire 
not  already  given  by  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  rule.  Iheui^  office  is 
executive  and  declarative,  not  legislative.  And,  consequently, 
they  are  not  at  liberty— either  at  the  suggestion  of  their  own  wis- 
dom, or  in  order  to  please  any  party,  within  or  without  the  pale 
of  the  ehurch — to  change  or  surrender  what  Christ  ha9  ordained. 
If  speculative  men,  who  are  fond  of  novelty  or  changes  in  re- 
•ligipn, — if  worldly  nvan,  who  dislike  holiness  of  doctrine,-— if  civil 
rulers,  who  are  ambitious  of  authority  in  the  household  of  faith,— 
should  suggest  or  demand  any  change  or  surrender  of  these  trusts, 
then  the  reply  of  every  enlightened  and  fSaithful  servant  must  be, 
^  Theae  are  not  ours,  but  Christ's..  They  have  been  committed  .to 
our  hands,  to  be  held  for  his  glonr ;  to  be  retained,  amid  all  perils, 
in  their  integrity,  for  the  en(&  of  their  institution,  and  thus  to  be 
transmitted  tQ  coming  ages.  It  is  His  prerogative  who.  gave  them 
to  modify  or  abrogate  them,  not  ours." 

*  The  Scottish  mind  soon  ^comprehended  this  principle.  It  per- 
meated the  masses  of  the  people;  and,  under  the  influence  of  such 
leaders  as  Knox,  Melville,  and  Henderson,  the  professors  of  the 
reformed  faith  comprehended  their  duties  as  well  aa  their  privi- 
le^s,  and  they  saw  that  the  one  involved  the  other. 

It,  is  obvious,  that  an  intellectual,  energetic,  and  high-minded 

.  people,  educated  in  such  principles,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with 

their  influences,  would.be  prepared  for  resisting  iJl  attempts  at  en- 
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eroftching  on  their  spiritual  privileges.  Hence  tlie\prompt  resist* 
anoe  of  the  Scottish  people  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrair  power,  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  by  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  in  Scotland,*- 
a  resistance  as  remarkable  for.  the  clearness  of  conception  which 
pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  oommunity  regarding  the  principles 
which  were  involved,  as  it  was  for  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which 
they  displayed,  and  the  enormous  sacrifices  of  ease,  property, 
liberty,  and  life  which  were  so  freely  made  during  the  protracted 
contest.  The  struggle  had  commenced  in  the  reign  of- James ;  but, 
when  .Oharles  I.  succeeded -to  the  throne,  it.i>ecame  obvious  that 
all  the  wiles  of  diplomacy  ajid  courtly  intrigue,  and  all  th^  power 
of  the  secfular  arm,  would  be  used  .to  aboKsh  presbytery  and  esta* 
blish  prelacy  in  its  stead.  There  were. A  few  in  SocMbland  who  held 
the  doctrineythat  resistance  to  the  civil  magistrate  was  unlawful 
for  Christians — although  his  rule  might  be  unjust  anc^ppressive— - 
so  long  as  he  confined  his  power  to  mere  secular  thii^.*  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people*  had 
clearer  views  on  the  relation  which  should  subsist  between  rulers 
and  their  subjects.*  Many  would  have  submitted  to  much  that  was 
oppressive,  with  no  other  kind  of  opposition  than  that  of  remoup 
strance  and  supplication;'  while  others  held  more  decided  views 
on  this  subject.  ^^£ut  all  were  compelled-  to  perceive,  that'  the 
king  had  much  more  in  view  -than  to  allow  them  even  the  hard 
altematite  of  obedience  or  punishment,  which,  in  matters  dis- 
tinctly religious,  must  always  subjeot  men  to  penalties  till  the  civil 
mi^istrate  can  be  prevailed  on  .to  relax  his  requirements.  The 
intention  of  hil^  majesty,  it  was  easily  seen,  was  positively  to  com-^ 
pel  thetn  to  adopt  all  those  changes  in  •religious  worship  which  he 
might  think  proper  to  introduce,  and  to  prohibilr  absolutely  and 
ODConditionaliy  those  modes  of  worship  which  they  believed,  to  bf 
most  accordant  with  the  word  and  will  of  God.  -  The  alternative 
was  not  obedience  or  the  forfeiture  of  certain  ciril  advantages  and 
the  infliction  of  certain  temporal « penalties,  but  obedience  or  im- 
prisonment, exile,  and  death ;  or^  rather,  it  was,  obey  the  kinj^, 
though  you  .should  thereby  be  disobedient  tt>  G<)d.  With  deep  -and 
anxious  solicitude,  they  set  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  this 

*  The  peeulMur^hftituster  of  th»  trUls  which  tbe  people  of  I^Cluid  haa  to  ei^ 
oonnter  soon  dispelled  from  their,  mi^de  *ftnj  lingering  doodi  of  der knew  on  tlie 
mbjeet  of  non-resisteiice  and  passivu  obedience.  In  England,  so  long  as  the  Ck>art 
visited  Puritans  and  Dissenters  with  pains  and  penalties^  there  were  many  of  tlie 
PreUtiffts  who  held  most  determinedly  1o  the  doctrine  of  paesire  obedience.  When, 
Jbowerer,  after  Janes  IL  ascended  the  throne,  the  Episcopalians  began  to  expe- 
rience the  application  of  their  own  principles,  they  speedily  abandoned  them  for 
tile  rational  and  common  Tiew  which  had  been  maintained  by  those  whom,  without 
eompoiiction.  they  ha4  seen  risited  with  confiscation,  imprisonment^  and  compli- 
cated penaltiee. —  Vide  If  am'e's  History  of  England/;  Boston ;  Phillips,  Sampson  & 
Co..  12mo,  ToL  Ti.  pp,  822-329.  Maeaulay's  Histoiy  of  England;  New  York: 
Harpcn,  12mo»  veL  iL  ehap.  iz.  pp.  SOl^OS. 
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momeniotis  qKeetion;  and,  after  the  most  profomnd  and  studioim 
pemsal  of  emiaeot  diyines  and  juriste,  and  especially  of  the  Biblei 
they  arrived  at  the  conclusign,  that  a  Christian  people  were  en-* 
titled  to  take  up  arms  in  defenoeof  their  religious  liberties  againal 
any  assailant.".^ 

It  is  not  otu:  provipce  to  trac^  the  history  of  the  great  ^mgd^ 
which  was  continued  during  four  reigns^  and  which  deluged  tM 
soil  of  Scotlimd  with  the  blood  of  her  martyred  heroes.  Ottr 
object  is  iQerely  to  point  to  the  principles  which  were  involved  ia 
the  strife/ and  to  the  fact,*  that  these  persecutions  were  mainly 
instrun^entkl  in  bringing  to  this  oo^try  many  of  the  worthy 
fathers  •and  founders  of  our  2iion.  .  Of  these,  some  were,  igiiCH 
miniously  transported  as  felons  for  their*  attachment  to  the  caiM 
of  €rod.  They  were  prayerful  and  holy  men.  Their  crime,  in 
tiie  eye  of  their  oppressors,  was,  that  they  would  not  violate  ik$ 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  sin  against  the  law  of  their  Qod* 
Others  fled^  because  they  saw  no  prospect  in  their  owa  country 
that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  would  enjoy  a  safe  resting-plaoe/  and 
they  sought  a  region  in  which  they  might  worship  God  in  peaoe; 
while  others  Btill,  attracted  by  the  prospects  which,  the  coloniea 
held  forth  "to  them,  left  the  homes  (^.  their  ancestors,  and  sou^il 
an  iE»yhun  in  the  companionship  of  those  who  had  borne  a  good 
testimony  and  endured  much  hardness  for  their  Lord  and  Saviomfi. 

Lx  Ireland,  the  causes  whieh  produced  the  remarkable  exodu 
of  the  Presbyterian  inhabitants  of  Ulster  to  the  Nostb  Amerioaa 
oolonies,  which  commenced  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 
and  which,  has  continued  to  flow  with  more  or  less  regularity  unnl 
the  present  time,  wece  difierentj,  in  smne  respects,  from .  thoat 
which  prevailed  in  Scotland.  These  causes  soon  begto  to  a&oi 
the  Scottish  settlers,  who  had  been  induced  >to*  occupy  the  lands 
whieh  {ell  into  the  hands  of  the  Orown  after  the  suppression  of  tlia 
great  rebellion  of  O'Niell.  The  settlement,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called,  the  ^  Plantation  of  Ulstev,"  hii  settlers  from  Scotland  and 
England,  commenced  in.  the  oreign  of  James  L  This  great  mea^ 
sure  was  rendered  necessary  because  of  the  deplorable  condition 
to*  which  the.  northern  province  had  been  reduced  by  the  -m^ 
tracted  wars  in  'the  time  of  Elixabetlu  The  whole  kingdom  nad 
greatly  suffered,  but  the  j^orthem  portion  had  eape^oially  been  de- 
vastated and  reduced*  to  the  lowest  and  most  abiect  oonditi(m  of 
misery  .f       , 

After  the  accession  of  James,  arrangements  were  made  to  extenA 
English  laws  and  customs  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom;     la 

«  HetheHngton*8  History  of  the  Church  of  ScotliMid^  third  edition,  b.  IQ|^ 
'/hU  aUo  BaiHie,  toI.  i.  p.  189. 
t  L«land»  toL  ii.  p.  410;  Cox,  toL  iL  p.^ ;  Mortiaon*  toL  iL  pp.  172»  200,  TSL 
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London,  O'Kiell  and  O'Donnell  were  received  with  i^arks  of  dia^ 
tingUiahed  favour.  Th4  former  vns  confirmed  in  the  Earldom  of 
Tyrone,  snd  tke  latter  was  opeated  Earl  of  Tyroonnell ;  while  an 
act  of  oblivi^  and  indemnity  was  published  under  the  Gxeat  Seal^ 
whereby  all  offences  eomnntt^  before  the  accession  of  James  were 
pardoned,  and  never  to  l^  called  into  further  question.  Most  of 
the  Irish  lords  yielded  their  estatest  to^the  Crown,  and  received 
them  back  again  under  an  English  title.  Speedily,  however,  it 
appeared,  that  the  restraints  under  which  (yjNiell  and  Tyirgonnell 
had  placed .  themselves  were  more  than  theijr  impetuous  spirits 
eould  brook.  Formerly,  they  fai^l  been  recognised  as  masters  in 
their  own  territories,-^their  will  had  been  received  aa  law ;  but 
i^ow  they  felt  thatoffieiiikls  were  ordained  to  administer  the  pro- 
visions of  a  oode  which,  they  perceived  with  i:egret  and  chagrin^ 
abridged  their  power,  and  divested  them  of  honour  in  presence  of 
their  people.  Smarting  under  disappointment,  and  periiaps  dnted- 
ing  ^he  fiurther  interferenee  of  the  EngUsh  authorities,  which 
thev  &ppr€fhended  Hrould  prove  adverse  to  the  Romish  charoh,  as 
well,  as  to  their  personal  dignity,  they  commenced  the  arrange* 
lOentB  of  a  plot,  which  was  nearer.. matured,  in; consequence  of  the 
apeedy  fli^t  of  the  two  chieftains  to  the  continent.  Komish  parti- 
Bans havehiboured  most  sedulously  to-shoW  that.the charge  of  a* plot 
wainst  ihe  two  Northern  earls  is  absurd ;  *but  the  authorities  ot 
which  they  rely  Clearly  demonstrate'  that  proeeedbgs  had  been 
eommenced,,which,  had  it  not  been  for  dieir  speetly  departure^ 
Ironld  have  Fceulted  in  turbulence  and  dvil  wsTk"^ 

'The  flight  of  tjnme  and  Tyroonnell  caused  their'  exten^ive 
estates  to  revert  to  the'Crowvi;  luid  the  settlement  of  these  landai 
with  such  a  population  as  woidd  promote  the  arts  of  peaoe  and 
industry,  became  ^  leading  object  of  James's  policy.  The  regu- 
latioBB  whidk  the  King  adopted  for  the*  settlement  of  the. lands  in 
Ulster  were,  in  many  respects,  well  palculated  to  secure  the 
objects  of  the  Qovernment,  had  they  been  faitbfuHy  carried  out 
by  the  principal /^  undertakers"  among  whom  the  estates  were 
divided.  In  many  cases,'  howevels  the  stipulations  assented  to  by 
tiie  undertakeri  were  disregarded,-  especially  in  relatioa  to  fixed 
r^ts  and  the  granting  of  leases  to  the  tenants,  who  ha4  been 
induced  tp  settle « on  the  lands  as  farmer^. .  Grievances  on  these 
points  w«re  complained  of  equally  by  settlers  from  England  and 
Scotland..  In  the  twelfth  article  of  the  ^^Conditions''  on  which 
the  proprietors  received  their  estates,  it  was  enacted,  that  ^^  the 
said  nndertakera  shall  not  den^ise  |Lny.  (Murt  of  their  lands  at  will 


■  •  ■  .         ^ 


•  Cos*t  HMny  of  IrelA&d,  toL  U.  p.  12.;  lingard,  ^roL  is.  jk  144,  Dolman*! 
•Atioii;  Lgratfi't  ''AliCliiaelogto,  Supplement,*' p.  186,  in  O'Connor's  "Histoxiosl 
JkddrM*"  iL  p.  220 
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only,  but  shall  make  certain  estates  for  years,  for  life,  in  tail,  or  iif 
fee-simple;'*'*'  and  yet  it  was  found  that  this  important  eonditioig^ 
so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  th»  plantation,  was  negleoted  from 
the  beginnin^.f  '  •     .  • '   • 

During  the  subsequent  history  of  the  C^ter  Plantation,  the  irri* 
tating  and  depressing  influence  of  this  unjust  conduct  of  th^  under* 
takers  continued^  to  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of  injuries.  Tenants 
learned  that  they  were  altogether  in  the  hands  of  their  landlordpy 
and  they  felt  that  they  possessed  no  adequate  meana  of  prot^cthW 
themselves  from  their  rapacity  and  avarice.  If  they  improvea 
their 'holdings,  then  they  might  be— and  were  often— <»illea  qn.to 
pay  a  higher  rent  to  their  landlords,  because  of -their  own  indui* 
try,  which  had  increased  the  value  of  the  farms*  If  they  neglected 
to  improvo  their  lands,  then  they  suffered  frdm  poverty  apd  jts  a^ 
tendant  evils. 

On  the  whole,  and  notwithstanding  these*  obstacleis  to.  improve- 
ment, the  province  continued  .to  advance  in  prosperity.  Letteri 
arrived 'from  Scotland,  and  they  were  followed  by  ministers  of  the 
gospel, -who  were  encouraged  to  remove  to  Ireland  by  the  pro^ 
pects  of  useftdness  among  their  eountrymen, .  as  weU  as  by  t]}e 
proceedings  of  the  Irsh  Convocation^  in  which  the  learned  and 
tolerant  Ussher  had  borne  so*  prominent  a  part.  A  remarkable 
revival  of  religion  followed  the  labours  of  these  devoted  serv4nle 
of  God,  and  the  cause  of  divin6  truth  b^anto  prosper  in  ^i^^ 
markable  degree  in  Ulster. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  inflexible  character  of  the  TveAjr 
teriani9m  of  these  faiihftd  ministers  been-  established,  and  the  Mo- 
^cees  become  obvious  whioh  followed  thei^  services,  than  they  w^re 
called  on  to  encounter  the  jealousy  of .  Echlin,  .the  Bishop  of 
Down;  who  proceeded,  in  a  short  tin^e,  to  sui^end  two  of  their 
number.    Tnrough  the  influence  of  Ussher,  these  men  were  re> 

stored  again;   but,  sooi^  afterwards,^  Echlin  silenced  four  other 

*■    '  •  ■  . 

*  VuU  ''Coniiscatiou  of  Ulster,"  bj  BJacKtvio,  Dublin  and  Xonton:    1S40^ 
ju-186. 

'  f  Coniplainla  on  this  rabjoot  boealne  soloud  thftV  f^  loBgtli,  a oommiflsioii  WM 
appointed  to  inf:eetlgMte  the  state  of  the  Ulster  settlement.  The  returns,  as  glTe^ 
ip  **P7nnar*s  Qurrejr,"  indicate  a  lamentable  state  of  affairs.  No  jess  thah 
eighteen  of  the  most  extensive  undertakers  are  reported  as  defaulters  in  the  matter 
'  of  leases.  '*  He  hath  made  no  estates/'  is  a  =^mmon  entrj.  In  the  eaaet  of  otherf^ 
no  information  oould.  be  procured,  because  of  their  absence  fh>m  their  properties. 
(Vi(h  '* Confiscation  of  Ulster,"  pp.  171-195.)  The  conduct  of  the  London  com- 
panies, among  whom  the  county  of  Londonderry  was  ditided,  appears  to  have  been 
equally  negligent.  Tlie  OrooersV  the  Ironmongers',  the  Haberdathin%  the  parapen", 
and  the  Salters' Companies  appear  to  have  been  most  culpable.  (Vide^bnte,  pp. 
221-228.)  It  is  no  wonder  that  Pynnaf  bhould  state  in  his  report,  *'  thalt  from  tae 
'insecurity  of  tenure,  many  of  the  English,  tenants  did  -not 'then  plough  upon  tb« 
lands,  nor  use  husbandry,  because  they  feared  to  stock  themselTes  with,>  catfle  m4 
serrants  for  such  labours.*' 


brethren,  and,  accordingly,  the  whole  Scottish  settlers  were  filled 
with  alarm  and  distress.-  Although  the  case  of  these  aggrieved 
men  was  <»rried  np  to  Londop,  and  referred  hy  the  King  to  the 
LordrDeputj  of  Ireland,  still,  they  did  not  receive  redress. 
Alartned  at  the  gloomy  state  of  afiairs,  and  perceiving  no  ray  of 
light  in  any  part  of  the  horizon,  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  directed 
their  attention  to  New  England,  with  the  view  of  removing  thither, 
in  despair  of  enjoying  either  civil  6r  religious  liberty  at  home.  In 
the  spring  of  1684,  Mf.  Livingston,  and  a  layman  named  William 
Wallace,  were  deputed  to  visit  the-  Colony,  and  select  a  snitable 
place  of  settlement.  They  went  to  London,  and  afterwards  to 
Piymonth,  in  furtherance  of  their  instructions;  but  subsequently, 
beinff  deterred^  by  various  untoward  circumstances,  they  returned 
U>  Ulster,  where  they  founa  their  brethren  prepared  lib  await  the 
events  wh^ch^a  change,  that  had  tfiken  place  in  the  administration 
of  the  oiiol  aJfairs  of  the  kingdom,  mirat  produce.* 

Instead,  however,  of  any.  amelioration  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
the  appointment  of  the  notorious  Wentworth  as  lord-deputy  led  to 
an.  accumulation  of  grievlEinces  which  sadly  oppressed  aniilready* 
afflicted  people.  Under  the  influence  of  Laud,-  decided  steps  were 
taken  to  modify  the  ebufbh  in  Ireland  so  "asto  accord  with  his 
Bomanising  views;  Serious  alterations  for  th^  worse  were  made 
in  Trinity  uollege  iii  l)ublin.  Arminianism  was  openly  favoured. 
Bramhalff'  and  Leslie,  who  proved  most  bitter  and  unscrupulous 
tormentors  of  the  Presbyterians,  were  promoted;  and,  through 
the  efforts  of  Wentworth,  a  high-commissien  court  was  established 
im  Dublin,  which  enabled  the  deputy  to  imbject  the  freedom  and 
mroperty  of  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  to  his  control.  The 
'Presbyterians  were  soon  made  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  new 
instrument  of  tyranny.  On  the  death  of  Echlin,  Leslie  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  see. '  He  immediately  signalized  himself- by  the 
suspension  of  five  other  ministers.  And  his  intolerance  and  re- 
lentless severity  hastened  the  intended  voyage  to  New  England ; 
fer  the  PresbyteriMi  laity  were  now  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  abandon  a  country  in  wh^h  their  religious  privi- 
leges were  so  flagrantly  violated.  The  affecting  incidents  of  this 
remarkable  voyage  are  well  known,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  on 
here.    The  vessel  whioji  bore  so  precious  a  cargo,|  after  eccoih- 


•  Beid't  HiBtory,  toLI.  p.  142. 

t  Aflerwttdi  c*lled  **  The  Oanterbury  of  Ireland,'*  from  bU  leal  in  imiUting 
Lead. 

X'  **  This  little  ooTony,  who  were  about'  to'  settle  In  the  nncnldrated  wilds  of 
AiBcnea  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  liberty  of  con&eience,  were  one  hundred  and 
forty  in  number.  Among  them,  were  Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Robert  Hamil- 
ton, and  Mr.  John  JdeClelland,  afterwards  ministers  in  ScoUand;  John  Stuart,  Pro* 
foet  of  Ayr,  Captain  Andrew  Agnew,  Charles  Campbell,  John  SumervU,  Hugh 
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plishing.  about  two-tKirds  of  the  voyage,  wliff  arrested  by  Advert 
storms,  and,  after  great  Buffecing  by  atl  on  board,  vras  provip* 
dentially  driven  back  to  CarrickferguB  Bay.  The  ministers,  beiotf 
prevented  from  ei^ercising  their  o&e^  in  Ireland,  were  qompellea 
to  flee  to  Scotland,  >rhere  they  were  soon  settled  in  pastoral 
chaises. 

From  this  period  until  the  breaking-ont  of  the  Massacre  <iS 
1641,  the  trials  of  the  Presbyterians  were  exceedingly  o^presaive* 
For  instance,  the  Bishop  of  Down^  was  authorised  to  arrest,  in.  a 
summary  manner, -and  to  imprison  during  pleasure,  th«  Non-ooni^ 
formists  in  his  diocese.  Wentworth,  aware  that^  the  laity  wert 
accustomed  to  maintain  an  affectionate  intercourse  with  .their  pitt^ 
tors  who  had  been  banished  to  Scotland,  resolved 'to  abolish  the 

Jractice.  By  conciBntrating  troops  in  the  northeastern  districts, 
Q  cut  off  all  connection  betweeji  the  kinsdoms^  and^  at -the  fi^me 
time,  alarmed  the  Scotch,  who  knew  not  when  he  might  land  these 
farces  to'  ai&  the  King  in  his  efforts  against  the  religious  liberties 
of  Scotland.  In  pursuance  of  his  plans  for  the  extermination  of 
Presby terianism,  and  the  prevention  of  any  effort  on  the  part  jot 
the  people  to  oppose  the  ari)itrary  measures  of  Charles,  Wentwsorth 
now  adopted  an  expedient  more'  intolerable  and  oppressive  thftO 
any  which  he  had  previously  attempted.  This  was  the  imposkioil^ 
pn  the  Ulster  Scots,  of  the  celebrated  Black  OATH,-^-eo  «alled^ 
because  they  ifrexe  co6ipelled  to  swear,  never  to  oppose  any  of  the 
King's  coiamands,  and  to  abjure  all  covenants  and  oaths^ contrary 
to  the  t^nor  of  this  uneonditional  engagement.  The  pr'oceedingi 
connected  with  the  enforcement  of  this  ensnaring  and  illegal  mea- 
sure were  of  the  mo^t  flagitious  character,  involvings  the  Preshj* 
teriana  in  manifold  sufferings.  Having  tried  every  expedient^ 
short  of  extirpation— -oaths,  nnte,  forfeitures^  and  imprisonment-— 
without  subduing  tbcr  Scots,  he,  at  length,  conceived  the  idea  of 
banishing  them  altogether  out  of  the  kingdom.  .  The  result,  had 
he  succeeded,  would  nave  secured  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism 
in  Ireland ;  for  the  few  scattered  Protestants  who  would  have  re- 
mained could  never  have  withstood .  the  furious  assaults  of  the 
Romanists  in  the  mtosacre  which  took  place  during  the  year  fol- 
lowing. His  object  was,  by  means  of  intrigue,  to  procure  from 
t\Pd  Irish  Parliament  a  recommendation  t9  remove  the  Northera 
Presbyterians,  lest  they  should  unite  with  Argyle  and  aid  him  in 
Els  objects  in  Scotland,  or  lest  he  migtit  invade  Ulster,  and,  by 
their  means,  effect  an  insurrection  in  the  North.  Happily,  when 
Parliament  assembled,  the  ^tate  of  affairs  was  such  that  the  project 
was  never  submitted;  and  it  only  remains  on  record  as  an  evidence 
of  his  reckless  and  unfeeling  despotism.  ' 

■     I       ■  «  ■     ■  III 

Brown,  with  many  fiiadlies^and  Bingle  persons.**   (Reid*s  History,  toL  i.  cbmp.  It^ 
p.  201.) 
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In  the  ealatnttous  period  of  1641,  the  Tredbtterians  suffered 
Bet^rely,  arid  many  ^ere  trfeacheroudly  *and  mtblessly  bntchered. 
Of  the 'ministers,  a  number  had  withdrawn*  or  been  taniished  to 
Scotland,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  alarmva);  the  breaking 
ont  of  tht  storm,  a  season  was  given  for  preparation  ef  e  the  terriblS 
visitation^  which. swept  over  the  conntry,  had  time  to  reach  the 
Scottish  settlers.  In  this  way  tnany  lives  were '  providentially 
saved*  As  soon  as  peace  was  restored,  t)ie  cause  of  Presbyte* 
rianism  began  to  flourish  again.  The  chaplains,  who  htul  come 
to  Ulster  with  the  Scottish  regiments  which  had  been  'drafted 
over  to  meet. the  emerjgency,  consented  t6  remain  in* the  country. 
A  pi^bytery  was  regularly  organized,  sessions  were  formally 
established  in  many  congregations,  and  the  foundations  of  tbii^ 
church  were  laid  broad  aiid  deep  in  the  land.  A  fertf«nt  appeiA^ 
to  tbQ  Assembly,  in  Edinburgh,  was  favourably  entertained,  -and 
additional  ministeirs  were  sent  to  Ulster.  Of  these,  some  had  been 
in  Ireland  before.  They  were  all  men  of  deep  piety  and  fervent 
teal,  and,  under  their  ministi'ations,  the  church  broke  forth  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  In  many  districts  of  the  country,  where 
settlers  had  languished  for  the  ordinances  of  religion,  diurohes 
were  formed,  and  sliccesaful  efforts  were  ihade  for  the  enfbroement 
of  strict  discipline  throu^hotft  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery,  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  practice  of  the  parent-church. 

On  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  by  the  execution  of  Charles  I.^ 
die  Ulijter  PresbyteriahS  found  that  triids  were  still  in  store  for 
them ;  and,  although '  Prelacy  had  bee&  deprived  of  its  former 

Jowet,  they  learned  that  the  downfall  of  their  old  enemies 
rought  them  little  relief.  They  occupied  a  middle  position  be* 
tween  the  High-Church  Prelatic  party,  that  would  have  restored 
the  monarchy  on  the  principles  of  non-resistance  and  passive 
obedience,  ancT  the  Independent's  tind  other  sectaries,  who  would 
have  destroyed  all  royal  authority  in  the  state,  and  all  settled 
government,  whether  £piscopal  or  Presbyterian,  in  the  church. 
The  Presbyterians  were  anxious  for'  a  constitutional  monarphy, 
with  proper  restraints  on  the'  royal  authority,  and  with  adequate 
securities  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  while  they  adhered  to  the 
Covenants,  and  desired  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  fbrm 
of  government  in  the  church.  Accordingly,  they  did  not  assent 
to  the  policy  of  the  leaders  who  represented  the  authority  of  Crom« 
well  ia  Ireland ;  and,  on  his  own  arrival,  they  continued  steadily  to 
repudiate  his  views.  Forthwith,  the  presbytery  was  first  threatened 
by  the  army,  under  Yenables,  and,  subsequently,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  ministers  were  imprisoned  because  they  refused  to 
swear  to  an  enqagement,  which  would  have  committed  thepa  to  an 
abandonment  of  their  well-known  principles.  Afterwards,  many 
of  them,  because  of  the  privations  which  they  had  to  encount0ry 
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^ere  compelled  to 'flee  to  Scotland,  while  a  plan  was  concocted  for 
transporting  the  remainder  of  tfaem  out  of  the  kingdom.  At  one 
time,  Cromwell  designed  to  remore  the  leading  Presbyterians  to 
MunSter,  the  southern  province  of  the  island,  and  a  proclamation 
to  that  effect  was  made."^  .  Had  the  measure. been,  carried  out,  it 
might  have  produced  a  powerful  effect  in  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  island,  as  the  North  would  not  have  been  surren-^ 
dered  by  the  Scottish  population ;  and  when  the  influence  of  that 
people  in  Ulster  is  contrasted  with  the  want  of  energy  which  has 
been  displayed  by  the  Protestants  of  the  South,  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  regretted  that  the  design  of  Cromwell  was  not  executed. 

Although  Charles  II.  was  fully  aware,  that  the  Presbyteriane 
J4boured  yritfa  great  zeal  and  success  in  promoting  his  restoration, 
yet,  having  determined  on  patronizing  Prelacy,  it  would  have 
manifested  weakness  to  expect  that  a  man  who  had  no  gratitude, 
and  who  never  remembered  his  benefactors,  .would  interfere  to 
deliver  his  friends  from  the  fresh  troubles  ip  whicl^.they  were  in- 
volved by  the  return  of  their  old  enemies  to  power.  About  this 
period  it  became  customary  with  the  gentry,  who  aimed  at  com- 
mending themselves  to  the  bishops  and  their  friends  in  power,  to 
exhibit  their  zeaJ  by  inflicting  a  series  of  annoyances  of  an  irri- 
tating character  .on  the  Presbyterian,  ministers. .  Foremost,  now, 
among  their  clerical  persecutors,  stood  the  celebrated  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,|  who,  after  citing  the  breth- 
ren in  bis  diocese  to  his^visitation,  proceeded,  in  the  most  sittnmory 
fashion,  to  proclaim  thirtyrsix  of  their  churches  vacant^  Uis  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  others  of  the  Northern  prelates,  and>  in  a 
short  time,  no  less  th^tn  sixty-one  minis ters;^- were  prohibited  ifom 


*  Vkk  Zopj  of  the  Proclamation,  in  Reid,  toI.  ii.  ppl  272-275. 

t  These  references  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  bishops  ih  Ireiand,  and  to 
ihe  Prelatical  siipportera  of  the  de^otism  of  the  Stuarts  in  Scotland,  are  not  mad« 
with  a  Tiew  to  create  prejudice  against  fipiscopacy.  In  Scotland  there  was  A 
Leighton,  and  in  Ireland  there  were  Ussher^  bedell,  and  others,  who  were  tolerant 
and  bencTolent  as  well  as  learned  men.  The  odium  of  these  unjust  and  t^rrnnnical 
measures  belongs  to  the  men  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  jn  which  they  liTed.  In 
Scotland,  the  Parliament  neyer  represented  <he  people.  The  General  Assembly 
was  t|ie  court  in  which  the  popular  voice  .was  heard.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that, 
^  the  Assembly  was  opposed  to  Prelacy,  the  Scottish  bishops  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  the  monarch,  and  sided  with  his  subservient  Parliament.  They 
sustained  the  King  because  he  supported  them.  In  Ireland,  also,  the  upholder^ 
of  Episcopacy  found  that  the  spread  of  Pii'esbyterianism  would  certainly  limij 
the  powers  of  the  hierarchy,  and  eventually  succeed  in  abolishing  the  pecu- 
Haf  features  of  the  system,  if  its  progress  were  not  arrested ;  and  they  therefore 
lent  themselves  to  sustain-  the  Court  against 'a  people  whose*  political  views  gave 
offence  to  the  monarch.  Thus,  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  the  .bishops  saw 
th^t,  as  a  rewaird  for  their  ^rvices  in  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  the  power 
of  the  civU  arm  would  be  extended  to  sustain  themselves.  (Vide  Hodge's  Hi9- 
toryj  p.  69,  note.)  • 

I  Tliere  were  nearly  seventy  ministers,  associated  together  in  presbyteries,  at 
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exercising  any  of  their  functions  in  tbe  conntrj.  ,  Had  they 
merely  been  deprived  of  .their  temporal  benefices,  they  would 
have  borne  the  h^ury  with  meekness ;  but  to  be  prohibited,  under 
pains  and  penalties,  from  preaching,  baptizing,  and  ministering,  ia 
any  way,  tc^  their  flocks,  and  to  see  th^l  thus,  by  one  stroke, 
nearly  all  the  ministers  of  the  province  were  silenced,  was  to  them 
and  to  their  people  an  inexpressibly  Severe  trial.'*' 

In  pcocesa  of-  lime,  a  season  of  relief  was  e]\jeyed  againi  and  i^ 

foodly  immber  of  ministers  returned  to  their  charge^ ;  but  they 
ad  scarcely  resumed  their  labours  ere  they  were  cidled  on  to 
encounter  renewed  .persecutions.  Numbers  of  them  were  im- 
prisoned. In  different  districts  their  churches  were  closed ;  and, 
genieraUy,  their  worship  was  interdicted,  while  the  penalties  of 
recusancy  were  inflictea  on  both  ministers  and  people,  bj  an  in- 
tolerant, time-sernug,  and  reckless  magistracy.  So  long  did  thia 
d^plorable  state  of  a&iis  continue,  and  so  severe  were  .the  dis- 
tresses  of  the  ministers  and  the  members  of  their  charges  in  the 
counties  of  I>onegaL  and.Derry,  that,  in  the  year  1684,,  the  ina- 
iority  of  the  Presbytery  of  Laggan  intimated  to  their  brethren 
in  otLer  presbyteries  their  intention  of  removing  to  America,  ^^be^ 
cause  of  persecutions  and  general  poverty  abounding  in  thosa 
parts,  and  on  account  of  their  straits  and  little*  or  no  access  to 

their  ministry."t  . '  - 

During  the  reign  of  Jai^es  II.,  the  Pr^byterians^  as  well  as  the 
other  Protestants  oC  the  country,  were  called  on  ta  contend  against 
the  efforts  which  were  then. made  to  establish  Popery  in  the  king«* 
dom.  Favoured  by  William  III.,  and  even  endowed  by  that 
prinoe,  yet  no  sooner  had  Anne  ascended  the  throife  than  the 
same  intolerant  High-Churdi  party  .that  had  formerly  oppressed 
them  renewed  their  assault^.  At  one  time,  their  annoyance^ 
aro3e  from  embarrassments  aboat  the  marriages  which  the  mlni^- 

« •  '  ■    » 

this  period.  Of  th^se,  strea  (ml j- conformed  to  Prelacy,  and  sixty-one  remained 
fatthfol  to  their  princiftLes.  Of  the  small  number  of.  ministers  in  Ulster  who  wera 
not  Presbyterian,  and  who  had  been  endowed  daring  Cromwell's  time,  no  fewer 
than  eleTen  appear  to  haye  conformed  to  Prelacy. 

*  '*  These  ministers  enjoyed  the  painAil,  though  honourable,  pre-eminence  of 
being  the  first  to  suffer  in  the  thi^se  kingdoms,  the  Non-conformists  of  Englanjd  not 
being  ejected  till  the  month  of  August  in  the  following  j.ear,  nor  the  Presbyterians 
Of  Scotland  till  the  subsequent  month  of  October,  1662.  The  reason  of  the  minis- 
ters being  ejected  In  Ireland  so  long  before  their  brethren  in  tl^e  Sister  kingdom 
was  thisr — The  old  form  of  ehuroh  goTornment  and  worship  had  never  beea 
abolished  by  law  in  Ireland;  and  therefore,  at  the  Restoration,  Prelacy,  being 
still  the  legal  Establishment,  was  immediately  recognised  and  enforced.  Both  in 
England  and  in  Scotland  it' had  been  abolished  by  acts  of  their  respective  Parlia- 
ments, and  the  Directory  substituted  in  room  ^f  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  that  these  acts  should  be  first  repealed,  and  new  acts  of 
Parliament  passed,  before  the  bishops  had  power  to  proceed  against  those  who  did 
not  conform."     (Rcid,  vol.  ii.  p.  850,  and  note  16  oil  Same  page.) 

t  From  M3.  MinutCB,  quoted  by  Reid,  voL  iL  p.  426. 
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ters  were  acoDStomed  to.  celebrate  among  their  own  people.  At 
another  tune,  tfaey  were  assailed  because  their  ministers  obeye<i( 
their  presbyteries  by  preaching  in  vacant  charges ;  while  the  most 
absurd  charges  of  disloyalty  were  urged  against  them  in  rimlent 
pamphlets,  and  often  made  the  subject  of  legal  intestigation  before 
onscrnpulouB  magistrates.  To  -such  lengths  were  these  harsh  pro- 
ceedings carried,  that  a  presbytery,  which  had  met  for  the  pap> 
pose  of  forming  a  new  congregation,  were  arrested  and  indicted 
for  a  riot,  .while  they  w«re  sitting  peaceably  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  making  provision  for  the  spiritual  edifi- 
cation of  their  own  members.  Add'  to  these  trials  the  compli* 
cated  insults  and  vexations  which  flowed  from  the  adoption  by  the 
Gk>yerViment  of  the  '^Sacramental  Test* Act, ^-'  an  act  which,  m  ita 
operation,  was  most  oppressive,  and  it  will  not  seem  strange  that, 
at  this  period,  considerable  numbers  of  the  PreftWterians  began  .to 
seek  relief  by  emigration  to  the  colonies.  Iji  England,  the  Dit- 
senters  enioyed  full  security  for  their  rdigious  oli«ervances ;  but 
in  Ireland,  and  among  the  Presbyterians,  the  disabilities  created 
by  this  act  extended  to  all  civil  and  military  offices  held  under  the 
Crown.  In  fact,  no  Presbyteriaii  couM  hold  «ny  situation  in*  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  customs,  the  excise,  or  the  post-office,  in  any 
court  of  law,  or*  officiate  as  a  magistrate,  without  conforming  to  the 
Established  Church. 

After  the  accession  ef  the  House'  of  Hanover  to  the.  throne, 
the  Ulster  Presbyterians  continued  to  endure  many  grievances  of 
the  most  mortifying  and  irritating  character,  even  subsequent  to 
the  period  when  their  worship  was  legalized  by  the  *'Aot  of  Tole- 
ration." Many  of  the  largest  estates  were  in  the  hands  of  Epis- 
copfflians,  who  utterly  refused  to  allow  Presbyterian  churches  to 
be  erected  oft  their  properties.  To  enforce  conformity,  many 
landlords  exacted  a  higher  rental  from  Presbyterians  than  they 
demanded  from  their  Episcopal  tenantry;  and,  as  soon  as  any 
yielded  to  this  pressure,  and  joined  the  Established  Church,  their 
rents  were  reduced  to  a  just  standard.  Though  constituting  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  Ulster,  no  gentleman  q(  thmr  com- 
munion could  fill  the  office  of  magistrate  or  sherifi*,  and  even  their 
leaohers  had  much  difficulty  in  conducting  their  schools.  At 
length,  on  the  accession  of  ueorge  tl.,  such  changes  occurred  in 
many  districts  of  Ulster,  that  emigratipn  to  America  began  to  be 
carried  out  on  a  scale  far  beyoifd  any  thing  known  in  the  history 
of  the  province.  After  the  Revolution,  and  ^ith  a  view  to  en- 
courage the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  North,  many  of  the 
landholders  had  given  leases  to  their  tenants  in  conformity  withr 
the  article  in  the  "  Condition"  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
Many  of  thesb  leases  were  only  for  thirty-one  years ;  j^nd,  now 
that  they  had  expired^  the  landlerd^  took   advantage  of  the 
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lenantfl,  and  railed  the  rents  of  their  holdings  to  an  unwonted 
Buniy- because  <}f  the  increased  value  of  the  lands,,  which  had  been 
improved  by  the  tenants^  skill  and  industry.  Add  to  thii^  the 
annoyance  of  a  proportionate  increase  of  tithe  paid  to  a  hier- 
arohy  and  clergy  who  not  only  readered  the  Presbyterians  no 
spiritual  benefits  in  return^  but,  .on  the  other  hand,  were  their 
most  determined  oppressors, — and,  still  further,  the*  distresses 
arising -.from  a  number  of  uncongenial  season^,  which  produced 
scanty  harvests^-r-and '  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  emi^ 
gration  should  be  hailed. a^  a  boon  by  any  people  so  unfavoumbly 
eircumstanced.      «  * 

.Addressing  the  Secretary  ofStat^  in  England,- Archbishop 
Boult^  gives^.  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  condition  to  which  the 
Korthejm .  Presbyterians  had  been  reduced.  According  to  his 
statement,  a  number  of  agents  from  the  colonies,  and  masters  of 
vessels,  aware  of  the  distress  whioh  existed  and  of  the  dissatis- 
faction yrhich  was  felt  by  the  people  with  the  administration  of 
law,  had  travelled  through  the  country,  pointing  out  the  advan- 
tage^  which  might  bd  eigoyed  by  those  who  would  vesolve  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  and.  seek  that  peace  and  .prosperity  which  were 
offered  in  an  American  home.  The  archbishop  also  shows  that, 
in  three  ^ears,  no  less  than  four  thousand  two-  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children  had  deserted  the  countrv,  and  that,  of  these^ 
no  less  than  three  thousand  one  hundred  had  gone  in  the  summbr 
of  1728;'*'  The  wisdom  of  the  Head  of  the  church  in  all  these 
providences  is  abundantly  manifest.  ^Had  the  Ulster  Presbyte* 
rians  been  permitted  to  abandon  their  country  at  the  time  when 
Livingston  and  Wbllace  were  deputed  to  prepare  for  carrying 
out  the  BchemC)  their  numbers  were  then  so*  few  that  a  small  bo4y 
only  could  have  jreached  the  colonies,  while  it  is  probable  that  a 
weak  remnant  only,  unable  to  contend  with  the  trials  which  were 
still  to  be  encountered,  would  have  remained  at  home..  Had  the 
voyage  of  ^'The  Eagle^Wing"  succeeded,  a  similar  result  must 
have  taken,  place,  ulster  would  never,  in  that  case,  h&ve  become 
the  great  nursery  for  our  church  which  it  has  been  tot  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  sending  off  the  excess  of  its  population  from  year 
to  year  to  strengthen  the  cause  which  had  been  established  on 
this  great  continent,  while  the  parent-stock,,  whioh  remained  In 
its  own  land)  continued  to  grow  and  prospisr.'  The  church  had 
now,  however,  attained  to  a  considerable  magnitude ;  and,  from 
this  time  forward,  the  American  colonies  presented  attractions  .to 
the  Ulster  Presbyteri^ins  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  occur- 


«  Boiilter*B  '<  LetteTi,"'ToL  L  pp.  260-^61.  Writing  in  the  spring  of  next  year, 
Be  says,  **  There  are  now  seVen  ships  at  Belfast,  carrying  off  about  one  thousand 
passengers." 
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reiice  of  many  social  cbanges  on  botb  sides  of-  the  ocean  have  not 
served  to  diminish.  The  tide  which  then  commenoed  to  flow  has 
never  ceased  to  set  in  the  same  direction^  until,  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  probable  that  the  descendants  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rians in  the  United  States  are  threefold  more  numerous  than  the 
whole  Presbyterian  population  no.w  in  Ireland.*  * 

The  circumstances  here  enumerated  will  account  for  the  fact, 
that  a  greater  number  of  settlers  arrived  in  this  country  .from 
Scotland  than  from  Ireland  during  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  that  afterward^  this  proportion  was  decidedly' r^ 
versed,  and  the  majority  were  supplied  from  Ireland,  The 
troubles  in  Scotland  were  mainly  terminated  by  the  Revblution 
settlement ;  but  many  of  the  grievances  of  the  Ulster  Presbyte* 
rians  were  only  then  oommeneiBg,  In  Scotland^  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  tenure  of  land  did  not  exist,  while  it  was 
chiefly  after  the  BeTolution'  that  the  evils  of  the  landlord  system 
in  Ireland  .began  to  be  fully  ezperienced.t  These  trials  were 
endured  by  the  people  of  Ulster  until  patience  became  exhausted; 
and,  as  hope  died  out,  the  disheartened  people  began — at  first  in 
small  numbers,  and  then  in  jgreater.  bodies— ^to  desert  their  homes. 
Although  ft  goodly  'number  of  emigrants  had  gradually  beeti 
leaving  the  country  for  the  colonies,  and  even  Makemie  and 
others  had  commenced  their  labours  among  the  Scotch  and 
Ulster  settlers  before  the  Revolution,  still,  it  was  after  that  period 
that  the  great  emigration-movement  commenced,  which,  at  length, 
attained  to  such  a  magnitude  that  certain  leading  authorities^  in 
Ireland  began  to  dread  the  removal  of  the  entire  Presbyterian 
population  of  Ulster.§  *  For  instance,  six  thousand  Irish  are 
reported  as  having  come  to  this  country  in  1729,  and,  before  the 
middle  o^  the  century,  nearly  twelve  thousand  arrived  annually 
for  several  years.  ||  Of  these,  the  greater  number  *  arrived  in 
Pennsylvania,  although  many  of  them  afterwards  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Garolinas.  At  the  same  time,  Charleston  had  be^ 
come  a  favourite  port  of  arrival  for  Irish  and  Scottish  settlerS| 
many  of  whom  found  their  way  out  into  the  agrioitltural  districts 


*  Vide  Rei^f  toL  iii.  p.  614,  note  56.  *. 

t  Many  of  these  evils  still  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  conntry,  and,  for  several 
years  past,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  settle  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
landlords  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soiL  The  nieaeiire  is  popularly  known  as 
the '*  Tenant-right"  movement. 

iWodrow's  MS.  Letters,  zz.,  No.  129. 
Vide  Hodge's  History,  p.  65;  Holmes's'  AnnaW,  vol.  i!.  p.  128.     Holmes  says; ' 
that,  **in  the  first  fortnight  of  1773,  three  thousand  five  hundred  passengers  ar- 
rived in  Pennsylvania  from  Ireland.     In  October,  a  ship  arrived  from  Oalway,  in 
the  North  (west)  of  Ireland,  with  eighty  passengers,  and  a  ship  firom  Belfast,  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy  passengers."  Vol.  ii.  pi  S06. 
II  Pxoud's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  voL  11.  pp.  278-274. 
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of  Nortb  and  South  Carolina,  and  numbers  of  the  remainder  con-* 
stitmted  the  early  settlers  of  Georgia.'*' 

The  religions  Views  of  these  founders  of  our  church — whether 
thej  came  from  Scotland  or  from  Ireland-^-were  equally  decided 
and  well  known.  They  steadfastly  adhered  ^^to  the  form  of 
sound  words''  laid  down  iu  the  Westminster  Standard^,  which  they 
held  to  be  the  fullest,  the  clearest,  and*  the  most  scriptural  ex* 
hibition  of  the  truths  of  revelation  which  had.  been  drawn  up*  for 
the  use  of  the  church  in  -any  age.  *  All  the  in&ieaces  which  had 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Scottish  population,  from  the  reign 
of  James  1.  till  that  of  William.  IH.,  had  never  infected  them 
with  the  leaven- of  Pelagian  or  Socinian  error.  The  Moderatism 
which  afterwards  grew  up  in  the  conntry,  ai:id  produced  such  a 
harvest  of  evil,  ifM  a  plant  of  later  nrowtli.  The  seed  of  this 
Upas-tree  was  sown  at  the  time  of  tt|^  Revolution  settlement, 
when  the  ^^eotaipromise"  or  ^^  comprehension"  was  assented  to, 
which  allowed  the  intruded  Prelatista  to  remain  in  the  parishes 
which  they  then  held  in  the  Scottish  church.  In  Ireland,  the 
population  were  equally  Calvinbtic  and-  Evangelical.  The  allure- 
ments of  place  and  power,  the  fascinations,  of  the  national  Esta* 
bliahment,  the  tyranny  of  the  Government,  the  continued  perse- 
cutions of  the  hierarchy,  and  Che  insolent  eo^duct  of  the  gentry, 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  were  powerless  to  seduce  or  to  drive 
them  from  their  integrity.'  The  Ulster  Scots  maintained  their 
principles  through  the  storm  as'  well  as  in  the  calm,  resisting 
alike  the  minions  of  the  Stuarts  during,  the  monarchy,  and  the 
proffered  endovrments  or  the  frowns  of  the  officials  of  Cromwell  in 
the  days  of  the  commonwealth.  They  could  leave  the  country,  but 
they  could  not  abandon  their  principles.  No  ^prdatio  forms  had 
crept  into  the  system  of  church  government^to  which  they  Were 
attached,  and  they  were  equally  free  from  Arminian  views ;  while 
no  elements  "of  Congregationalism  had  been  adopted  into  their 
disoipliite.  They  were  as  much  opposed  to  Independency,  on-  the 
one  hand,  as  they  were. to  Prelacy,  on  the  other;  and  that|form 
of  church  government  which  they  loved,  and  for  the  .maintain- 
ance  of  which  they  had  testified  'in  davs  of  trial,  they  brought 
with  £&em  to  these  shores.  Politically  and  religiously,  they 
were. in, a  strait  between  three  parties,  and  from  the  enmity 
of  each  they  had  to  calculate  on  ill-will  and  suffering.  The 
Papists  hated  them,  as  being  heretics,  and  as  intruders  on  a 
soil  which  formed  the  heritage  of  their  fathers.  The  Prelatists 
trampled  upon  them,  as  a  stiff-necked  generation,  because  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  lawfulness  of  the  power  which  the 


*  Holmefl,  Tol.  H.  pp.  131,  142. 
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heads  of  the  chtir<!|h  assnmecL  *  And  the  citII  nderaof  the  day  6nb» 
jected  them  to  penalties,  because  they  protested  against  tyranny^ 
and  demanded  the  exercise  of  constitutional  power  *in  the  stated 

•Even  as  early  as  1^59  we  find  Willock — ^the  colleague  of  Knox 
-—propounding  to  the  Convention  of  Estates,*  in  Edinborgh,  the 
doctrine, ^^^  that  the  power  of-  rulers  was  limited  both  by  reasoa 
and  by  Scripture,  and  that  they  might  be  deprived  of  it  upon 
Yalid  .grounds."  To  these  sentiments  Knox  assented,  with  certaiif 
limitations,  not  of  the  principle,  but  merely  to  guard  against  pas* 
sion  or  prejudice  oeing  allowed  to  rule  in  the  practical  arpplicaHoa 
of  the  principle  in  individual  cases.  The  Asiembly  of  1649  de* 
olared  ^^  that,  ad  magistrates  and  their  power  are  ordained  -qi  Qod, 
80  they  are,  in  the  exercise  thereof,  not  to  wall^  after  their  own 
will,  but  according  to  the  law  of  equity  and  rigbteousnesr;  that 
a  boundless  and  unlimited  power  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  n0 
king  or  magistrate ;  and  that  there  ia  a  mutual  obligation  betwi^l 
the  king  and  his  people,— -each  ef  them  is  tied  to*  the  other  for  the 
performance  of.  mutual  and  reciprocal  duties."  From  these  poai* 
tions  the  Scottish  people  were  never  .driven.  To  these  sentimentSi 
and  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Covenants,  both  the  Scot* 
tish^and  the  Ulster  Presbyteriansf  adhered  during  that  long  wat> 
fare,  in  whidi  they  xesistod  the  poWer  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and 
in  which  they  ultimately  trii^pned,  while  the  faithless  race  that 
had  oppressed  them  was  hurled  from  the  throne. 

The  training  through  which,  in  Scotland  and^  Ireland,  o«r 
emigrant,  fathers  had  been  conducted  waa  admirably  adapted  to 
constitute  them  wise  and  energetic  founders  of  new  states.  Thej 
were  lovers  of  liberty,  but  they  respected  law ;  and  it  was  a  por* 
tion  of  their  creed  that  the  ofSee  of  the  civil  magistrate  is  of. 
God.  Such  a  people  were  eminently  qualified  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  institutions  of  a  free  country.*  All  national  aao* 
ciations  of  men  require  the  influence  of  a  restraining  power.  An 
atheistical  or  an  immoral-  people  may  be  controlled  by  the  pre* 

*  Vide  Hetherington,  8d  «d»,  Edinbiii^,  p.  25. 

f  When  the  Irish  Presbyteriant  were  jobarged  With  disloyaltjr  by  one  of  th^ 
many  traducert,  in-  the  reign  of  I^nnt,  their  defender,  Kirkpatrick,  justifies  their 
views  by  ah  appeal  to  the  principles  which  placed  William  III.  on  the  throne.  0ft 
quotes  the  sentiments  of  Hoadly  Iks  expressing  Presbyterian  Tiews.  Hoadly  lfa4 
rectived  the  thanks  of  the  Itonse  of  Commons  for  his  writings ;  and  Kirkpatrlek 
quotes,  fh)m  the  sermon  preached  by  him  before  the  LOrd^Mayor  of  London,  the 
following: — <*If,  therefore,  they  ^i.  e.  magistrates)  use  their  power,  to  the  hurt 
and  prejudice  of  human  society,  tney  act  not,  in  any  such  instances,  by  authority 
firom  Ood,  but  contrary  to  Bis  wilL  .  Nor  eaa  th^,  in  toeh  instaaees^  be  fmUed 
hti  vieegerents  without  the  highest  profaneness :  and,  therefore,  to  oppose  then 
in  such  oases  cannot  be  to  oppose  the  authority 'of  God;  nay|  tk  pawve  turn" 
wtittanet  would  appear,  upon  examination,  to  be  a  much  greater  opposition  to  tho 
wiU  of  God  than  the  contrary."  ( Vide  Kirkpatriok*8  **  Presbyterian  Loyalty," 
Belfast,  1718,  p.  4.) 
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Bence  of  a  milita^  force  which  represents  and  carries  out  the 
will  of  an  autocrat;  but  amoral,  religious,  and  educated  people, 
among  whom  the  fear  of  God  dwells  and  the  influences  of  religion 
are  in  full  operation,  will  require  little  external  force  or  compul- 
sion to  secure  the  observance  of  order  or  obedience  to  just  and 
equitable  laws.  Their  religion  and  their  politics  both  take  hold 
on  the  sanctions  of  eternity ;  and  in  their  integrity,  their  obedience 
to  law,  and  their  respect  for  those  who  rule,  it  will  be  seen  that 
true  religion  is  the  only  safe  foundation  on  which  the  edifice  of 
civil  society,  especially  in  a  republic,  can  be  erected  with  any 
rational  prospect  of  permanence. 

Such  were  our  emigrant  fathers.  ^' Their  moral  prmciples 
were  derived  from  the  words  of  ffim  who  lives  and  abides  forever ; 
and  the  commands  of  God,  and  the  awful  retributions  of  eternity, 
gave  force  to  these  principles,  which  became  a  living  power  and 
a  controlling  influence.  The  time  has  but  just  passed  when  the 
schoolmaster  from  Ireland  taught  the  children  of  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Carolinas  as  they  taftght  in 
the  mother-count'fy, — when  the  .children  and  youth  at  school  re- 
cited the  Assembly's  Catechism  once  a  week  and  read  parts  of  the 
Bible  every  day.  The  circle  of  their  instruction  was  circum- 
scribed; but  the  children  were  taught  to  speak  the  truth  and 
defend  it,  to  keep  a  good  consciei^ce,  and  fear  Gqd, — the  founda- 
tion, of  good  citizens  and  great  men.  Wherever  they  settled  in 
America,  besides  the  common  schools,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  high-schools  and  academies,  and  to  colleges,  to  educate  men 
for  all  the  departments  of  life,  carrying  in  their  emigration  the 
deep  conviction,  that  without  sound  education  there  could  be  no 
permanence  In  religious  or  civil  institutions,  or  any  pure  and  un- 
debased  enjoyments  of  domestic  life."* 

This  work,  in  the  body  of  which  and  in  the  biographical  depart- 
ment an  attempt  is  made  to  record  the  incidents  of  the  lives  of  a 
{;oodly  number  of  those  honoured  men  and  to  chronicle  their 
abours  in  founding  our  Zion,  will  form  an  enduring  monument  to 
their  intelligence,  their  social  worth,  and  their  earnest  religious 
convictions.  The  seed  which  they  sowed  in  troublous  times,  and 
which  they  watered  with  their  tears,  has,  under  the  divine  bless- 
ing, grown  up  a  goodly  tree,  and  prospered,  until  its  branches  are 
spreading  out  ana  overshadowing  this  fair  land !  '^  The  memory 
of  the  just  is  blessed."     Uito  perpetua  / 

William  Blackwood. 

Mabcr,1857. 


«  Fooie'8  Sketches  of  Nbrth  CaroUna,  pp.  122,  128. 
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The  northern  dtstrict  of  Ireland  was  to  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland  in  the  days  of  James  and  Charles  whaiNew  !^ng- 
land  was  to  the  Puritans, — a  refhge  firom  oppression ;  and  the 
intelligence,  the  integrity,  and  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  is  the 
memorial  of  their  wisdom  and  their  piety.  Th6re  was  a  time 
when  the  most  judicious  ministers  thought  that  they  must 
leave  their  new  homes  and  lead  their  brethren  to  the  wild 
tracts  of  America  as  once  they  had  gone  with  them  to  the 
devastated  and  confiscated  fields  of  Irish  rapine.  They  took 
the  Eagle's  Wing*  to  speed  them  across  the  bceto ;  but  the  sea 
wrought  and  was  tempestuous,  and,  after  many  disasters,  they 
abandoned  their  projectf  Bishop  Bramhall,  in  Latin  verse, 
derided  the  return  of  the  Puritanical  Argo  without  the  golden 
fleece.  They  were  not  suflfered  to  come  hither;  there  they 
were  to  build  the  church  of  God,  and  be,  though  not  imme- 
diately, yet  really,  the  instruments  of  planting  religion  in  our 
land ;  for  the  individuals  who,  single-handed,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  church,  owed  to  TTlster  their  birth,  and  to  her 

♦  1687.  Keid'8  Hist  Presl)yterian  Church  in  Ireland. 

t  The  saintly  Rutherford  wrofe,  in  16S7,  to  John  Stuart,  ProTost  of  Ayr: — 
«I  would  not  haye  you  think  it  strange  that  your  Journey  to  New  England  has  got 
such  a  dash.  It  hath  indeed  made  my  heart  heaTy ;  but  I  know  that  it  is  no 
dumb  proTidence,  but  a  speaking  one  whereby  the  Lord  speaks  his  mind  to  you, 
though  for  the  present  ye  do  not  well  understand  what  he  saith.  However  it  be, 
Be  that  sltteth  on  the  floods  hath  shown  you  his  ma^ellous  kindness  in  the  great 
depths.  .  .  .  Let  me  hear  fh>m  yon,  for  I  am  anxious  what  to  do.  If  I  saw  a  call 
Hor  New  En^Uuid  I  woald  floUow  It"    90th  Letter  abo. 
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pastors  and  faithfnl  teachers  the  training  in  knowledge  and 
goodness  which  made  them  benefactors  of  this  whole  nation. 

In  1641,  Mr.  Castell,  the  Parson  of  Cortenhall,  published* 
a  plan  for  introducing  the  gospel  into  the  colonies.  It  was 
approved  by  seventy  ofcthe  Westminster  divines,  by  Alexander 
Henderson  and  the  Scottish  Commissioners.  But  forty  years 
passed,  and  nothing  was  done  by  the  Establishment  or  the 
Dissenters.  The  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  period,  like  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  had  too  many  foes,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
poverty,  t6  attempt  the  extension  of  her  doctrine  ibnd  her 
discipline  in  parts  beyond  sea. 

But  the  folly  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Government  contributed 
to  effect  a  result  which  the  Church  was  unable  to  accomplish. 
As  in  the  Apostolic  age  persecution  led  to  the  disciples  being 
scattered  abroad  throughout  Jadea  an4  Samaria;  so  the  oppres- 
sion of  men  ki  high  places  in  Britain  became  the-  occasion  of 
settling  the  wilds  of  America  with  the  fathers  of  our  Presbjw 
terian  Zion.  ! 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  the  victorious  gene- 
ral sent  the  Scots  prisoners  by  shiploads  to  the  Plantations  iQ 
be  sold.  A  list  of  those  sent  in  one  vessel  is  preserved  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society's'  Collections.  After  the 
Restoration  the  same  method  was  pursued  by  the  king^  and 
many  of  those  concerned  in  the  risings  at  Pentland  and  Botk«> 
well  wore  consigned  to  servitude  beyond  the  Atlantic  A 
stream  of  Emigration  flowed  from  the  oppressed  congrega^ 
tions,  and  Scottish  merchants  apd  physicians  were  found  from 
New  York  to  Charleston,  and  throughout  the  West  Ii^dief* 
Robert  Livingston  came  to  New  York  in  1672t  with  his 
nephew.  He  was  a  son  of  the  venerable  minister  qf  Ancrqm, 
who  was  banished  to  Holland,  and  whose  name  is  linked  in 
honourable  remembrance  with  the  signal  refre^ing.  at  th« 
Kirk  of  Shotte. 

Between  1670  and  1680,  Scottish  Presljyterians  settled  on 
the  eastern  branch  of  Elizabeth  River,  near  Norfolk,  in 
Virginia,  and  had  a  minister  from  Ireland,  who  died  in 
August,  1683. 

In  the  lower  counties  of  Maryland,  on  the  Eastern  Shore^ 

*  Rcprinied  in  Force's  CoUectiona. 

t  Sedgwick's  Life  of  Gk>T«nor  WilliMS  JUfinpteo. 


ihey  established  themselves,  dnritig  the  persecution  m  their 
native  land.  They  had  meeting-hoases'^  in  Snow  Hill,  Pitt's 
Oeek,  Wicomico,  Mohokin,  and  Rehobotfa,  at  least  twenty 
years  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  eentury.  Their  impli- 
cation is  the  first  that  is  kaown'to  have  been  made  to  the  British 
chnrches  for  a  minister.  In  I>ecember,  1680,  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Stevensf  was  laid  before  Laggan  Presbytery,  in 
Ireland,  to  send  a  minister  to  the  people  in  Maryland,  beside 
Virgiiiia."t  ^      . 

The  Scottish  jioblemen  and  gentlemen  who  opposed  the 
introduction  of  arbitraty  power  nnder  the  guise  of  prela^, 
were  in  '  close '  correspondence  with  Shaftesbary  ind  other 
leaders  of  the  Country  party  against  the  Courtr  While 
seeking  his  aid  and  counsel  to  effect  a  political  change  at 
home,  they  embarked  also  in  his  schenie  of  settling  C!arolina.| 
The  king  signified,  toward  the  end  of  1682^  to  his  council  in 
Scotland,  that  Sir  John  Cochran,  of  Ochiltree,  and  Sir  George 
Campbell,  of  Cesnock,  had  been  sent  up  to  hith  as  cornnus- 
rioners  about  the  project,  and  he  recommends  the  council  ta 
encfourage  them.  These  commissioners  contracted  with  the 
lords-proprietors  of  Carolina  for  a  county  of  thirty-two  square 
plats  of  twelve  thousand'  acres,  with  a  quit-rent  of  one  penri^ 
an  acre,  aftd  engaged  to  advance*  ten  pounds  for  each  hoxidr^ 
acres  before  October,' 1682,  and  ten  thousand  jx^unds  besides, 
if  necessary  for  charges.  Among  the  thirty-six  "  under-> 
takers"  were  the  Lords  Callender^  Cafdross,  Haddington,  and 
Tester,  with  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwatth,  and  the  eminent 
lawyer  Sir  George  L6ckhart  Their  agent  in  London  was  the 
BeV.  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  was  constantly  engaged  In  Schemes 
against  the  government,  always  detected  and  never  punished. 
It  was  suspected  and  openly  charged  at  the  trial  of  Baillie  of 

Jerviswood,  thiat  there  was  no  purpose  to  promote  emigration, 

---  .    *•         -.-  —  -       

*  Spence's  Early  History. 

t  Colonel  William  StaTeaa  died  l{3d  D^otmber,  16S7,  aged  67,  at  His  rendenoe  in 
Behoboth,  Md. ;  having  been  ^r  twenty-two  years  a  judge  of  the  county  court 
and  one  of  Lord  Baltimore's  council,  and  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  pioTince. 
(Fhim  his  tombstofle,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Vallandingjiiam.) 

J  Reid*8  History  of  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 

{  Wodrow.  In  1685,  «'  the  great  and  gOod  £arl  of  Cassills,^  who  sftt  in  West* 
minster  Assembly,  proposed  to  leave  Scotland.  Archibald  Kennedy,  •  merchant  la 
New  ToriL,  retnnied  at  a  later  date,  haying  succeeded  to  the  ssiMobl 
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aad'that  it  was  a  cover  of  the  designs  which  were  defeated  by  the 
difltioveiy  of  the  Rye-house  plot  and  by  Monmouth's  overthrow. 

After  the  defeat  at  Bothwell,  the  king"^  allowed  the  pri- 
tonerB  who  made  acknowledgment  of  repentance  to  be  trans- 
pchtedy  and  great  numbers  were  banished  in  the  summer  of 
1684.  Two-and-twenty  were  sent  over  to  Carolina  in  one 
ship,  principally  from  Glasgow,  Eaglesham,  and  Eastwood. 
"With  them  sailed  William  Dunlop,  a  probationer,  and  Henry 
Erskine,  Lord  Cardross,  leaving  their  families.  After  a 
voyage  of  great  hardship,  they  reached  Char^^ston  in  the  fall. 
The  settlement  was  at  Port  Royal,  at  the  mouth  of  Broad 
Biver.  ^^The  place  was  sickish;"  and  as  early  as  1686,  ^^the 
English  were  very  much  off  that  plantation  of  Caroliaa.*' 
Adverse,  disheartening  cm^umstances  caused  Cardrossf  to  go 
over  to  Holland,  and  Dunlop  returned  on  the  accession  of 
"WlUiani,  and  wa6  ipade  principal  of  Glasgow. iTniversity. 
Scarce  a  tradition  of  the  enterprise  remains^ 
■  Presbyterians^  from  Fifeshire,  under  the  auspices  of  Colonel 
Klnian  Beall,^  took  up  their  abode  between  the  Potomac 
and  Patuxent,  during  the  time  of  Scotland*s  trouble,  and 
fi)nned  the  congregations  of  Marlborough  and  Bladensburg. 
Thomas  WilsoUyJ  an  English  Friend,  in  1691,  comii^  north, 
after  preaching  in  Yir^nia  and  Carolina,  was  invited  to  his 
house  by  ^^an  ancient,  comely  man,  an  elder  among  the 
Presbyterians,*'  who -lent  him  his  boat  next  morning  across 
the  Potomac,  on  his  way  to  Patuxent. 

Scotsmen  joined  witli  Penn  and  others  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Jerseys.  Fair  were  the  terms  and  wise  the  consti- 
tution promulgated  by  the  proprietors;  numbers  removed 
from  Scotland  to  East  ^Jersey,  taking  many  servants  with 
them,  having  received  as  a  gift  from  .the  council  their 
brethren  who  could  not  comply  with  the  outrageous  measures 
of  the  government.  Among  others  who  removed  was  George 
Scotll  of  Pitlochie,  who  had  suffered  grievously  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  his  non-conformity.    He  was  the  son  of  Sir 

■ 

*  Wodrow.  f  He  wa»  created,  on  the  Reyolution^  Earl  of  Buchan. 

}  He  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  colony  in  1689,  when  he  joined  in  represtatiiig 
to  the  council  thai  there  was  no  ground  for  suspecting  the  Papists  of  a  plot 
MSB.  MarjUnd  Hist  Boo. 

{  Friends*  libracy.  ||  Wodrow. 
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John  Scot,  of  Scotstarbet,  aiid  a  man  of  large  estate*  In  1674, 
he,  with  several  gentlemen,  appeared  before  the  council,  and, 
on  their  acknowledgment  Of  having  been  present  when  John 
Welsh  and  other  **6nted"  ministers  preached,  they  were  fined 
and  ordered  to  lie  in  prison  till  payment  was  made.  Pitlo- 
chie's  fine  was  one  thousand  pounds'Scots, — -the  heaviest  of  all ;' 
and  for  his  alleged  impettinent  and  outrageous  carriage  before 
the  council,  five  hundred  merks  were  ikdded  to  it  Would 
they  have  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy,  the  fine*  would  have 
been  remitted;  th^y  remained  in  prison  till  it  was  paid. 
^  By  and  attour"  all  this,  h^  was  fined  in  the  next  month  one 
thousand  pounds  for  harbouring'  that  excellent  man,  Me. 
Welsh.  After  Ibis,  he  was  intercommuned,  and,  being  seized 
for  attending  conventicles,  was  sent  by  the  council,  February 
8,  1677,  to  the  Bass,'  and  remained  prisoner  till  the  beginning 
of  October,  when  he  was  released  on  giving  bond  to  appear 
when  called.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  that  eminent 
Christian,  William-  Rigg,*  of  Aithemey,  not  appearing  wben 
cited  by  the  council,  was  fined  one  thoutond  merks  for  fr^ 
qnenting  conventicles,  and  was  intercommuned.  Pitlochie, 
on  leaving  the  Bass,  gave  security  in  ten  thousand  merks  that 
he  would  confine  himself  to  his  own  lands,  and  not  keep 
eonventicles.  He  was  before  the  council  May  14, 1679,  on 
a  charge  of  having  violated  his  engagement ;  he  was  ordered 
to  pay  three  thousand  merks  and  confiine  himself  to  his  own 
lands,  the  rest  of  the  penalty  In  Ib^  bond  being  superseded 
"  until  they  see  how  the  said  George  carries  in  timer  coming.** 
He  was  fined  on  the  23d  of  January  following  seven  hundred 
pounds  for  not  attending  musters  And  the' king's -host  In 
1688,  he  was  indicted  for  treason,  rebellion,  and  &vours  done 
to  rebels ;  but,  being  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  prosecution  was 
dropped.  He  was  however,  on  his  return,  sent  to  the  Bass. 
He  petitioned  ^e  council  to  be  let  out  to  remove  to  East 
Jersey,  promising  to  take  with  him  his  felfow-prisotier,  the 
Sev.  Archibald  Riddel,  and  to  be^cautioA  for  him"  in  five 
thousand  merks.  He  was  released  in  the  spring  of  1684,  and 
published  an  appealf  to  the  Presbyterians,  showing  them  the 
advantages  of  settling  therej  especially  of  having  the  free 

*  LiTingston's  Memoirs. 

f  Printed  in  Wliitehead's  Bttt  J«nej  nnder  the  Preprietsriet. 
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.OTJoyment  of  their  own  mode  of  worship,  which  was.  no  longer 
tolerated  at  home.  The  appeal  was  seconded  by  letters  from 
Scotsmen  already  established  there,* particularly  from  Ji^mes 
Johnston,  of  Bpotswood.  Beside  Mr.  Biddel,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Aisdale  accompanied  him,  but  died  at  sea.  The  Be  v. 
•Thomas  Patterson,'*'  who  had  been  ^'  outed"  from  the  parish 
of  Borthwiok  by  the  council,  iq  August,  1662,  and  who  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  pei^ecutors,  was  expected  to 
go  also;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  went.  The  council 
recommendedt  the  king  to  grant  Fitlochie  ^^a  grati&cation/' 
in  consideration  of  services  rendered  bjhis  father,  and 
ga^e  him  w^urrant,  February  11, 1685,  to  transport  fron^  the 
prisons  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Stirlii^,  one  hundred 
persons  v^o  were  willing  to  go,  not  having  landed  puroperty 
worth  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  petit^)ned  afterwards 
for  some  of  those  who  had  recently  been  banished,  and,  ou 
the  7th  of  August,  twelve  more  were  given  him.  The  nances 
of^over  seventy  men  and  of  ten  or  twenty  won\en  given  hint 
jttt  preservesd  hfy  Vodrow. 

They  were,  some  of  them,  meix  of  great  worth,  and  •  had 
already  passcid  through  much  (Suffering.  .  At  the  hea^  was 
jQhn  Frazer,];  who,  having  taken  his  degree  pf  Master  of  Arts^ 
and  gone  to  London  for  his  safety^  iui4  preparation  for  the 
minislryi  was  seised  At  a  meeting  while  the  £ev.  Ai^zander 
Shiifelfl  was  preachings  T^e  minister,  with  Frazer,  John 
Foreman,  and  £ve  others  pf  his  hearers,  ^v^re  sent  up  to 
Scotland,  having  firet  lain  in  STewgate.  They  were  marched 
through  Lpndoni  ^nanaoled  two-and-two,  as  criminals.  They 
were  examined  by  the  jBounoil,  and  ppnt  to  Dunotter.  One 
hundred  persons  were  thrust  .jinto  ^a  vault  under  ground,  with 
one  window,  which  opened  to  the  sea:  there,  ankle<leep  in 
mire,  with  nothing  on  which  to  sit  pr  Jie,  they  were  pent  up 
throu^  the  summer.  Frazer,  weak  and  sick,  was  marched 
on  foot  to  Leithy  where  a  I^ewcastle  ship,  •Richard  Button, 
master,  was.  lying  to  receive  him  •  and  his  cpmpanions  in  tri- 
bulation<  Twenty-eight  persons  left  at  this  time  a  testimony 
dated  August  28,  1685,  against  their  uiijust  banishment 
imd  for  the  covenants  and  the  preaching,  of  the  word  in 

• ^_^^^_ 
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fields  and  'bouses.  Those  who  could  not  pay* their  passa^ 
were  given  to-  PitlOohie^  and  all  the  banished  were  put  into 
his  care.  • 

After  long  delay,  the  ship  sailed,  September  5;  the  pro^ 
visions  began  to  putrefy;  malignant  fever  attacked  nearly 
all  on  l)oard,  and  «wept  away  twenty*two  of  the  prisoners, 
with  most  of  the  crew.  Pitlochie  and  his  excellent  lady  died, 
with  their  sistep-in^law,  Lady  Aithem^y^  and  her  sou  and 
daaghtMT,  and  the  wife  of  Mr,  Biddel.  The.  captain-  waa 
inhuman  beyond  measure.  Upwards  of  sixty  died,  mtoy  o£ 
whom  were  voluntary  exiles,  for  the  word  of  God, 

They  reached  New  Jersey  about  the  middle  of  December; 
The  people 'en  the  coast  showed  them  no  kindness;  but 
*^a  tpwn^  a  little  way  up  the  country  sent  horses  for  l&e 
feeble,  and  entartaihed  all  of  them  till  the  spring.*'  Pitlocbjie 
had  sold  what  remained  of  his  estate  to  pay  the  freight,  aud^ 
dying,  he  gave  the  priaonel:^  to  his  son-in-la^,  Mr.  John 
Johnston.  Th^j  resisted  his  claim;  and  the  goverhor, ' on 
liearing  both -parties,  summoned  a  jury,  whoee  veMict  was^ 
that,  not  having  of  their  own  accord  come  in  that  sbip^  nor 
bargained  with  Pitlochie  for  money  or  service,  they  were  free, 
iioet  of  them,  went  to  New  England,  fmd  were  kindly  .entex>- 


Fraser  was  ordainedf  in  Hartford  county,  Ooniieeticut,  and 
preached  at  Woodbury.  His  labours  were  blessed ;  bat  on  the 
accession  of  William,  he  returned  with  his  wife  to  Scotland, 
and  became  the  minister  of  Alness.  His  son  was  the  author 
of  the  admirable  work  on  Sanctifieation. 

Among  the  voluntaiy  exiles  was  Hobert  McLellan,  of  Bal- 
magechan.  He  had  been  forfeited  in  1680.  He  made  bis 
home  at  Woodbridge ;  and  on  the  revolution,  in  returning 
to  Scotland,  was  captured  by  the  French,  and,  on  being 
released,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Irish  coast.  He  reached 
home  at  last,  and  was  reinstated  in.  Ms  landsi 

Another  was  William  Kiven,  of  Pollockshaws ;  like  McLel- 
lan,  honourable  and  excellent.    He  also  returned. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Riddel  had  a  call  to  a  congregation  on 
Long  Island ;  but  he  preferred  to  settle  at  Woodbridge.    He 

4«w^P^ii^»~"i"^-^«""^— ^^■^"^•^■-^■•^■"i^""^— ■"^"^^~^~'^~^»»"^— ~»~— •^■^^■""^"■"""'^""^"'^"^""""■■■"""""^^"^r"^^^^^"^'""'^^"^"^"^'^" 
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also  retanied,*  Bufferings  b7->tlie>-way,  years  of  imprisonmeiit  iii 
France,  He  was  the  brother  of  the  Laird  .of  Riddel,- in  Rox* 
burghshire, — a  heavy  sufferer  for  conscience.  In  the  summer 
of  1677,  he  joined,  with  Mr.  "Welsh  and  other  "outed"  ministers, 
in  dispensing  the  sacrament  at  Maybole,  in  Cairick.  Bearcl^ 
was  ordered  to  be  made  for  him  after  Botbwell ;  and  proclamat 
lion  was  made,  June  26, 1679,  against  harbouring  or  reletting 
him.  In  Septembof ,  1680,  he  was  seized  while  riding  from 
Moffitt>welI,  and  imprisoned ;  he  demanded  to  be  tried  for  faia 
aoc^36ion  to  die  rising.  He  would  not  engage  to  abstain  from 
field-preaching;  and,  not  being  able  to  find  securiity,  he  was 
left  seven  months  in  Edinburgh  prison  and  three  years  and  a 
half  in  the  Bass.  He  was  libenMted  in  the  spring  of  1681  to 
se'e  his  dying  mother,t  and  in  June  was  again  sent  to  the  Bass 
for  holding  a/x)nventicle  at  Eippen.  There  he  remained  till 
hd  ^led  for  America. 

Among  the  prisoners  were  John  Foreman,  John  Henderson, 
John  Foprd^-T-namee  still  &miliar  in  Freehold.  These  baii- 
ished  men  formed  a  large  part  of  our  early  Cipngregations  ik 
East  Jersey.  .     '     .       •    ' 

•  Colonel  Barclay,  of  Urie,  was,  lUice  l^tlochiej  coneemed  in 
^e  shipment  of  prisoners.  He'  had  twenty-three  given  him 
at  one  time.  He  settled  at  Amboy,  and,  though .  Bearij 
delated  to  the  great  Quaker  apologist,  was  a  churchman. 

'^^That  excellent  person,''  Lord  Neil  Campbell,  the  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Aigyle/  and  the  brother  of  the  earl,  was.  not 
suffered,  after  1681,  to  live  in  his  own  house;  and,  having 
refused  the  test,  he  was  forced  to  go  to.  America  at  hazard  of 
life,  leaving  his  family  behind.  He  returned  on  the  downfall 
of  the  Stuarts. 

The  Kev.  David  Bimpson,  minister  of  Eillean,  was,  after 
the  indulgence,  placed  by  the  <iouncil  at  Kintyre.  He  was 
imprisoned,  but  liberated  March  17,  1685,  on  condition  of 
leaving  the  kingdom.    He  .went  to  New  Jersey  «nd  died  tber^. 

In  the  parish  of  Dalser^  in  Lanarkshire,  the  curate,  Mr. 
Joseph  Clelland,  was  very  active  against  non-conformists. 

— : 1 ' 

•  *  His  dasgfator,  Mrs.  Jmms  Dondw,  rMuaaed  h«r«L— W.  A.  WblUhtadt  Eaq.y 
•f  Newark. 

t  She  bad  been  denounced  ak  a  rebel  while  a  widow.  Her  husband  had  bsto 
heatil jT  ikntd.-— Wodroir. 
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Many  families  were  scattered.  John  Harvie  and  Walter  Eer 
were  seized.  The  former  was  given  to  Pitloehie.  The  latter 
was  banished  September  d,  1685;  he  settled  in  Freehold, 
was  greatly  serviceable  in  promoting  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  lived  till  1744  to  witneem  the  great  awakening.  Th^  Bev. 
Dr.  Eer,  of  Gk)shen/  N^w  York,  and  the  Bev.  Jacob  Eer,  of 
Somerset,-  Mainland,  were  his  grandsons.    • 

Mr.  Hame,*  Uving  near  Paisley,  a  man  of  property  and 
respectability,  was  imprisoned  for  his  zeal  as  a  Whig,  and ' 
released  on  condition  of  removing  to  America.  '  A  contagious, 
fever  cairied  off  himself  and  his  wife  while  at  sea  in '  a 
crowded  vessel.  His  only  ^child,  ja  daughter  of  fifteen,  was 
kindly  received  by  her  mother's  brother,  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
Ke^  York.  She  married  Willliam  Hoge,  an  exile  for.  Christ's 
sake :  they  settled  at  Amboy.  Their  son  was  the  Rev.  John 
Hoge,  of  ^eqnhon^  Virginia,  and  their  grandson  the  Hev.  Dr. 
Moses  Hoge. 

Little  companies  of  Scotsmen;  driven  from  home  by  brutal 
oppression,  were  scattered  through  East  .Jersey,  Delaware^ 
and  along  York  and  Rappahannock,  in  Virginia. f  There  was 
a  large  emigration  to  Charleston. 

The  closing  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  marked  by  the 
subsiding  of  the  flood  of  religious  feeling  which  had  so  poweiv 
fdly  for  three  generations  agitated  Great  Britain. 

The  turbid  waves  were  almost  at  rest,  and  the  atoms  ktely 
tossing  on  the  top  of  the  billows  were  precipitated  as  from 
a  chemical  solution,  and  gradually  congealed  andstratified  in 
forms  and  masses  as  distinct  and  unchangeable  as  the  second* 
aiy  and  tertiary  formations  of  our  globe. 

A  similar  tefidency  to  assume  and  adhere  to  distinctive 
forms  and  denommitional  pecuUarities  was  displayed  in  this 
country.  . 

The  Dutch  Reformed  congregations,  surrounded  in  the 
larger  t($wns  by  an  English  population,  and  living  under  a 
government  which  fiivoured  the  sole  use  of '  the  English 
tongue,  abated  not  one  jot  of  their  tenacity  for  the  exclusive 

-  -  ■        - 

*  MS.  Life  of  Dr.  Moees  Hoge. 

f  Dr.  Beilby  Porteas,  Bishop  of  London,  wm  bom  of  parents  both  natiTes  of 
TlrginlAy  Us  grtndpuwnts  hftrfaig  remored  fW>m')fewbottle,  the*  parish  serred  by 
LtigbUMiy  to  York  BiTvr,  where '« it  wu  St  least  two  mUet  oTer." 
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Q86  of  Loi^  Dutch  in  their  religious  services.  The  necessity 
thus  created  favoured  the  introduction- of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  increased  rapidly  in 
numbers,  through  the  falling  off  of  the  young  people  from  the 
language  and  the  Church  of  Holland.  The  Xiving^tons  and 
some  other  Scotsmen  adhered  to  the  Reformed  Dut^h  church, 
though  barely  able  to  foUoXir  the  preacher  through  the  mazes 
of  a  strange  language. 

The  Society  of  Fnends,  shaken  hy  the  rupture  with  Keith, 
and  constantly  roused  by  the  earnest  fq>peak  of  ministera 
from  England,  was  in  the  process  of  erystaUization.  Vital 
heat  departed  and  left  th^  beautiful  transparent  forms  sub- 
sisting till  now. 

The  Ranters — a  portion  of  the  gangrene  which  consumed 
the  caufie  of  truth  and  godliness  in  Cromwell's  day — still 
claimed  to  possess  divine '  attributes  and  to  ^  be,  able  tp  do 
actions  inconceivably  vile  without  incurring  guilt.  They  still 
intruded  on  the  worship  of  others,  hooting  like  owls,  dancing 
and  defaming;  but  they  were  almost  extinct^  and  in  a  few 
years  no  trace  and  scarcely 'a  remembrance  of  them  remained 
in  Rhode  Island,  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  Mattinecock,  Long  Island, 
or-  in  'Middletown,  New  Jersey,  where  .onoe  they- were  in 
admiration.*  •»      , 

A  community  existed  near  Chester,t  Maryland,  formed  on 
the  model  devised  .  by  John  Labadie,  who  died  in  1674. 
Samuel  Bownas  visited  ''the  Lkbadies"  in  1702.  When 
supper  came  in,  twenty  men  entered  a  large  room  at  a  call ; 


mm    I. 


*  Friends*  Library.  ,  -     .  *  . 

f  Bownas*!  Jommal,  ia  Friends*  libryy.  Mr.  Ward  wrote,  September  15, 
1666,  to  his  fellow-exile,  John  Brown,  of  Wamphraj :— <*  If  worthy  Labadie  qome 
to  see  yen,  (for  the  French  Synod  hare  begun  to  persecute  him  alteady,  and  bare 
summoned  him  to  appear  at  Amsterdam  to  answer  to  a  commission  that  they  hart 
ippointod  to  question  him  about  some  things ;  they  pretend  he  firrours  the  MU- 
Itanary  opinions ;.  but,  the  truth  is,  they  cannot  bear  his  seal  for  God  ;)4f  he  come, 
I  say,  be  very  kind  to  him,  and  ye  may  think,  if  it  were  not  fit,  haTing  him  dipe 
with  you.  I  am  much  taken  with  the  man,  for  the  great  report  he  hath 'of  pietie, 
teal,  and  learning,  and  for  which  he  is  in  impute  among  all  the  godly  who  know 
him.**  John  de  Labadie  had  been  a  Jesuit,  and  entered  the  Reformed  church. 
William  Penn  Tisited  at  Weiwart,  in  Holland,  a  religionii  sqeiety  whieh  had  been 
ftwakentod  by  him  to  seek  after  a  more  spiritual  fellowship,  and  had  followed  him 
kk  the  way  oi  a  refined  IndejpeiidMmy.  The  Brownists  |Jm  h^  Labadie  in  hlgU 
esteem. 
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fitting  down,  'oae  after  another  took  off  his  hat,  and,  after  a 
season  of  silende,  <fae>  aftier  another  put  on  his  hat  and 
hegtai  to  eat  The  women  ate  by  tiiemselves.  They  had  all 
things  in  common,  but  could  take  nothing  when  t»hey  went 
away.  They  were  in  all  about  one  hundred.  They  made 
linen,  and  had  a  plantation  of  oom^  tobacco,  and  flax;  besides 
niach  eattle.  But  as  •early  as  1720  they  wete  all  scattered. 
They  were  probably  from  Jkarih  Holland. 

^^The  LabadettiB  were  correct  on  the  salQect  of  justified^ 
tkKu"  Whitefield  said,  ^^Jbhn  Labidee  went  on  in  the 
aame  manner  as  the  Morayians,  in-  Maryland.  SLis  plan  was 
carried  as' high  as  theira^  but  it  fell  remarkably.*' 

New  EnglAnd  saw  .a  fonn  of  delusion  in  tiie  followers  of 
Banks  and  Case.'*'  Many  under  their  influence  fell  dgwn  aa 
in  a  fit,  and  rose  up  crying,  "  Oh,.the  joy !"  "  Mtoy  now  living 
bare  not  forgot  the  mad  freaks  of  tiie  infiunous  Oietse  and 
Banks,  with  their  followers.  Who  dould  have  h  stronger  per- 
suasion  of  their  interest  in  Christ  than  they  had  ?  How  did  they 
frequently  go  about  the.  streets  in  a  kind  of  nature,  crying, 
*  Joy,  joy !'  "f  They  were  like  those  in  Scripture  whose  "sins 
were  open  beforehand,  ^ing  ta  judgment  They  went,  in  the 
•pring  of  1699,  into  New  Jersey  luid  Pennsylvania,  ihen  called 
Hthe  new  country/'  and,  after  a  season,  came  to  naught. 

The  attempt  made  by  Massachusetts  to  send  the  gospel  to 
Virginia,  in  1648,  was  promptly  crushed  bj  the  banishment 
of  the  ministers  and  the  expulsion  of  die  congregations.  The 
homeless  people  established  themselves  on  the  western  shore 
of  Maryland,  in  Anne  Arundel^ -And  dhe  adjacent  counties  of 
Charles  and  Prince  O'eorge. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Eill^t  ejected  from  Thirsk,  in  Yoikshire, 
by  the  tJnifonnity  Act^  settled  in  Charles  county  in  1674. 
TbB  prospect  of  usefulness  was  encouraging  at  first ;  but  new 
troubles  arose,  and. -his  hopes  were  blighted.  Those  driven 
from-Nansemondl  retired  to  North  Carolina;  and  Durant's 
Neck,  in  Perquimans  county,  perpetuates  the  name  of  ^'  the 
godly  elder  of  that  orthodox  congregation."  '  His  Geneva  Bible 
is  pneserred  by  the  Historical  fiocie^  Of  North  Carolina. 


*  Mather's  Magnolia.  f  Dickinson's  Display  of  Sovereign  Qraoe. 
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The  New  Haven  colonies  in  West  Jersey  seem  to  haye 
lemained  without  stated  ministers  till  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tory,  when  the  Bev«  Thomas  Bridge,  from  England,  settled 
atOohanzy.  . 

The  Puritan  settlements  on  Long  Island  were  early  sup- 
plied witii  ministers.  These  wer6  East  Hampton,  South- 
ampton, Southold,  Setauket  in  Brookhaven,  Hextipstead, 
Jamaica,  and  Newtown;  even  Flushing^  also,  before  1657^ 
had  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  went  to  Eastern  Virginia. 

In  West  Chester  county,  .New  York,  Bedford  and  East 
Oiester  had  a  miiyster  from  Connecticut 

.  In  East  Jersey  were  the  congregations  of  I3izabethtown^ 
Kewark,  Woodbridge,  and  Freehold.  The  minister  at  New- 
arkf  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  have  recourse  to  some 
other  calling  for  maintenance* 

The  French  churches  in  the  province  of  New  York  gra- 
dui^ly  merged  in  part  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  body;  a 
portion  received  missionaries  from  the  Gk>spel  Propagation 
Society, iind  laid  acdde  their  distinct. character  for  the  Epifrr 
eopal  form. 

The  few  Swede  churches,  of  the  discipline  of  Augsburg, 
retained  their  separate  ^existence  till  of  late  years  they  have 
come  under  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  Bishops  of  New  Jersey^ 
Peimsylvania,  and  Delaware.     .   . 

In  Uie  province  of  New  York  there  was,  before  1699^  but 
one  Church  minister  except  the  chaplains  of  the  forces ;  none 
in  the  Jerseys*  or  Delaware,  and  but  ope  in  Pennsylvania. 
Trinity  Church  was  erected  'in  New  York  in  1696 ;  and  Mr* 
Vesey,  formerly  an  Independent  minister  in  Queen's  county^ 
Long  Island,  celebrated  divine  service  for  the  first  time,  Feb- 
ruary 6, 1697.  Christ  Church  was  erected  in  Philadelphia 
in  1695,  and  was  served  by  Dr.  Clayton,  Bector  of  Crofto%  in 
Yorkshire,  and  afterward  by  Mr.  Evans.  In  1700,  prayer- 
books  were  given- ^^  as  fine  as  those  in' the  queen's  ch^el." 
In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  there  was  provision  by  the  statute 
for  the  clergy,  and  the  parishes  were  mostly  supplied.  In 
North  Carolina  there  were  no  ministers  of  any  peiyuasion  but 
thos^  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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In  South  Carolina,  there  were  Congregationalists  from  Sew 
England,  and  Scottish  Presbyterians.  They  were  so  much 
mingled  in  Charleston  that,  while  the  church  was  independent 
in  its  government,  its  ministers,  for  twenty  years,  were  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland, 

There  was  a  Baptist  congregation  and  several  French 
churches;  yet,  in  1704,  when  there  was  but  one  Episcopal 
congregation,  the  Church  of  England  was  established  by  law, 
and  her  sacramental  test  enacted. 

There  were  Baptist  congregations  from  Ireland  in  Middle- 
town,  Cohanzy,  and  Cape  May,  in  'Kew  Jersey;  there  were 
congregations  from  Jffew  England,  at  Piscataway  and  Cohanzy, 
not  in  fellowship  with  the  other  churches  of  that  order  in  the 
province.  In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  Welsh  Baptist  mi* 
nister  serving  Pennepek  and  Philadelphia.  In  Delarveare 
there-  was  a  'minister  with*  his  flock,  at  Pencader,  from  th^ 
principality  of  'Wales.  > 

In  Philadelphia,'  a  Presbyterian  congregation  was  slowly 
formed  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  century.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  visit  of  Francis  Makemie  to  the  city  in  1692 
led  to  the  gathering  of  the  Protcfstant  dissenters  for  worship 
at  the  Barbadoes  store.  Jedediah  Andrews,  fix)m  Massachu^ 
setts,  began  to  preach  statedly  to  them  in  the  autumn  of  1698. 

Francis  Makemie  came  to  Maryland  in  1682,  and  spent  one 
or  two  years  as  the  minister  in  Lynnhaven  parish,  Virginia. 
He  subsequently  fixed  his  abode  in  Accomac  county,  and  in 
1699  took  license  under  the  ^  Toleration  Act  The  ministers 
of  Laggan  Presbytery*  intimated  to  the  other  presbyteries  in 
Ireland,  in  1684,  their  intention  to  remove  to  America,  (some 
of  them  having  been  invited  thiiher,)  the  course  of  **  the  Pre- 
lational  party'*  being  bo  vexatious;  but  h  favourable  turn  of 
affiiirs  detained  them  in  Ulster. 

The  only  other  Presbyterian  ministers  known  to  have  been 
in  any  besides  the  ]NP^w  England  States  at  an  earlier  date  than 
1706  are  Nathaniel  Taylor,  at  Marlborough,  Maryland;  Dugald 
Simson,  at  Brookhaven,  on  Long  Island,  from  1685  to  1691, 
who  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was,  in  1696,  a  member  of 
Lochmaben  Presbytery ;  Thomas  Bridge,  who  was  called  from 
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Cpluinzy'to  the^  first  church  in  Bostotl,  in  1704;  Mr.  Black, 
who  laboured  in  West  Jersey  and  in  Lewes,  Delaware ;  John 
Wilson  at  Newcastle,  and  Bamuel  Davis,  also  in  Delaware. 

The  state  of  morals  was  generallj  good,  the  people  sober 
and  "  not  over-zealous."  v        .    '   • 

Liberty  of  worship  existed  in  every  province«^  Virginia  was 
no  exception;  for  Makemie  in- no  instance  complains  of  ill* 
nsage  or  molestation,  and,  in  his  ^*  Plain  and  Loving  Persuasive 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,"  published  in 
1705,  he  clearly  assumes  that  intolerance  was  not  the  ord^r  of 
the  day.  The  New  York  law  of  1608,  dividing  the  provinces 
into  parishes  and  precincts,  and  directing 'assessments  of.  a 
rate  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  was  purposely^  worded 
indefinitely,  so  as  not  to  awaken  a  -suspicion  In  the  minds  of 
the  m^ority  of  the  Assembly  of  intention  to  secure  the  com* 
pjilsory  maintenance  of  .the  Episcopal  clergy.  ''There  was  then 
not  one  Church-of-England  congregation  in  the  province,  and 
the  only  diurchman  in  the  Assembly  waci  James  Grahame,  flie 
•peakeri  The  vestry  o§-  Trinity  Churohf  having  inquired,. in 
169S,  if  by  ^'able  Protestant  minister"  was  to  be  understood  a 
Dissenting  minister,  the  Assembly  declared  that  under  the  act 
any  congregation  niight  call  and  settle  a  Protestant  Dissenting 
minister.  Governor  Fletcher  denied  their  right  to  put  such 
an  interpretation  on  the  wordel ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  he 
refused,  in  any  instance,  to  order  the  induction  of  a.  Dissenter 
when  regularly  chosen  by  the  people.  Licrease  Mather,,  seeing 
provision  made  for  support  of  the  gospe],  induced  l{lr.  Vesey, 
who  was|  labouring  on  Long  I^land^  to  go  to  the  city  of  ISew 
York  and  serve  the  spiritual  interest  there.  Governor  Fletcher 
is  said§  to  have  bought  bim  o£  He  sailed  for  England,  and, 
obtaining  orders,  was  inducted||  Sector  of  Trinity  Church  by 
the  two  Dutch  Beformed  divines. 


■Ill    ■.■■■■        ii »  * 


*  ColonefMoiTift,  qaoted  in  Maodonmld's  ffisi  tf  Jamaioa. 

f  Proceedings  of  New  Tork  Abw^vAIj, 

I  Tlie  Rey.  Mr.  Miller;  reprinted  in  N.  T.  IfisL  Soo.  Goa 

3  Doc.  Hist  of  New  York. 

I  Dr.  Brownlee's  Sketch  of  Hietoryof  Reformed  Dntcb  Chnreli  in  Amerios. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Thb  eighteenth  eentniy  opened  with  the  accesaion  of  Anne, 
find  the  restoration  to  fiivosr  of  the  patrons  of  High-Charchism 
and  the  enemies  of  the  liberty  of  the-subject^ 

New  Jerseys  ptfssed  from,  under  the  control  of  the  pn>> 
prietaries,  and  was  united  by  the  orown  with  the  province  of 
Kew  Tork^  under  the  govemmeift  of  the  iQaeen's  cousin, 
Edward  Hyde^  Yiiscount  Combary.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Clarendon,  the  histoiiam  *  Lacking  his  talents  and  his  grave 
dignity  of  manner,  he  wfts-  the  inberitorl"  ofr  his  rapaciousi 
despotic  principles.  Clarendon,  when  he  knew  Charles  the 
Second  to-be  a  Papist,*  made  it  felony  for  any  man  to  say  so; 
while  persecuting  the  non-eofiformistB  without  limit  or  mercy^ 
be  protected  the  chief  instruments  of  the  great  rebellion^  who 
could  purchase  his  fuaour  by  gifts  of  money^  or  of  the.  por- 
traits of  the  noble  families  thciy  had  despoiled  in  the  ciy^l  war» 
Destitute  of  honourable  feeling,  he  made  his  history  a  vehicle 
of  calumny.  He  waa  displaced  by  men  as  worthless  as  himself 
and  died  in  ^exile*  ^ 

Combury  was  a  spendtiirift,  transported  to  the  I^lantations 
to  save  him  from  his  creditors.  He  at  once  assumed  to  be  the 
patron  of  the  church,  and  required  all  congregations  to  apply 
to  him  for  lei|Te  to  settle  ministers.  The  sect  of  the  Hero- 
dians  existed  at  that  day;  they  knew  no  king  but  Ceesar:  and 
loud  were  their  prdfessions  of  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England^ 
now  that  zcbI  for  her  was  the  passport  to  &vour. 

In  1701,  the  Church  partyf  in  Pennsylvania  relused  to  sign 
a  paper  clearing  Penn's  government  of  the  charge  of  persecu- 
tion. In  1708,  they,  with  a  packed  vestry  headed  by  John 
Moore,  waited  on  Lord  Combury,  and,  among  many  compli- 
ments, hoped  they  should  prevail  on  the  Queen  to  extend  the 

•  Lord  DoTer'8  Notet  on  ClttP^ndM.  ^lftiibKm*$Ajuit^0tnatLd9ipbk^ 
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limits  of  his  government  over  them,  that  so  "they  may  enjoy  , 
the  same  blessings  others  do  under  his  authority."  Combury 
came  again  to  Philadelphia.  Colonel  Robert  Quarry  headed 
the  address,  and  asked  him  to  beseech  the  Queen  to  grant 
them  thie  favour.  William  Penn  was  offended  at  these  turbu- 
lent churchmen,  and  asked  the  Lords  of  Trade  either,  to  buy 
him  out,  or  to  let  him  buy  out  "the  hot  Church  party." 

Colonel  Quarry,  an  officer  in  the  customs,  was  a  zealous 
churchman,  and  indefatigable  in  ferreting  out  causes  of  com- 
|llaint  against  the  colonial  assemblies  and  the  govemonr  who 
were  not  of  his  temper  and  notions.  His  letters  in  the  Bit)d- 
head  collection  in  Albany  unveil  his  exertions  for  the  esta- 
blishment  of  thorough  despotism. 

•  The  chief  lg/3tigator  of  all  these  movements  was-  George 
Keith, 'bom  in  Scotland  in  1688,  and  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen 
in  the  class  with  Burnet, 'Bishop  of  Salisbury.  A  prdminent 
minister  in  thcSodety  of  Friends,  he  was  disowned,  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  a  disturber.  Failing  in  his  attempts 'to  fbrm  a  sect 
embodying  the  differences  for  which  he  contended,  he  took 
orders  in  England;  and  his  efforts  in  America,  from  Kew 
Hampshire  to  Currituck,  entitle  him  to  the  credit  of  being  the 
apostle  of  Prelacy,  and  the  snccessful  "founder  of  the  English 
church  on  a  permanent  basis  along  the  sea-coast 

The  appointment  of  a  bishop  for  Virginia  was  resolved  on 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  revenues  of  the  see 
were  to  be  dhiwn  from  the  customs;*  but  there  were  so  many 
other  less  sacred  but  more  fascinating  persons  to  be  supported 
put  of  that  branch  of  royal  income,  that  the-  scheme  was 
abahdoned.  Fears  of  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy,  and 
of  compulsory  enforcement  of  conformity  to  human  appoint- 
ments in  divine  things,  arose  in  the  colonies  soon  after  Sir 
•Robert  Carrf  entered  on  his  government.  The  conduct  of 
Colonel  Fletcher  in  'New  York,  in  assuming  the  right  to  fur- 
liish  the  towns  with  ministers  of  his  own  choosing,  gave  new 
uneasiness.  The  Venerable  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  incorporated  in  1701 ;  with  royal 
&vour,  large  funds,  and  a  strong  array  of  zeal  and  political 

rail  I  ■■  ii..  ■■■  m 

*  Seeker's  letter  to  Walpole.    The  scheme  failed  through  the  resignation  of 
Clarendon, 
•f  MS.  totler  Ib  llM0Mh«B«ftte  Historioal  8oel«lgr. 
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influence,  it  commenced  vigorous  operations^  The  amazing 
proposal  was  made  by  Colonel  Morris,'*'  a  pupil  of  Keith's, 
that  the  society  should  see  that  only  churchmen  were  sent  out 
as  governors  of  the  colonies,  lutid  should  endeavour  to  have 
the  rule  introduced,  that  no  person  should  be  competent  ta 
receive  a  considerable  benefice  in  England,  who  had  not  per- 
formed  three  years  of  missionary  labour  in  America.  Colonel 
Heathcotef  wrote  to  the  Venerable  Society,  that  as  early  as 
November,  1705,  it  was  reported  that  the  Queen  would  main- 
tain from  her  own  purse  a  suf&agan  bishop  in  America.  He 
felt  no  doubt  that,  when  this  was  done,  many  educated  at 
Boston  College  would  conform  and  be  content  to  take  the 
support  secured  by  law,  without  being  burdensome  to  the 
society. 

This  report  gained  so  much  confidence  that  Mr.  John  Lii« 
lingston,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  in  Talbot  county,  and  senior 
clergyman  in  Maryland,  who  was  judged  the  fittest  person,^ 
was  sent  to  Great  Britain  to  be  in  readiness  for  consecration. 
Perhaps  the  chief  hinderance  to  the  consummation  of  the 
project  was,  that  the  clergy  here  and  at  home  were  mostly 
attached  to  the  Jacobite  cause ;  and  that  the  Scots  here,  as  well 
as  in  their  native  land,  were  greatly  embittered  against  the 
government,  by  reason  of  the  onion  of  the  kingdoms.  ,  A. 
Dr.  Chauncey§  said  to  President  Stiles,  ^^The  ministry  regard 
bishops  as  mere  tools;  but  they  are  edge-tools,  and  they  use 
them  only  when  there  is  a  needs-be."  The  scheme,  however, 
was  on  foot ;  for  the  Bishop  of  London|f  addressed  the  Queen's 
Council  in  December,  1707,  urging  that  the  apppintment  of  a 
suffiragan  in  Virginia  would  excite  no  clamour,  and  for  the 
want  of  one,  bigamy  and  all  other  evils  infested  the  provincea 
and  grew  apace.  Archbishop  Seeker  wrote  an  appeal  in  1750 
in  fiivour  of  sending  a  bishop  to  Yii^nia.^  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
King's  College,  Kew  york,.applauded  the  good  design.  There 
was  much  talk  in  London  of  the  matter,  when  the  death  of 


*  Hmwkinf'B  ifitiioiis  of  the  EngHah  Clmroh.* 

t  Bolton's  History  of  West  Chester  County,  New  York.  %  Hawkins. 

2  Stiles's  MSS.,  Yale  College.  Q  Albany  Documents. 

^  Seeker's  letter,  and  a  critical  commentary  on  it,  are  so  curious  and  illustratiTe 
of  tke  times  as  to  deaerte  reprinting  together.  The  critical  oomatnfary  is  in  the 
New  York  State  Xflirar^ 
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Mr.  Henry  Pelham  threw  this,  with  many  other  schemes,  out 
of  mind.  Dr.  Stennet  related  to  Davies,  in  1763,  "a  confer^ 
ence  he  had  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Archbishop 
of  York  about  the  mission  <^  bishops  into  America.  It  was 
very  entertaining.*' 

Two  Jacobite  clergymen,*  Talbot,  of  Burlington,  and  Dr. 
Richard  Welton,  of  Christ  Churchy  Philadelphia,  were  conse- 
crated by  some  of  the  English  non-juring  bishops  in  1723,  and 
came  to  America,  exercising  their  functions  secretly  over  as 
many  as  received  them.  The  British  government  commanded 
them  to  return  immediately.  Talbot  took  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, and  Welton  retired  to  Lisbon.  Talbot  would  not  read 
the  prayers  for  the  reigning  femily,  nor  give  thanks  for  the 
defeat  of  her  majesty's  enemies.  Governor  Hunterf  said,  in 
1716,  that  he  incorporated  the  Jacobites  at  Burlington  to 
sanctify  his  sedition  and  insolence.  The  Venerable  Society 
ceased  to  employ  Talbot,  on  account  of  his  disaffection  to  the 
House  of  Hanover. 

'  Gibson,  J  Bishop  of  London,  wrote  to  the  clergy  in  America 
to  beware  of  asserting  the  invalidating  the  baptism  of  Dis- 
senters; for  it  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  non-jurors,  to  injure 
l!he  Church  of  England,  and  was  in  opposition  to  the  constant 
doctrine  of  the  church. 

In  1699,  Yesey§  declared  that  experience  had  undeceived 
him  ais  to  the  comforts  to  be  found  in  his  new  situation  as  the 
Recfbr  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York : — "  We  find  ourselves 
under  all  discouragements  imaginable."  .  Lord  Bellamont  de- 
scribes him  '^as  capable  of  any  wickedness,  base,  unchristian; 
his -wickedness  is  plain;  he  wants  honesty."  With  Gtovemor 
Hunter  he  came  into  direct  conflict,  and  used  all  means  to 
destroy  his  credit  at  home.  The  sin  of  Bellamont  and  Hunter 
consisted  in  refnsing  to  bestow  on  Trinity  Church  "  a  small 
fiirm,"  called  "The  King's  Bowerie."  They  gave  the  rector  a 
lease  of  it  during  their  continuance  in  oflice  as  governor. 
Vesey  wanted  it  in  fee ;  he  subsequentiy  obtained  it.  That 
"small  farm"  now  lies  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,,  and  yields  a 
princely  revenue. 

I 

*  Dorr's  Hktoty  of  Christ  Chwoh.  f  AUw^  ]>ooiim«nt«. 
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In  1702,  besides  Vesey,  the  clergymen  in  New  York  "  in 
orders"  were  Bartow,  church  missionary  at  West  Chester,  and 
Stuart,  in  Bedford.  They  were  missionaries.  Patrick  Gordon 
was  "expected  suddenly." 

The  town  of  Jamaica*  was  settled  entirely  by  Presbyterians ; 
and  in  1702  there  were  considerably  above  a  hundred  families, 
exemplaiy  for  all  Christian  knowledge  and  goodness.  They 
had  a  stone  church  worth  £600,  and  a  parsonage  valued  at 
£1500;  the  glebe  consisting  of  an  orchard  and  two  hundred 
acres  of  land.  The  Act  of  1698  had  constituted  Jamaica, 
Newtown,  and  Flushing,  a  parish,  and  imposed  the  obligation 
to  raise  £60  for  the  support  of  a  minister.  This  had  been 
wholly  disregarded  until  the  accession  of  Combury,  when  the 
town  elected  (Jan.  1702)  Presbyterians  for  churchwardens 
and  vestrymen,  and  settled  in  the  following  month  the  Itev* 
John  Hubbard,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  He 
was  bom  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  1677,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1695,  in  the  same  class  with  Andrews  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Hubbard  took  a  journey  to  Boston,  and  on  his  return  in 
the  summer,  of  a  Saturday,  learned  that  Bartow,  the  church 
missionary  at  West  Chester,  had  just  arrived;  and  he  sent  to 
inquire  if  he  intended  to  preach  on  the  morrow.  He  answered 
that  he  did.  The  next  morning,  Bartow  went  to  church  on 
the  last  ringing  of  the  bell;  and,  finding  that  Hubbard  had 
begun  his  service,  he  wei^t  straightway  to  the  "pew"  or  pulpit 
and  sat  down,  expecting  he  would  desist,  "being  he  knew  I 
had  orders  from  the  government  to  officiate  there."  Hubbard 
did  not  desist,  and  Bartow  forbore  to  make  any  interruption; 
but,  in  the  afternoon,  he,  with  the  countenance  of  Chief-Justice 
Mompesson,  and  Mr.  Carter,  her  majesty's  controller,  went 
very  early,  and  when  Hubbard  arrived  he  found  Bartow  read- 
ing the  liturgy.  He  withdrew,  and  assembled  the  congrega- 
tion in  an  orchard  hard  by.  Many  went  in  and  took  benches 
and  seats  out  of  the  church.  Bartow,  on  finishing,  locked  the 
church  and  gave  the  key  to  Cardale,  the  sheriff.  The  people 
asked  for  the  key  and  were  refused;  and  Bartow  sajrs,  jocosely, 
^^  The  scolding  and  wrangling  that  ensued  are  by  me  inefiable." 

*  MaodooBld's  mstorj  of  J«&iaie«. 
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Lord  Cornbaty  thanked  Bartow^  as  doubtless  Ahab  also 
thanked  the  scarcely  more  iniquitous  elders  of  Jezreel,  and 
told  him,  he  would  do  the  church  and  him  justice.  Accord* 
ingly,  in  1703,  Bartow  is  reported  as  receiving  a  benevolence 
of  ^30,  in  addition  to  a  salary  of  £50  from  the  Venerable 
Society. 

My  lord  summoned  Mr.  Hubbard  and  the  heads  of  his  con- 
gregation,  and  forbade  him  ever  more  to  preach  in  that  church ; 
"for,  in  regard  it  was  built  by  a  public  tax,  it  did  belong*  to 
the  Establishment."  He  threatened  them  with  the  penalty  of 
the  statute  for  disturbing  divine  worship,  but,  on  their  submis- 
sion  and  promise,  he  forgave  them.  He  suspended  Hubbard 
for  a  breach  of  the  public  peace,  and  afterward  gave  him  a 
"during  pleasure"  license;  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1705. 

The  Venerable  Society,  in  1706,t  acknowledged  most  thank- 
fully the  continual  bounty  of  the  Queen,  "which  has  had  very 
good  effects  abroad,  by  influencing  and  exciting  the  governors 
and  inhabitants  to  build  several  new  churches,  and  even  to 
convert  some  of  the  meeting-houses  of  the  Quakers  and  other 
sectaries  into  houses  of  worship  according  to  the  Church  of 
England." 

It  was  during  the  great  plague  in  London,  that  Clarendon 
induced  his  pliant  master  to  add  heavier  burdens  to  the  op- 
pressed non-conformists;  it  was  during  the  great  sickness  in 
New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1702,  that  Combury  sought  a 
refuge  in  Jamaica.  He  entreated  Hubbard  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner for  the  use  of  the  parsonage:  it  was  granted,  and,  on 
returning  to  the  city,  his  lordship  delivered  the  house  into  the 
hands  of  the  churchmen.  "The  warrant,"  says  Colonel 
Morris,  "  which  he  gave  to  the  sheriff  to  dispossess  the  dis- 
senting minister  of  tiie  glebe,  waa  wholly  without  form  or  dud 
course  of  law."  Cardale  seized  the  glebe,  surveyed  it  out 
into  lots,  and  leased  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  party. 

Gordon,  who  was  "expected  suddenly,"  arrived  in  Aprils 
1702,  and,  going  from  the  city  to  Jamaica,  he  took  sick  on 
Saturday,  and  died  in  eight  days.  The  Rev.  William  Urqu- 
hart,  who  was  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  Yorkshire 

*  liaodoBald's  Historj  of  Jama&M.  f  Rflp«ct  tf  VMMmbto  Soeiety. 
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clergy,  was  indacted  July  4, 1704,  and  Hubbard,  being  then  in 
possession  of  the  parsonage,  was  ordered  by  Combury  to  de- 
liver it  to  the  rector :  he  did  so  quietly  and  peaceably.  Hub- 
bard died  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  October  11, 1705.  Urqu- 
hart  retained  the  church  and  parsonage  unmolested  till  his 
death,  in  August,  1709. 

Cotton  Mather,  in  his  letter  to  the  London  ministers  in 
1706,  tells  them,  the  good  people  of  Jamaica  adorned  the 
doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  by  a  most  laudable  silence  and 
wonderful  patience  under  these  wrongs. 

The  next  instance'*'  of  the  success  of  Eeith  in  engaging 
Combuiy  in  his  daring  schemes  was  the  seizure  and  impri- 
sonment, l^ovember  21, 1702,  of  Samuel  Bownas,  a  minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Eeith  informed  against  him ;  and 
William  Bradford,  a  printer,  who  had  been  disowned  by 
Friends,  gave  evidence  that  he  heard  Bownas,  in  his  preach* 
ing  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Pearsall,  in  Hempstead,  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  Church  of  England  in  relation  to  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism. 

A  warrant  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Cardale^ 
High-Sheriff  of  Queen's  county,  for  the  apprehension  of 
Bownas.  Colonel  Heathcote,  in  a  letterf  to  the  secretary, 
said,  ^^Many  of  the  instruments  made  use  of  to  settle  the 
church  in  Jamaica  were  of  warm  tempers,  and,  if  report  is 
true,  indifferent  in  their  morals.  One  Mr.  Cardell,  a  transient 
person,  and  of  very  indifferent  reputation,  was  recommended 
and  made  high-sheriff  of  the  county,  and  the  settling  of  the 
church  was  left  in  a  great  measure  to  his  care  and  conduct." 
The  Hon.  William  Smith  calls  him  ^^  one  Oardwell,  a  mean 
fellow."  Thompson^  says  he  sustained  a  despicable  character, 
and,  being  afterwards  thrown  into  prison  for  some  offence,  he 
hanged  himself. 

The  warrant  was  served  on  Bownas  while  at  meeting,  in 
Flushing,  on  the  29th ;  and,  though  he  was  wrongly  named,  he 
took  no  advantage  of  the  defect.  The  sheriff  was  very 
moderate,  and  in  a  very  good  humour ;.  he  spoke  mildly  and 
courteously,  and  blamed  Keith  and  Bradford.    He  let  him  stay 


*  Bowdm's  Jotnrnal.  f  Tetnrnary  11, 1711,  quoted  by  Macdon»ld. 
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three  days  with  his  friends,  and  then  carried  him  to  Jamidca. 
The  four  justices,  on  pretence  of  cold,  met  in  a  small  room, 
and  thus  disappointed  the  great  crowd  which  had  gathered. 
A  priest  was  with  them,  who  put  the  worst  construction  on 
every  thing,  and  the  next  day  he  was  committed. 

On  the  26th  of  December  a  special  commissioij  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  was  held,  and  John  Bridges,  Esq.,  Chief-Justice,  gave 
"an  uncommon  charge"  and  adjourned  the  court  till  Monday. 
The  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill  against  Bownas.  "The  other 
justices,  being  mostly  Presbyterians,  cared  nothing;  but  Bridges 
said  to  the  grand  jury,  *  You  have  forgotten  your  oaths;  I  de- 
mand your  reasons  for  not  finding  the  bill.' "  James  Clement, 
a  bold  man  and  skilled  in  the  law,  refused  to  give  the  reasons. 
The  grand  jury  were  sent  back;  and,  finding  no  bill.  Bridges 
threatened  to  send  Clement  to  London,  "chained  to  the  deck 
of  a  man-of-war,  like  other  vile  criminals."  Bownas  was  con- 
fined  in  a  room  which  haJd  two  years  before  been  protested 
against  as  an  unlawful  prison ;  his  friends  were  denied  admit- 
tance ;  and,  that  he  might  be  chargeable  to  no  man,  he  learned 
to  make  shoes  and  earned  his  food.  The  grand  jury  refusing 
to  find  any  bill  against  him  in  August,  he  was  released,  having 
been  in  prison  a  year  lacking  twenty-three  days. 

Thomas  Hicks,  who  had  been  a  justice  many  years,  em* 
braced  him,  and  said,  "Dear  Samuel,  the  Lord  has  made  use  of 
you  as  an  instrument  to  put  a  stop  to  our  arbitrary  courts  of 
justice,  which  have  met  with  great  encouragement  since  his 
Lordship  came  here  for  governor.  The  judge  frets  because 
he  cannot  have  his  way  of  you;  and  the  governor  is  dis- 
gusted, he  expecting  to  have  made  considerable  advantage  by 
it.  But  the  eyes  of  the  country  are  now  opened.  You  are  not 
alone ;  it  is  the  case  of  every  subject,  and  they  will  never  be 
able  to  get  a  juiy  to  answer  their  end.  Had  the  Presbyterians 
have  stood  as  you  have  done,  they  had  not  so  tamely  left  their 
meeting-houses  to  the  church.  He  blamed  that  people  very 
much  for  being  so  compliant  to  all  the  claims  of  the  gover- 
nor, although  ever  so  unreasonable  and  against  law."  But 
their  compliance  secured  them  from  no  hardship  which  Corn- 
bury  could  inflict. 

The  next  town  on  the  island,  Hempstead,  was  settled  from 
the  Korth  of  England,  the  first  minister  being  the  Bev.  Rich* 
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ard  Denton,'^  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Coley  Chapel  in  Hali- 
fax»  He  was  small  in  stature  and 'blind  of  an  eye:  the  quaiAt 
annalist  styles  him  an  Iliad  in  a  nutshell.  He  was  not  accept- 
ablef  to  the  Puritan  portion  of  his  flock;  they  made  no  oppo- 
sition until  he  baptized  the  children  of  those  who  were  not 
church-members;  then  they  broke  away  from  him.  He  re- 
turned to  England  before  1663,  and  a  long,  angry  controyersy^ 
is  said  to  have  arisen  between  the  Independents  and  the  Pres- 
byterians, similar  to  that  which  caused  Governor  Webster,  qt 
Hartford,  and  Mr.  Bussel-,  the  minister  of  Wethersfield,  to 
remove  with  many  others  to  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1659.  The 
Independents  contended  for  the  exclusion  from  all  authority 
in  the  state,  and  from  all  privileges  in  the  church,  those  who 
were  not  Christians,  by  an  open  covenanting  with  the  visible 
church. 

The  lax  party  triumphed;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years  the  Bev.  Jeremiah  Hobart  was  settled,  and  remained 
fifteen  years;  when,  many§  fiilling  away  to  the  Quakers,  and 
more  becoming  irreligious  and  refusing  to  support  the  gospel, 
he  removed  to  Connecticut. 

Q^orge  Keith  ||  preached  there  and  found  the  people  gene- 
rally well  affected  and  greatly  desiring  the  services  of  the 
church.  The  Venerable  Society  sent  thither,  in  1704,  the  Bev. 
John  Thomas,  who  had  been  a  missionary  in  Philadelphia;  and 
he  took  possession  of  the  church  and  parsonage  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  will  of  the  people,  for  they  were  more  unwilling 
to  be  taxed  to  sustain  a  Conformist  than  a  Presbyterian.  ^^  The 
country,'' Y  said  he,  ^^is  exceedingly  attached  to  a  Dissenting 
ministry ;  and,  were  it  not  for  his  Excellency  my  Lord  Com- 
bury's  most  favourable  countenance  to  us,  we  might  expect 

the  severest  entertainment  here I  have  scarcely  a  man 

in  the  parish  real  and  steady  to  the  interest  and  promotion  of 
the  church,  any  further  than  they  aim  at  the  favour  or  dread 
the  displeasure  of  his  lordship.  •  •  .  •  The  people  are  all  stiff 


*  Mmtlier*8  KAgniOiA. 
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Difisenters ;  not  above  three  church-people  in  the  whole  parish. 
....  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  countenance  and  support  of 
Lord  Combury  aiad  his  government,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  settled  a  church  on  the  island." 

Thomas  gives,  in  1717,  as  the  result  of  twelve  years*  experi- 
ence of  ^^  rowing  against  wind  and  tide,"  that  ^' the  pious  fraud 
of  a  caressing  and  well-ordered  hospitality  has  captivated  and 
inclined  their  affections  [to  the  church]  more  powerfully  than 
the  most  carefully-digested  sermons  from  the  pulpit" 

The  church  and  parsonage  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Episcopalians,  no  effort  having  been  made  to  recover  them  at 
the  law.  To  insure  quiet  occupation.  Governor  Cosby,  somfe 
thirty  years  after  the  seizure,  granted  them  by  a  royal  charter, 
to  those  who  detained  them  from  their  lawful  owners. 

The  proprietaries  of  East  Jersey  had  from  the  first  granted 
religious  liberty,  giving  two  hundred  acres  in  each  parish  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  securing  to  the  people  the  right 
to  select  their  own  minister.  They  surrendered  the  govern- 
ment to  the  crown  in  1702,  mainly  through  the  urgency  of 
Colonel  Lewis  Morris.  On  the  accession  of  Combury,  the 
Prayer-book  was  ordered  to  be  read,  the  sacraments  to  be  ad- 
ministered only  by  persons  episcopally  ordained ;  and  all  minis- 
ters, without  ordination  of  that  sort,  were  required  to  report 
themselves  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  A  bill  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  church*  in  the  Jerseys  was  defeated  solely 
through  the  unflinching  perseverance  of  a  Baptist  and  a 
Quaker, — Richard  Hartshome  and  Andrew  Browne.  The 
Baptist  ministers  in  West  Jersey  qualified  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  Toleration  Act,  and  had  their  places  of  meeting  cer- 
tified, "the  Dissenters  being  troubled  in  Queen  Anne's  reign." 

A  minister  was  needed  for  the  Palls,  in  Shrewsbury,  where 
Colonel  Morris  was  about  to  build  a  church, — ^^  and  he'll  en- 
dow it;"  and  Episcopal  churches  were  about  to  be  erected  in 
Amboy,  Hopewell,  Monmouth,  Burlington,  and  Crosswicks. 

The  benefits  of  the  Toleration  Act  were  secured  to  Dis- 
senters in  Maryland  in  1702.  The  irregularities  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  church  rose  to  such  a  height,  men  of  such 
known  infamy  being  put  in  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
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that  ^'a  Maryland  parson"  came  into  vogue  as  an  epithet  ex* 
pressive  of  unparalleled  insolence  and  immorality.  Governor 
Seymour*  proposed  to  establish  a  court,  consisting  partly  of 
laymen,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  manners  of  gentlemen  in 
orders.  The  necessity  was  admitted  of  something  more  effec- 
tual than  the  supervision  of  the  conmiissary  to  restrain  the 
disorders;  but  the  governor's  plan  seemed  to  savour  too 
strongly  of  Presbyterianism,  with  its  ruling  elders,  to  be 
accepted  in  any  exigency. 

In  Virginia,  Gtovemor  Nicholson  drew  on  himself  the  dis- 
like of  Mr.  Blair,  the  bishop's  commissary,  and  the  Scottish 
clergy  in  the  province.  He  presented  such  a  view  of  the  affur 
to  the  Government  that  the  council  forbade  Mr.  Blair  to  leave 
England.  He  however  returned  to  Yir^ia,  and  the  dispute 
between  the  English  and  the  Scotch  rectors  raged  virulently. 
The  publicationsf  on  both  sides  were  painfully  unbecoming. 
The  clergyl  in  Pennsylvania  came  to  the  governor's  aid,  and 
drew  up  an  address  against  Mr.  Blair. 

Mr.  Blair,§  describing  the  state  of  things  in  Virginia,  said, 
in  1702,  "There  is  a  sort  like  Presbyterians  here  whidi  is 
upheld  by  some  idle  fellows  that  have  left  their  lawful  employ- 
ment, and  preach  and  baptize  without  orders."  Beverly,  in 
1705,  speaks  of  the  two  small  conventicles  of  the  Presby- 
terians:— "'Tis  observed  that  those  counties  where  they  are 
produce  very  mean  tobacco,  and  for  that  reason  can't  get  an 
orthodox  minister  to  stay  among  them."  Thus  unwittingly 
he  accords  to  Makemie  tiie  praise  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  poor ;  and,  to  do  so,  belies  Accomac  county,  which  was  the 
garden  of  plenty.  He  does  not  go  so  &r  as  the  Quaker  who 
asserts  that  the  soil  around  Boston  became  so  impoverished, 
after  the  hanging  of  Quakers,  that  they  could  not  raise  wheat 
or  peas. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  throughout  the  colonies  was  a  grief 

of  heart  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  doubtiess  led  to  much  con- 

*  *  ■  -        - 

*  Dr.  Eawkfl's  Hiitory  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Charoh  in  Maryland.  It  wat, 
liowerer,  enaoted  in  SooUi  Carolina,  but  negatived  by  the  Crown  on  the  repreeenta- 
tion  of  the  Lords,  Spiritual  and  Temporal. 

f  Reprinted  in  the  Church  Review. 
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Bultation  by  letter  and  personal  conference  on  the  part  of 
Makemie,  Taylor,  Davis,  and  the  devout  men  who  wor- 
shipped with  them.  They  devised,  as  the  best  plan,  that 
Makemie  should  visit  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  repre- 
sent the  circumstances  of  "  those  favouring  our  way  in  the 
Plantations,"  and  endeavour  to  interest  the  ministers  in  Lon- 
don, and  those  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  the  defence  of 
their  rights  and  in  the  supply  of  their  wants.  With  a  view 
to  this  voyage,  Makemie  executed  a  power  of  attorney  for  the 
management  of  his  property  in  his  absence,  and  in  case  of  his 
death,  and  sailed  some  time  after  May  80, 1704.^ 

"  He  prevailedf  with  the  ministers  of  London  to  undertake 
the  support  of  two  itinerants  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and, 
aftier  that  time,  to  send  two  more  on  the  same  condition, 
allowing  the  former  after  that  time  to  settle ;  which,  if  accom- 
plished, had  proved  of  more  than  credible  advantage,  con- 
sidering how  far  scattered  most  of  the  inhabitants  be;  but, 
alas !  they  drew  back  their  hands."  He  returned  in  the  fall 
of  1705,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  John  Hampton  and  Gteorge 
McNish,  and,  it  is  not  unlikely,  by  Mr.  John  Boyd,  a  proba- 
tioner. Makemie's  field  of  labour  was  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pocomoke,  the  meeting-house  being  in  Maryland,  and  the 
congregation  being  called  Pocomoke,  or  Coventiy,  but  most 
generally  Rehoboth.  Twenty-five  miles  distant  was  Snow 
Hill  and  the  associated  congregation  of  Pitt's  Creek;  and 
fifteen  miles  fix)m  Snow  Hill  were  the  united  congregations 
of  Monokin  and  Wicomico.  These,  having  four  places  of 
worship,  were  reckoned  as  two  congregations ;  and  the  pres- 
bytery says,  in  1710,  there  were  four  congregations  in  Mary- 
land, counting  these  as  two,  together  with  Rehoboth  and 
Marlborough. 

The  four  meeting-houses  in  Somerset  county  had  shared 
with  Rehoboth  the  labours  of  Makemie ;  and,  when  (Novem- 
ber 14,  1706)  he  waited  upon  Somerset  Court  with  McNish 
and  Hampton,  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  serve  them,  the 
Bev.  Robert  Keith,!  of  Coventry  parish,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Adams,  anticipated  the  application.    These  gentlemen  repre- 

^m^^m^^^M  I      I  I ^r~ 

♦  Spenoe'8  Early  History  of  Presbjterianiflm. 

t  Letter  of  PhiUdelphia  Presbytery  in  1710  to  Dublin  Presbytery. 

X  Spenoe. 
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fiented  to  the  court,  then  sitting  at  Dividing  Creek,  that  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  Makemie  and  his  assistants  de- 
signed to  ask  to  be  qualified  as  Dissenting  teachers,  and  they 
requested  the  court  to  refer  the  application  to  the  governor. 
McNish  applied ;  but  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  governor. 
In  January,  1706,  McNish  and  Hampton  made  a  joint  appli- 
cation to  Somerset  Court,  and  it  was  in  like  manner  referred. 
The  business  was  long  delayed ;  but,  at  last.  Governor  Sey- 
mour issued  his  order,  and  McNish  and  Hampton  presented 
it  to  the  court,  and  were  qualified  (June  12, 1706)  to  preach 
in  the  meeting-houses  at  Snow  Hill,  the  Head  of  Monokin, 
near  Mr.  Edgar's,  and  on  Captain  Joseph  Yenable's  land. 
Captain  Venable  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  justices  on  the 
bench ;  his  residence  was  on  Wicomico.  The  other  place  of 
worship  was  on  Pitt's  Creek. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  presbytery  was  probably  held  in 
September,  1706  ;*  but  the  first  leaf  of  the  records  is  lost, — 
the  book  beginning  with  a  fragment  of  the  minutes  of  a  meet- 
ing, (December  26,)  probably  called  at  Freehold,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ordaining  Mr.  John  Boyd. 

• 

*  [In  the  Prdbmnary  Sketch  of  the  "  Beoords  of  the  Preebjterian  Chnreh,'* 
printed  by  the  Board  <^  Pablication  hj  the  authority  of  the  Gkneral  ABecmblyt 
Br.  Engles,  the  editor,  sajs,  "  In  conseqnenoe  of  the  irrecoTerable  loss  of  the 
first  leaf  of  the  minntes  of  this  body,  we  are  tmable  to  ascertain  the  precise  date 
of  their  ecdeeiastieal  association ;  bnt,  judging  from  the  first  date,  which  appears 
on  page  third  of  these  ^records,  it  most  hare  been  abont  the  beginning  of  the  jear 
17Ci5.  This  PresbTtery  of  Pliiladelphia  consisted  of  $evm  ministers, — ^ris. :  Francis 
Hakemie,  John  Hampton,  George  McNish,  Samuel  Dayis, — all,  from  the  best  ao- 
eonnts,  emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  exercising  their  ministry  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Bfaiyland;  John  THlson,  also,  ft>om  Scotland,  settled  in  New  Castle,— and 
Jedediah  Andrews,  from  New  England,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  To  these 
maj  be  added  John  Boyd,  who  was  the  first  person  ordained  by  the  new  pres* 
bytery  in  1706,  and  settled  in  Freehold,  New  Jersey."    £d.] 
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CHAPTER  m. 

The  records  of  the  Sjmod  of  Ulster  before  1697*  are  lost; 
ibut  the  Rev.  Mr.  Iredell  declared  to  the  synod,  in  1721,  that 
lie  had  assented  to  the  Confession  of  the  Westminster  divines 
in  1688 ;  and  it  is  improbable  that  any  persons  were  licensed 
without  giving  to  the  presbytery  entire  satisfiwtion  of  their 
doctrinal  soundness,  even  in  minor  matters.  What  had  been 
matter  of  custom  was,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  synod  in 
1698,  made  a  matter  of  statute ;  candidates,  on  being  licensed^ 
were  required  to  subscribe  the  Confession,  and  in  June,  1705, 
>^such  ministers  as  are  to  be  licensed  shall  subscribe  the 
Westminster  Confession  to  be  the  confession  of  their  faith, 
and  promise  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  govern* 
xnent  therein  contained;  as  also  those  that  are  licensed  and 
have  not  subscribed  are  to  be  obliged  to  subscribe  before  they 
82^  ordained."  Thie^was  unanimously  approved  of;  and  the 
next  year  the  presbyteries  reported  that  the  rule  was  uniformly 
complied  with.t  When  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  met, 
this  doubtless  made,  of  course,  a  part  of  their  constitution. 

The  first  leaf  of  their  records  being  lost,  we  can  know  no- 
thing of  the  articles  of  agreement  embraced  in  their  bond  of 
union;  but  if  It  were  not  for  the  paging,  one  might  naturally 
suppose  that  a  thousand  leaves  were  gone,  with  the  pro> 
ceedings  of  a  century  spread  upon  them;  for  there  is  Ho 
appearance  in  the  movements  of  the  body,  indicating  that  it 


*  The  facts  oonoeming  the  Synod  of  Ulster  are  taken  from  the  report  of  "The 
Gongh  Case,"  in  which  authenticated  extracts  from  the  minutes  were  admitted  in 
evidence,  [before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  Dublin,  on  the  celebrated  trial  which 
involyed  the  right  of  the  Trinitarian  portion  of  "The  Clough  Congregation"  to  pre- 
Tent  Unitarians  from  carrying  off  the  meeting-house  and  Congregational  pro- 
perty.    Ed.] 

f  In  170S,  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  represented  by  delegates  at  Saybrook, 
unanimously  adopted  the  Westminster  Confession,  leaTing  out  some  things  relating 
to  diToroe  and  eburoh-disoipline. 
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was  oppressed  with  a  cumbrous  system  which  it  had  not 
proved.  The  machinery  goes  on  as  quietly  as  though  by  long 
use  every  part  had  become  thoroughly  fitted  for  its  place  and 
work.  Were  it  not  for  the  names  of  places  incidentally  men- 
tioned, one  could  easily  believe  that  he  had  taken  up  the 
minutes  of  some  of  the  original  presbyteries  of  the  Irish 
church. 

The  book  opens  with  the  brethren  in  session  at  Freehold, 
on  a  Thursday,  engaged  in  examining  Boyd  for  ordination ; 
they  held  ^^  Sederunt  2d"  on  Friday,  sustained  his  trials,  and 
on  the  Lord's  day,  December  27,  1706,  his  ordination  was 
performed  at  <^the  public  meoting-house  in  this  place, 
before  a  numerous  assembly."  This  was  an  adjourned 
meeting. 

The  meetings  were  annual.  The  second  was  at  Philadelphia, 
March  22, 1707 ;  four  ministers  with  their  elders  were  present. 
The  miniBters  aw  ranged  according  to  seniority,  but  the  elders 
according  to  their  position  in  society  or  their  age.  Wilson  is 
first  on  the  roll,  and  his  elder  John  Gardner  is  third;  An- 
drews is  second,  and  his  elder  Joseph  Yard  is  first;  Taylor  is 
third,  and  his  elder  William  Smith  is  second;  while  Mclfish 
and  his  elder  James  Stoddard  stand  side  by  side.  Wilson  was 
chosen  moderator  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  and  McNish  clerk. 
It  being  Saturday,  they  adjourned  till  Tuesday  at  4  p.m.,  after 
havinir  refused  to  accept  the  excuse  Davis  had  sent  by  letter 
for  his  absence  from  tins  and  the  preceding  meeting.  On 
Tuesday,  Makemie,  Hampton,  and  Boyd  appeared,  and  the 
meeting  was  opened  by  Makemie  and  Wilson  with  discourses 
on  the  first  and  second  verses  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
as  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  last  year."*"  They  had  little 
business.  Wilson  wrote  requiring  Davis  to  attend  the  next 
meeting;  Hampton  gave  reasons  for  not  accepting,  at  this 
time,  the  call  to  Snow  Hill,  now  tendered  to  him,  and  it  was 
left  in  his  hands;  Taylor  wrote  to  the  people  to  encourage 

*  These  were  bj  wmj  of  exereise  and  additioii,  and  were  mpproTed.  After  the 
Beitorstioii,  the  Soottiah  bishops  modelled  their  sjnods  after  the  Presbyterian  cos* 
torn,  and  appointed  a  committee,  called  "The  Brethren  of  the  Exercise,"  to  arrange 
rtfigions  serrioes  daring  the  session.  Prindpal  Forrester,  at  the  time  of  forsaking 
the  preUtic  estabUahment,  had  been  appointed  to  dellTer  "  The  Addition"  at  th« 
•peaiagof  the^jnod. 
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their  endeavours  for  a  settled  miniBter  among  them ;  and  An- 
drews and  Boyd  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  over- 
tures for  the  propagating  of  religion  in  the  congregations. 
The  next  day  closed  their  sessions.  Makemie  wrote  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Golden,  the  minister  of  Oxnam,  in  Scotland,  giving 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Dissenting  Presbyterian  interest 
in  and  about  Lewestown,  and  signifying  the  earnest  desires  of 
that  people  for  him  to  come  and  be  their  minister.  Wilson 
wrote  to  the  presbyteiy  of  which  Golden  was  a  member,  to  the 
same  effect  This  was  probably  the  Rev.  Alexander  Golden, 
of  Dunse-in-the-Merse,  who  had  a  sister  of  his  wife's  residing 
in  Philadelphia.  His  son,  Gadwalader  Golden,  M.D.,  visited 
his  aunt  in  1710;  and,  going  to  New  York,  he  acquired  the 
favour  of  Governor  Hunter,  and  was  made  surveyor-general 
of  the  province,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor. 

The  aid  from  London  to  sustain  missionaries'  was  continued 
but  for  a  short  time.  The  need  of  its  continuance  was  pressing, 
and  Dr.  Gotton  Mather  and  the  Boston  ministers,  in  1709, 
cheerfully  gave  their  concurrence  in  applying  for  its  renewal. 
Wilson  and  Andrews  wrote  to  Sir  Edmund  Harrison  in  con- 
cert with  the  letter  fix)m  New  England ;  and  in  1710,  McNish 
wrote  to  Dr.  Tongue  in  London.  Henry,  in  the  following 
year,  wrote  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin ;  Wilson  and  Ander- 
son wrote  to  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  on  the  same  head. 

The  application  to  London  failed.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Rey- 
nolds generously  sent  assistance  and  continued  it  for  several 
years. 

The  intercourse  of  the  brethren  for  nine  years  was  harmo- 
nious and  happy;  quiet,  steady  growth  in  numbers  marked 
each  successive  meeting,  and  the  churches  which  had  retained 
their  New  England  connection  and  their  independent  form, 
gradually,  with  their  ministers,  joined  their  fellowship  and 
walked  by  the  same  rule.  Newtown  and  Southampton,  on 
Long  Island,  led  the  way;  Elizabethtown  and  Newark,  ac- 
companied by  their  neighbours,  followed. 

Thus  in  the  formation  of  the  churches,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  presbytery,  the  fethers  of  our  Zion  brought  with 
them  and  planted  on  our  soil  the  same  system  of  church  order 
and  government  to  which  they  were  attached,  aad  for  which 
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many  of  them  had  borne  hardness  in  their  native  land.  The 
essential  elements  of  presbytery,  containing  the  parity  of 
pastors  and  the  prerogatives  of  ruling  elders  in  their  respective 
charches,  together  with  the  action  of  the  "Kirk  Session,"  from 
which  an  appeal  might  be  taken  to  a  higher  court,  in  which 
the  subject  under  consideration  should  be  authoritatively  dis- 
posed of,  were  principles  of  government  as  well  known  to 
them  as  to  theu*  descendants  in  more  modem  times. 

The  formation  of  the  synod  also  occurred  with  as  little 
parade  as  the  opening  of  a  flower;  the  bud  burst  its  leafy 
bonds  and  expanded  its  beauty  to  the  eye  and  poured  its  fra- 
grance on  the  air.  It  was  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  extension 
of  territory.*  The  Presbyteiy  of  Long  Island  embraced  the 
province  of  New  York ;  Philadelphia  Presbytery  covered  East 
and  West  Jersey  and  so  much  of  Pennsylvania  as  lay  north  of 
the  Great  Valley,  All  the  other  churches  belonged  to  New- 
castle Presbytery,  the  project  of  forming  the  ministers  on  the 
peninsula  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake  into  the 
Presbytery  of  Snow  Hill  having  failed. 

The  synod  met  on  the  17th  of  September,  1717,  and  was 
called  upon  by  Newcastle  Presbytery  to  pronounce  authorita- 
tively on  the  marriage  of  a  man  to  his  brother's  widow.  Con- 
siderable time  was  spent  in  discoursing  on  it :  they  made  a 

*  [The  Preebytery  of  Philadelphia  met  in  that  oitj  on  Tneedaj,  September  18, 
1716,  and  was  engaged  with  business  until  Saturday,  the  22d.  On  Friday,  the  21st, 
the  Presbytery  adopted  the  following  minute : — 

"  It  baring  pleased  Dirine  Proridence  so  to  increase  our  number,  as  that,  after 
■Bueh  deliberation,  we  Judge  it  may  be  more  serriceable  to  the  interest  of  religion 
to  difide  ourselTes  into  subordinate  meetings  or  presbyteries,  constituting  one 
aanuaUy  as  a  synod,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  to  consist  of  all  the 
members  of  each  subordinate  presbytery  or  meeting  for  this  year  at  least :  There- 
fore, it  is  agreed  by  the  presbytery,  after  serious  deliberation,  that  the  first  subor- 
ifinate  meeting  or  presbytery  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  as  they  shall 
see  fit,  do  oonsist  of  these  following  members, — ^rix. :  Masters  Andrews,  Jones, 
Powell,  Orr,  Bradner,  and  Morgan.  And  the  second  to  meet  at  Newcastle  or  else- 
where, as  they  shall  see  fit,  to  oonsist  of  these, — ^ris. :  Masters  Anderson,  McGUl, 
Gillespie,  Witherspoon,  Etsus,  and  Conn.  The  third  to  meet  at  Snow  Hill  or  else- 
where, to  consist  of  these, — ^rix. :  Masters  BstIs,  Hampton,  and  Henry.  And,  in 
eooaideimtion  that  only  our  brethren  Bfr.  MoNish  and  Bfr.  Pnmry  are  of  our 
Dumber  on  Long  Island  at  present,  we  earnestly  reoommend  it  to  them  to  use  their 
best  endesTours  with  the  neighbouring  brethren  that  are  settled  there  which,  as 
yet,  join  not  with  as»  to  join  with  them  in  erecting  a  fourth  presbytery."  Records 
of  the  PresbytMian  Churoh,  pp.  48,  44.    Board  of  Pablieation,  1841.    Ed.] 
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unanimons  declaration  of  its  being  incestuous  and  unlawful, 
the  parties  not  to  be  restored  to  church  privileges  until  they 
parted. 

They  also  began  a  fund  for  pious  uses,  to  which  yearly  con- 
tributions were  made  by  the  congregations :  by  it  they  aided 
feeble  churches,  assisted  in  building  places  of  worship,  and 
relieved  the  widows  of  their  deceased  members. 

About  this  period,  a  large  emigration  commenced  from  the 
north  of  Ireland ;  year  after  year  it  flowed  into  Maine,  Maasa- 
chusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  The  inunediate  cause 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  refusal  to  renew  the  leases  to  the 
tenants  on  the  old  terms,  or  on  any  terms  which  they  judged 
reasonable. 

Cotton  Mather*  wrote  to  Principal  Sterling,  of  Glasgow,  on 
the  3d  of  Fourth  month,  1713,  expressing  the  hope  that,  *^afl 
great  numbers  are  like  to  come  to  us  from  the  north  of  be- 
laud, the  bond  between  the  churches  of  Scotland  and  Now 
England  will  every  day  grow  stronger  and  stronger."  On  the 
6th  of  Eighth  month,  1718,  he  writes  to  him : — ^'^  We  are  com- 
forted with  great  numbers  of  the  oppressed  brethren  coming 
from  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  glorious  providence  of  Qod^ 
in  the  removal  of  so  many  of  a  desirable  character  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  hath  doubtless  very  great  intentions  in  it/' 

Among  these  were  Thomas  Creaghead,  who  came  in  1715 ; 
James  McGregoire,  in  1718,  with  a  number  of  fietmilies,  who 
established  themselves  at  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire; 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  at  the  head  of  a  company  who  settled  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts;  William  Comwell,  from  Mona- 
ghan  Presbytery,  with  a  body  of  settlers  at  Casco  Bay,  in 
Maine,  in  Falmouth  township,  near  Portland ;  and  William 
Boyd,  minister  of  Mecasky,  (or  Macosquin,)  who  returned 
soon  after  and  settled  at  Taboyn.  Mather  also  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  James  Woodside,  who  also  returned. 

On  the  10th  of  Sixth  month,  1718,  Mather  wrote  to  An- 
drews:— ^'Sir:  it  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  your  bre- 
thren here  to  understand  how  comfortably  and  admirably  yon 
arc  strengthened  by  an  accession  of  excellent  men  to  carry  on 

*  Mather  MSB.,  AmerkMi  AoliqouiMi  Soeitt/,  WoroMiw. 
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the  work  of  the  ministrv  with  yon.  The  compassion  which 
our  dear  Saviour  has  herein  shown  to  tlie  sheep  in  the  wilder- 
ness antl  the  encouniirement  given  to  his  faitliful  servants  who 
wanted  such  faithful  hihourers,  we  have  observed  witli  delight 
and  veneration.  And  we  promise  oui-selves  that  your  wise, 
gracious,  candid,  and  condescending  union  with  one  another, 
and  your  continual  progression  of  services  to  be  done  for  the 
kingdom  of  Cxod,  will  be  attended  with  many  happj^  con- 
sequents in  your  parts  of  the  world." 

The  Act  of  Toleration,  relieving  Dissenters  from  the  oppres- 
sive Act  of  Uniformity,  was  not  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  till  1710,  in  the  sixth  vear  of  George  I. 

The  Dissenters  in  England,  in  order  to  enjoy  relief  under 
the  Toleration,  were  required  to  subscribe  the  doctrinal  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  Eni^land.  The  Irish  rresbvterians  were 
determined  not  to  accept  of  the  toleration  if  tendered  on  those 
terms.  On  the  10th  of  Xovember,  1714,  there  was  a  meeting 
of  ministers  and  gentlemen  at  Antrim,  to  consider  on  what 
grounds  they  would  receive  it ;  and  their  unanimous  resolve 
was,  that  "  the  first  thing  we  shall  propose  to  the  government 
and  insist  upon  is,  that  the  terms  on  which  we  will  accept  it 
shall  be  our  subscribing  the  AVestminstor  Confession  of  Faith." 
At  a  full  synod  in  Belfast,  June  10, 1716,  an  interloquitur  was 
held,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  approved  and  ad- 
hered to ;  yet,  as  the  government  might  refuse  to  allow  sub- 
scription to  the  Westminster  Confession  to  be  enacted  as  the 
condition,  they  agreed  in  that  ease  to  propose,  that  the  condi- 
tion be  subscription  to  this  f  irmula: — 

'*  I  profess  faith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
Eternal  Son  of  God,  and  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  these 
three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  suljstance,  equal  in  power  and 
glory.  I  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Xew 
Testament  were  given  by  divine  inspiration,  and  that  they  are 
a  ]»erfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  and,  pursuant  to  this,  I 
hulieve  all  the  doctrines  common  to  the  Protestant  churches 
at  home  and  abroad,  contained  in  their  and  our  public  Con- 
fessions of  Faith." 

To  this,  some  objected  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  reced- 
ing from  the  Confession  to  pnij^ose  such  a  formula.  It  was 
replied,  that  the  fonuula  was  in  substance  the  same  with  our 

i 
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Confession,  and  a  compendions  abridgment  of  divers  of  the 
most  fiindamental  articles  of  it,  and  that  to  tolerate  on  the 
ground  of  it,  would  give  the  public  sanction  of  authority  to 
our  standing  by  and  preaching  up  to  all  known  principles  con- 
tained in  our  Confession.  It  was  agreed,  with  but  one  dissent- 
ing voice,  that  to  propose  the  formula  could  not  rightly  be 
construed  as  a  relinquishing  the  Westminster  Confession  as 
our  Confession.  From  the  determination  as  a  last  resort  to 
propose  this  formula,  three  ministers  and  two  elders  dissented, 
and  one  minister  and  one  elder  were  non  liquet 

In  1721,  at  the  Synod  in  Belfast,  Mr.  Ilaliday,  having  been 
called  to  the  old  congregation  in  tliat  town,  declined  to  declare 
for  the  Confession,  though  he  had  assented  to  it  when  licensed 
at  Rotterdam.  Testimonials  of  his  soundness  in  the  feith 
were  produced  from  the  London  ministers,  from  Leyden,  Rot- 
terdam, Basle,  and  Geneva,  and  from  several  presbyteries. 
He  said,  "  My  refusal  to  declare  my  assent  does  not  proceed 
from  my  disbelief  of  the  important  truths  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Confession,  the  contrary  of  which,  by  word  and 
writing,  I  have  often  declared,  as  this  venerable  body  can  bear 
me  witness ;  but  my  scruples  are  against  the  submitting  to  hu- 
man tests  of  divine  truth,  when  imposed  as  a  necessary  term 
of  Christian  and  ministerial  communion,  especially  in  a  great 
number  of  extra-essential  truths,  without  the  knowledge  or 
belief  of  which  men  may  be  entitled  to  the  favour  of  God  and 
the  hopes  of  eternal  life,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
gospel,  to  Christian  and  ministerial  communion." 

The  synod  utterly  disclaimed  all  power  of  imposing  on 
men's  consciences,  of  which  God  alone  is  Lord ;  and,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  reverend  commissioners  from  Dublin  Pres- 
bytery, they  indulged  Hallyday,  who  declined  giving  the  rea- 
sons of  his  scruples,  lest  it  should  cause  heat  and  altercation ; 
but  they  rebuked  the  Belfast  Presbytery  for  having  proceeded 
to  settle  him. 

They,  however,  by  a  majority  resolved  that  each  individual 
minister  should  express  his  opinion  distinctly  concerning  the 
Supreme  Diviuity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  several  declined 
and  were  excluded.  Others  professed  their  faith  in  the  Trinity, 
but  refused  to  subscribe  the  Westminster  Confession. 

A  great  number  of  congregations  supplicated  the  synod, 
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earnestly,  that  all  its  members  and  all  the  inferior  judicatories 
should  be  obliged  to  subscribe  the  Westminster  Confession. 
An  overture  concerning  the  Eternal  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God 
was  brought  in ;  an  interloquitur  was  held,  and  the  overture 
remodelled,  read  three  times,  and  reasoned  upon  at  great 
length.  Some  withdrew,  and,  while  professing  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  believe  the  article,  objected  to  the  overture  as  unsea- 
sonable, and  because,  in  their  judgment,  they  were  against  all 
authoritative  decisions  and  human  tests  of  orthodoxy. 

The  synod  declared  it  to  be  an  aspersion,  wholly  groundless 
80  fiu*  as  they  knew,  that  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God  was  im- 
pugned by  their  members ;  and  that  "  it  is  our  resolution  that 
whoever  denies  this  article  hereafter  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  con- 
▼ersation,  or  in  print,  shall  be  proceeded  against  according  to 
the  law  of  the  gospel  and  disowned.'' 

In  1721,  Gillespie  introduced  a  declaration  into  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  which  was  adopted : — "  Our  opinion  is,  that  if 
any  brother  have  any  overture  to  ofter  to  be  formed  into  an  act 
of  synod,  for  the  better  carrying  on  in  the  matters  of  our  go- 
TOmment  and  discipline,  he  may  bring  it  in  against  next 
synod."  The  design  of  Gillespie  was  probably  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  overture  concerning  some  material  point  of  doc 
trine,  perhaps  the  very  one  which  had  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  mother-synod,  Dickinson  appears  to  have  occupied  the 
ground  of  Hallyday,  Abernethy,  and  others,  who,  while  profess- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  objected  to  any  authori- 
tative decision  by  a  human  tribunal.  He,  therefore,  with  Mor- 
gan, Jones,  D.  Evans,  Pierson,  and  Webb,  protested  against 
adopting  the  resolution,  and  against  its  being  recorded. 

Andrews*  wrote  to  Colman,  April  30, 1722 : — "  Two  or  three 
things  have  happened  within  a  twelvemonth  among  us  of  no 
very  promising  aspect  among  some  few  other  better  things. 
The  business  of  the  protestation  that  happened  at  our  last 
synodical  meeting,  I*ve  endeavoured  to  heal,  and  I  hope  'twill 
be  healed.    I  know  not  but  the  Pacificf  Articles  have  had  their 

*  MSS.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

f  The  Pacification  Articles  were  adopted,  in  1720,  by  the  Irish  Synod.  **  If  any 
p«non  called  to  sabMribe  shall  scruple  any  phrase  or  phrases  in  the  Confession,  he 
ihall  haTe  leave  to  use  his  own  expression,  which  the  presbytery  shall  accept  of, 
proTided  they  judge  such  a  person  sound  in  the  faith :  the  explanation  shall  be 
ntered  on  the  presbytery-book.*'     "  It's  a  larger  door/'  says  Wodrow,  ''than  wo 
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good  use.  In  short,  I  think  the  difference  is  in  words,  for  I 
can't  find  any  real  difterence,  having  sifted  the  matter  in  seve- 
ral letters  which  have  passed  between  Mr.  Dickinson  and  me 
npon  it.  I  am  still  of  the  mind,  as  I  told  you  before,  that  the 
squabble  at  New  York  is  at  the  bottom  and  has  an  evil  influ- 
ence on  our  peace.     I  wish  it  may  not  do  more  hurt  hereafter." . 

Dickinson,  as  the  moderator,  opened  the  synod  with  a  ser- 
mon* on  2  Timothy  iii.  17,  in  1722.  It  bore  directly  on  his 
position  assumed  in  the  protest;  asserting  that  the  church  has 
no  authority  to  make  new  laws  or  alter  or  add  to  what  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  Bible.  "I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  any 
such  dedimxis  potestatem  from  Christ,  or  the  least  lisp  in  the 
Bible,  that  countenances  such  a  regal  power.** 

They  had  accompanied  their  protest  with  reasons.  McGill 
and  McNish  produced  answers ;  when  Jones,  Morgan,  Dickin- 
son, and  Evans,  brought  in  a  paper  testifying  their  judgment 
concerning  church  government,  which  was  approved  by  the 
synod,  and  ordered  by  the  synod  to  be  recorded  in  the  synod- 
book.  Likewise,  the  said  brethren  being  willing  to  take  back 
iheir  protestation  against  the  act,  together  with  their  reasons 
^ven  in  defence  of  said  protest,  the  synod  doth  hereby  order 
that  the  protest,  together  with  the  reasons  of  it,  as  also  the  an- 
swers at  the  appointment  of  the  synod  given  in  to  the  reasons 
alleged  by  Mr.  Daniel  McGill  and  Mr.  George  McNish,  be  all 
withdrawn,  and  that  the  said  act  remain  and  be  in  all  respects  as 
if  no  such  protest  had  been  made.    The  articles  are  as  follows : 

"  1.  We  freely  grant  that  there  is  full  executive  power  of 
church  government  in  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  that  they 
may  authoritatively  in  the  name  of  Christ  use  the  keys  of 
church  discipline  to  all  proper  intents  and  purposes,  and  that 
the  keys  of  the  church  are  committed  to  the  church  officers 
and  to  them  only. 

"2.  We  also  grant  that  the  mere  circumstantials  of  church 
discipline,  such  as  the  time,  place,  and  mode  of  carrying  on,  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  belong  to  ecclesiastical  judica- 
tories to  determine  as  occasions  occur,  conformable  to  the 
general  rules  in  the  word  of  God,  that  require  all  things  to  be 

•llow  of.     The  synod  soon  saw  the  advantage  taken  of  these  articles  bj  unsound 
men,  and  repealed  them." — Wodrow  Correspondence, 
*  MSS.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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done  decently  and  in  order.  And  if  these  things  are  called  acis^ 
we  will  take  no  offence  at  the  word,  provided  that  these  acts 
be  not  imposed  on  such,  as  conscientiously  dissent  from  them. 

"3.  We  also  grant,  that  synods  may  compose  directories  and 
recommend  them  to  all  their  members,  respecting  all  the  parts 
of  discipline;  provided  that  all  subordinate  judicatories  may 
decline  from  such  directories,  when  they  conscientiously  think 
they  have  just  reason  to  do  so. 

"4.  We  freely  allow  that  appeals  maybe  made  from  all  infe- 
rior to  superior  judicatories,  and  that  they  have  power  to  con- 
aider  and  determine  such  appeals." 

"The  synod  was  so  universally  pleased  with  the  abovesaid 
composure  of  their  difference,  that  they  unanimously  united  in 
a  thanksgiving-prayer,  and  joyful  singing  the  130th  Psalm." 
The  reasons  of  protest  and  the  answer  were  both  dropped 
from  the  record.  The  four  points  presented  as  the  basis  of 
agreement  were  so  material,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  that  they  decided,  in  1725,  that  those  who  denied  them 
should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  matter  affecting  those 
who  believed  them,  "it  being  contrary  to  common  equity, 
that,  where  there  is  a  parity  of  power,  the  obligation  to  mu- 
tual submission  should  not  be  equal  in  all  the  members." 
The  next  year  a  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  was  ap- 
pointed, on  which  Dickinson  served;  but  Jones  and  D.  Evans 
dissented  from  the  appointment  of  it. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  Gillespie's  proposal  in 
1721,  a  commission  of  synod  was  appointed  to  act  in  their 
name,  and  with  all  their  authority,  in  the  matter  of  the  fund 
or  any  other  business  which  may  come  before  them.  The 
commission  was  annually  appointed  until  the  formation  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  loss  of  all  the  minutes  of  its  pro^ 
ceedings  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

In  1722,  the  Irish  Synod  resolved  firmly  and  constantly  to 
adhere  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  as  being  founded  on 
the  Word  of  God  and  agreeable  thereto ;  and  to  cleave  to  and 
maintain  the  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline,  hitherto 
exercised  among  them  according  to  our  known  rules,  agreeable 
to  the  Scripture. 

In  1723,  for  the  security  of  the  church,  they  resolved  that 
the  declaring  of  Articles  of  Faith  in  Scripture  language  only. 
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which  had  been  permitted  by  the  Pacification  Articles,  shall 
not  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence  of  a  person's  soundness 
in  the  faith;  and  that  the  condemning  of  all  creeds,  confes- 
sions, and  declarations  of  faith  in  human  woixls,  opens  a  door 
to  let  errors  and  heresies  into  the  church. 

These  proceedings  sent  a  wave  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  in 
1724,  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  entered  in  their  book  a  for- 
mula, expressing  adherence  to  the  Westminster  Confession, 
iind  their  candidates  on  being  licensed  cheerfully  signed  it : — 
}^1  do  own  the  Westminster  Confession  as  tlie  confession  of 
my  faith."  What  the  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island  did  during  these  years  cannot  be  ascertained,  their 
records  being  lost.  The  formula  used  by  Armagh  Presbytery, 
in  Ulster,  was,  "I  do  believe  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  to  be  founded  on  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  therefore  as  such,  by  this  my  subscription,  do  own  it  as 
the  confession  of  my  faith." 

In  1725,  the  Irish  Synod  resolved  to  suspend  from  the  mi- 
nistry all  who  reproached  the  church  judicatories  fpr  requiring 
subscription ;  and  ^'  that  whosoever  shall  maintain  that  Christ 
has  not  lodged  any  authority  in  the  judicatories  of  this  church, 
but  that  they  are  mere  consultative  meetings,  whose  decisions 
j6ven  in  matters  of  prudence  and  expediency  may  be  counter- 
acted and  defeated  by  every  man's  private  judgment,  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  matter  the  decision  whereof 
may  affect  any  member  who  believes  the  proper  authority  of 
our  judicatories  as  the  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  which 
submission  is  due  in  all  things  lawful  for  conscience.''  They 
ordered  also  that  censure  be  inflicted  on  those  who  refused, 
when  required  by  a  regularly-constituted  judicatory,  to  give  a 
declaration  of  their  sentiments  on  any  important  article  of 
fEiith.  They  transmitted  the  following  overture  by  a  great 
majority  to  the  presbyteries: — Whether  or  not  we  should,  after 
the  laudable  example  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  their 
General  Assembly,  require  of  every  minister  and  ruling 
elder,  before  their  admission  to  vote  in  the  General  Synod, 
that  he  subscribe  or  declare  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  to  be  the  confession  of  his  faith  as  a  qualification  of 
membership?  They  also  ordered,  that  if  any  inferior  judicjv- 
tory  shall  reverse  or  alter  the  decisions  of  their  superior  judi* 
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calories,  the  moderator  and  clerk  then  in  office  ehall  incur 
suspension  as  long  as  the  next  higher  judicatory  shall  see  fit. 

In  1726,  the  non-subscribers  ottered  propositions  for  an  ac* 
commodation,  which  the  subscribers  rejected  as  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  unity  of  this  church ;  and,  '^  by  these  their 
principles  and  their  declared  resolutions  to  adhere  to  them,  they 
put  it  out  of  our  power  to  maintain  ministerial  communion 
with  them  in  church  judicatories  as  formerly,  consistently 
with  the  faithful  discharge  of  our  ministerial  office  and  the 
peace  of  our  own  consciences."  The  non-subscribers  read 
their  observations  on  this  paper:  eighteen  ministers  and  four 
elders  objected  to  proceed  to  the  vote  on  it.  It  was  agreed  to 
by  a  great  majority,  eleven  ministers  and  one  elder  dissent- 
ing. The  non-subscribers,  being  thus  excluded,  withdrew,  and 
formed  the  Antrim  Presbytery. 

In  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1727,  Thomson, 
of  Lewestown,  introduced  the  following  overture:* 

^^That  the  synod,  as  an  ecclesiastical  judicature  of  Christ, 
clothed  with  ministerial  authority  to  act  in  concert  in  behalf 
of  truth  and  in  opposition  to  error,  would,  by  an  act  of  its 
own,  publicly  and  authoritatively  adopt  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  Catechisms,  &c.  for  the  public  confession  of 
our  faith ;  and  oblige  each  presbytery  to  require  every  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  to  subscribe  or  otherwise  acknowledge, 
coram  presbt/teriSy  the  said  Confession,  and  promise  not  to 
preach  or  teach  contrary  to  it.  All  'actual  ministers'  coming 
among  us  to  do  the  like,  and  no  minister  to  teach  or  preach 
contrary  to  said  articles,  unless  first  he  propose  the  point  to 
the  presbytery  or  synod  to  be  by  them  discussed.  Each  mi- 
nister to  recommend  to  his  flock  to  entertain  the  truth  in  love, 
be  zealous,  and  fruitful,  and  earnest  by  prayer  with  Ood,  to 
preserve   the  vine  from    being    spoiled  by  these    deluding 

foxe8."t 

Nothing  is  said  of  it  in  the  minutes  of  that  year ;  but  New- 
castle Presbytery,  March  28, 1728,  requested  it  to  be  produced, 
and,  being  read,  a  judgment  on  it  was  deferred  till  the  next 
meeting.  They  say  subsequently  that  the  synod  slighted  it, 
and  that  Thomson  published  a  letter  which  took  eftect    He 

*  PrinUd  in  Hodge's  HUtorjr,  from  Mr.  Ebeneier  Haiard's  MSS. 
t  Pftge  92,  8 jnod  Records. 
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printed  the  overture,  with  his  reasons  for  its  adoption.  It  was 
proposed,  he  says,  as  an  expedient  for  preventing  the  ingress 
and  spreading  of  dangerous  errors  among  ourselves  and  our 
flocks.  "Being  an  organized  body,  we  ought,  especially  when 
iapparent  dangers  call  for  it,  to  exert  ourselves  in  vindication 
and  defence  of  the  truth  we  profess.  We  are  not  accountable 
to  the  judicial  inquiry  of  any  superior  earthly  judicatory;  and, 
if  we  do  not  exert  the  authority  inherent  in  us  for  maintaining 
the  purity  of  gospel  truth,  there  is  no  earthly  authority  to  call 
us  in  question  for  our  neglect,  our  errors  or  heresies. 

"Perhaps  my  unacquaintedness  with  our  records  may  cause 
me  to  mistake ;  but  it  seems  to  me  we  are  too  much  like  the 
people  of  Laish, — in  a  careless,  defenceless  condition,  as  a  city 
without  walls,  having  never,  by  a  conjunct  act  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  our  church,  made  it  our  confession  as  we  are  a  united 
body  politic,  and  there  being  nothing  to  keep  out  of  the  mi- 
nistry those  who  are  corrupt  in  doctrinals,  or  to  prevent  any 
among  us  from  propagating  gross  errors.  Pernicious  and  dan- 
gerous corruptions  in  doctrine  have  grown  in  fashion  among 
those,  whose  ancestors  would  have  sealed  the  now  despised 
truth  with  their  blood.  Our  infancy  and  poverty  prevent  ua 
from  planting  a  seminary  of  learning;  and  we  must  depend  ou 
other  places  for  men  to  supply  our  vacancies,  and  so  are  in 
danger  of  having  our  ministry  corrupted,  by  those  who  are 
leavened  beforehand  with  false  doctrine.  If  such  an  expedient 
be  neglected,  (now,  I  hope  it  may  be  done,)  those  who  now 
discern  not  the  necessity  hereof,  may,  ere  many  years,  see  it 
when  it  will  be  too  late;  when  perhaps  the  number  of  truth's 
friends  may  be  too  few  to  carry  such  a  point  in  the  synod.*' 

The  synod  met  in  the  fall  by  delegates,  it  having  been 
resolved  to  do  so  in  1724,  and  to  have  "  a  full  synod"*  every 
third  y^ar.  The  delegates  were,  from  Philadelphia  Presby- 
tery, Andrews,  Morgan,  William  Tennent  and  his  son  Gil- 
lyert,  Pierson,  Dickinson,  and  Parris ;  from  Newcastle  Pres- 
bytery, Creaghead,  Thomson,  Anderson,  Gillespie,  McCook, 
Oelston,  Houston,  and  Boyd ;  from  Long  Island  Presbytery, 
Pomeroy  and  Cross.  There  were  twelve  elders,  all  Irishmen 
or   Scotchmen,  except  John  Budd,  from  Philadelphia,  and 

*  The  Sjood  of  Ulster  speak  of  "  a  full  synod"  as  early  as  1716.  The  pUa 
of  delegation  went  out  of  use  iu  1780. 
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Kathaniel  Hazard,  of  New  York.     Of  the  ministers,  six  were 
from  New  England. 

The  overture  on  subscription  being  read,  the  sjmod,  judg- 
ing it  to  be  a  very  important  affair,  unanimously  deferred  the 
consideration  of  it  for  a  year,  recommending  it  to  the  mem- 
bers of  each  presbytery  to  give  notice  to  the  absent  members 
of  it,  and  agreeing  that  the  next  synod  should  be  a  full  one. 

Andrews*  wrote  to  Colman,  April  7,  1729: — "We  are  now 
Kkely  to  fall  into  a  great  difference  about  subscribing  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  An  overture  for  it— drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Lewestown — was  offered  to  our  synod 
the  year  before  last,  but  not  then  read  in  the  synod.  Measures 
were  taken  to  stave  it  off;  and  I  was  in  hopes  we  should  have 
heard  no  more  of  it.  But  last  year  it  was  brought  again, 
recommended  by  all  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members  present ; 
and,  being  read  among  us,  a  proposal  was  made,  prosecuted^ 
and  agreed  to,  that  it  should  be  deferred  till  our  next  meeting 
for  further  consideration.  The  proposal  is,  that  all  ministers 
and  intrants  should  sign  it,  or  be  disowned  as  members. 
Now,  what  shall  we  do?  They  will  certainly  carry  it  by 
numbers.  Our  countrymen  say  they  are  willing  to  join  in  a 
vote  to  make  it  the  Confession  of  our  church ;  but  to  agree  td 
making  it  a  test  of  orthodoxy  and  term  of  ministerial  com- 
munion, they  will  not.  I  think  all  the  Scotch  are  on  one 
side,  and  all  the  English  and  Welsh  on  the  other,  to  a  man. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  not  so  determined  as  to  be  incapable  to 
receive  advice ;  and  I  give  you  this  account  that  I  may  have 
your  judgment  what  I  had  best  do  in  the  matter.  Supposing 
I  do  believe  it:  shall  I,  on  the  terms  above  mentioned,  sub- 
scribe or  not?  I  earnestly  desire  you  by  the  first  opportunity 
to  send  me  your  opinion.  Our  brethren  have  got  the  over- 
tare,  with  a  prefece  to  it,  printed;  and  I  intend  to  send  you 
one  for  the  better  regulation  of  your  thoughts  about  it. 
Some  say  the  design  of  this  motion  is  to  spew  out  our  coun- 
trymen,— they  being  scarce  able  to  hold  way  with  the  other 
brethren  in  all  their  disciplinary  and  legislative  notions. 
What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  I  know  not.  Some  deny  it; 
whereas  others  say  there  is  something  in  it.     I  am  satisfied, 

•  Printed  in  Hodge'i  Hiatoiy  firom  the  MSS.  of  Ebeneter  Haiard. 
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Bome  of  us  arc  an  uneasiness  to  them,  and  are  thought  to  be 
too  much  in  their  way  sometimes,  so  that  I  think  it  would  be 
no  trouble  to  lose  some  of  us.  Yet  I  can't  think  this  to  be 
the  thing  ultimately  designed,  whatever  smaller  glances  there 
may  be  at  it.  I  have  no  thought,  they  have  any  design 
against  me  in  particular;  I  have  no  reason  for  it.  This  busi- 
ness lies  heavy  on  my  mind ;  and  I  desire  that  we  may  be 
directed  in  it,  that  we  may  not  bring  a  scandal  on  our  pro- 
fession. Though  I  have  been  sometimes  the  instrument  of 
keeping  them  together,  when  they  were  like  to  fall  to  pieces, 
I  have  little  hope  of  doing  so  now.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
Bcandal  of  a  division,  I  should  not  be  much  against  it;  for  the 
different  countrymen  seem  to  be  most  delighted  with  each  other 
and  to  do  best  when  they  arc  by  themselves.  My  congrega- 
tion being  made  up  of  divers  nations  of  difterent  sentiments, 
this  brings  me  under  greater  difficulty  in  this  contested  busi- 
ness than  any  other  minister  of  our  number.  I  am  afraid 
of  the  event.  However,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  as  near  as  I 
can  what  I  understand  to  be  duty,  and  leave  the  issue  to 
Providence." 

Dickinson  published  "Remarks'**  on  a  discourse  entitled 
^*An  Overture.**  It  is  dated  April  10,  1729,  and  was  printed 
by  J.  P.  Zenger,  Smith  Street,  New  York.  lie  insists  that 
poor  defenceless  Laish  will  not  be  bettered  by  the  wall  of 
subscription,  which  will  fall  if  a  fox  go  over  it.  Her  true 
defence  is  the  thorough  examination  of  candidates  on  the 
aaving  work  of  grace  in  their  hearts,  in  reviving  ancient  disci- 
pline, in  bringing  oifenders  to  account,  and  being  diligent  in 
preaching  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  He  shows  that  there 
may  be  a  bond  of  union  without  subscription,  that  the 
synod  had  already  a  bond  of  union  in  the  general  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  truth,  and  that  subscription  always  causes 
disunion.  To  shut  out  of  the  ministry  non-subscribers,  is  to 
make  the  Confession,  not  the  Bible,  our  standard,  and  is  an 
invasion  of  the  royalty  of  Christ. 

He  depicts  the  sad  condition  of  a  good  man  who  cannot  ia 
conscience  subscribe :  he  is,  at  best,  treated  as  a  weak  brother, 
or  held  up  to  his  people  as  an  object  of  distrust.     He  refers  to 
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the  dismal  group  of  heresies  which  crowded  into  the  church, 
within  seventy  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Nicene  Creed ; 
all  of  which  "flowed  from  the  corrupt  fountain  of  impositions 
and  subscriptions.  This  was  the  mark  set  by  Providence  ou 
the  first  subscription  of  this  kind,  and  this  tlie  defence  and 
propagation  of  the  truth  that  followed  from  it.  The  churches 
of  New  England  have  always  been  non-subscribers,  and  yet 
retain  their  first  faith  and  love.  Subscription,  therefore,  is 
not  necessary  to  the  being  or  the  well-being  of  a  church; 
unless  hatred,  variance,  emulation,  wrath,  strife,  sedition,  and 
heresies  are  necessary  to  that  end.'** 

To  this,  if  Thomson  replied,  no  copy  of  his  answer  is 
known  to  remain.  In  his  view,  "  secret,  bosom  enemies  of 
the  truth  (I  mean  those  who,  being  visible  members  of  the 
church,  do  not  openly  and  violently  oppose  the  truth  professed 
therein,  but  in  a  secret  way  endeavour  to  undermine  it)  are  as 
dangerous  as  any ;  and  the  church  should  in  a  special  manner 
exercise  her  vigilance  against  such,  by  searching  them  out, 
discovering  them,  and  setting  a  mark  upon  them,  whereby 
they  may  be  known,  and  so  not  have  it  in  their  power  to 
deceive." 

The  result  of  this  delay  was  manifest  and  happy.  In  1729, 
all  the  members  of  synod  were  present,  except  Morgan,  Pem- 
berton.  Cross,  Webb,  Stewart,  Pomeroy,  and  Hook ;  four  of 
whom  were  New  England  men.  There  were  thirteen  elders, 
of  whom  Mr.  Budd  was  of  American  birth,  and  William 
Williams  was  probably  a  Welshman. 

The  overture  was  referred  to  Anderson,  the  moderator, 
Andrews,  Dickinson,  Thomson,  Pierson,  Creaghead,  and 
Oonn,  and  the  elder  John  Budd.  They  brought  in  an  over- 
ture, which,  after  long  debating,  was  agreed  on 

'■ '  »  ■ 

*  When  President  Clapp  established  the  Professorship  of  DiTinitj  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  made  subscription  to  the  Confession  binding  on  the  professor,  Dr.  John 
Oale,  of  Killingworthy  attacked  him,  and  quoted  the  passage  in  the  text.  Mr. 
Clapp  replied.  Dr.  Bellamy  wrote  on  the  same  side,  under  the  signature  of 
'*Paulinu8.'*  Dr.  Hopkins  was  tealous  for  the  subscription.  Best  wick,  on  hearing 
of  Dr.  Dana's  settlement  at  Wallingford,  wrote  to  Bellamy,  (January  1,  1769,) 
<*  Tis  a  mercy  that  all  our  ministers  are  professed  adherers  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  No  Arminian  can  be  encouraged  or  get  his  bread  by  preaching  among  us. 
A  late  attempt  has  been  made  by  an  ingenious  young  clergyman  from  Ireland,  all 
•long  the  coast,  but  to  no  purpose." 
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"All  the  Tmnisters  of  the  synod  now  present,  except  one 
that  declared  himself  not  prepared,  after  proposing  all  the 
scruples  that  any  of  them  had  to  make  against  any  articles 
and  expressions  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westmin- 
ster, have  unanimously  agreed  in  the  solution  of  those  scru- 
ples, and  in  declaring  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms 
to  be  the  Confession  of  their  Faith;  excepting  only  some 
clauses  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  chapters,  concerning 
which  clauses  the  synod  do  unanimously  declare  that  they  do 
not  receive  those  articles  in  any  such  sense,  as  to  suppose^ 
that  the  civil  magistrate  hath  a  controlling  power  over  synods, 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  authority,  or 
power  to  persecute  any  for  their  religion,  or  in  any  sense 
contrary  to  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain." 

The  ministers  present  were  Andrews,  Creaghead,  Anderson, 
Thomson,  Pierson,  Gelston,  Houston,  Tennent  and  his  sou 
Gilbert,  Boyd,  Dickinson,  Bradner,  Hutcheson,  Thomas 
Evans,  Stevenson,  Conn,  Gillespie,  and  Wilson.  Observing 
the  unanimity,  peace,  and  unity  which  appeared  in  all  their 
consultations  and  determinations  in  this  affair,  they  unani- 
mously agreed  in  giving  thanks  to  God  in  solemn  prayer  and 
praises. 

They  also  unanimously  ackowledged  and  declared  that "  they 
judge  the  Directory  for  worship,  discipline,  and  governmenti 
commonly  annexed  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  to  be 
agreeable  in  substance  to  the  word  of  God  and  founded 
thereon ;  and,  therefore,  do  earnestly  recommend  the  same  to 
all  their  members,  to  be  by  them  observed  as  near  as  circum- 
stances will  allow  and  Christian  prudence  direct" 

Elmer,  who  had  recently  come  from  New  England,  pro- 
fessed himself  not  prepared  to  act ;  but,  in  1730,  he  gave  in 
his  adhesion.  Pemberton  and  Morgan  "declared*'  before 
their  presbyteries;  and  David  Evans,  who  had  withdrawn 
three  years  before,  returned  and  adopted  the  Confession. 

This    unanimity  was    remarkable,    and    ought   to  be   re- 

*  Pemberton,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Colman,  calls  it  **  our  happy  agreement." 
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garded  as   a  signal   manifestation  of   God's   gracious   love 
and  care. 

The  Presbytery  of  Charleston  at  the  same  time  were 
sadly  divided.  The  Rev.  Josiah  Smith,  of  Cainhoy,  and 
Mr.  Basset,  of  Charleston,  appeared  as  non  -  subscribers. 
The  former  represented  to  Dr.  Colman*  that  the  matter 
was  urged  in  an  unbrotherly  and  unchristian  manner  by 
the  Scotch  brethren.  He  published  a  sermon,  in  1729 : — 
'^  Human  Impositions  proved  unscriptural ;  or,  the  Divine 
Bight  of  Private  Judgment"  The  Rev.  Hugh  Fisher,  of 
Dorchester,  South  Carolina,  published,  on  the  opposite  side,  a 
sermon  entitled  "A  Preservativef  against  Dangerous  Errors 
in  the  Unction  of  the  Holy  One,"  Smith's  reply  was  headed, 
*'No  New  J  Thing  for  Good  Men  to  be  evil-spoken  o£*' 
Smith  said  that  they  denied  the  right  of  private  judgment 
and  insisted  on  his  putting  the  Confession  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  Bible.  This  they,  of  course,  denied,  and  charged 
him  with  saying  that  Pierce,  of  Exeter,  had  as  good  right  to 
hold  his  heretical  views  of  the  Trinity  as  they  had  to  hold  the 
truth.  He  declared  that  he  believed  every  thing  in  the  West- 
minster Confession,  except  the  clauses  on  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  on  the  divine  right  of  ruling  elders,  and  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  with  wife's  kindred.  "  There  is  but 
one  book  that  I  prefer  to  it."  His  adherence  was  read  in 
Presbytery;  but  the  majority  refused  to  accept  it,  unless  he 
subscribed  also  seven  articles  of  their  framing.  The  diffi- 
culties continued  from  March,  1728-9,  to  1731.  The  White 
Meeting-house  in  Charleston  had  been  occupied  by  Presby- 
terians and  Independents :  the  Presbyterians  withdrew,  and 
the  line  of  separation  was  drawn  between  the  two  bodies,  not 
because  of  their  different  modes  of  church  government,  but 
as  subscribers  and  non-subscribers. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  acquiescence  in  the 
Adopting  Act,  each  Presbytery  reporting  yearly  tliat  those 
who  were  licensed  or  ordained  did  adopt,  subscribe,  or  declare 
for  the  Confession  in  the  fullest  manner.  A  formula  was 
entered  on  the  records  of  Newcastle  and  Donegal  Presby- 


*  MSS.  of  Massaohasetts  Historical  Society. 
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teries,  and  was  signed  by  each  member  on  being  received. 
At  Nottingham,  some  dissatisfaction  arose  from  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  laxness  in  the  matter  of  scruples ;  but  Newcastle 
Presbytery  hastened  to  allay  it  by  "  declaring  openly  before 
God  and  th^  world  that  we  all  with  one  accord  adhere  to 
the  same  sound  form  of  doctrine  in  which  we  and  our 
fathers  were  trained,  and  own  the  Westminster  Confession 
and  Catechisms  to  be  the  Confession  of  our  Faith,  being  ia 
all  things  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  and  discern,  taking  them  on  the  true,  genuine,  and 
obvious  sense  of  the  word.*' 

In  Boston,  an  Irish  minister  expressing  himself  strongly 
against  the  non-subscribers.  Dr.  Colman  laid  the  matter  before 
the  indefatigable  Wodrow.  He  was  shocked  at  such  unpa- 
ralleled conduct,  and  feared  it  was  "  one  of  those  whose  heats. 
Laving  nearly  consumed  them  at  home,  have  carried  their 
fire  to  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  a  copy  of  their 
act  about  subscription ;  but  I  know  not  well  what  to  make 
of  it***  He  had  lamented  so  much  the  divisions  growing  out 
of  this  controversy  in  England  and  Ireland,  that  he  feared  our 
Adopting  Act  might  issue  as  unhappily.  "  We  are  saved  from 
these  things,"  says  he,  "by  the  Act  of  the  Revolution,  Parlia- 
ment making  subscription  binding  on  all." 

No  instance  of  erroneous  teaching  is  known  to  have  oc- 
curred until  1735,  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Hemphill.  He  could 
hardly  be  called  heretical, — being  a  trivial  man,  of  no  vigour 
of  thought  or  capacity  of  expression,  and  who  indifterently 
took  up  any  printed  discourse,  committed  it  to  memory,  and 
delivered  it  fluently  and  handsomely  as  an  extemporaneous 
effort.  As  soon  as  he  was  detected,  he  was  forsaken  by  his 
zealous  friends,  and  passed  at  once  out  of  notice.  Henry 
Hunter  was,  in  like  manner,  ready  to  sail  with  any  wind : 
he  used  whatever  came  to  his  hand,  and  his  folly  was  soon 
manifest.  Branded  as  heretics,  Hemphill  and  Hunter  might 
have  been  canonized  as  martyrs;  proved  to  be  plagiaries, 
popular  odium  made  them  glad  to  escape  from  disgrace  into 
obscurity. 

Hemphill  had  been  received  by  the  synod  from  the  Presby- 

*  Wodrow  Correspondeno*. 
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tery  of  Strabane  in  1784,  and  he  adopted  the  Confession  in 
their  presence.  Letters  from  Ireland  induced  Newcastle  Pres- 
bytery (for  he  began  his  labours  at  New  London)  to  call  him 
to  account;  but  nothing  was  proved  to  his  disadvantage.  He 
spent  the  winter  in  Philadelphia,  expecting  to  find  a  congrega- 
tion in  the  country.  Being  a  young  man,  with  a  free,  hand- 
some delivery,  he  was  invited  to  preach  as  assistant  to  An- 
drews. He  drew  great  numbers  after  him ;  but  many  of  the 
congregation  were  disgusted  with  the  sentiments  he  uttered, 
and  ceased  to  attend.  Andrews  heard  him  regularly,  and 
notified  the  moderator  of  the  commission  that  he  wished  to 
present  charges  against  Hemphill  for  erroneous  teaching. 
Franklin  was  a  great  admirer  of  him ;  and,  on  the  week  be- 
fore the  commission  met,  he  wrote  and  published  in  his  paper* 
a  dialogue  in  which  he  thus  speaks: — "Upon  the  supposition 
that  we  all  have  faith  in  Christ,  as  I  think  we  have,  where  can 
be  the  danger  of  being  exhorted  to  good  works?  Is  virtue 
heresy?  ....  Will  you  persecute,  silence,  and  condemn  a 
good  preacher  for  exhorting  men  to  be  honest  and  charitable  ? 
....  Supposing  our  fathers  tied  themselves  to  the  West- 
minster Confession :  why  should  not  a  synod  in  George  the 
Second's  time  have  as  much  right  to  interpret  the  Scriptures 
as  one  that  met  in  Oliver's  time  ?  ....  If  any  doctrine  there 
maintained  is,  or  shall  be  thereafter  found  to  be,  not  altogether 
orthodox,  why  must  we  be  forever  confined  to  that  or  any  other 
Confession?*'  The  commission  was  fully  attended.  Andrews 
presented  eight  articles,  drawn  from  the  sermons  he  had  heard, 
either  impugning  or  leaving  out  of  view  original  sin  and  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  representing  salvation  by  the  merits  of 
Christ,  as  setting  God  forth  as  stern  and  inexorable. 

After  many  delays,  Hemphill  produced  his  notes,  and  the 
commission  declared  him  erroneous  in  doctrine,  and  sus- 
pended him.  They  published  an  extract  of  their  minutes  ;t 
and  Franklin,  early  in  July,  wrote  and  printed  "  Some  Obser- 
vations J  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commission  in  the  Affair  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hemphill,  together  with  a  Defence  of  his  Sermons 
against  the  Censure  passed  on  them  by  the  Commission."    In 


*  Gaxette,  April,  1786 :  in  Philadelphia  Library. 
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this  he  assails  Tennent  of  Neshaminy,  and  his  son  Gilbert, 
and  with  virulence  defames  Hubbell,  of  Westfield,  New  Jersey. 
He  takes  the  ground  that  the  old  man  (Andrews)  was  jealoasy 
and  tlie  commission,  to  uphold  him,  would  have  declared  any 
doctrine  "necessary  and  essential."  He  also  advertised  "A 
Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  Seven  General  Synods  of  the 
Northern  Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  with  relation  to  their  dif- 
ference  in  judgment  and  practice  from  the  year  1720  to  1726, 
in  which  they  issued  in  a  synodical  breach :  containing  the 
occasion,  rise,  true  state,  and  progress  of  the  difference,  by 
Antrim  Presbytery,  with  Hallyday's  reasons  against  the  impo* 
sition  of  human  tests.*** 

Dickinson  published  anonymously,  in  September,  "Re- 
marks on  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country  ;t  containing  the 
substance  of  a  sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia  in  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hemphill,  in  which  the  terms  of  Chris- 
tian and  ministerial  communion  are  so  stated  that  human  im- 
positions are  exploded,  a  proper  enclosure  proposed  for  every 
religious  society,  and  the  commission  justified  in  their  con- 
duct toward  Mr.  Hemphill.**t  To  this  he  appended  the  Adopt- 
ing Act,  "to J  convince  the  reader  that  we  govern  ourselves 
according  to  the  principles  here  asserted  and  pleaded  for." 
If  a  man  be,  in  the  society*s  opinion,  qualified  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  like  to  serve  the  interests  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  they  can  with  a  good  conscience  admit  him  to  the 
exercise  of  the  ministry  with  them,  notwithstanding  lesser 
differences  of  opinion  in  extra-essential  points.  But  if  he 
embrace  such  errors  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  society,  un- 
qualify him  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  that  important  trust, 
they  cannot  admit  him  to  the  cure  of  souls  without  unfaithful- 
ness to  God  and  their  own  consciences.  To  admit  him  were 
deliberately  to  send  poison  into  Christ's  household,  instead  of 
the  portion  of  meat  which  he  has  provided. 

*  Franklin^s  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life.  The  pamphlets  he  issued  in  this  case  haT« 
escaped  the  search  of  Mr.  Sparks.  The  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country  we  haT« 
not  seen ;  but  the  Observations  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Commission,  and  the  defence 
of  the  observations,  are  both  in  the  Old  South  Church  Library,  and  are  evidently 
firom  Franklin's  pen. 

f  American  Antiquarian  Society's  Library.    See  advertiflement,  November,  178& 
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'  Hemphill  contemptuously  disregarded  the  synod's  citation, 
declaring  that  he  had  adopted  the  Confession  only  in  its  "  es- 
sential and  necessary  doctrines,"  and  that  he  "despised  their 
claim  of  authority."  The  synod  disowned  him;  and  the 
speedy  detection,  in  the  printed  works  of  Dr.  James  Foster, 
Dr.  Ibbots,  and  Dr.  Clarke,  of  his  objectionable  discourses, 
covered  him  and  his  adherents  with  confusion. 

The  synod  desired  the  brethren  to  answer  any  complaint  of 
Hemphill  if  necessary,  and  agreed  to  defray  the  expense  out 
of  the  fund. 

While  this  case  was  before  the  synod,  it  was  resolved  that "  if 
any  member  prepare  any  thing  for  the  press  on  any  religious 
controversy,  he  shall  submit  the  same  to  be  perused  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  synod."  One  was  appointed  for  the  North,  con- 
sisting of  Andrews,  Dickinson,  Rob,  Cross,  Pemberton,  and 
Pierson;  another,  of  Anderson,  Thomas  Evans,  Cathcart, 
Stevenson,  and  Thomson.'*' 

The  people  of  Paxton  and  Derry  in  1736  supplicated  for  an 
explanation  of  some  expressions  and  distinctions  in  the  first 
or  preliminary  act  adopting  the  standards,  great  stress  having 
been  laid  by  the  friends  of  Hemphill  on  the  restriction  con- 
tained in  the  words  "necessary  and  essential  doctrines."  The 
synod  declared  they  adopted  and  adhered  to  the  Confession, 
Catechism,  and  Directory,  without  the  least  variation  or  altera- 
tion, and  without  any  regard  to  said  distinctions* 

The  conjunct  Presbyteriesf  of  New  Brunswick  and  New- 
castle declared  it  to  be  an  aspersion  that  they  do  not  cleave  to 
and  maintain  the  standards  as  fully  as  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia in  their  public  acts  have  done.  "  We  believe  with  our 
hearts,  and  profess  and  maintain  with  our  lips,  the  doctrines 
summed  up  and  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
"Westminster,  as  the  truths  of  God  revealed  and  contained  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  do 
receive,  acknowledge,  and  declare  the  said  Confession  and 
Catechisms  to  be  the  confession  of  our  faith;  yet  so  as  that  no 

*  In  1722,  Newcastle  Presbytery  forbade  Gillespie  to  publish  any  remarks  on  a 

decision  of  synod,  in  a  case  of  disciplinei  unUl  they  gaye  consent 

t  Qaot«d  by  Dr.  Hodge. 
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part  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  said  Confession  sh^ll  be 
construed  as  to  allow  civil  magistrates,  as  such,  to  have  any 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  synods  or  church  judicatories,  much 
less  the  power  of  a  negative  voice  over  them  in  their  eccle* 
siastical  transactions ;  nor  is  any  part  of  it  to  be  understood  aa 
opposite  to  the  memorable  settlement  of  the  crown  of  the 
three  kingdoms  in  the  illustrious  house  of  Hanover." 

The  jealousy  of  the  people  for  the  integrity  of  the  standards, 
and  for  exact  and  hearty  adherence  to  them,  was  most  reason* 
able,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  spread  of  the  New  Light "  at 
home,"  and  from  the  probability  that  errorists  would  cross  the 
ocean  to  corrupt  "  our  church."  Great  alarm  prevailed  on  ac* 
count  of  the  progress  of  error  in  the  British  Isles.  Dr.  Col- 
man*  wrote  feelingly  on  the  subject  to  Andrews,  deploring  the 
propagation  of  dangerous  heresies  by  men  who  "sheltered 
themselves  under  the  covert  of  believing  the  Bible,  while  they 
refused  to  avow  how  far  they  had  departed  from  the  fidth  of 
God's  elect." 

No  dispute  seems  to  have  arrayed  brother  against  brothec 
until  1738,  when  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Cowell  carried  on  in  a 
correspondence  a  discussion  on  the  ingredients  of  holy  obedi- 
ence,— ^whether  a  view  to  our  own  eternal  interests  could  in 
the  sight  of  God  be  an  acceptable  motive  for  seeking  salva- 
tion and  keeping  his  commandments?  "  Sundry  large  letters 
passed  between  them.  The  synod  appointed  a  committee  to 
converse  with  them  together,  and,  if  there  be  necessity,  dis- 
tinctly to  consider  the  papers.  They  ordered  them  to  refraia 
from  all  public  discourse  on  the  controversy,  and  all  methods 
of  spreading  it  among  the  populace,  until  the  committee  have 
made  their  report  to  the  synod.  They  were  found  to  be  sub- 
stantially and  thoroughly  agreed,  although  Tennent  feared 
that  there  had  been  'slighting  and  shuffling*  to  hide  errors 
'  contrary  to  the  express  testimony  of  Holy  Scriptures,  oup 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  Christian  experience.'  " 

Immediately  after  the  exclusion  of  Hemphill,  an  overture 
was  presented  and  adopted,  lamenting  the  great  and  uni- 
versal deluge  of  pernicious  errors  and  damnable  heresies,  "and 
that  so  many  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  are  invading  the  flock 

*  MSS.  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
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everywhere ;  and,  as  we  are  likely  to  have  the  most  of  our 
rapply  of  ministers  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  synod 
bears  testimony  against  the  late  too  common  and  now  alto- 
gether useless  practice  of  some  presbyteries  in  that  region, 
in  ordaining  men,  sine  tiluloy  immediately  before  they  come 
hither,  and  depriving  us  of  the  just  right  of  inspecting  into 
their  qualifications." 

Robert  Cross,  Thomson,  and  Houston,  wrote  to  the  Gene- 
ral Synod,  that  "the  continuance  of  the  practice  will  be  very 
disagreeable  and  disobliging  to  us ;  and  that  no  minister  so 
ordained  in  Ireland  shall  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry  among  us  unless  he  submit  to  such  trials  as  the  pres- 
bytery to  which  he  comes  may  appoint.**  They  suggested, 
also,  that  it  is  "  our  earnest  desires,  that  ministers,  besides 
credentials,  should  bring  letters  from  brethren  who  are  well 
known  to  us  to  be  firmly  attached  to  our  good  old  principles 
and  schemes." 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Synod  of  Ireland  in  1788* 
Anderson  and  Thomson  were  directed  to  prepare  and  trans- 
mit a  respectful  answer.  Yearly  inquiry  was  made  concern- 
ing the  order  in  relation  to  ministers  coming  from  Europe. 
It  was  faithfully  observed. 

It  being  with  exceeding  difliculty  that  candidates  from  New 
England  could  be  induced  to  visit  our  vacancies,  there  was  no 
uneasiness  felt,  lest  we  should  be  overrun  from  that  quarter. 
Not  until  the  great  revival  did  "that  hive  of  preachers" 
swarm.  Of  the  few  who  came,  several  returned  as  soon  as 
they  could  find  an  eligible  situation, — Joseph  Smith  to  Mid- 
dletown  Upper  Houses,  Moses  Dickinson  to  Norwalk,  Chalker 
to  Glastenbury,  Gould  to  Middlefield,  Tudor  to  East  Windsor ; 
while  four  others  made  only  a  transient  stay  and  passed  to 
parts  unknown.  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  in  1735,  wrote  to 
the  Rector  of  Yale  in  behalf  of  the  waste  places  in  West 
Jersey.  Daniel  Buckingham,*  who  graduated  at  Yale  in  1735, 
and  was  licensed  by  Hampshire  Association,  came ;  but,  though 
called  to  Pilesgrove  and  Gloster,  he  went  to  the  East.  Robert 
Small  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  New  Englander  who 
sought  a  field  of  usefulness  in  Newcastle  Presbytery;  he  also 

*  MS.  Records  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery. 
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went  into  West  Jersey ;  but  the  lack  of  good  testimonials  and 
some  ill-reports  deterred  Philadelphia  Presbytery  from  en- 
couraging him.  The  Rev.  John  Adams,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, came  as  a  candidate  to  Philadelphia  for  the  post  of 
assistant  to  Andrews.  Dr.  Cooper,*  writing  to  Dr.  Colman, 
March  25,  1735,  said  that  he  intended  to  have  proposed  to  the 
ministers  of  Boston  to  resume  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Adams 
for  Philadelphia,  "  for  I  can't  but  think  it  a  pity  that  such 
superior  talents  as  his  should  be  so  much  unimproved." 
Adams  preached  the  opening  sermon  of  Presbytery  in  May, 
1736,  from  Isa.  xxxv.  2.  He  settled  at  Newport,  Ehode  Islandi 
.  In  two  cases  the  committee  of  synod  declined  to  ordain. 
They  had  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Cleverly;  but, 
owing  to  the  opposition  made  by  some  of  his  hearers,  they 
did  not  proceed  to  ordain  him  at  West  Hanover,  (Morristown,) 
New  Jersey.  The  congregation  of  Goshen  seems  to  have  been 
much  distracted  at  the  close  of  Bradner's  life  with  a  personal 
difference  between  him  and  Samuel  Nealy.  On  his  death, 
Samuel  Tudor,  a  native  of  Poquonnok,  in  Windsor,  who  gra- 
duated at  Yale  in  1728,  came  as  a  candidate.f  Instead  of 
applying  to  the  presbytery,  the  congregation  supplicated  the 
synod,  in  1735,  to  send  as  soon  as  possibly  may  be,  a  committee 
to  ordain  him.  He  wrote  to  the  synod,  declaring  his  readiness 
to  adopt  the  Confession  and  submit  to  Presbyterian  rules. 
The  synod  appointed  him  a  Latin  exegesis  and  a  popular  ser- 
mon on  Eom.  xi.  6,  and  directed  Robert  Cross  to  preside  in 
that  affair,  and  with  Pumry,  Webb,  Nutman,  John  Cross,  and 
Chalker,  to  meet  there  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  and 
ordain.  The  congregation  was  publicly  notified,  on  a  Lord's 
day,  that  if  any  desired  they  might  lay  their  objections. 
Robert  Cross,  Pumrj^  and  Chalker  met,  and  did  not  ordain 
him  because  of  insufficiency. 

Tudor  was  bom  March  8, 1704-5,  in  East  Windsor,  and  was 
married  December  10,  1729,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Smith,  of  Cohanzy,  and  afterwards  of  Middletown. 
He  was  ordained  the  second  minister  of  Poquonnok  Society 

*  MSS.  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

f  The  New  York  papers  of  1734  describe  him  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
Highlands  who  had  beeti  pursued  by  robbers,  near  the  Fbhkills,  on  the  12th  of 
August 
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in  Windsor  in  Jannary,  1740,  and  died  September  21, 1757, — 
a  faithful  and  useful  minister,  respected  for  intelligence,  appli- 
cation to  business,  and  dignity  of  manner. 

Only  one  minister  besides  John  Orme  seems  to  have  come 
from  England  from  the  formation  of  the  synod  to  the  disrup« 
lion : — Mr.  Peter  Finch,  in  1724.  His  testimonials  were  ap- 
proved, and  leave  was  given  to  the  people  in  Kent  county, 
Delaware,  on  their  request,  to  employ  him.  The  next  year,  a 
small  sum  was  allowed  him  out  of  the  fund.  He  is  not 
i^in  mentioned.  He  was  probably  the  Rev.  Peter  Finch,  of 
IJorwich,  who  was  one  of  Matthew  Henry's  friends. 

John  Madowell  was  accepted  by  the  synod  in  1736  as  a 
probationer,  being  recommended  by  the  Presbytery  of  Temple- 
Patrick,  the  Session  of  Dunagor,  and  several  brethren  of  note 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  was  appointed  to  supply  the 
new  erection  in  Philadelphia  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November.     His  name  never  again  appears  on  the  roll. 

Scotland  sent  us  few  men  during  the  twenty-five  years  before 
the  division.  Laing  and  Hutcheson  were  Scotsmen,  and  per- 
haps John  Gross,  Carlisle,  and  one  or  two  more.  The  great 
majority  were  North-of-Ireland  men,  educated  at  Glasgow. 

During  the  same  period,  only  one  impostor  intruded  him- 
Bclf  on  them, — James  Morehead;  he  preached  with  acceptance 
in  West  Jersey  and  in  Newcastle  county,  and  for  several  years 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  synod  to  reduce  him  to  obedience. 
He  sunk  into  contempt  and  was  forgotten. 

There  was  much  land  to  be  possessed.  There  were  none  to 
go  forth  v/ith  them  into  the  wilderness  and  contest  the  inhe- 
ritance. Great  caution  was  used  in  meting  out  the  boundB 
of  each  congregation,  and  no  new  erection  was  encouraged 
hastily.  A  perambulation  of  the  territory  was  made  by  indif- 
ferent persons,  and  the  projectors  were  required  to  furnish  the 
neighbouring  ministers  with  lists  of  their  supporters  and 
members  who  were  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  There  was 
no  lack  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  presbyteries,  each  pastor 
being  naturally  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  the  invasion  or 
cession  of  his  legitimate  domain.  Generally,  the  people  strug- 
gled manfully  till  the  synod  or  presbytery  yielded,  and  in 
every  case  the  fears  which  had  made  the  reverend  judicatories 
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pause  were  disappointed,  in  the  mutual  growth  of  the  mother- 
churches  and  their  flourishing  daughters.  The  opposition  to 
the  erection  of  the  New  London  congregation  was  protracted 
for  years ;  slowly,  point  by  point,  every  thing  was  yielded,  and 
.for  the  obvious  reason  that  all  the  gloomy  apprehensions  of 
.the  church  of  Elk  River  were  dispelled.  New  London,  in  her 
turn,  seems  to  have  resisted  the  building  at  Fagg*s  Manor,  and 
with  the  like  result :  the  church  rose  on  the  site  selected  by 
the  people,  and  no  loss  "was  sustained  by  New  London.  Boyd 
had  a  field  from  1724  to  1735,  covering  Octorara,  Peqnea, 
Middle  Octorara,  and  the  Forks  of  Brandywine.  Hanover,  in 
East  Jersey,  struggled,  as  though  its  existence  were  at  stake, 
against  giving  leave  to  West  Hanover  or  Morristown  to  have 
a  minister;  but,  seeing  no  prospect  of  reducing  ''the  west 
part"  to  submission,  they  yielded,  and  at  length  admitted  that 
they  were  no  losers  thereby. 

In  New  England  the  boundaries  of  the  towns  and  the  con- 
gregations were  identical  and  unchangeable  until  the  colonial 
legislature  gave  leave.  This  was  a  cause  of  great  trial  to  the 
Irish  Presbyterians  in  Massachusetts.  In  1718,  they  settled  in 
Worcester,*  having  the  Rev.  Edward  Fitzgerald  for  their 
minister.  Their  attempt  to  build  a  meeting-house  was  out- 
rageously defeated  by  a  mob  headed  by  some  of  ''  the  con- 
siderable  persons"  of  the  place.  They  had  afterwards  the  Rev, 
William  Johnston ;  but  they  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
first  church  in  the  town,  and  finally  he  left  them  and  settled 
in  Londonderry.  They  retained  their  Presbyterian  prefer- 
ences, and  carried  their  children  for  baptism  to  the  distant 
towns  where  there  were  Presbyterian  ministers ;  and  the  meet 
of  them,  about  1740,  removed  to  Otsego  county,  then  the 
western  frontier  of  New  York.  Bitter  were  the  complaints 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frink,t  of  Rutland,  because  of  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Irish  in  his  parish.  They  constituted  two-fifths  of  the 
population,  but  could  obtain  no  privilege  for  themselves  as  a 
separate  society  until  the  west  part  of  the  parish  was  formed 
into  a  town  called  Oakham.  Then  they  gathered  a  charch 
after  the  model  of  the  church  in  North  Britain.    The  Rev. 


*  Lincoln's  History  of  Worcester. 
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Mr.  Smith,  of  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  went  over  to  Mr. 
Allen's,  May  29,  1736,  and  met  the  ministers  on  the  afOeiir  of 
the  Irish.  In  the  district  of  Maine,*  the  same  trouble  befell 
the  Irish  settled  at  Purpooduck,  on  Casco  Bay  :  the  Irish  Pres- 
bytery, with  William  Johnston  for  moderator,  and  William 
McClenaghan  for  clerk,  proposed  as  a  compromise  that  the 
second  church  of  Falmouth  should  allow  the  people  the  use 
of  their  meeting-house  two  Sabbaths  in  the  year,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  by  their  own  ministers.  This 
WES  denied,  and  the  presbytery  proceeded  to  furnish  them 
with  regular  supplies. 

The  Irish  Presbytery  is  mentioned  in  the  Colman  MSS.  in 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Collection ;  but  its  real 
name  was  the  Presbytery  of  Boston,  and  the  date  of  its  origin 
and  its  extinction  are  alike  unknown.  Among  its  members 
were  the  Rev.  John  Moorhead,  of  Boston,  William  Johnston 
and  Davidson,  of  Londonderry,  William  McClenaghan,  of 
Blandford,  Massachusetts,  James  Morton,  of  Coleraine,  Ruth- 
erford, Urquhart,  John  Harvey,  and  John  Caldwell.  The  Rev. 
Hr.  Lemercier,  of  the  French  church  in  Boston,  was  also  a 
member.  A  curious  pamphlet  warfare  arose  on  the  receiving 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hillhouse,  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  in 
1736 :  Moorhead  and  Harvey  approved,  while  Rutherford  ob- 
jected. The  ordination  of  David  McGregoire  over  the 
second  congregation  in  Londonderry  was  accomplished  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  presbytery,  and  when  he  offered  to 
take  his  seat,  he  was  refused.  Moorhead  withdrew  and  met 
with  them  no  more,  and  they  suspended  him  "ai  officio  et 
beneficio." 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  presbytery,  in  any  work  we  have 
seen,  except  in  a  few  pamphlets,t  rare  and  unimportant,  in 
two  sermons  preached  before  it,I  and  in  two  or  three  letters, 
which  are  the  only  vestiges  remaining  of  its  existence. 

The  influx  from  abroad,  from  1718  to  1740,  was  wholly  Pro- 

• 

*  Smith's  Diary,  in  Deane's  History  of  Portland. — MSS.  of  Massachosetts  His- 
torical Society. 

f  Letter  to  John  Presbyter,  by  Mr.  Lemercier,  in  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society's  Library. 

{  McClenaghan's  sermon  on  the  Christian  soldier,  and  Caldwell  on  the  false 
prophets^  in  the  Massachnsetts  Hiitorical  Society's  Library. 
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testant  and  largely  Presbyterian.  The  newspapers  fumidi 
curious  items  of  the  extent  of  it.  In  September,  1736,  one 
thousand  families  sailed  from  Belfast  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  renewing  their  leases.  On  the  ninth  of  that  month, 
one  hundred  Presbyterians  from  Ireland  arrived  at  Phiiadel* 
phia,  as  many  more  soon  after  at  Newcastle,  and  twenty  ships 
were  daily  expected  from  Ireland.  At  this  time,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  persons  from  Holland  landed  on  our 
shores.  The  loss  to  Ireland  is  deplored,  the  linen-weavers  and 
small  farmers  composing  a  great  portion  of  the  emigrant^. 
Wodrow*  says,  the  departure  of  the  people  in  shoals  excited 
the  fears  of  the  government,  lest  Ireland  should  be  wholly 
abandoned  to  the  Papists.  lie  hoped  it  would  lead  to  exten* 
sion  of  privileges  to  the  Presbyterians. 

The  effect  was  soon  visible.  New  York  had  seen  for  twenty 
years  a  small  Presbyterian  flock  assembling  in  a  house  without 
galleries,  six  out  of  its  eight  windows  being  closed  with 
boards,  poverty  preventing  their  being  glazed,  and  the  frac- 
tion of  light  being  enough  for  the  handful  of  people.  But 
now  the  pews  on  the  ground-floor  were  filled,  three  galleries 
were  constructed,  and  the  sun  blazed  unobstructed  through 
the  whole  line  of  windows.  The  church  in  Philadelphia  had 
increased  so  much  that,  in  1733,  an  assistant  minister  w«s 
needed.  Newcastle  Presbytery  was  large  enough  in  1734  to 
set  off  Donegal  Presbytery  on  the  west,  and,  having  surren- 
dered Lancaster  county,  was  able  soon  after,  in  1738,  to  realize 
the  long-cherished  project  of  forming  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes 
out  of  the  churches  on  the  peninsula.  Philadelphia  Prosby- 
tery  was  divided  in  1733,  and  East  Jersey  Presbytery  was 
formed.  Long  Island  Presbytery,  declining  from  the  attach- 
ment of  the  ministers  in  "the  East  Riding"  to  Connecticut,— 
an  attachment  growing  out  of  its  being  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and  strengthened  by  matrimonial  ties  and  the  convenience  of 
crossing  the  sound  to  attend  its  associations, — was  united,  in 
1738,  to  East  Jersey  Presbytery,  under  the  style  of  the  Pres* 
bytery  of  New  York.  Portions  of  New  York  and  Philadel* 
phia  Presbyteries  were  constituted  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick  in  the  same  year. 

*  Correspoodeiiee  Wodrow  Soe.  Fob. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Thb  methods  in  use  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  all  intro- 
duced on  the  erection  of  congregations.  They  were  so  gene- 
rally accustomed  to  modes  closely  similar,  that  no  solicitatioa 
was  needed  to  secure  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  thenu 
The  emigration  brought  over  many  schoolmasters,  and  few 
Presbyterian  settlements  were  without  schools  during  most  of 
the  year.  It  was  rare  to  find  one,  (except  among  the  servants, 
and  even  among  them  it  was  very  rare,)  who  could  not  read 
and  who  did  not  possess  a  Bible.  The  Shorter  Catechism  was 
learned  at  home  and  recited  at  school;  and  the  Psalms  in 
metre  were  largely  treasured  in  the  memory;  they  were  the 
lullaby  of  the  babe,  and  the  song  at  the  loom  and  at  the  wheel. 
They  formed  universally  a  part  of  family  worship.  That  pre- 
cious privilege  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  duty. 
Inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  observance  of  it,  on  the 
occasion  of  asking  baptism  for  their  children.  Family  in- 
struction was  not  neglected;  the  Catechism  was  "gone 
through"  on  Sabbaths  by  parents,  children,  and  servants;  ser- 
mons were  repeated,  and  the  points  of  doctrine  duly  compared 
with  the  Scripture. 

The  congregations  were  divided  into  portions  called  "quar- 
ters," each  of  which  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  elder, 
and  the  people  in  each  quarter  were  gathered  at  suitable  and 
oft-recurring  seasons  at  some  convenient  point, — it  might  be  a 
kitchen  or  a  barn,  to  accommodate  large  numbers, — and  old 
and  young  were  solemnly,  carefully,  and  at  length,  catechized. 
The  seed  sown  in  the  sanctuary  was  harrowed  in  by  the  cate- 
chizing. The  minister  knew  the  state  of  the  flock  and  how 
they  profited  by  the  word  preached. 

The  presbyteries*  visited  the  congregations,  taking  first  the 
— — —— ^^^^  I  ■  ^■^^-^— 

*  MS.  Minatos  of  Donegal  Prosbjtery. 
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minister  by  himself,  and  asking  him  how  he  performed  the 
duties  of  preaching,  visiting,  and  catechizing,  how  the  elders 
discharged  their  office,  and  how  the  people  hearkened  to  the 
word  and  submitted  to  godly  discipline. 

He  being  put  forth,  the  elders  were  called  in  and  questioned 
concerning  their  minister's  doctrine,  life,  diligence,  and  £Buth- 
fulness ;  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  laboured  in  their  quar- 
ters, and  how  the  people  deported  themselves  toward  those  who 
were  over  them  in  the  Lord.  Lastly,  the  people  were  called  in, 
to  answer  by  their  representatives, — who  were  strictly  what 
their  name  imported, — ^representatives.  These  were  chosen  to 
act  and  speak  for  the  people,  to  sign  the  call  and  be  the  respon- 
sible agents  in  all  secular  matters.  They  were  asked  how  the 
people  were  satisfied  with  their  minister  and  with  the  eldeiB, 
and  how  they  performed  their  stipulations  for  his  support. 
Each  of  the  three  parties  was  asked  if  any  cause  of  complaint 
existed,  or  of  dissatisfaction,  and  the  presbytery  proceeded 
authoritatively  to  investigate  the  alleged  matter  and  to  remove 
it  or  rebuke  the  offenders. 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated,  according  to  the  usage 
**at  home,"  twice  in  the  year.  It  was  preceded  by  a  day  of 
fasting:  several  of  the  neighbouring  ministers  attended,  and 
sermons  suitable  to  the  approaching  solemnity  were  preached 
on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  previous.  Ordinarily, 
a  large  body  from  adjacent  congregations  came  with  their  mi- 
nisters, and  were  on  the  ground  before  the  Sabbath.  Tokens 
were  distributed,  and  those  from  a  distance  received  them  on  the 
testimony  of  their  minister  and  his  elders.  Often  they  brought 
written  requests  from  their  pastors  that  they  might  share  in 
the  feast.  Commonly  it  was  in  the  open  air  that  most  of  the 
sermons  were  preached;  a  covered  stand,  called  a  tent,  being 
an  appendage  to  every  meeting-house.  The  tables  were 
spread  and  reached  across  the  house  and  from  the  pulpit  to 
the  door.  The  action-sermon  was  long  and  full  of  the  marrow 
of  the  gospel ;  the  fencing  of  the  tables  was  scarcely  less  solemn 
and  even  more  heart-searching. 

*<  Then,  in  tho  Bimple  music 
Of  the  old  gloriouH  da^'s, 
The  hearts  of  pious  thousands 
Giifili*d  forth  in  streams  of  praise. 
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The  Psalms  in  metre,  the  work  of  Francis  Kous,*  an  English 
gentleman,  of  Cornwall,  were  hallowed  by  innumerable  pious 
and  tender  associations.  Plain  of  speech,  our  fathers  stumbled 
not  at  the  roughness  of  the  verse  nor  sighed  at  the  lack  of 
melody.  The  same  words  and  the  same  tunes  charmed  unholy 
thoughts  from  the  mind  of  Bums,  as  he  sat,  of  a  Saturday 
night,  by  the  cotter's  inglenside.  The  same  words  and  the 
same  tunes  harmonized  with  Brainerd's  devotions,  and  thrilled 
Whitefield  like  the  songs  of  heaven,  at  Cambuslang  and  White 
Clay.  Our  fathers  were  not  virtuosi,  charmed  even  in  God's 
house  with  rubbish  if  rare,  and  trifles  if  tasteful: 

'*  And  surely  God  was  praised, 

When  David's  words  to  Darid's  tune 
Five  hundred  voices  raised,  "f 

When  the  sacred  symbols  were  uncovered,  how  many  hearts 
broke  as  if  in  bitterness  for  a  first-born !  and,  as  they  rose  to 
take  their  places  at  the  board,  it  was  reverently,  as  though 
seeing  Him  that  is  invisible;  even  as  though  before  their 
eyes  Christ  had  been  set  forth  evidently  crucified  among  them. 

The  Lord's  Supper  was,  in  its  fullest  sense,  a  monument  of 
the  great  facts  of  redemption, — a  memorial  of  the  necessity  of 
atonement,  the  glorious  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  freeness 
of  justification,  and  the  fulness  of  the  promises.     The  mode 

*  [Francis  Rous,  or  Rouse,  was  bom  at  Halton,  in  Cornwall,  in  1579,  and  edn- 
eated  at  Broadgate  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  studied  law ;  and  in 
the  first  Parliament  called  by  Charles  I.,  he  was  returned  for  Truro,  in  Cornwall, 
t9T  Tregonj  in  the  third,  and  for  Truro  again  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  that 
reign.  He  was  one  of  the  few  lajrmen  appointed  bj  the  Commons  to  sit  in  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  He  akt  in  the  Parliament  called  in  1653,  and 
held  the  post  of  Speaker  fur  a  month.  He  aimed  at  conforming  the  goTernment 
to  the  model  of  the  Jewish ;  but,  failing  in  this  object,  he  proposed  that  CromweU 
tbould  be  eleyated  to  rule  with  the  title  of  Protector.  Cromwell  made  him  one  of 
his  priTjr-eounseUors.  He  was  made  ProTOst  of  £ton  in  1643,  at  which  place  he 
died  in  1659,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  and  splendour.  His  chief  works 
were  Meditations  dedicated  to  the  Saints  throughout  the  three  nations;  The  Law- 
ftilneas  of  obeying  the  Present  Govemment ;  The  Beauties  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
first  three  centuries;  Interiora  Kegni  Bei;  and  a  Translation  of  the  Psalms  into 
Bnglish  Metre,  printed  in  1645,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Vide  Rose's 
Biog.  Diet,  toI.  xi.  p.  392.  London :  B.  Fellowes,  Ludgato  Street,  1S47.  The 
Version  of  the  Psalms,  after  being  modified  by  a  committee,  was  adopted,  in  1649| 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. — £d.] 

f  Mn.  Gray,  of  Easton,  PenusyWama. 
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in  which  it  was  administered  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
highest  truths,  the  loftiest  themes,  should  he  preached,  and 
with  unction.  Every  circumstance  conspired  to  invest  even 
the  most  lifeless  preacher  with  such  a  feeling  of  the  greatness 
of  the  occasion,  as  made  him  surmount  at  least  for  the  time 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  talents,  and  speak  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.  The  closing  service  of 
thanksgiving  prepared  the  way  to  return  home,  pondering  in 
their  hearts  the  great  things  which  had  heen  told  them.  Those 
were  golden  days,  when  souls  were  enlightened  with  such  a 
knowledge  of  Christ,  as  if  the  light  of  the  sun  had  heen  seven- 
fold, as  if  the  light  of  seven  days  had  poured  at  once  on  the 
worshippers,  with  healing  in  every  beam. 

Many  of  the  congregations  furnished  their  ministers  with  a 
house  and  farm,  or  else  promised  him  in  the  call  a  sum  of 
money  to  buy  a  plantation.  The  salaries  were  mostly  paid  in 
kind,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  hemp,  and  linen  yarn  being  fre- 
quently specified  in  the  call ;  and,  from  a  riddle  to  a  squire's 
"  publishment  of  a  marriage**  or  an  "  estray,'*  every  imaginable 
article  is  entered  on  their  surviving  "count-books'*  as  being 
received  in  payment  of  stipend. 

Classical  schools  were  established  by  many  ministers.  An- 
drews probably  had  one  in  Philadelphia;  Dickinson  had  at 
Elizabethtown,  Thomas  Evans  at  Pencader,  and  William  Ten- 
nent  at  Neshaminy.  The  school  at  New  London  went  into 
operation  soon  after  Alison's  settlement.  Two-thirds  nearly 
of  the  ministers,  until  1738,  were  graduates  of  Qlasgow  Uni- 
versity. The  New  England  men  were  mostly  from  Yale.  The 
few  Welshmen  were  scholars  of  a  high  standard,  their  educa^ 
tion  having  been  thorough  and  on  a  liberal  scale. 

Of  the  style  of  preaching  little  judgment  can  be  formed. 
Franklin  evidently  had  no  favour  to  them;  for  he  says,  he 
would  rather  hear  Hemphill  preach  other  people's  sermons 
fluently,  than  hear  the  old  synod  preach  their  own  dull  com- 
positions. Makemie  printed  but  one  sermon,  long,  full,  clear, 
and  valuable :  his  other  productions  are  plain  and  vigorous  in 
style. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Andrews,  during  a  ministry  of  forty- 
five  years  in  Philadelphia,  is  not  supposed  to  have  published 
a  line ;  while  Morgan  put  forth  almost  as  many  sermons  as 
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any  New  England  divine  of  his  day.  Dickinson  appears  to 
liave  passed  twelve  years  of  his  ministry  without  using  the 
press ;  but,  after  that,  he  was  before  the  public  to  the  latest 
year  of  his  life,  discussing  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  the 
Doctrines  of  Qrace,  the  Claims  of  the  Prelatists,  the  lifeless 
scheme  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  the  serious  errors  of 
judgment  among  the  unwise  friends  of  the  Revival.  Robert 
Cross  published  one  sermon,  Pierson  three,  and  Pemberton 
several ;  while  Gilbert  Tennent's  writings  issued  from  the  press 
like  bees  from  a  hive ;  no  complete  list  of  his  multitude  of 
publications  will  probably  ever  be  made. 

None  are  known  to  have  left  any  work  in  manuscript,  ex- 
cept Henry,  of  Rehoboth.  Scarcely  a  fragment  of  their  corre- 
spondence exists. 

They  were  mostly  worthy  men,  few  of  them  of  a  rare  order 
of  talent,  but  learned  and  competent  for  an  honourable  dis- 
charge of  their  office.  Of  their  success  in  winning  souls,  we 
may  hope  there  is  a  bright  record  on  high;  but  on  earth  their 
memorial  has  perished  with  them. 

Morgan*  tells  us  that  at  one  or  two  periods  of  his  ministry, 
he  saw  the  word  take  effect  on  many  souls.  In  1719  and  '20,t 
there  was  in  Monmouth  county  an  amazing  change;  new  con- 
gregations were  formed,  and  "  the  marks  of  a  work  of  grace 
were  astonishingly  plentiful  among  those  who  had  lived  longer 
under  means  of  grace."  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead  received 
a  large  increase,  the  first-fruits  of  the  youthful  labours  of 
Moses  Dickinson.  There  is  a  tradition  of  a  revival  at  Jamaica 
under  Robert  Cross.  The  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  New 
Jersey  possessed,  in  the  Rev.  Theodore  James  Frelinghuysen, 
a  most  eminently  wise,  laborious,  and  successful  servant  of  God. 
His  fiiithful  counsel  roused  Gilbert  Tennent  to  consider  nar- 
rowly his  own  performances,  and  to  gird  himself  for  a  more 
vigorous  invasion  of  Satan's  kingdom.  A  considerable  degree 
of  success  attended  Tennent*s  preaching  on  Statcn  Island  and 
at  New  Brunswick.  His  brother  John  came  like  "a  dew  from 
the  Lord"  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  and  changed  Freehold, 
from  a  feeble,  distracted  congregation  of  careless  hearers,  into 

*  Answer  to  an  Anonymous  Railer  against  Election. — Am.  Antiq.  Soc.  Lib. 
t  BIS.  Letters  of  Morgan  to  Cotton  Mather. — ^Am.  Antiq.  Soc. 
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a  large  and  united  body  of  devoted,  well-tanght  Christians.- 
John  Cross,  also,  ^'at  a  place  called  the  Mountains,  back  of 
Newark,"  enjoyed  such  a  degree  of  success  that  the  fame  of. 
it  reached  Northampton,  and  is  mentioned  by  Edwards  in  his. 
Thoughts  on  Revivals. 

The  "Marrow  Controversy"  in  Scotland,  and  the  secession  of 
the  Erskines,  could  not  fail  of  interesting  deeply  the  members 
of  synod,  Gilbert  Tennent  and  his  father  were  correspondents* 
of  the  Erskines;  and  the  alumni  of  Glasgow  partook  largely 
of  the  feeling  pervading  the  West  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  tha 
growth  of  Pelagianism  and  profanity  under  the  deathlike 
shadow  thrown  by  moderatism  and  patronage  over  "the  hail 
kirk."  When,  therefore,  in  1733,  Gilbert  Tennent  introduced 
his  overture  concerning  ministerial  faithfulness  in  preaching 
and  in  dispensing  the  sacraments,  the  synod  accepted  it  and. 
formed  it  into  an  act;  each  presbytery  entered  it  on  their  book^ 
and  took  order  for  the  careful  observance  of  it. 

For  the  first  thirty  years,  the  synod  received,  almost  without 
an  exception,  its  candidates  and  its  ministers  from  the  motheiw 
country  or  New  England ;  but  towards  the  close  of  that  period^ 
natives  of  the  middle  colonies,  or  persons  who  had  received 
all  their  education  here,  came  forward  to  be  taken  on  trials* 
The  first  who  is  known  to  have  pursued  his  whole  course  of. 
study  in  the  bounds  of  the  synod  was  Gilbert  Tennent,  who, 
shortly  after  being  licensed,  received  from  Yale  the  degree  of- 
A.M.  His  brother  John  was  the  next,  and  his  performances^ 
were  universally  approved  by  Newcastle  Presbytery. 

The  state  of  feeling  in  the  synod  towards  other  denomina- 
tions appears  strikingly  in  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
allowed  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  to  ordain  the  first  Lu- 
theran minister  who  settled  in  Berks  county.  This  case  has 
been  sadly  misrepresented ;  Dr.  Hill  having  charged  Andrews 
with  such  laxness  that  he  consented  to  ordain  a  Dunker. 

The  Lutherans  had,  very  early,  a  congregation  in  New  YoA 
city,  using  the  Low  Dutch  language.  Li  their  settlements  on 
the  Mohawk,  and  in  Dutchess  county,  the  preaching  was  in 
High  Dutch.  The  Swedish  churches  were  Lutheran,  and  had 
ministers  from  their  own  country;  but  the  German  Lutherans 

*  Whitefield'a  Letters,  8  toIs. 
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in  Pennsylvania,  though  numerous,  had  none  to  minister  to 
them  in  their  own  tongue.  They  had  heen  involved  in 
trouble,  owing  to  objections  being  made  to  the  title  by  which 
they  held  their  land  in  Schoharie,  in  New  York ;  and,  in  1720, 
many  removed  to  Oley  and  Tulpehocken,  in  Berks  county. 
Among  them  was  the  well-known  Conrad  Weiser,  the  Indian 
interpreter. 

In  August,  1730,  John  Peter  Miller  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
and  began  to  preach  to  them.  He  was  bom  in  Oberant  Lan- 
tern, in  the  Palatinate,  and  had  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  He  presented  himself  for  ordination  to  the 
synod,  who  "agreed  that  the  Dutch  probationer  be  left  to  the 
care  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery  to  settle  him  in  the  minis- 
try." Andrews,  writing  to  Dr.  Colman,*  October  4, 1730,  said, 
"There  is  lately  come  over  a  Palatine  candidate  for  the  minis- 
tiy,  who,  having  applied  to  us  at  the  synod  for  ordination,  'tis 
left  to  three  ministers  to  do  it.  lie  is  an  extraordinary  person 
for  sense  and  learning.  We  gave  him  a  question  to  discuss 
about  Justification,  and  he  has  answered  it  in  a  whole  sheet 
of  paper  in  a  notable  manner.  He  speaks  Latin  as  readily 
as  we  do  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  so  does  the  other,  Mr. 
Weiss." 

Miller  was  "  ordainedf  at  the  end  of  1730,  upon  order  of  the 
Scotch  Synod,  in  the  old  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  three  eminent  ministers,  Tennent,  Andrews,  and 
Boyd."  He  officiated  for  the  Lutherans  in  Oley  and  Tulpe- 
hocken for  several  years;  but  in  September,  1735,  he  was  im- 
mersed by  Conrad  Beissel,  of  Ephrata,  having  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptists.  In  this  he  was  followed 
by  Weiser,  who  subsequently  returned  to  the  Lutheran  church. 
Miller  removed  to  the  "Kloster"  at  Ephrata,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Jabez,  Beissel  being  called  Friedsam.  The  fraternity 
dressed  like  Capuchins.  Miller  was  well  known  in  the  literary 
world :  he  had  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  "Chronicon  Ephratense."  He  succeeded  Beissel  as 
head  of  the  society,  and  died  September  21,  1796.J 


*  Printed  in  Hodge's  History,  from  E.  Hazard's  MSS. 

t  Fahnestock's  Sketch  of  the  Dunkers. 

X  Dr.  Douglass,  in  his  work  on  the  ProTinoes,  speaks  of  him  as  irridng  Tex/ 
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Mr.  Weiss,  mentioned  by  Andrews  in  connection  with 
Miller,  was  the  minister  of  the  German  Beformed  Church  in 
Gt>senhoppen,  Pa. 

Mr.  Johannes  Henricus  Goetscliius,  or  Goetschy,  applied, 
through  Andrews,  to  the  synod,  in  May,  1737,  signifying  the 
desire  of  many  of  the  German  nation  that  he  might  be  or- 
dained on  the  synod's  order.  He  was  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, and  had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Zurich. 
His  testimonials  from  Germany  were  ample,  and  satisfied  the 
synod  as  to  his  learning  and  good  Christian  conversation. 
They  recommended  him  to  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  to  act 
upon  further  trials  of  him  as  to  them  should  seem  fit  The 
presbytery  met  two  days  after,  and  agreed  that  he  might 
preach,  but  declined  to  ordain  him  for  a  season,  because, 
though  learned  in  the  languages,  he  was  deficient*  in  divinity 
and  college  learning.  Where  he  was  ordained,  or  by  whom, 
is  unknown  to  us;  he  served  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
Bucks  county,  and  was  settled,  in  1741,  the  first  pastor  of 
Jamaica,  Newtown,  Success,  and  "Wolver's  Hollow,  on  Long 
Island.    In  1751,  he  removed  to  Ilackensack,  New  Jersey. 

In  1729,  the  synod  bore  testimony  against,  and  declared  thdr 
great  dissatisfaction  at,  the  religious  lawsuits  that  are  main- 
tained among  professors  of  religion,  so  contraiy  to  that  peace 
and  love  the  gospel  requires,  and  the  express  direction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  (1  Cor.  vi.  1-3,)  and  consequently  very  much  to 
the  scandal  of  our  holy  profession.  They  recommended  to  each 
minister  to  bring  his  congregation  into  a  joint  agreement  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  lawsuits  for  the  future,  and  to  refer  diffi- 
culties which  cannot  easily  be  accommodated  between  them- 
selves, to  prudent,  religious,  and  indifierent  friends,  (if  it  may 
be,  of  our  own  profession,)  mutually  chosen  or  otherwise,  as 
such  society  shall  think  best,  to  decide  and  determine  sudi 
differences. 

The  particular  occasion  calling  for  this  testimony  was,  pro- 
bably, the  necessity  of  intrusting  church  and  parsonage  lands 
to  individuals,  to  be  held  in  their  own  name.    It  was  removed 


finely  in  Latin  on  Religions  Mortification.    Morgan  Edwarda  mentions  him  viik 
much  rce>pcct 
*  Manuscript  Records  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery. 
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in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  law  of  1731,  allowing  religions  socie- 
ties to  hold  lands,'*'  and  securing  to  them  the  property  already 
in  their  possession. 

In  1784,  the  synod  forbade  its  members  in  "Pennsylvania 
and  the  lower  counties  from  this  time  forward  to  marry  any  by 
license  from  the  governor,  till  the  fonn  of  them  be  altered  aud 
brought  to  a  nearer  conformity  to  those  of  the  neighbouring 
governments  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  and  particularly 
till  they  are  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  hath  nothing  peculiar  to 
fhe  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  oblige  us  to  any 
of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  that  church."  The 
Presbyteries  of  Newcastle  and  Donegal  were  ordered  con- 
janctly  to  make  snch  regulations  for  their  members  as  was  tit. 
On*!  of  Nottingham,  was  soon  tasked  by  his  brethren  for  hav- 
ing married  the  Rev. Benjamin  Campbell  with  a  license;  and, 
thirty  years  after,  Uezekiah  James  Batch  was  gravely  ques- 
tioned by  Donegal  Presbytery  conccniing  his  having  been 
married  by  an  Episcopal  minister.  He  excused  himself  that, 
Mr.  Bay  not  being  at  home,  he  had  to  submit  to  the  Common 
Prayer-Book  formula  or  go  unwed.  About  that  time,  New- 
castle Presbytery  called  up  Dr.  Robert  Davidson,  then  a 
licentiatG,  for  having  joined  himself  in  marriage  to  an  unbap- 
tised  person. 

In  1788,  the  ^'  marriage  act"  was  so  modified  that  ministers 
liad  liberty  to  marry  by  license  in  certain  exempt  cases;  but 
ihey  were  enjoined  to  marry  none  clandestinely,  or  witliout 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians;  and  if  either  of  the  par- 
ties belonged  to  any  congregation  of  ours,  not  to  marry 
unless  they  produced  certificates  from  their  minister  of  there 
being  no  hinderance ;  and  if  from  vacant  congregations,  then 
to  bring  like  certificates  from  substantial  persons. 

In  1739,  the  Presbyteriansf  of  Lancaster  county,  with  their 
iMpective  ministers,  represented  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  they  had  been  educated  accoixling  to 
the  doctrine,  worship,  and  government  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  were  excluded  from  all  ofiices,  and  from  giving  evi- 
dence^ by  a  ceremony  (kissing  the  book)  which,  in  their  judg^ 


*  HiutoD  on  the  Lnnd  Titles  of  Pennsjlvanim. 
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xnent,  is  inconsistent  with  the  word  of  God.  They  prayed 
that  a  law  might  pass  authorizing  them  to  take  the  oath  with«» 
out  such  form. 

The  intercourse  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  limited 
and  unfrequent;  but  two  instances  occur  in  thirty  years  of  aa 
interchange  of  letters.  The  first  was  in  1727,  when  the  com^ 
mittee  to  settle  the  difficulties  in  the  congregation  of  New 
York  was  directed  to  write  an  account  of  the  affair  to  Scot- 
land.  The  committee  met  in  November;  and  a  letter  from 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Assembly  was  presented,  and  they 
wrote  an  answer.  In  1730,  the  Gener^  Assembly  sent  to 
Dr.  NicoU  a  copy  of  their  act,  securing  the  property  in  New 
York  to  the  use  of  a  Presbyterian  church  forever,  and  ordered 
him  to  lay  it  before  the  synod.  He  did  so,  and  the  synod 
found  that  the  terms  of  the  act  had  been  complied  with. 

In  1783,  on  hearing  that  certain  gentlemen  in  Virginia  had 
behaved  harshlj'  and  ii^uriously  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stevensoni 
while  on  a  mission  to  our  vacancies  in  the  colony,  a  copy 
of  his  representation  was  sent  to  the  Assembly,  and  that 
venerable  body  was  requested  to  use  their  influence  to  pro» 
cure  them  three  benefits : — 

1.  Assistance  from  the  societies  for  propagating  Christian 
knowledge,  or  some  other  source,  to  support  itinerant  minis* 
ters  in  Virginia. 

2.  The  favourable  notice  of  the  government  to  restrain  and 
discourage  persons  in  that  province  from  hampering,  by  illegal 
prosecutions,  our  itinerant  missionaries. 

3.  Some  assistance  from  his  Majesty  for  our  encouragement^ 
by  way  of  regium  donum. 

Andrews,  Anderson,  Thomson,  and  Stevenson  wrote  and 
sent  two  copies  of  the  letter,  that  one  might,  if  not  both| 
reach  its  destination.    No  answer  was  received. 

In  1780,  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly  wrote  to  the 
synod,  informing  them  of  moneys  left  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel 
Williams  for  the  propagating  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts* 
After  much  discourse,  Andrews,  Anderson,  Thomson,  and  the 
elder  John  Budd,  were  appointed  to  write  a  reply,  and  also 
to  address  the  associated  ministers  of  Boston  on  the  matter. 
In  1731,  answers  were  received  from  Boston,  and  from  Mr. 
William  Grant,  President  of  the  Scottish  Society  for  prop*- 
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gating  Christian  Knowledge.  They  were  read ;  but  no  action 
was  taken  on  them.  This  correspondence  probably  opened 
the  way  for  Dickinson  and  Pemberton  to  propose  to  the 
society  to  undertake  the  support  of  missionaries  to  the  In- 
dians in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
result  was,  that  they,  with  others  of  New  York  Presbytery, 
were  appointed  correspoad^its  of  the  society,  with  power  to 
select  fields,  employ  missionaries,  and  superintend  their  pro- 
t^eedings. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  causes  were  at  work  for  a  score  of  years,  out  of  wUoh 
rose  the  "  Great  Revival,"  giviug  existence  and  form  to  its 
glorious  and  memorable  mercies,  and  to  its  deplorable  and 
remediless  catastrophe.  There  were  circumstances — some 
obvious,  and  more  unsuspected  —  creating  the  necessity  for 
that  amazing  revolution  in  the  hidden  springs  of  oar 
church's  life.  Zinzendorf,  Wesley,  and  Whitefield  were  not 
the  authors  of  "  the  manner  of  the  time ;"  they  were  but  the 
lightning  and  the  thunder,  the  rushing  wind  and  the  rain-tor- 
rents, in  which  the  long-gathering  storm  breaks  forth.  God 
visits  the  waters,  the  parching  pasture,  and  the  withering 
field;  we  gaze  on  the  dividing  of  the  flames  of  fire,  the 
shaking  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  terrific  land-flood,  as 
though  they  had  no  king  over  them.  In  another  age,  how 
little  could  those  great  evangelists  have  accomplished  I 
"Thou  preparest  them  com,  when  thou  hast  so  provided 
for  it." 

It  was  a  period  of  migration.  Families  left  their  homes 
for  a  forest.  Untried  paths  and  unthought-of  embarrassments 
wrought  amazing  and  rapid  changes  in  the  energies  and  the 
plans  of  the  new  settlers.  Daring  ventures,  hazard  of  life,  and 
want  of  old  restraints,  good  influences,  and  holy  privileges, 
shaped  the  spirits  of  the  people  after  another  pattern  than  that 
which  was  shown  to  Moses  in  the  mount.  They  sought  ex- 
citement rather  than  instruction,  and  wearied  of  the  cus- 
tomary methods,  so  venerable  in  the  meeting-house  standing 
amid  their  fathers'  sepulchres,  a  substitute  was  sought  for 
the  joy  that  grows  out  of  meditating,  reflecting,  and  praying. 
They  desired  to  enjoy  a  sensible  impression  on  their  hearts;  and 
comfort  to  be  swallowed,  as  an  exhilarating  cordial, — stimulat- 
ing, strengthening,  requiring  no  other  effort  to  understand  or 
appreciate  it  than  was  needed  beside  the  blazing  fire,  to  feel  the 
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genial  heat  pervading  the  freezing  limhs,  and  driving  the  torpid 
current  through  the  numhed  extremities.  They  who  live  in 
Settled  homes  may  wait  for  the  slow  leavening  of  the  dough  and 
the  thorough  baking  of  the  loaf;  but  he  who  came  in  hungry 
and  exhausted,  was  glad  of  a  cake  baked  before  the  glowing 
coals.  The  sudden  summons  to  flee  ftom  the  savage  made  them 
mateh  up  the  food,  however  uninviting.  There  is  a  oneness 
in  our  bodily  and  our  spiritual  habits:  they  wanted  preaching 
tnited  to  warm  and  enliven  them, — undervaluing  the  slow 
enlightening,  the  gradual  process  of  the  leaven  in  the  three 
measures  of  meal. 

.  A  remarkable  succession  of  diseases,  for  a  period  of  years, 
traversed  the  provinces,  or,  confined  to  a  few  localities,  bore 
off  the  children  and  the  youth ;  yet  those  years  were  not  more 
remarkable  for  unexampled  mortality  than  for  unbridled  merri- 
ment. The  gayety  seemed  unchecked,  though  the  gayest  had 
iMssed  away;  though  the  flower  and  the  life  of  the  revels  had 
been  mown  down ;  though  the  new  lines  of  graves  in  every 
burial-place  were  like  the  swarths  behind  the  reaper. 

There  was  mourning  for  the  dead  by  many  a  hearth,-^ 
mourning  admitting  of  no  consolation,  for  they  had  died  with* 
OQt  repenting.  Deep  and  bitter  were  the  concealed  heart- 
tearehings  of  parents;  often  the  light-hearted  wept  upon  their 
pillow. 

A  vast  change  was  visible  in  the  churches  of  New  England : 
the  discipline  was  relaxed,  the  doctrine  was  diluted,  and  the 
preaching  tame  and  spiritless.  A  written  form  of  words  super- 
seded the  notes  which  had  served  for  ''a  brief"  in  the  pulpit; 
the  confinement  of  the  eye  and  the  finger  to  the  line,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  minister  in  the  reading  of  the  scroll,  left  the 
young  unawed  and  the  aged  slumbering,  while  the  others 
glided  in  reverie  to  the  farm  or  the  traflBic,  the  fireside  or  the 
forest.  The  powerless  Sabbath  was  followed,  as  soon  as  the 
tun  went  down,  by  visiting,  gayety,  and  the  resumption  of 
worldly  talk,  if  not  of  worldly  work.  Dancing  became  a  re- 
spectable diversion,  and  attained  to  amazing  popularity,  espe- 
cially in  the  new  settlements. 

The  home  of  the  emigrant  furnished  him  with  many  induce- 
ments to  remember  and  reflect.  Disappointment  and  sorrow 
came;  sickness  and  bereavement  drove  him  to  his  Bible;  and 
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the  family  which  had  not  known  God,  gladl j  gathered  round 
the  mercy-seat,  because  their  soul  fainted  in  them. 

There  was  a  widely-diffused  remembrance  of  the  powerftil 
preaching  of  other  days,  when  the  terrors  of  tibe  Lord  darkened 
the  sky  and  deluged  the  earth  with  the  summer  rain,  and  the 
glory  of  Jesus— 4t  rainbow  like  nnto  an  emerald — shone  ronnd 
the  Father's  throne,  and  filled  the  heart  with  peace  in  be* 
iieving.  There  was  a  sighing  after  the  consolations  of  the 
gospel, — ^the  support  of  the  everlasting  arms.  They  asked  finr 
bread  which  would  satisfj.  This  remembnmce  was  kept  alive 
by  the  occasional  hearing  of  faithful  preaching,  and  the  con* 
stant  renewal  of  reports  of  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  the  Old 
World. 

These  reports  awakened  much  cariosiiy,  and  kindled  in 
pious  hearts  a  spirit  of  supplication  and  ^a  looking-for  of  re» 
demption." 

There  were,  throughout  the  land,  many  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament,^— workmen  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed ; 
and  a  large  number  of  mature  or  aged  disciples  who  prospered 
through  the  preaching  of  the  truth.  There  was  also  the  abiding 
presence  of  Christ  in  his  church,  like  the  unnoticed  dew  on 
the  mown  grass.  His  spirit  was  brooding  on  the  face  of  the 
darkened  deep,  and  the  way  of  the  Lord  was  prepared  as  the 
morning. 

The  declining  power  of  godliness  was  a  subject  of  lamenta- 
tion in  1733;  and  the  synod  earnestly  recommended,  as  a 
proper  means  to  revive  it,  that  all  its  members  take  particular 
care  about  ministerial  visiting  of  £Eunilies,  and  do  press  house* 
hold  and  secret  worship  according  to  the  Westminster  Direc* 
tory.  Each  presbytery  was  ordered  to  make  inquiry,  at  suitable 
seasons,  of  each  minister,  touching  his  diligence  in  each  par- 
ticular. It  being  found,  the  next  year,  that  the  order  had  pot 
been  fully  put  into  execution,  it  was  renewed ;  and  the  brethren 
were  earnestly  obtested,  conscientiously  and  diligentiy  to  pur- 
sue the  good  designs  thereof.  This  meeting  was  very  large, 
there  being  thirty-two  ministers  present  and  only  seven  absent, 
none  of  the  latter  being  important  persons.  There  were  also 
fifteen  elders.  On  the  20th  of  September,  Gilbert  Tennent 
introduced  an  overture  that  there  be  due  care  in  examining 
candidates  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for  the  ministry,  on  the 
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evidences  of  God's  grace  in  them,  as  well  as  their  other  neces- 
sary qualifications.  He  had  then  been  in  the  ministry  about 
•even  years,  and  had  been  solemnly  exercised  during  severe 
sickness  concerning  his  manner  of  dealing  with  souls;  and  on 
lecovering,  had,  upon  examining  ''the  states  of  his  people," 
f[>und  that  most  had,  in  his  judgment,  ''built  upon  sand." 
The  short  ministry  of  his  brother  John,  his  fiEuthfulness  and 
large  success,  had  impressed  him  deeply ;  and  he  was  ready  to 
say,  with  Elyah,  "I  only  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life;  I  am 
very  jealous  for  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

How  many  of  the  errors  of  his  life  had  never  been  com* 
mitted,  could  the  still,  small  voice  have  been  heard  by  him, 
declaring  that  Gk>d  bad  reserved  seven  thousand  undefiled 
Bouls  for  himself! 

His  overture  was  intrusted  to  a  special  committee  of  Anders 
son,  Thomson,  Dickinson,  and  Cross.  They  reported,  and  the 
admonition  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  whole  synod:—* 

^' As  it  has  been  our  principle  and  practice,  and  is  recom* 
mended  in  the  Westminster  Directory,  to  be  careful  in  this 
matter,  so  it  awfully  concerns  us  to  be  serious  and  solemn  in 
these  trials.  We  do,  therefore,  in  the  name  and  fear  of  God, 
exhort  and  obtest  our  presbyteries  to  take  special  care  not  to 
admit  into  the  sacred  office  loose,  careless,  and  irreligious 
men ;  but  particularly  to  inquire  into  the  conduct,  converaa* 
tion,  and  behaviour  of  such  as  offer  themselves  to  the  ministry, 
and  that  they  diligently  examine  them  in  their  experience  of  a 
work  of  sanctifying  grace  in  their  hearts,  and  admit  none  to 
the  sacred  trust  that  are  not,  in  the  eye  of  charity,  serious 
Christians. 

*'We  do  also  seriously  and  solemnly  admonish  all  our 
ministers  to  make  it  their  awful,  constant,  and  diligent  care  to 
approve  themselves  to  God,  to  their  own  consciences,  and  to 
their  hearers,  as  serious,  faithful  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,  and  of  holy  and  exemplary  conversations. 

"We  do  also  exhort  them  to  use  due  care  in  examining 
those,  they  admit  to  the  Lord's  Supper." 

They  added,  also,  a  unanimous  recommendation  to  the 
presbyteries  to  take  effectual  care  that  each  of  their  members 
should  be  faithful  in  the  discbarge  of  their  awful  trust.  In 
particular,  that  they  frequently  examine  into  the  life  of  each 
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minister,  his  conversation,  diligence,  and  methods  in  dis- 
charging his  calling;  and  that  at  least  yearly,  they  examine 
into  his  manner  of  preaching,  whether  he  insist  on  the  great 
articles  of  Christianity,  and  recommend  the  crucified  Savioat 
as  the  only  foundation  of  hope ;  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
omnipotent  influence  of  the  divine  grace  to  enable  them  to 
accept  of  this  Saviour;  whether  he  do,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
aftecting  manner  he  can,  endeavour  to  convince  his  hearers  of 
their  lost  and  miserable  state  while  unconverted,  and  put  them 
upon  the  diligent  use  of  those  means  necessary  to  obtain  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit.  Whether  he  do  (and  how) 
discharge  his  duty  to  the  young  people  and  children  in  cate- 
chizing and  familiar  instruction;  and  whether  and  in  what 
manner  he  visits  his  flock  and  instructs  from  house  to 
hguse.* 

This  recommendation  was  to  be  copied  into  each  presbytery- 
book,  and  to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  each  meeting;  the 
ministers  who  are  found  defective  to  be  censured,  and,  refusing 
to  submit,  to  be  reported  to  the  synod. 

The  records  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery  show  that  the  rule 
was  complied  with  in  regard  to  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
East  Jersey  Presbytery  complained,  the  next  year,  that  they 
are  incapable  to  comply  witli  the  excellent  design  of  the  act, 
by  reason  that  several  of  the  members,  and  John  Cross  in  par- 
ticular, neglect  to  attend  their  stated  meetings.  The  synod, 
on  hearing  this,  admonished  Cross.  Gilbert  Tennent  was  not 
present.  The  synod,  esteeming  the  act  to  be  of  the  greatest 
moment  and  importance,  exhorted  the  presbyteries  to  an  exact 
compliance  with  all  parts  of  it;  and  they  also  exhorted  all  to 
take  due  care  that  they  who  receive  baptism,  for  themselves 
or  their  children,  are  of  a  regular  life  and  have  suitable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  that 
that  seal  be  not  set  to  a  blank,  and  that  those  who  are  mani- 
festly unfit  be  not  admitted  to  a  visible  church  relation. 

East  Jersey  Presbytery  was  nearly  equally  divided  in  senti- 
ment; and,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  they  were  divided  by 
setting  oft*  Cross,  Wales,  the  two  brothers  Tennents,  and  Blair, 
into  a  separate  body,  with  the  name  of  New  Brunswick  Presby- 

*  They  alao  dir«oted  them  <*  to  be  as  mnoh  in  oatcchetical  doctrine  M  poaiblt." . 
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tery.    However  kindly  intended,  this  was  the  immediate  and 
main  cause  of  rending  the  church. 

The  meeting  in  1735  was  large ;  the  case  of  Hemphill  having 
drawn  thirty  ministers  and  sixteen  elders.  The  instance  of 
Hemphill,  and  ^^some  other  considerations  to  the  like  purpose/' 
eecured  the  adoption  of  five  new  rules : — 

1.  That  the  moderator  of  each  presbytery  and  two  ministers 
be  a  committee  to  examine  the  credentials  of  every  European 
minister  or  probationer^  and  that  he  do  not  preach  in  any 
vacant  congregation  till  he  subscribe  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, and  satisfy  them  of  his  firm  attachment  to  it. 

2.  That  no  call  be  presented  to  such  person  till  he  has 
preached  half  a  year  in  our  bounds. 

8.  That  all  calls  shall  be  moderated  by  a  minister  appointed 
by  the  presbytery  under  whose  care  the  congregation  is. 

4.  That  no  student  shall  be  taken  on  trials  till  he  give  most 
of  the  members  of  the  presbj^ry  opportunity,  at  their  houses, 
''to  take  aview  of  his  parts  and  behaviour.'* 

5.  That  no  minister  ordained  in  Ireland,  sim  tUulOy  shall  be 
allowed  to  exercise  his  ministry  among  us,  till  he  submit  to 
rach  trials  as  the  presbytery  in  which  he  resides  may 
appoint 

As  early  as  1786,  the  synod  blamed  John  Cross  for  re- 
moving, without  the  concurrence  of  his  presbytery,  from  one 
congregation  to  another.  It  is  not  known  whether  any  similar 
case  had  occurred;  but,  in  1737,  fears  were  expressed  that 
irregular  steps  might  be  taken  to  effect  the  transporting  of 
ministers  firom  one  presbytery  to  another.  Five  more  rules 
were  therefore  adopted  in  relation  to  candidates  for  settlement : — 
1.  No  probationer  is  to  preach  to  a  vacant  congregation  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  own  presbytery.  2.  Nor  to  a  vacancy 
in  another  presbytery  without  the  appointment  of  the  presby- 
teiy  under  whose  care  it  is.  8.  That  no  presbytery  make 
such  appointment  for  him  unless  he  has  credentials  or  recom- 
mendations from  his  own  presbytery.  4.  That  vacancies  en- 
courage none  to  preach  among  them  without  the  concurrence 
of  presbytery.  6.  That  no  minister  invite  probationers  or 
miiAters  to  supply  vacancies  without  the  advice  and  concur- 
rence of  his  brethren. 

As  mij^t  have  been  expected,  these  rules  were  broken, 
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some  ministers  and  probationers  having  gone  oat  of  their 
bounds  and  preached,  as  candidates,  without  allowance  asked 
or  given.  Who  these  persons  were  is  unknown.  The  role 
was  adopted  that  if  a  minister,  leaving  his  own  presbytery  to 
preach  to  a  vacancy,  is  informed,  by  a  minister  of  the  presby- 
tery into  the  bounds  of  which  he  has  come,  that  he  thinks  his 
preaching  will  tend  to  divide  or  disturb  the  congregation,  he 
shall  not  preach  till  the  presbytery  or  synod  allow  him^  An 
explanation  was  added,  that,  if  he  has  already  obtained  leave 
of  the  presbytery,  then  he  need  not  regard  the  advice. 

The  same  year,  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes  introduced  ml 
overture,  which,  though  most  kindly  meant,  and  in  itself 
most  wise,  became  an  occasion  of  dissension,  wrath,  and 
confusion.  Poverty  preventing  our  students  from  going  to 
Europe  or  New  England  for  a  university  education,  they 
proposed  that  the  synod  should  appoint  a  committee,  before 
which  all  students,  with  or  without  diplomas,  should  appear 
and  be  examined,  and,  if  approved,  receive  a  synodical  teatL-* 
monial ;  and  that  this,  when  they  offered  themselves  to  their 
presbytery,  should  be  accepted  as  equal  to  a  degree  in  th« 
arts.  Nothing  but  attendance  was  to  be  required ;  no  fee  or 
gratuity  of  any  kind.  The  synod,  by  *  great  m^ority, 
adopted  the  plan,  and  for  that  year  appointed  two  committees, 
— the  one  north  of  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  AndrewSi 
Bobert  Cross,  G.  Tennent,  Pemberton,  Dickinson,  Cowell^ 
and  Pierson;  the  other,  of  Thomson,  Gillespie,  T.  Evans, 
Hook,  Anderson,  Martin,  and  Alison.  There  were  twenty* 
eight  ministers  present  and  sixteen  elders.  It  is  to  be  ob* 
served  that,  in  the  committees,  the  three  Presbyteries  of  New* 
castle.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  were  represented  by  thref 
members,  Lewes  and  Donegal  by  two,  and  New  Brunswick 
by  one.  Why  some  other  member  of  the  last  body  was  not 
substituted  for  Ck)well,  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery,  is  only  to  be  guessed.  Probably  the 
minority  chose  to  testify  their  regard  for  him,  seeing  he  had 
been  so  rudely  assailed  and  so  bitterly  inveighed  against  by 
Gilbert  Tennent,  by  letter  and  before  synod. 
^  The  proposal,  to  require  candidates  to  exhibit  a  diploma 
before  they  were  taken  on  trial,  was  pimply  conforming  to 
the  Westminster  Directory.    It  was  the  uniform  practice  of 
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the  Synod  of  TTkter  and  the  Scotfish  Eirk.  "^The  B7TK>d*. 
came  to  a  public  agreement  to  take  all  private  scIiooIb,  ia 
which  young  men  are  educated  for  the  ministiy,  so  &v  under 
iheir  care,  as  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  all  such  ai 
had  not  obtained  degrees  in  the  European  or  New  England' 
eollegea,  and  to  give  them  a  certificate  which  was  to  serve  our 
presbyteries  instead  of  a  diploma."  No  objection  appears  tof 
have  been  made  at  the  time  to  this  method ;  no  dissent  was 
entered ;  but,  in  1789,  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  haviiig> 
disregarded  it,  brought  in  their  apology  for  dissenting  from  twor 
acts  or  new  religious  laws  passed  at  the  last  session  of  synod.' 
The  whole  ground  is  gone  over  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the) 
acts,  in  precisely  the  mode,  and  nearly  the  language,  of  die 
New-Light  Brethren  of  Antrim ;  and  might  have  been  adopted 
for  a  manifesto  by  tiie  Friendly  Society  of  Bel&st  It  eic*' 
pressly  declares  that  it  is  a  false  hypotbeeis  that  tiie  minority* 
of  any  church  judicatory  h$»  a  power  committed  to  them  by- 
Christ  to  make  new  rules  about  religious  matters,  which  shalL 
be  binding  on  those  who  conscientiously  dissent  from  them  p 
even  though  the  majority  judge  the  rules  to  be  not  against 
but  agreeable  to  the  word  and  serviceable  to  religion*  Thvl 
would  include  every  law  made  by  session,  presbytery,  or 
q^nod.  It  militated  as  strongly  against  the  reopiirement  of 
subscription  to  the  Westminster  ConfessioB,  or  of  classical 
learning  in  candidates,  as  against  the  two  acts  it  aimed  at. 
^  It  ist  heterodox  and  anarchical,  and  plainly  contradicts  tha* 
tiiirty-first  article,  third  section,  of  the  Confession  of  FmA." 
It  denied  that  any  church  court  has  power  to  make  rules 
about  expedients  and  prudentials.  The  Irish  Synod  declared, 
in  1725,  that  those  who  made  this  denial  were  deserving  of 
exduBion  from  the  privileges  of  membership  in  their  body. 

A  day  was  spent  in  debate  on  the  objections ;  the  act  was 
reaffirmed,  except  that  the  examination  was  to  be  before 
die  whole  synod  or  its  commission.  There  were  thirty*two 
ministers  in  attendance  and  eighteen  elders, --^all  men  of 
weight,  age,  and  experience.  On  the  decision  of  the  matter, 
Gilbert  Tennent  cried  out  that  it  was  to  prevent  his  fether's 


*  Synod  of  FhiUbdelphla  to  tlw  B«etor  of  Talo,  1746. 
f  Protestation  of  1741. 
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school  from  training  gracioas  men  for  the  ministry,  fle  pro- 
tested ;  his  father,  his  two  brothers,  his  two  co-presbyters,  his 
elder,  Bavid  Chambers,  his  brother  Charles's  elder,  William 
McCrea,  Thomas  Worthington,'*'  and  John  Weir,  elders,  joined 
in  the  protest 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  synod's  act,  as  remodelled^  is 
Identical  with  the  course  pursued  by  tlie  Synod  of  Ulster  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  as  a  preventive  to  the  entrance  of  Arian 
or  unlearned  preachers  into  her  communion.  The  opposition 
to  the  act  in  its  new  form  was  as  fiery  as  at  first.  The  protest 
was  the  third  which  had  been  presented  since  tlie  formation 
of  Philadelphia  Presbytery. 

Personal  rancour  appears  to  have  operated  strongly  on  the 
minority.  They  regarded  the  act  as  bearing  solely  on  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  depriving  them  of  the  power 
of  taking  up  whatever  candidates  they  pleased,  and,  in  effect, 
closing  every  door  of  entrance  against  all  whom  the  majority 
of  synod  did  not  approve.  The  protesters  demanded  the  power 
of  imposing  on  the  synod  whatever  persons  they  pleased. 

The  act  about  vacancies  was  remodelled,  no  one  objecting. 
When  the  preaching  of  a  minister  from  another  presbytery 
seemed  to  cause  divisions  or  hinder  the  settlement  of  a  minis- 
try,  complaint  was  to  be  made  to  the  presbytery,  and  the 
minister  was  to  appear  and  abide  by  their  decision. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  had  not  only  objected 
to  the  synod's  acts,  but  had  taken  Rowland  on  trials,  and 
licensed  him  and  sent  him  to  preach  to  a  vacancy  in  Philadel- 
phia Presbytery.  The  synod  did  not  command  them  to 
revoke  his  license,  but  simply  censured  their  action,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  admit  Rowland  as  a  preacher  in  their  bounds 
until  he  should  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  [In  a 
Rimilar  spirit,  and  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  discipline, 
tlic]  Synod  of  Ulster  piad]  directed  that  if  any  judicatory 
reversed  or  disregarded  the  acts  of  the  court  above,  the  mode- 
rator and  clerk  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  offence  should  be 
su.spendcd  from  their  ministerial  functions  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  next  higher  authoritj'. 


*  Probably  from  Upper  Marlborongb,  wbo  died  March,  1758,  aged  63, — fire  milet 
from  Annapolis. 
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The  synod  then  decided  the  difficulty  between  Tennent  and 
Cowelly  apparently  to  the  mntnal  satis&ction  of  the  parties. 

The  project  of  a  school  or  seminary  was  approved,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  send  home  to  Great  Britain,  to  prosecute  the 
affiiir,  either  Pemberton  and  Dickinson,  or  Anderson  and 
Robert  Cross.  The  commission  met  in  August  to  deliberate 
and  proceed,  but,  discouraged  by  the  small  attendance,  did 
nothing.  Colman  sent  them  the  promise  of  aid  from  Boston ; 
but  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  war  closed  up  all  hope  of 
aid  from  Europe.  No  answer  appears  to  have  been  sent  fronk 
the  CShurch  of  Scotland. 

There  was  an  overture  presented  from  Thomas  Evans;  but 
the  contents  are  not  known,  nor  whether  it  bore  on  the  points 
in  dispute. 

This  was  an  eventful  juncture.  The  revival  was  in  pro* 
gress';  Freehold,  Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  Baskingridge^ 
and  Newark  had  received  the  heavenly  gift,  and  from  the 
east  end  of  Long  Island  came  tidings  of  ^^  gracious  communi- 
cations from  Ood.** 

The  arrival  of  Whitefield  was  looked  for.  His  way  had  been 
prepared  by  the  publication  of  his  journals  and  his  sermons^ 
and  by  highly-coloured  and  flattering  newspaper  notices.  He 
reached  Philadelphia  in  November,  1789,  with  Seward,  his 
affluent  and  munificent  friend,  and  a  company  of  persons  for 
the  Orphan-house.  He  brought  a  cargo  of  goods  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  and  hired  a  house,  exposed 
them  for  sale,  and  advertised  them  in  the  city  prints.  He 
eame  as  a  gentleman,  and  lived  as  one  who  was  the  associate 
of  the  gentry  and  had  friends  among  the  nobility.  Franklin 
notes  how  much  the  people  in  his  day  looked  up  to  an  '^Old 
England  man."  The  distinction  of  ranks  was  kept  up  in  the 
colonies  with  the  precision  and  etiquette  of  a  German  prin* 
cipality  of  four  miles  square.  The  sermons  on  Begeneration 
and  the  Almost  Christian  gained  many  hearts  for  him,  and 
his  captivating  eloquence  won  many  more.  He  was  then*  of 
middle  stature,  slender  body,  fair  complexion,  comely  f^peai^ 
ance.  and  extremely  bashful  and  modest. 

Much  had  been  published  against  him  in  England,  and  had 


*  Newi^per  mcmmaL 


tovmd  i«s  way  hither.  "^  The  Trial  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  Spirit" 
is  An  ingenious  and  able  twisting  of  all  hia  unwise  expresMonJi 
to  his  disadvantage.  The  Bishop  of  London's  pastoral  letter 
suet  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  eonld  not  help  saying^ 
^^I  wish*  Mr.  Whitefield  had  not  risen  above  any  pretenoe 
to  the  o(rdinai7  influence  of  the  Spirit,  unless  he  could  havd 
jgiven  better  evidences  of  it  He  has  acknowledged  to  mii 
that  it  was  such  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  he  knows  it 
to  be  divine,  though  he  cannot  give  me  any  convincing  proof 
d£  it"  The  bishop  replied^  very  justly,  ^From  the  time  that 
men  imagine  themselves  singled  out  by  Ood  for  extraordinai^ 
purpoeeSy  and,  in  consequence  of  that^  to  be  guided  by  eaoCra- 
lonrdiuary  impulses  and  operations,  all  human  advice  is  lost 
upon  them."  The  Dissenters  in  England  were  not  cordial  t4 
him,  having  been  denounced  by  him  as  banded  fbrmaKsts. 
jOa  the  other  hand,  the  Erskines  admired  him  and  loved  himi 
Mid  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  them  in  Scotland. 
-  In  Philadelphia!  all  the  churches  were  thrown  open  to  htiai 
and  in  the  evenings  he  preached  from  the  balcony  of  the 
isowruhobse^  Gilbert  Tennent  came  to  him ;  his  preaching 
powerfully  influenced  Whatefield,  so  that  he  came  unde? 
^ennisufs  control,  drank  of  his  spirii,  and  s|K>ke  his' words. 
.  H4  pvoeeeded  in  company  with  him  to  New  York,  having 
■blien  invited  thither  by  Thomas  ]!f  oble,  a  wealthy  mercfaaaat^ 
iH^hose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  England.  The  commissaij 
t^fiised  him  Hbe  efatirch,-*-the  oourt*house  waa  shut  again^ 
him ;  he  preached  in  the  fields  on  Sabbath  afternoon  and  ui 
ihe  Presbyteriati  itieeiing^house  in  the  evening.  Through 
the  week  he  preacbed  twice  or  thrioe  daily  in  the  city.  Qe 
treated  Pemhertoti  as  a  novice,  a  dauber,  having  teadily 
taken  Teajaeiit's  suspicion  for  the  truth.  This  conduct  h% 
aeon  deeply  regretted,  and  wrote  to  Pemberton^f  expressing 
bis  eontritioii*  N^r  York  was  under  a  universal  concern  i 
ao  was  Philadelphia. 

•  Returning,  hd  preached  for  Dickinson,  at  Elizabethtown  ( 
ibr  Tennent^  at  New  Brunswick,  and  at  Maidenhead,  Burlingy 
ton,  and  Abington.  Treat,,  of  Abington,  and  Campbell,  of 
Tehtdoeot  gf^"^^  ^P  their  hope  in  Christ,  and  mourned  as  self- 

•  PliUlp«'8  Lift  of  Whit(M4»  t  WhitdMld*8  Lettm 
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Aeceivers  and  soul-mtirdererB.  *^  God  blessed  the  word  woii- 
derfuUy  at  Philadelphia.  I  have  great  reason  to  think  manj 
are  brought  home  to  God." 

*^It  is  not  to  be  expressed  with  what  great  crowds  he  was 
followed.**  The  writer  liked  not  his  doctrine,  ^<  jet  could  not 
Imt  admire  to  see  what  a  command  he  had  of  the  attention 
and  the  affections  of  the  audience.  His  deliveiy  was  warm 
and  affectionate,  amd  his  gestures  natural  and  the  moat  beau* 
fifhl  imaginable."* 

Franklin  attended  his  sermons,  with  an  enormous  multi^ 
fade  of  all  sects.  ^  It  wasf  matter  of  speculation  to  me  to 
dbseire  the  extraordinary  influence  of  his  oratory  on  hia 
bearers,  and  how  nrach  they  admired  and  respected  him^ 
notwithstanding  his  common  abuse  of  them,  by  asserting 
that  naturally  they  were  half  beast  and  half  devil.  From 
being  thoughtless  or  indifferent  about  religion,  it  seemed  as 
if  all  the  w(^ld  were  growing  religious,  so  that  one  could 
Bot  walk  through  the  town  of  an  evening  without  htering 
psalms  sung  in  different  families  in  every  street.-  He  had. 
a  Idud  and  clear  voice,  and  articulated  his  words  so  per- 
ftcdy  that  he  might  be  heard  and  underetood  at  a  greafe 
distance,  especially  as  his  auditories  observed  the  most.per- 
Ibct  silence.  I  computed  that  iia  might  well  be  heard  by. 
thirty  thousand.'* 

What  were  the  sources  of  Whitefield^s  power?  ^^  HITeithert 
taergy,  nor  eloquence,  nor  histrionic  talents,  nor  any  artifices 
ef  style^  nor  the  most  genuine  sincerity  and  aelf^devoted* 
Beas^  nor  all  these  united,  could  have  enabled  him  to  mould 
the  religious  charactw  of  millions  of  his  own  and  future 
generations.  The  secret  lies  deeper,  though  not  very  deepw 
It  consisted  ia  the  nature  of  the  tlieology  be  taught, — its  peiv 
feet  simplicily  and  universal  application.  Man:  is  guilty,  and 
may  obtain  fiorgiveness;  man  is  immortal^  and  most  ripen 
here  for  endless  weal  or  wo  hereafter.  Expanded  into  innu- 
merable forms,  and  diversified  by  infinite  varieties  of  appU^ 
eation,  these  two  cardinal  principles  were  ever  in  his  heart  and 
on  his  tongue.    Let  who  would  invoke  poetry  to  embellish 


•  New  York  new8p«|Mn  of  Uiat  date.  f  FrmnkKn't  Antobiograplijr. 

I  Sdinbiush  Heriew ;  articlt,  "  FhUipi'i  WhitoSeR'* 
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the  Christiaii  syBtem,  or  philosophy  to  explore  its  esoteric 
depths;  from  his  lipe  it  was  delivered  as  an  awful,  urgent 
summons  to  repent,  believe,  and  obey.  In  fine,  he  waa 
thoroughly  and  continually  in  earnest,  and,  therefore,  pos- 
sessed that  tension  of  soul  which  admitted  neither  of  lassi- 
tude or  relaxation,  few  and  familiar  as  were  the  topics  to 
which  he  was  confined.  His  was,  therefore,  precisely  the. 
state  of  mind  in  which  alone  eloquence,  properly  so  called, 
can  be  engendered,  and  a  moral  and  intellectual  sovereign^ 
won." 

What  Whitefield  saw  in  Philadelphia  satisfied  him  .of  tbe^ 
degeneracy  of  the  ministry  and  the  lack  of  piety  in  th^ 
churches*  On  slight  evidence,  he  was  convinced  of  the  want 
of  spirituality  in  preachers  and  hearers.  Tennent's  testimony, 
was  doubtless  the  foundation,  or  at  least  the  strongly-predis* 
posing  inducement,  to  take  up  at  once  so  harsh  and  unwar- 
rantable a  judgment  He  fancied  that  '^  he  saw  not  as  man 
seeth :"  faith  in  his  own  insight  into  secrets  of  the  heart  wai 
his  besetting  sin. 

The  cargo  being  sold,  he  purchased  a  vessel,  and  senW  hit 
people  by  sea  to  Georgia,  while  he  and  8eward  journeyed  bj 
land.  His  stay  in  Philadelphia  was  of  less  than  a  month'y 
continuance;  yet  the  change  was  so  great  that  there  was  reli- 
gious service  every  day  for  a  year  after,  and  three  times  on 
the  Sabbath.  No  less  than  twenty-six  associations  for  prayer 
were  formed.  Ten  thousand  assembled  on  Society  Hill'*'  to 
hear  his  last  sermon.  A  thousand  persons  accompanied  hin 
out  of  Philadelphia.  The  judges  at  Chester  sent  him  word 
they  would  defer  the  court  till  after  the  sermon.  The 
church  being  too  small,  the  church  minister  erected  a  plat- 
form, and  he  preached  to  seven  thousand.  At  Wilmingtoii 
he  preached  twice  to  five  thousand;  at  Newcastle  to  twQ 
thousand  five  hundred ;  at  Christiana  Bridge  to  three  thoor 
sand ;  and  on  Sabbath,  at  White  Clay,  to  eight  thousand.  On 
Monday  be  preached  at  North  East. 

At  Annapolis  the  governor  treated  him  courteously^  and 


*  Where  the  Third  Church  now  stands,  in  Pine  Street;  so  called  frcm  the  la»> 
haTing  been  owned  bj  the  **  Society  of  Free  Traders."— -ITalsofi^s  AnnaU, 
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attended :  the  chnrch  minister*  was  nnder  convictions,  wept 
twice,  and  begged  his  prayers.  "Meeting  with  no  opposition, 
he  was  ready  to  cry  out,  Satan,  why  sleepest  thou  ?" 

He  reached  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  December  15;  not 
having  met  with  an  almost  Christian  since  leaving  Delaware, 
till,  at  Captain  Whiting's,  he  saw  a  planter  striving  to  know 
the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.  The  governor,  and  Mr.  Blair, 
the  commissaiy,  were  attentive  and  polite,  imd  were  among 
his  hearers.  At  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  there  was  "  an 
uncommon  influence"  accompanying  the  word;  at  Newton; 
on  Cape  Fear,  lately  settled  from  Scotland,  his  labours  were 
not  without  eflbct 

JElB  published  a  journal  of  what  Qod  had  done  in  Maryland 
and  Yir^nia.  From  Georgia  he  wrote ;  and  Franklin  pub- 
lished two  letters  on  Archbishop  Tillotson's  Right  to  be  called 
a  Christian,  and  asserting  that  Mohammed  has  a  better  title  to 
the  name.  Soon  followed  his  letter  to  the  planters  on  the 
subject  of  their  slaves,  and  expressing  his  belief  that  God  had 
a  quarrel  with  them  for  their  unworthy  usage  of  them. 

In  the  middle  of  April  he  arrived  at  Newcastle ;  and,  it 
being  the  Lord's  day,  he  preached  twice,  and  on  Monday,  at 
Wilmington,  to  three  thousand,  and  went  to  Philadelphia* 
The  bishop's  commissary,  following  the  example  of  Dr.  Gkir- 
den  at  Charleston,  closed  the  churches  against  him.  He 
preached  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  meeting-houses  of  the 
Baptists  and  the  Presbyterians.  On  Tuesday  eight  thousand 
were  present  on  Society  Hill ;  Wednesday  he  preached  twice 
in  the  city ;  Thuilsday  at  Abingdon  and  Society  Hill ;  Friday 
at  White  Marsh  and  Germantown ;  on  Saturday  and  Sabbath 
at  Philadelphia;  on  Monday  at  Greenwich  and  Gloucester; 
on  Tuesday  in  the  city ;  Wednesday  at  Neshaminy ;  and  on 
Thursday  at  Skippack,  where  the  famous  Mr.  Spalemburg 
(Spangenburg?)  had  resided.  Peter  Boehler  followed  the  seiv 
mon  with  an  exhortation  in  German. 

The  next  day — rising  at  three,  and  riding  fifty  miles — he 
preached  at  Amwell  to  five  thousand,  "  with  the  same  power 
as  usual."  Gilbert  Tennent,  Wales,  Rowland,  and  Campbell, 
^^  four  godly  ministers,  met  us  here."    Saturday  and  Sabbath 


•  Whitefteld'8  Letters. 
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he  preached  at  New  Srunswick,  seven  thousand  being  pre- 
sent On  Monday  he  preached  at  Woodbridge  and  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  remained  in  New  York  fix)m  Tuesday  till  the  Sab* 
bath.  Since  his  former  visit  the  society  had  increased  from 
seventy  to  one  hundred  and  seventy.    "  The  word  ran." 

On  Monday  he  preached  on  Staten  Island.  Gt>ing  to  New 
York,  he  had  the  company  of  the  Bev.  Jonathan  Arnold,  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  who  had  conformed,  and  was  then  ijie 
society's  itinerant  missionary.  They  discoursed  on  regenera* 
tion;  and  Arnold'*'  hearing  afterwards  that  Whitefield  had 
represented  him  as  knowing  nothing  of  religion,  he  wrote  to 
Whitefield's  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  His  lord* 
shipt  replied,  that  he  had  for  some  time  refused  to  see 
Whitefield,  or  ^^  answer  his  letters,  though  he  was  veiy 
obliging." 

Tuesday  he  preached  at  Freehold  and  AUentown ;  Wednea^ 
day  at  Bristol;  Thursday  in  Philadelphia, — ^^ things  go  on 
better  and  better,  only  Satan  begins  to  cast  some  into  fits  ;'* 
Friday  at  the  ancient  Baptist  church  in  Pennepek ;  Saturday 
and  Sabbath  at  Philadelphia ;  Monday  at  Darby  and  Chester, 
— ^the  people  having  been  crossing  the  ferry  as  fast  as  two 
boats  could  carry  them  since  three  in  the  morning ;  Tuesday, 
Wilmington  and  White  Clay ;  Wednesday  at  Nottingham. 

Gilbert  Tennent  had  preached  there,  on  the  8th  of  March,. 
his  sermon  on  ^^An  Unconverted  Ministry."  Cross,  being 
denied  the  use  of  the  meeting-house,  had  preached  in  the 
woods,  amid  amazing  manifestations  of  distress.  Whitefield 
had  not  spfoken  long  when  he  perceived  numbers  melting. 
^' As  I  proceeded,  the  .influence  increased,  till  at  last,  both  in 
the  morning  and  the  afternoon,  thousands  cried  out  so  aa 
almost  to  drown  my  voice.  Oh,  what  strong  cryings  and 
tears  were  poured  forth  after  the  dear  Lord  Jesus !  Some 
fainted ;  and,  when  they  got  a  little  strength,  would  hear  and 
faint  again.    Others  cried  out  almost  as  if  they  were  in  the 


*  He  insUted — at  the  house  of  Mr.  Smith,  in  New  York,  '<  after  a  plentiful  sup- 
per of  wild  fowl"— on  examining  Whitefield  on  his  experience.  This  inyolred  Ida 
In  a  newspaper  controyersj  with  Mr  Smith,  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Philadel- 
phia papers. 

t  New  York  Oasette. 
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Bharpest  agonies  of.  deatli.  After  I  bad  finished  my  last  dis^ 
coarse,  I  was  so  overpowered  with  a  sense  of  God's  love  that 
it  almost  took  away  my  life." 

The  next  day  he  preached  at  Fagg's  Manor.  The  revival 
had  recently  begun  under  Slair.  ^'Look  where  I  would, 
most  were  drowned  in  tears.  The  ^word  was  sharper  than 
a  two-edged  sword/  Their  bitter  cries  and  tears  were 
enough  to  pierce  the  hi^rdest  heart  Oh,  what  different 
visages  were  then  to  be  seen  1  Some  were  struck  as  pale  as 
death,— others  lying  on  the  ground,—- others  wringing  their 
hands,— others  sinking  into  the  arms  of  their  fiiends, — and 
most  lifting  up  their  eyes  to  heaven  and  crying  out  to  Gk)d 
for  mercy.  I  could  think  of  nothing  when  I  looked  at  them 
80  much  as  the  great  day.  They  seemed  like  persons  awak- 
ened by  the  last  trump  and  coming  out  of  their  graves  to 
judgment."  Twelve  thousand  were  present  The  Sev. 
James  Anderson,  of  Donegal,  was  present,  and  as  soon  as 
the  service  ended,  <^  furiously  pressed,"  says  Blair,  in  his  Reply 
to  The  Querists,  ^^  to  the  stand,  to  reason  with  Whitefield  con- 
cerning his  mode  of  procedure;    EQs  request  was  denied." 

Whitefield  then  proceeded  to  Reedy  Island,  in  Delaware,  and 
sailed  for  Charleston  before  the  meeting  of  synod.  He  said, 
^  The  war  between  Michael  and  the  dragon  has  much  increased. 
Blessed  be  God,  the  devil's  children  begin  to  throw  off  the 
mask !    I  want  to  draw  the  lingering  battle  on." 

'*  I  could  not  help  recommending  these  men*  in  the  strong- 
est manner  wherever  I  went,  because  I  saw  they  gloried  in  the 
cross  of  Christ" 

The  synod  met  May  28.  The  attendance  of  ministers  and 
elders  was  very  large.  It  was  a  critical  time ;  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery  having  assumed  ground  wholly  untenable  on 
any  scriptural  principle  and  subversive  of  all  Presbyterian 
government, — and,  indeed,  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  sub- 
ordination,— and  having,  in  defiance,  taken  Finley  on  trial, 
licensed  Robinson  and  McCrea,  and  ordained  Rowland.  The 
strangest  excesses  in  outcries  in  worship, — ^the  most  violent 
denunciations  of  all  who  "  followed  not  t^5," — ^the  most  fla- 
grant errors  concerning  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  imparting 

•  T«Diienty  Cro80,  Blair,  tnd  Bowlwid. 
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immediate  knowledge  of  our  acceptance  witii  God,  and  of  the 
hearts  of  others,  and  of  our  dut^  in  every  conceivable  in- 
stance,— startled  and  shocked  all  who  were  not  wholly  carried 
away  witli  them.  All  the  intervals  of  synod  were  spent  by 
the  "New  Side"  in  preaching:  there  were  fourteen*  sermons 
during  the  week  on  Society  Hill,  besides  several  in  the  Bap- 
tist church.  Davenport  and  Rowland  were  there.  None 
were  suffered  to  preach  on  the  stand  who  were  not  of  White- 
field's  principles.  Dickinsoxi  wdA  excluded  on  this  ground, 
he  having  attacked  from  the  pulpit  at  Newark  the  delusion 
concerning  the  witness  of  thtf  Spirit.  Yet  Dickinson  said. 
^  The  alteration*  in  the  face  of  things  is  altogether  amazing. 
Never  did  the  people  show  so  great  a  willingness  to  attend 
sermons,  nor  the  preachers'  greater  Heel  and  diligence.  Re- 
ligion became  the  subject  of  most  conversation:  books  of 
devotion  were  chiefly  in  demand :  psalms  and  prayers  were 
tiie  entertainment  which  almost  superseded  all  others."  ' 


*• 


*  Letter  to  Pozerofty.in  Chxistiui  Hiatorj. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 

PnsKSON  WB8  choseB  moderator,  and  Treat,  who  had  recently 
reeumed  his  miniBtiy,  cleric 

At  the  first  morning  session,*  upon  reading  the  last  year's 
minutes,  a  paper  was  hrought  in  and  read,  of  proposals  to 
accommodate  the  difference  about  the  trials  of  candidates.  A 
copy  of  it  was  given  to  each  party.  On  proceeding  to  consider 
it  on  the  afternoon  of  tha  next  day,  the  protesting  brethren 
declared  their  dissatis&ction  with  the  plan.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  plan  of  Dickinson,  and  it  was  in  the  largest  sense 
courteous  and  conciliating.  The  m^ority,  though  denounced 
as  enemies  of  the  revival,  being  of  a  &r  different  temper, 
sought  to  heal  the  church's  wounds,  and  agreed  to  submit  a 
statement  of  the  matter,  drawn  by  mutual  consent,  either  to 
the  highest  church  courts  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  to  the 
associated  divines  of  London  or  Boston,  and  obtain  their 
judgment  or  advice.  The  protesters  refused  to  concur,  be* 
cause  it  would  be  difQcult  to  frame  a  representation  which 
both  parties  could  adopt ;  because  they  did  not  need  the  ad- 
vice of  any  body  of  men,  seeing  the  Lord  smiled  on*  their 
course ;  and  because  most  of  those  whose  judgment  was  de- 
sired were  incompetent,  as  they  averred,  to  give  advice  of  any 
value ;  being  dead  formalists,  with  religion  decaying  under 
their  ministrations. 

The  synod,  still  desiring  that  this  unhappy  di£fereiice  might 
be  accommodated,  recommend  that  each  brother  consider 
some  further  expedient,  and,  if  possible,  bring  it  in  at  the 
next  sederunt.    An  overture  with  this  intent  was  offered  next 


*  PrefiM*  tad  Appendix  ta  Pirotestolioii. 

Gilbert  TeniMiit'B  Remarkf  on  tlie  ProtMtfttioxL 

£xamin*tioxi  and  Befatation  of  Mr.  G.  Tennent's  Remarks  on  the  Protestation, 
ind  on  iOi  preface  and  appen^x.  B/  some  members  of  the  ^jnod,  per  order, 
(tooted  largely  bj  Dr.  Hodge. 
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morning,  but  was  rejected  by  the  minority,  the  stumbling 
block  being,  whether  the  synod  is  the  proper  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  its  members,  or  whether  each  presbytery 
may  force  upon  it  whom  they  please. 

The  uncomfortable  debate  was  resumed,  and  was  ended  by 
a  vote  to  continue  the  rule  for  the  present  The  protest 
was  renewed,  John  Cross  and  Alexander  Creaghead  joining 
in  it,  and  the  following  elders :— Robert  Gumming,  of  Free- 
hold, James  Cochran,  of  Fi^'s  Manor,  Richard  Walker,  of 
Keshaminy,  Daniel  Henderson,  of  Forks  of  Srandywine,  John 
Henry,  of  Lamington,  William  Emmitt,  of  White  Clay,  James 
Miller,  James  McCoy,  Robert  Matthews,  Joseph  Steel,  and 
Hugh  Lyon  or  Lynn.  Gillespie  and  Hutcheson  desired  their, 
dissent  to  be  entered. 

The  next  morning,  an  overture  explanatory  of  tiie  acts  con- 
cerning intrusions  and  candidates  was. offered.  It  contem- 
plated  a  declaration  that  the  synod  do  heartily  rejoice  in  the 
labours  of  the  ministiy  in  other  places  besides  their  own  par- 
ticular charge,  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  repeal  the  act  on  intru- 
sions. It  went  so  fiur  as  to  propose  tiiat  those  who  are  licensed 
and  ordained  in  violation  of  the  act  shall  be  regarded  as 
gospel  ministers,  although  we  cannot  admit  them  to  be  mem- 
bers of  synod  until  they  submit  to  our  rule;  because  we  think 
that  rule  needful  to  be  insisted  on,  for  the  well-being  of  this 
part  of  Christ's  church.  This  act  was  Hot  adopted,  although 
Dr.  Hodge  says,  (vol.  i.  258,)  ^^they  passed  the  explanatory  de- 
claration," and,  (p.  248)  "because  the  act  waa  misinterpreted, 
they  agreed  to  repeal  it,"  and  (vol.  iL  142)  a  general  anxiety 
was  felt  to  have  the  difficulty  arranged,  and  the  act  was  re- 
pealed. This  mistake  grew  out  of  the  insertion  of  the  paper 
on  the  records,  it  being  a  thing  rarely  done  in  the  case  of  a 
rejected  jninute.  Mr.  Tracy'*'  adds,  "A  minute  was  adopted 
acknowledging  a  work  of  grace  in  the  land,  and  giving  thanks 
for  it"  An  inspection  of  the  printed  record  shows  this  to  be 
an  error.  . 

On  the  introduction  of  this  explanatory  overture,  two  expe- 
dients for  peace  were  offered,  and,  after  some  consideration, 
they  were  deferred  till  the  afternoon.    One  of  them  was  from 

*  Great  Awakening.   . 
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a  member  »of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  suggesting,  that 
gjmodical  committees  of  two  ministers  attend  each  presbytery 
when  engaged  in  examining  candidates,  and  should  accuse  the 
presbytery  to  the  synod  if  they  saw  cause.  But^  when  asked 
if  they  Vould  defer  the  trials  on  the  committee's  objecting 
and  refer  the  matter  to  the  synod,  the  protesters  frankly 
replied  they  would  not 

Gillespie  prepared  the  other.  A  feir  copy  of  the  trials  of 
each  candidate  should  be  produced  by  the  presbytery  when 
ihey  were  ta  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  synod.  Dick- 
inson asked,  "Would  the  protesters,  if  the  synod  saw  or  thought 
they  saw  insufficiency  in  the  reported  trials,  submit  the  candi- 
date to  the  synod  for  examination  or  censure  ?  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent  said  they  might  censure  the  presbytery,  but  that  the  can- 
didates should  not  be  produced  to  the  synod,  however  de- 
fective they  might  judge  the  trials  to  be. 

It  being  evident  that  nothing  but  submission  to  their  will 
would  satisfy  him  and  his  adherents,  the  synod  passed  to 
other  business,  no  vote  being  asked  for  on  these  well-meant 
expedients.  The  majority  made  great  concessions,  yet  were 
stigmatized  as  stiff,  pert,  and  arrogant,  because-  they  did  not 
tttcrifice  their  own  convictions,  and  abandon  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  necessary  defences.  Tenneut  insisted  that  each 
presbytery  should  be  a  sovereignty,  with  a  private  mint  to 
put  the  guinea-stamp  on  pieces  of  such  weight  and  such 
alloy  as  it  chose,  and  to  circulate  them  through  the  domi- 
nions of  the  synod  currently,  and  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
standard  coin.  The  synod  was  disrobed  of  all  its  dignity, 
and  each  presbytery  waa  «t  liberty  to  disregard  and  annul  its 
decrees. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  eiqplanatory  overture  was 
deferred.  What  action  might  have  been  taken  on  it,  or 
what  good  might  have  resulted  from  its  adoption,  was  lost 
sight  of  in  the  amazement,  sorrow,  and  indignation  caused 
by  an  unprecedented  measure  of  Gilbert  Tennent  and 
&imnel  Blair. 

Tennent  asked  for  an  interloquitur, — a  secret  session,  in- 
formal, and  from  whicl^  it  is  believed  even  the  elders  were 
excluded.  The  design  of  it  waa  to  prepare  business  and  to 
understand  each  other's  views,  before  introducing  affiiirs  of 
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moment  on  the  floor  of  synod.  It  being  the  closing  after* 
noon  Bession,  the  synod  ^ecUned  to  go  into  an  interloquitor, 
and  directed  Tennent  to  proceed  with  whateyer  he  had  to 
ofier.  The  house  was  full.  The  great  multitude  which  had 
been  attending  on  the  preaching  of  Tennent,  Blair,  Rowland, 
Cross,  Creaghead,  and  Davenport  twice  a  day  for  a  week, 
came  up  with  highly-excited  feelings.  They  were  fully  pre- 
pared to  sanction  Tennent*s  course,  and  to  go  far  beyond. 

Tennent  then  read  a  paper,  and  Samuel  Slair  followed  with 
a  like  representation  of  their  view  of  the  state  of  the  ministry. 
There  was  no  concert  between  them.  Each,  unknown  to  the 
other,  had  drawn  a  most  appalling  picture  ;'*'  and  we  wonder 
why  they  did  not  conclude  by  declaring  that  they  could  not 
sit  in  synodical  union  with  men  whom  they  believed,  and  told 
to  their  faces,  even  weeping,  that  they  were  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  No  attempt  was  made  to  interrupt  them ; 
but,  when  the  reading  was  finished,  they  wera  earnestly 
entreated  to  spare  no  man  in  the  synod  whom  they  could 
prove  unsound  in  doctrine  or  immoral  in  practice;  to  take 
Christ^s  method,  and  not  condemn  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  They  then  offered  to  prove  the  matters  of  charge 
against  particular  members,  if  the  synod  required  it.  The 
majority  declined  to  institute  process  on  Tennent*s  and  Bliur's 
statements,  and  urged  that  they  should  proceed  in  a  regular 
way  by  tabling  charges  against  particular  persons.  Both 
Blair  and  Tennent  admitted  they  had  never  spoken  with  the 
persons  they  aimed  at,  or  made  any  regular  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  the  reports  they  had  credited. 

With  amazing  moderation,  the  following  minute  was 
adopted : — 

*'Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent  representing  many 
defects  in  our  ministry  that  are  matters  of  greatest  lamenta- 
tion if  chargeable  on  our  members :  the  synod  do,  therefore, 
solemnly  admonish  all  the  ministers  in  our  bounds  seriously 
to  consider  the  weight  of  their  charge,  and,  as  they  will  answer 
it  at  the  great  day  of  Christ,  to  take  care  to  approve  them- 
selves to  God  in  the  instances  complained  of.    And  the  pres> 

*  Neither  of  thete  paptrt  bfttt  I  sten.  They  ue  qaoted  bj  Dr.  Hodge  at  moeh 
length. 
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bytories  are  recommended  to  take  care  of  their  members  in 
these  particulars." 

Having  readily  granted  the  request  of  Newtoym  and  Tini- 
cum  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  IS^ew  Brunswick  Presby* 
tery,  they  adjourned  till  the  next  year. 

The  minute  is  scarcely  such  as  would  have  been  expectecl 
from  a  body  in  which  the  immense  majority  was  stigmatized 
as  bitter  enemies  to  heart-reli^on.  Yet  there  were  no  less 
than  seventeen  ministers  who  were  so  styled,  six  who 
scarcely  escaped  the  like  reproach,  and,  at  the  most,  eight 
nunisters  only  who  could  listen  with  patience  to  the  unwar- 
rantable language  of  Tennent  and  Blair. 

The  elders  were  mosr^  equally  divided ;  thirteen  being  with 
the  majority  and  eleven  with  the  protesters. 

Why  they  were  not. rebuked  or  suspended  for  their  repre- 
sentations, is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  New  Haven  Association 
deposed  the  Bev.  Timothy  Allen,  for  saying,  that  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  could  no  moret  convert  a  sinner  than  the  read- 
ing of  an  old  ahnanac.  Yale  College  denied  Brainerd  his 
degree,  for  having  asserted,  that  the  chair  on  which  he  leaned 
was  as  pious  as  his  tutor ;  and  expelled  the  Bev.  John  Cleve- 
land, of  Chebacco,  and  his  brother,  because  they  had  wor- 
shipped with  the  Separate  Church,  of  which  their  parents 
were  members.  The  rector  justified  this  last  measure  in  the 
newspapers.  They  were  expelled  for  being  followers  of  the 
Paines, — ^two  lay  exhorters,  whose  corrupt  principles  and  per- 
nicious practices  are  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Windham  county.  The  moderation  in  the  case  only 
secured  for  the  majority  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being 
"close  hypocrites,  dumb  dogs,"  who  would  not  bark  when 
beaten.  It  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of 
wisdom,  piety,  meekness,  and  forbearance  on  their  part,  to- 
gether with  great  tenderness  toward  honoured  but  misguided 
brethren,  and  an  unwillingness  even  to  seem  to  oppose  good 
men,  zealously  labouring  ^nd  with  remarkable  success.  They 
submitted  to  the  rebuke  of  the  righteous,  as  though  it  were 
a  refreshing  anointing  rather  than  a  deadly  blow.  It  is  a 
spectacle  worthy  to  be  contemplated.  The  members  against 
wl^om  Tennent  and  Blair  testified  were  respectiible  for  their 
number,  age,  long-tried  fidelity,  and  admitted  ability.     It  is 
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common  to  suppose  that  Dickinson  and  his  co-presbyters  en- 
joyed the  high  esteem  of  Tennent  at  the  time:  yet  he  would 
not  suffer  him  to  preach  oli  Society  Hill,  because  he  waa  not 
of  Whitefield's  principles.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  distant 
members,  Hugh  Conn,  was  present,  after  an  absence-of 
eight  years.  Anderson  and  Houston  were  there  for  the  last 
time,  their  earthly  career  being  finished  before  the  next  synod. 
Who  of  the  majority  merited  these  castigations  ?  It  is  true 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  friends  of  the  revival  against 
them ;  but  we  have  other  testimony  in  their  favour  and  quite 
as  unexceptionable.  '  Robert  Cross  is  charged  with  having 
preached  Uttle  of  an  experimental  or  awakening  character  in 
Philadelphia ;  yet  he  left  behind  him  at  Jamaica*  a  precious 
memory  of  his  faithfulness. 

Happily,  Tennent  lived  long  enough  to  lament  the  breach 
of  that  day,  and  to  testify  in  favour  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
trodden  down  as  mire  in  the  streets.  Tradition  has  sadly 
confused  matters,  and  given  all  the  credit  for  zeal  and  warm 
piety  to  the  Kew  Englanders  and  South  Britons;  but  in  the 
pamphlets  of  that  day  not  a  syllable. to  that  effect  is  breathed. 
Neither  the  New  England  divines  of  that  generation  nor  their 
people  experienced  such  lenity  or  favour  from  Whitefield  or 
his  votaries. 

The  synod  adjourned  without  a  rupture ;  but  in  what  sense 
were  the  two  parties  united  in  one  body?  The  protesters  had 
no  faith  in  the  piety  of  the  opposite  side,  and  no  respect  for 
their  judgment  The  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  renounced 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod,  when  it  was  not  satisfied  with  its 
decisions.  The  old  side  must  have  gone  to  shameftil  lengths 
in  recrimination,  if  they  returned  the  tithe,  in  kind,  of  the 
reproachful,  unchristian  attacks  of  the  Nottingham  sermon. 

They  parted,  but  not  to  lay  down  their  weapons.*  The 
Nottingham»sermon  issued  from  the  press  at  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  representations  of  Blair  and  Tennent  were 
both  published.  Tennent  also  proceeded  to  evangelize  in 
West  Jersey^  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 

The  commission  met  on  the  adjournment  of  the  synod,  and 
referred  to  the  next  synod  the  application  of  "  a  party  in 

\_  _       

*  Hsodontld*!  History  of  Janudca. 
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Kottingham"  to  be  dismissed  firom  Donegal  Presbjrterj.  New 
Branswick  Presbytery  soon  after  licensed  Samnel  Finley ;  and 
he  went  to  supply  "the  party"  who  set  jferward  the  building 
of  a  meeting-house  at  the  Rising  8un,  separated  from  the  Old 
Church  only  by  the  highway. 

While  at  Charleston,  'Wliitefield  was  written  to  by  Dr. 
Colman  and  Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  name  of  the  associated  minis- 
ters, to  come  to  Boston.  The  letters  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Smith 
to  Colman,  in  fevour  of  Whitefield,  had  been  fuUy  confirmed 
by  Pemberton,  of  New  York.  There  was  a  general  anxiety 
through  New  England  to  hear  him,  and  the  Boston  ministers 
took  the  lead  in  pressing  him  to  come.  He  sailed  for  Rhode 
Island ;  and  while  there  he  received  a  letter  from  Jonathan 
Barber,'^  one  of  the  '^  young  ministers  on  Long  Island,  who 
had  great  communications  from  God."  In  it,  he  used  to 
Whitefield,  the  language  of  the  centurion  to  the  Saviour : — 
**  I  thought  myself  not  worthy  to  come  unto  thee." 

This  pleased  Whitefield;  and  he  published  it,  with  the 
fact  that  Barber  had  waited  a  fortnight  for  him  under  an 
assurance  of  seeing  him,  from  having  these  Words  impressed 
upon  him : — "  Is  not  Aaron  thy  brother  ?  I  know  that  he 
can  speak  well.  Behold,  he  cometh  forth  to  meet  thee ;  and 
when  he  seeth  thee,  he  will  be  glad  in  his  heart"  Like  the 
eagle,  he  furnished  many  a  feather  besides  this,  to  wing  arrows 
against  himself  and  against  the  cause  of  Christ.  This  interview 
decided  him  to  place  Barber  at  the  head  of  the  Orphan-house 
in>  Geor^a^ — a  step  which  prejudiced  many  against  him ;  for 
Barber  was  generally,  coniddered  a  kind  of  Quaker,  guided  by 
his  own  whimseys  and  impressions  as  implicitly  as  if  they 
were  the  word  of  God.  Tet  he  was  doubtless  a  worthy,  good 
man,  of  great  excellence  and  piety,  being  beloved  and  ho^ 
noured  by  Buel  and  the  best  men  of  his  time.  The  exagge- 
rations of  Chauncy  and  like  spirits  are  too.  commonly  relied 
on,  to  the  great  injuiy  of  a  devoted  servant  of  Jesus.  The 
chaff  has  been  ^carefuUy  garnered  by  the  accusers  of  the  breth- 
ren, and  no  record  has  been  made  below  the  skies,  of  the 
hundredfold  of  good  seed,  brought  forth  by  the  word  in  his 
heart,  and  long  ago  stored  away  by  tiie  Lord  of  the  harvest. 
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Colman  wrote  dowoi  his' first  inipreBsions  of  Wlutefield. 
Happily,  the  notes  remain.  The  opinion  of  Buoh  a  man  is 
truly  valuable.  "His  holy  fervour  of  devotion  in  prayer  and 
of  ^dress  to  the  souls  of  his  hearers  in  preaching  was  such 
as  we  had  never  before  seen  or  heard.  My  esteem  for  him 
was  sincere  and  great." 

Governor  Belcher  showed  him  every  honour,  and  besought 
him,  with  tears,  not  to  spare  ministers  or  magistrates,  but  to 
rebuke  openly  their  degeneracy.  The  language  of  such  a 
man  must  have  inflated  any  minister  of  twenty-seven  years 
of  age  to  an  amazing  degree.  Whitefleld's  previous  conduct 
afforded  melancholy  proof  that  he  needed  a  wise-  reprover. 
Edwards,  at  Northampton,  ventured,  as  Watts  had  done  at 
the  outset,  on  this  necessary  but  unwelcome  duty. 

He,  cautioned  him  against  pronouncing  persons  to  be  un- 
converted, and  against  giving  way  to  every  motion  of  his  soul 
as  if  of  divine  origin.  The  impression  left  on  Edwards  was 
that  Whitefield  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  counsel ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  adopted  it. 

At  Boston^  the  Bishop  of  London's  commissary  and  his 
clergy  were  civil,  when  he  called.  One  of  them  b^an  with 
him  for  calling  "that  Tennent*'  and  his  brethren  fiuthful 
ministers  of  Christ  They  questioned  the  validity  of  Presby- 
terian ordination,  and  quoted  Whitefield's  words  against  him«> 
self,  and  s£(id  that  when  Wesley  was  there,  he  was  strenuous 
for  the  church  and  against  all  other  forms  of  government 
The  diiscussion  ran  on,  showing  that  they  had  no  £ftvour  for 
the  doctrines  he  preached.  He  left  them  without  asking  for 
their  pulpits. 

ThQ  meeting-houses  were  open  to  him  all  along  the  road  he 
travelled.  At  New  Haven,  he  preached  before  the  governor 
and  the  legislature,  and  in  the  collie.  At  table,  he  expressed 
himself  so  aa  to  leave  an  impression  on  Mr.  Olap,  the  Sector 
of  Yale,  that  he  had  concerted  with  Edwards  to  bring  gra- 
cious youth  from  Great  Britain,  to  be  ordained  by  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  to  supersede  the  unconverted 
parish  ministers  of  New  England,— «n  impression,  however, 
unfounded,  and  fitted  to  rally  and  marshal  a  legion  against 
thb  supposed  projectors. 

Unusual  success  attended  his  preaching  at  Milford,  Strat- 
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ford,  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford ;  and,  at  tbe  last  place, 
he  was  visited  by  sieveral  ministers  nnder  deep  concern.  He 
preached  at  Rye,  being  Mndly  entertained  by  the  Episcopal 
minister,  and  at  Elngsbridge,  and,  on  the  30th  *  of  October, 
reached  New  York. 

Davenport  was  there.  He  had  lately,  in  two  months,  seen 
twenty  instances  of  conversion  among  his  people.  Barber 
was  there,  and  his  marriage  was  accomplished  by  Pemberton, 
and  followed  by  Whitefield  with  a  prayer. 

Whitefield  preached,  and  Pemberton  never  before  had  seen 
the  word  &11  with  such  power.  At  night  there  Was  a  great  dis* 
play  of  divine  power.  He  spoke  with  authority ;  some  feinted, 
**  others  favouring,"  shrinking,  crying,  weeping,  on  all  sides. 
He  preached  three  di^ys.  He  was  shown  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, bearing  his  name,  and  lately  published  in  London :  he 
had  never  before  seen  one  of  them.  On  seeing  the  production 
called  "The  Querists,"  he  remarked,  "I  have  long  expected 
elose  opposition:  I  believe  it  will  increase  daily." 

The  title  of  this  pamphlet  explains  its  origin : — *^  The  Que^ 
rists ;  or,  an  Extract  of  sundry  passages  taken  out  of  Mr.  White- 
field's  Sermons,  Journals,  and  Letters,  together  with  some 
scruples  proposed  in  proper  queries  raised  on  each  remark ;  pre- 
sented to  Newcastle  Presbytery  at  White  Clay  Creek,  September 
9, 1740,  by  sondiy  members  of  th€f  Presbyterian  persuasion." 
"  The  presbytery,  having  maturely  considered  them,  resolved 
that,  Mr.  Whitefield  being  expected  soon  to  come  again  into 
these  parts,  and  as  he  best  understands  his  own  intentions  in 
these  expressions,  we  leave  it  to  the  people  to  print  and  him  to 
answer  Uiem."  From  this  decision  Samuel  Blair  and  Charles 
Tennent,  with  his  elder,  William  McCrea,  and  Hutcheson's 
elder,  John  Bravado,  (or  Brevard,)  dissented. 

ITewcastle  Presbytery  was  small,  and  nearly  equally  divided 
into  three  pafts :  Thomas  Evans,  Alison,  and  Cathcart  being 
on  the  old  side,  Blair  and  Charles  Tennent  on  the  new ;  6iK 
lespie  and  Hutcheson,  the  senior  member?,  being  dissatisfied 
with  both.  Conn  and  Orme  were  so  fer  off  that  they  rarely 
attended  presbytery,  and  of  course  were  not  of  any  weight  in 
this  eventful  time. 

At  this  meeting  Gilbert  Tennent  was  present,  being  on  a 
preaching  tour.    His  representation  and  Bkdr's  were  called 
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up,  as  the  synod  ordered.  They,  and  Charles  Tennent  also, 
were  most  earnestly  pressed  by  the  presbytery  to  spare  none 
of  them,  but  to  table  charges  if  they  could  lay  to  their  charge 
any  thing  unbecoming  their  office  as  Christ's  ambassadors. 
Gillespie  openly  entreated  them  for  God*s  sake  to  do  so.  Gil- 
bert Tennent  replied  that  the  proposal  was  matter  of  surprise 
to  him ;  that  he  had  no  thought  of  such  a  thing  till  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  face  of  the  judicatory^  that  his  meeting  with 
them  was  wholly  accidental ;  and  that  for  him  to  enter  on  a 
judicial  process  was  inconsistent  with  his  design  of  itinerant 
preaching  and  the  appointments  already  made.  They  thea 
asked  him  to  leave  the  matter  with  them  in  writing,  and  that 
they  would  take' it  in  any  way. 

How  Blair  answered  is  not  mentioned.  Charles  Tennent'*' 
was  subsequently  called  to  answer  for  defending  some  of 
Whitefiel^'s  expressions,  Whitefield  having  himself  retracted 
them. 

^  The  Querists"  was  soon  published.  Its  bitterness  was  much 
complained  of;  but  its  bitterness  consisted  in  doing  what  Ers- 
kine  had  done  in  private  letters  to  Whitefield,  and  what  Watts 
and  Edwards  had  done  in  conference ;  pointing  out  his  errors 
and  his  inconsistencies  .with  hiniself  no  less  than  with  the 
Scriptures.  The  style  is  courteous,  and  the  pamphlet  is  calm, 
judicious,  searching,  and  fidr.  Whitefield  wrote  a  reply  on 
reading  it;  he  thanked  them  for  the  opportunity  of  confessing 
his  faults,  acknowledged  all  they  had  said,  and  pointed  out 
what  they  had  overlooked.  He  had  made  the  like  acknow- 
ledgment to  Erskine.  His  friends  said,  ^'  The  excellent  meek- 
nfess  of  his  answer  to  The  Querists  will  honour  him  much." 
Whitefield  suspected  it  was  the  work  of  a  minister,  and  many 
attributed  it  to  Thomas  Evans,  of  Pencader.  He  said,  ^^  If  this 
be  the  work  of  the  ministers  put  forth  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  they  have  not  acted  simply  with  me."  He  absolutely 
denied  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Redemption,  which  they  sup- 
posed him  to  hold.     • 

He  persuaded  Gilbert  Tennent  to  go  to  Boston,  tx>  water 
what  he  had  sown ;  and,  with  ^e  concurrence  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ministers,  he  consented  to  go  and  ^'blow  up  the  divine 

*  Plii]ad«lplii»  piqpora  9t  ttuit  dstt  «ont«lii  Jus  fsplmHioii  «f  hk  dtndiwt. 
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fire  lately  kindled  there,  although  his  cold  constitution  of 
body  poorly  fitted  him  to  endure  the  northern  gusts." 

Whitefield  was  accompanied  to  Philadelphia  by  Davenport, 
and  spent  a  week  there  preaching  in  the  Great  House,  which 
he  opened,  though  the  roof  was  not  on;  and  he  preached  in  it 
every  day.  "  God  has  revived  his  own  work  in  Philadelphia. 
His  glory  filled  the  Great  House.''  Being  excluded  from  the 
Episcopal  pulpits,  and  e|>ormous  multitudes'^  flocking  to  hear 
him,  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  house.  Sufficient  mone^  was 
at  once  procured  to  buy  ground  and  build  a  house  one  hun* 
dred  feet  long  by  seventy  broad.  It  was  carried  up  with  spirit, 
and  was  soon  ready  for  use.  ^'  The  affairs  belonging  thereto 
are,  I  believe,  well  settled."  The  trustees  were  to  be  taken  in 
equal  numbers  from  each  denomination,  and  the  house  to  be 
open  for  any  preacher  of  any  religious  persuasion,  even  a  mis- 
sionary to  propagate  Mohammedanism. 

On  the  15th  of  ilfovember,  he  preached  in  Cross's  meeting- 
house, because  of  the  snow.  ^'The  word  was  attended  with  a 
sweet  and  wonderful  power."  .  '^ovr  he  began  to  realize  the 
truth  of  Edwards's  remarks;  and  he  declared  that  the  openly 
exposing  of  our  opinion  of  ministers  as  unconverted,  was  a 
lording  over  the  brethren,  and  not  to  be  tolerated.  ^'  Oh,  pray 
for  me,"  he  wrote  to  Gilbert  Tennent,  ^Hhat  I  may  not  by  any 
means  grieve  the  children  of  God." 

On  the  17th  he  preached  at  Gloucester, — ^^an  affecting  melt- 
ing,"—'^md  at  Greenwich  "to  a  few  without  power;"  on  the 
18th,  atPilesgrove,  to  two  thousand.  None  were  affected.  On 
the  19th  he  preached  twice  at  Cohanzy,  (Fairfield,)  to  some 
thousands.  Gilbert  Tennent  had  been  there  not  long  before. 
The  whole  congregation  was  moved,  and  two  cried  out.  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  moved  over  the  whole  face  of  the  congre- 
gation." On  the  20th  he  preached  at  Salem,  to  t^vo  thousand 
—a  precious  time.  He  <^ros8ed  the  bay  and  preached  at  !If  ew- 
castle :  few  were  affected,  and  some  scoffed.  Here  Anderson 
desired  a  conference  with  him ;  but  Whitefield,  who  had  turned 
from  him  at  Fagg's  Manor,  declined,  and,  identifying  him  with 
"The  Quetrist^,"  said,  "You  have  made  your  remarks  on  me 
public:  I  can  have  no  private  discourse  on  the  matter."    The 

*  Franklia't  Memoirs.^ 
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next  day,  at  White  Clay  Creek,  he  fonnd  thonsands  waiting  to 
hear  the  word.  Several  of  Ai^derson's  associates  were  present. 
The  people  were  grteatly  moved ;  some  cried  ont  On  Saturday, 
the  22d,  he  preached  at  Fagg's  Manor,  to  many  thousands ; 
there  was  a  wonderful  powerful  moving  of  hearts,  but  not  so 
great  as  at  his  first  visit 

He  spent  the  Sabbath  at  Nottingham.  There  was  a  great 
concourse,  and  the  blessing  descended  like  the  dew.  The  next 
day,  !N'ovember  24,  at  Bohemia,  Maryland,  Hutcheson's  charge, 
he  preached  to  thousands,  and  had  not  seen  ^^a  more  solid 
melting  since  his  arrival." 

He  then  went  to  Reedy  Island  to  embark,  and,  the  sloop 
being  detained  by  contraiy  winds  for  a  week,  he  preached 
frequently.  The  captains'  and  crews  of  the  wind-bound  vessels 
attended ;  crowds  came  from  the  country,  and  some  from  Phila^ 
delphia,  and  there  was  a  general  and  deep  coneem. 

He  sidled  for  Charleston  the  seventy-fifQi  day  after  he  landed 
at  Bhode  Island,  having  preached  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
times,  exhorted  frequently  in  private,  collected,  in  money, 
goods,  and  provisions,  £700  for  tiie  Orphan-house,  never  hav- 
ing journeyed  mth  so  little  fiitigue  or  seen  such  a  continuance 
of  the  divine  presence  with  those  to  whom  he  preached. 

Donegal  Presbytery  was  the  field  of  the  sorest  conflict.  Other 
presbyteries  were  on  the  circumference  of  the  tomadb,  but  it 
lay  in  the  centre,  and  was  devastated  by  its  maddest  whirlings 
and  its  mightiest  uprootings.  The  senior  ministers  were 
Thomson,  of  Chestnut  Level,  Boyd,  of  Octorara,  and  Bertram, 
of  Derry;  next  in  age  was  Alexander  Creaghead,  of  Middle 
Octorara,  a  standard-bearer  in  the  warfare;  and  with  him  was 
associated  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  body  David  Alex- 
ander, of  Pequea.  They  two  declined  attendance  on  the  stated 
meetings,  because  candidates  were  licensed  and  ordained  after 
superficial  examination,  and  while  giving  no  evidence  of  not 
being  enemies  to  heart-religion.  The  five  to  whom  they 
openly  objected  were  Black,  of  Brandywine  Manor,  Elder,  of 
Paxton,  Zanchy,  of  Hanover,  Samuel  Thomson,  of  Pennsboro*, 
and  Cavin,  of  Conococheague.  They  two  countenanced  this 
itinerations  of  Finley  and  the  separation  at  Nottingham,  and 
were  themselves  complained  of  for  seeking  to  promote  divi- 
sions :  Creaghead  at  New  London  and  Alexander  at  Brandy- 
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wine  Manor.  Thomson  complained  of  Blair  for  intruding  into 
hk  charge  at  Chestnut  Level,  to  foment  alienation  of  feeling. 
Besides,  Creaghead  was  charged  with  making  adherence  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  a  term  of  admission  to 
church  privileges;  while  the.  sin  of  drunkenness  lay  at  Alex- 
ander'js  door. 

The  presbytery*  came  to  Middle  Octorara  to  take,  up  the 
complaints  against  the  minister;  they  found  him  in  the  pulpit 
preaching  against  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind."  On  conclud- 
ing, he  invited  the  large  congregation  to  meet  at  the  tent  and 
hear  his  defence.  The  presbyteiy  being  about  to  proceed  to 
buain<^ss,  the  people  rose  in  a  tun^ult,  railing  on  them;  and 
they  adjourned  to  another  place.  Creaghead's  defence  was 
read  from  tl^  tent  by  Alexander  and  Finiey,  and  the  next  day, 
the  presbytery  were  forced*  to  hear  it  read  from  the  pulpit. 
For  this  contumacy,  he  having  renounced  their  authority  in  the 
fijrst  instance,  he  was  suspended. 

The  press  was  used  by  both  parties.  The  Querists  replied  to 
Whitefield,  showing  how  many  things  still  needed  explanation 
in  his  language  and  conduct.  To  this  Samuel  Blair  replied 
with  unsparing  and  inexcusable  severity,  imputing  the  most 
unworthy  motives  to  the*  ministers,  whom  he  regarded  as  its 
authors  and  patrons.  ^'It  is  no  sin.  to  exclaim  against  diy, 
sapless,  unconverted  ministers,  for  such  surely  are  the  bane  of 
Hie  church.''  ^'That  is,''  said  The  Querists,  ''it  is  no  sin  to 
dofEuoae  a  man  after  you  have  given  him  a  bad  name."  ''The 
Querists  Ko.  in."  was  composed  of  notes  on  Tennent's  TSotr 
tingham  Sermon.  In  January,  1741,  Finiey  preached  a  sermon 
on  Matthew  xii.  27,  28 : — "  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by 
whom  then  do  your  sons  cast  them  out?"  It  was  published 
with  the  title,  Christ  Rbigninq  and  SataIt  Baoing, — severe, 
bitter^  unjust,  and  mischievous.  He  also  printed  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "the  set  of  priests;"  "pride  and 
interest  have  hindered  the  general  of  ecclesiastics  from  embrac- 
ing Christ"  "  Christ  kept  aloof  and  danined  them  For  their 
rotten  performances,  £^ tings,  prayers,  and  alms."  "Oh,  the 
babbling  ignorant  priests  that  would  seem  such  friends  to  holi- 
ness!"   "Are  not  these  the  devil's  advocates?  whose  spiril 


*  lis.  Beoords  of  ]>oiieg»l  PrMbjrtory;  cited  bjr  Dr.  Hodg*. 
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came  from  fhem?''  <*  Diabolical  reaaoDeni  be  they  minirten 
or  people.  O  xninisten  of  Satan,  enemies  of  1^1  rigbteouBneas 
who  Hke  Elymasr— — •."*  These  specimens  monmfiilly  illus- 
trate the  state  of  things  at  that  day,  and  explain  the  necessity 
for  hesitating  before  we  cast  oat,  as  vile,  every  man  who  joined 
in  the  outcry  against  Finley  and  the  older  ones  from  whom  he 
learned  such  language. 

He  used  the  same  unmeasured  and  inexcusable  invective  in 
his  answer  to  Thomson's  able,  scriptural,  dignified  sermon  on 
Conviction  and  Assurance.  *^The  Clear  Light  put  out  in  Ob- 
scure Darkness,"  icr  the  title  of  this  performance;  and  Thom- 
son's doctrine  is  condemned  as  Moravian,  Muggletonian,  and 
detestable. 

Tennent  made  his  tour  through  New  England  in  the  severe 
winter  of  1741,  Long  Island  Bound  being  frozen  oveir;  and, 
while  Whitefield  had  been  scrupulously  exact,  neat,  and  hand- 
some in  his  apparel,  Tennent  laid  aside  powder,  discarded 
wigs,  and  wore  a  large  greatcoat  girt  with  a  leathern  girdle, 
as  if  the  new  era  in  religion  was  to  date  from  the  new  style  in 
clothes.  He  appears  to  have  avoided  denunciation  and  extra- 
vagance, and  to  have  preached  vnth  great  clearness,  solemnity, 
and  power,  the  glorious  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
He  was  received  with  great  respect  and  cordial  welcome,  and 
was  signally  honoured  of  God  in  winning  souls.f 

In  May,  1741,  Donegal  Presbytery  met  at  Pequea  to  hear 
the  complaints  against  Alexander ;  he  took  the  pulpit  and  pre* 
vented  the  moderator  from  preaching.  They  cleared  him  of 
the  charge  of  drunkenness ;  but  his  excess  in  drink  at  a  funeral, 
his  reproaches  of  his  presbytery,  and  his  refusal  to  submit  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  church,  could  not  be  over- 
looked.   He  was  disowned  till  he  manifested  repentance. 

At  the  same  time,  *'the  dreadful  scandals"  of  Cross,  of 

♦  Library  of  Hanrard  UiiiTenity.  «*  Mr.  Whitefield  is  Yery  sure  of  Ood*8  etenial 
loTe,  and  is  not  afraid  he  shaU  ever  be  ashamed  of  bis  hope.  .  .  .  Now,  I  woald  be 
glad  to  learn  of  these  diabolical  reasoners,  (the  Qacrists,)  be  they  ministers  or 
people,  if  it  be  the  doTil's  custom  to  set  the  world  in  an  uproar  about  their  soalst" 

f  A  letter  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  published  in  the  Pean^lTMiU 
Gaxette,  says,  **That  heaTenly  man  preaohed  six  sermons  there,  and  spoke  M 
I  never  heard  man  speak  before.  While  dwelling  on  the  g^race  of  Christ  towanU 
the  guilty,  there  were  snch  outories  and  weepings  you  could  scarcely  distinguish 
one  sound  fipom  another." 
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Baskingridge,  came  to  light,  aiid  his  absence  from  the  meeting 
of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  delayed  his  trial  and  condem- 
nation till  after  the  syqod. 

Divisions  had  already  begun.  William  Tennent,*  of  Nesha- 
mlny^  had  renounced  the  authority  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery 
once  the  &11  of  173d:  <<New  erections"  of  separate  congrega- 
tions were  nearly  completed  at  Nottingham  and  Hopewell. 
To  ihe  Great  House  in  Philadelphia,  a  large  body  had  i^th- 
drawn  from  the  Old  Meetixig-house,  and  all  of  these  erections 
were  supplied  by  the  New-Side  ministers  and  licentiates, 
•  The  synod  met  on  the  27th^of  May,  1741;  the  Old  Side  were 
exasperated  by  the  misrepresentations  and  insults  of  thf)  Pro- 
testers, and  by  their  unwearied  and  suocessfiil^^chemeB  m 
alienating  their  people  from  them,  and  trembled- with  a  godly 
jealousy  lest  the  principles  of  the  New  Brunswick  men  (being 
like  those  of  the  Irish  non-subscribers  in  the  matter  of  church 
govemikient)  should  bring  in  here,  as  there,  contempt  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace  and  denial  of  the  Supreme  Deity  of  the 
Bon  of  God.  The  New  Side  came  flushed  with  success ;  the 
Aoui  of  a  Idngwas  in  their  camp;  they  had  the  &vour  of  the 
people,  as  the  men  whom  God  had  owned,  and  they  had  the 
&voiir  ot  Gk>d,  miUdng  them  mighty  to  pull  down  the  strong* 
holds  of  Satan. 

They  did  not  meet  as  brethren.  Each  was  Strongly  prepos- 
sessed against  the  other,  and  the  actions  of  each  served  to  irri* 
tate  and  embitter  the  feelings  already  excited  and  wounded. 
They  were.blinded  to  each  other's  excellencies,  and  amazingly 
acute  in  discerning  the  dimensions  of  the  mote  in  their  brO- 
ther's  oye.  The  strange  incongruity  was  seen,  of  the  smallest 
and  the  youngest  presbytery  refosing  to  be  bound  by  any  law  of 
the  fiynod  which  displeased  them;  and  having  three  licentiates 
and  one  minister  on  their  list,  whom  the  synod  could  not  accept 
without  laying  aside  its  authority,  and  sinking  itself  into  a  mere 
consaltative  body  whoscidecisions  were  binding  on  none.  The 
claim  made  by  the  non-subscribers  in  the  Ulster  Synod  twenty 
years  before,  was  renewed  by  the  Protesters  under  a  stiU  more 
ofiensTve  form ;  for  they  admitted  the  synod's  power  to  make 
rales,  and  the  excellency  of  the  rules,  when  the  synod  was  com- 
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posed  of  godly  men ;  and  denied  its  power  and  the  binding 
force  of  its  enactments,  only,  when  the  church  was  crushed  by 
a  majority  of  blind  guides,  letter-learned  Pharisees,  and  dead 
men.  In  effect^  they  asserted,  "K  we  were  the  majoritf/it 
would  be  binding  on  you  to  obey- the  rules;  but,  seeii^g  y6v 
sightless  and  Christless  ones  are  in  the  majority,  the  rules  are 
null,  and,  like  yourselves,  fit  only  to  be  despised.' - 

No  human  skill  could  throw  a  bridge  across  the  frigktfiit 
gulf  yawning  between  them,  that  they  might  meet  half-way- 
or  stand  on  debatable'  ground.  There  can  be  no  union  where^ 
in  the  eyes  of  a  handful,  the  majbrity  of  their  brethren  ace*  as 
gra86hoppet*s. 

What,  then^  was  the  great  point  of  diflference?  On  neither 
side  was  there  ignorance  or  hatred  of  the  doctrines  of  grace^. 
or  the  habit,  or  the  wish,  of  sinking  them  unobserved  into  in* 
significance.  Nor  was  there  disbelief  or  dislike  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Regeneration,  or  its  author,  necessity,  or  nature ;-  nor 
yet  as  to  the  evidences  of  it,  but  only  as  to  the  convictionar 
preceding  the  change  from  -death  to  life,  and  the  immediate 
inward  witness  of  th&  saving  change ;  and  even  the  difference 
on  these  points,  when  divested  of  exaggerations  and  cleared  of 
confusion  of  terms,  was  so  small  as  to  be  indiscernible.  There 
was  no  difference  as  to  the  mode  of  church  government,  or 
subscription  to  the  Westminster  standards,  or  the  necessity  of 
a  learned  ministry,  much  less  of  the  higher  necessity  of  piety 
in  ministers  and  people.  Kor  yet  as  to  the  outcries,^  faintings^ 
laughter,  and  other  unusual  accompaniments:  both  abhbrred 
the  th6ught  that  they  were  marks  of  saving  operations  of  the 
Spirit;  the  one  derided  them  as  degrading  public  worship  and 
substituting  bodily  exercise  for  reverent  hearing  of  the  truth; 
the  others  contended  that  they  were  not  necessarily  contempt- 
ible  or  abominable  as  the  effects  of  terror,  or  overwrought 
sensibility,  or  Satanic  agency. 

In  New  England,  the  case  was  widely  different.  There  Ar- 
minianrsm  was  secretly  working  and  widely  diffused.  Its 
effect  was  seen  in  the  lethargic  preaching,  and  the  dead  formal- 
ism, strangely  joined  with  bitter  denunciation,  and  tireless 
manoeuvres  to  put  down  every  one  who  acknowledged  another 
king  besides  Csesar.  In  Connecticut,  the  legislative  power  was 
invoked,  and  the  law  giving  liberty  to  sober  dissenters  from  the 
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standing  order  to  formfthemtolves  into  congregations,  was 
repealed.  A  minister  of  the  colony,  preaching  in  a  parish  withr 
out  the  consent  of  the  pastor,  though  it  were » in  a  Baptist 
meeting-house  by  the  request  of  the  Baptist  preacher  and  his 
people,  was  deprived  of  his  salary  for  a  year.  Ministers  not 
of  the  colony,  committing  the  like  offence,  were  to  be  taken 
tip  as  vagrants  and  carried  from  coi^istable  to  constable,  till  they 
touched  the  soil  of  the  nearest  province.  In  the  Bay,  as  well 
as  in  Connecticut,  the  associations  issued  warnings,  testimonies, 
and  declarations  against  ^he  promoters  of  the  Revivalyond  laid 
hold  on  ^very  available,  opportunity  to  unsettle  them  from 
their  pastoral  charges,  or  to  hedge  up  their  admission  to  set0^ 
ment  in  any  vacancy.  But  the  Old  Side  had  no  vUling  legis- 
lature to  frame  laws  for  their  advantage ;  they  issucii  nq  testir 
iDony  against  Wfaitefield.or  finy  man;  no  pious  man  was  unr 
settled  for  his *adherence  to  the  Protesters;  no  Jiinderance  wa9 
offered  to  congregations  asking  a  change  of  jurisdiction.  The 
measure  of  courtesy  towards  the  Protesters,  and  especially  the 
excellent  meekness  of  their  submission  to  the  high-handed 
assaults  oo  their  personal  and  ministerial  character  by  Blair 
and  Tennent,  greatly  honours  them. 

There  were  .present  twenty-^  ministers  and  eighteen 
elders.  Andrewe  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Boyd  clerk. 
The  whole  of  New  .York  Presbytery  were  absent,  probably  by 
design,  being  apprized  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  being 
imable  to  act  with  either  side,  or  compose  the  difierenee  be- 
tween them. 

There  had  been,  doubtless,  much  concert  on.  the  part  of  the 
majority.  They  had  fiilly  mustered  their  forces..  The  right* of 
some  to.  sit  as  members  in  synod  was  the  first  branch  6f  busi- 
ness;, and  Creaghead,  haying  declined  the  jurisdiction  ^  of  his 
presbyteiy  and  having  been  suspended^  his  case  was  taken  up. 
He  presented  a  paper,  which  was  read;  and  the  next  day  was 
consumed  in  qousidering  a  paper  of  charges  made  hy  his 
people  against  John  Thomson,  »and  a  second  paper  offered 
by  Creaghead.  The  charges  were  handed  to  Thomson  to 
peruse,  and  his  presbytery  was  ordered  to  judge  in  that  affaii 
speedily. 

The  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  29th,  and  the  morning  of  Si^ 
torday,  were  devoted  to  he^ng  the  answer  of  Donegal  Presbjt 
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tery  to  Creaghead's  paper,  and  to  discoorBiDg  on  it  Thcrf 
adjourned  at  noon,  till  three  on  Monday. 

The  Sabbath  was  a  busy  day.  Gilbert  Tennent  preached 
five  tiniBSy  beginning  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  l^tixed 
eight  adults. 

On  Monday,  June  1,  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  the 
following  protestation  was  brought  in  by  Robert  Cross,  and 
tead: —  .  '        ' 

Bbtirbnd  Fathers  AKD  BaETHREN : — 

We,  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  members  of  the 
Bynod  Of  Philadelphia,  being  wounded  and  grieved  at  our  verf 
faeatts,  at  the  dreadfiil  divisions;  distractions,  and  convulsions 
which  all  of  a  sudden  have  seized  this  infant  church  to  such  a 
degree,  that  unless  He,  who  i^  King  in  Zion,  do  graciously  atid 
Reasonably  in'terpose  for  our  relief,  she  is  in  nO  small  dangef 
of  expiring  outright,  and  that  quickly,  as  to  the  form,  order, 
told  constitution  of  an  organized  church,  which  hath  subsisted 
for  above  these  thirty  years  past,  in  ar  very  great  degree  of 
comely  order  and  sweet  harmony,  until  of  late.  We  'sliy,  we 
being  deeply  afflicted  with  these  things-which  lie  heavy  on  our 
spirits,  and  being  sensible  that  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to 
do  what  lies  in  our  power,  in  a  lawful  way,  according  to  the 
light  and  direction  of  the  inspired  t>racles,  to  preserve  this 
swooning  church  from  a  total  expiration :  and  after  the  delibe- 
rate and  unprejudiced  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  these  confh«- 
sious  which  rage  so  among  us,  both  ministers  and  people,  we 
evidently  seeing,  and  being  fully  persuaded  in  our  judgments, 
that,  besides  our  misimprovement  of,  and  unfruitfulness  under, 
gospel  light,  liberty,  arfd  privileges,  that  great  decay  of  practi<^ 
caI  godliness  in  the  life  and  pow^r  of  it,  and  many  abounding 
immoralities:  we  say,  besides  these,  our  sins,- which  we  judge 
to  be  the  meritorious  cause  of  our  present  doleful  distractions, 
the  awful  judgment  we  at  present  groan  under,  we  evidently 
see  that  our  protesting  brethren  and  their  adherents  Were  the 
direct  and  proper  cause  tiiereof,  by  their  unwearied,  unsciip- 
tural,  antipresbyterial,  uncharitable,  divisive  practices,  which 
they  have  been  pursuing,  with  all  the  industry  they  were  ca* 
pable  o^  with  any  probability  of  success,  for  above  these 
twelve*  months  past  especially,  besides  too  much  of  the  like 
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practices  for  some  je^rs  before,  tlioagh  not  with  such  bare- 
fiiced  arrogance  and  boldness. 

And  being  fully  convinced,  in  our  judgments,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  bear  testimony  against  these  disorderly  proceedings, 
according  to  our  stations,  capacity,  and  trust  reposed  in  us  by 
our  exalted  I^ord,  as  watchmen  on  the  walls,  of  his  Zion,  we 
having  endeavoured  sincerely  to  seek  counsel  and  .direction 
from  God,  who  hath  promised  to  giye  i^sdom  to  thpse  that 
ask  him  in  faith,  ^ea,  hath  promised  his  Holy  Spirit  to  lead 
his  peqple  and  servants  into  all  truth,  and  being  clearly  con- 
vinced, in  our  consciencQ3,  that  it  is  a  duty  called  unto  in  this 
present  juncture  of  affairs, 

Beverend  fiEithers  and  brethren,  wjb  hereby  humbly  and 
aolemnly  protest,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  and  eternal  Qod, 
luid  his  elect  angels,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  of  all  here  pre* 
sent,  and  particularly  to  you,  reverend  brethren,  in  our  pwu 
names,  and  in  the  names  of  all,  both  ministers  and  people, 
who  shall  adhere  to  us, >s  follows-: — 

1.  We  protest  that  it  is  the  indi^eQsable  duty  of  tlus  synod, 
to  maintain  and  stand  by  the  principles  of  doctrii^e,  worship, 
and  govemoient  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  the  same  are 
mmmed  up  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms,  and  Direc- 
tory composed  by  t^e  Westminster  A^8embly,  as  being  agree* 
able  to  the  word  of  God,  and  which  this  synod  -have  owned, 
acknowledged,  and  adopted,  as  may  appear,  by  our  synodical 
records  of  the  years  1729, 1736,  which  we  desire  to  be  read 
publicly. 

2.  We  protest  that  no  person,  minister  or  elder,  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  and  vote  in  tips  synod,  who  hath  not  received, 
adopted,  or  subscribed  the  *sald  Confessions,  Catechisms,  and 
Directory,  as  our  presbyteries  respectively  do,  according  to  our 
last  explication. of.  the  Adopting  Act;  or  who  is  either  accused 
or  convicted,  or  may  be  convicted  before  this  synod,  or  any  of 
our  presbyteries,  of  hplding  or  maintaining  any  doctrine,  or 
who  act  and  persist  in  any  practice,  contrary  to  any  of  those 
doctrines,  or  rules  contained  in  said  Directory,  or  contrary  to 
any  of  the  known  rights  of  presbytery^  or  orders  made  or 
agreed  to  by  this  synod,  and  which  stand  yet  unrepealed,  un- 
less or  until  he  renounce  such  doctrine,  and,  being  found 
guilty,  acknowledge,  confess,  and  profess  his  sorrow  for  such 
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sinftil  disorder,  to  the  satisfttctioii  of  this  synod,  or  such  infe^ 
rior  judicatory  as  the  synod  shall  appoint  or  empower  for  that 
purpose. 

8.  We  protest  that  all  our  protesting  brethren  have  at  pre- 
sent no  right  to  sit  and  vote  as  members  of  this  synod,  having 
forfeited  their  right  of  being  accounted  members  of  it  for 
n)any  reasons,  a  few  of  which  we  shall  mention  afterwards. 

4.  We  protest  that,  if,  .notwithstanding  of  this  our  protesta- 
tion, these  brethren  be  allowed  to  sit  and  vote  in  this  synod, 
without  giving  suitable  satisfaction  to  the' synod,  and  particu« 
larly  to  us,  who  now  enter  this  protestation,  and  those,  who 
adhere  to  us  in  it,  that  whatsoever  shall  be  done,,  voted,  or 
transacted  by  them,  contrary  to  our  judgment,  -shall  be  of  no 
force  or  obligation  to  us,  being  done  and  acted  by  a  judicatory 
consisting  in  part  of  members  who  have  no  authority  to  act 
with  us  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

6.  We  protest  that,  if,  notwithstanding  this  our  protestation, 
and  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  n^aning  of  it,  these  pro- 
testing  brethren,  and  such  as  adhere  to  them,  or  support  and 
countenance  them  in  their  antipresbyterial  practices,  shall  con- 
tinue to  act  as  they  have  done  this  last  year,  in  that  case  we, 
and  as  many  to  have  clearness  to  join  with  us,  and  maintain 
the  rights  of  this  judicatory,  shall  be  accounted  in  no  wise 
disorderly,  but  the  true  Presbyterian  church  in  this  province; 
and  they  shall  be  looked  upon  as  guilty  of  schism,  and  the 
breach  of  the  rules  of  presbyterial  government,  which  Christ 
has  established  in  his  church,  which  we  are  ready  at  all  timet 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world. 

Reverend  and  dear  brethren,  we  beseech  you  t6  hear  ns 
with  patience,  while  we  lay  before  you,  as  briefly  as  we  can, 
some  of  the  reasons  that  move  us  thus  to  protest,  and,  more 
particularly,  why  we  protest  against  our  protesting  brethren's 
being  allowed  to  sit  as  members  of  this  synod. 

1.  Their  beterddox  and  anarchical  principles  expressed  in 
their  Apology,  pages  twenty-eight  and  thirty-nine,  where  th^ 
expressly  deny  that  presbyteries  have  authority  to  oblige  their 
dissenting  members,  and  that  synods  should  go  any  further,  in 
judging  of  appeals  or  references,  &c.,  than  to  give  tlieir  bert 
advice,  which  is  plainly  to  divest  the  officers  and  judicatories 
of  Christ's  kingdom  of  all  authority,  (and  plainly  contradicta 
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the  thirty-first  article  of  our  Confessiott  of  Faith,  section  three, 
which  these  brethren  pretend  to  adopt,)  agreeable  to  which  is 
the  whole  superstructure  of  arguments  which  they  advance 
and  maintain  against  not  only  our  sytiodical  acts,  but  also  all 
authority  to  make  any  acts  or  orders  that  shall  bind  their  dis- 
senting members,  throughout  their  whole  Apology. 

2.  Their  protesting  against  the  synod's  act  in  relation  to  the 
examination  of  camlidates,  together  with  their  proceeding  to 
license  and  ordain  men  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  in  oppo- 
ritioi)  to,  and  in  con^mpt  o^  said  act  of  synod. 

8.  Their  makttig  irregular  irruptions  upon  the  ^ongregirtions 
to  which  they  have  no  immediate  relation^  without  order, 
(Concurrence,  or  allowance  of  the  presbyteries  or  ministers  to 
which  congregations  belong,  thereby  sowing  the  seeds  of  di- 
vision among'people,  and  doing  what  they  can  to  alienate  and 
fill  their  lAinds  with  unjust  prejudices  against  their  lawfully- 
called  pastors. 

4.  Theil*  principles  and  practice  of  rash  judging  and  coa- 
demning  all  who  do  not  fall  in  with'their  measures,  both  minis- 
ters and  people,  as  carnal,  graceless,  and  enemies  to  the  work 
of  Qod,  and  what  not,  as  appears  in  Mr.  <}ilbert  Tennent's 
Bermon  against  unconverted  ministers,  and  hie  and  Mr.  Blair's 
papers  of  May  last,  which  were  read  in  open  synod;  which 
rash  judging  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  our  protesting 
brethren,  and  their  Irregular  probationers,  for  above  these 
twelve  months  past,  in  their  disorderly  itinerations  and  preach- 
ing through  our  congregations,  by  which  (alas  for  it!)  most 
of  our  congregations,  through  weakness  and  credulity,  are  so 
shattered' and  divided,  and  shaken  in  their  principles,  that  few 
or  none  of  us  can  say  we  enjoy  the  comfort  or  have  the  suc- 
cess among  our  people,  Which  otherwise  we  might,  and  which 
we  enjoyed  heretofore. 

6.  Their  industriously  pertiuading  people  to  believe  that  the 
call  of  Qod,  whereby  he  calls  men  to  the  ministry,  does  not 
consist  in  their  being  l^egutarly  ordained  and  set  apart  to  that 
work,  according  to  the  institution  and  rules  of  the  word;  but 
in  some  invisible  motions  and  workings  of  the  Spirit,  which 
none  can  be  conscious  or  sensible  of  but  the  person  himself, 
and  with  respect  to  which  he  is  liable  to  be  deceived,  or  play 
the  hjrpocrite.    That  the  gospel,  preached  in  truth  by  uncoof 
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verted  ministerB,  can  be  of  no  saving  benefit  to  Bonis;  and 
their  pointing  out  such  ministers,  whom  they  condemn  aa 
graceless  by  their  rash  judging  spirit,  they  effectually  carry  the 
point  with  the  poor  credulous  people,  who,  in  imitation  of  their 
eicample,  and  under  their  patrociny,  judge  their  ministers  to 
be  graceless,  and  forsake  their  ministers  as  hurtful  rather  than 
profitable. 

6.  l^eir  preaching  the  terrors  of  the  law  in  such  a  manner 
and  dialect  as  has  no  precedent  in  the  word  of  Gpd,  but  rather 
appears  to  be  borrowed  l^m  a  worse  dialect;  and  so  indus- 
triously worlaog  on  the  passions  and  affections.of  weaV:  minds, 
as  to  cause  them  to  cry  out  in  a  hideous  manner,  and  £eJ1  down 
in'  convulsion-like  fits,  to  the  marring  of  the  profiling  both  of 
themselves  and  others,  who  are*  so  taken  up  in  seising  and  hear* 
ing  these  odd  symptoms,  that  they  cannot  attend  to  or  hear 
what  the  preacher  says ;  and  .then,  after  all,  boas^ting  of  these 
things  as  the  work  of  God,  which  we  are  persuaded  do  jproceed 
from  an  inferior  or  worse  cause.  ' 

7.  Their,  or  some  of  them,  preaching  and  maintaining  that 
all  true  converts  are  as  certain  of  their  gvacious  state  as  a  per* 
son  can  be  of  what  he  knows. by  his  outward  senses;  and  ai« 
able  to  give  a  narrative  of  the  time  and  manner  of  their  con- 
version, or  else  they*  cohclude  them  to  be  in  a  natural  pr  grace- 
less state,  and  that  a  gracious  person  can  judge  of  another's 
gracious  state  otherwise  than  by  his  profession  and  life.  That 
people  are  under  no  §aered  tie  or  relation  to  their  own  pastoxa 
lawfully  called,  but  may  leave  them  when  they  please^  and 
ought  to  go  where  they  think  they  get  most  good. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  we  protest,  before  the 
Eternal  God,  his  holy  angels,  and  you,  reverend  brethren^ 
and  before  all  here  present,  that  these  brethren  have  no  right 
to  be  acknowledged  as  members  of  this  judicatory  of  Christp 
whose.  prineipLes  and  practices  are  so  diametrically  opposite 
to  our  doctrine,  and  principles  of  government  and  order, 
which  the  great  Xing  of  the  Church  hath  laid  down  in  his 
word 

How  absurd  and  monstrous  must  that  union  -be,  where  one 
part  of  the  members  own  themselves  obliged,  in  conscience,  to 
the  judicial  determinations  of  the  whole,  founded  on  the  word 
of  God,  or  else  relinquish  membership;  iuad;anpther  tBit  d^ 
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dare,  they  are  not  obliged  and  wUl  not  submit,  unless  the  de? 
termination  be  according  to  theic  minds,  and  consequently 
will  submit  to  no  rule,  in  maldng  of  which  they  are  in  the 
negative  1 

Again,  bow  monstrously  absurd  is  it,  that  they  should  so. 
much  as  desire  to*}:oin  with  us,  or  we  with  them,  as  a  judica- 
tory, made  up  of  authoritative  officers  of  Jesus  Christ,  while 
thc|y  openly  condemn  ua- wholesale;  .and,  when  they  please, 
apply  their  condemnatory,  sentences  to  particular  brethren  by 
name, -without  judicial  process,  or  proving  them  guilty  of 
heresy  or  immorality,  and  at  the  same  time  wiU  not  hold 
Christian  copununion  with  them ! 

Again,  how  absurd  is  the  union,  while  some  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  same  body,  which  meet  once  a  year,  and  join  as  a 
judicatory  of  Christ,  do  all  the  vest  of  the  year  what  they  can, 
opeiUy  and  aboveboard,  to  persuade,  the  people  and  flocks  of 
their  brethren  and  fellow-members  to  separate  from  their  own 
piBtors,  a»  graceless  hypocrites,  and  yet  they  do  not  separate 
from  them  themselvies,  but  join  with  .them  once  every  year,  aft 
members  of  the  same  judicatory  of  ChrUt,  and  oftener,  when 
presbyteries  are  mixed !  Is  it  not  most  unreasonable,  stupid 
indolence  in  us,  to  join  with  »uch  as  are  avowedly  tearing  us 
in  pieces  like  beasts  of  prey  ? 

Again,  is  not  the  continuance  of  union  with  our  protesting 
lirethren  very  absurd,  when  it  is  so  notorious  that  both  their 
doctrine  and  practiccare  so  directly  contrary  to  the  Adopting 
Act,  whereby  both  they  and  we  have  adopted  the  Qonfes^ion  of 
Fwth,  Oatechisms,  and  Directory  composed  by  the  Westmin- 
iter  Assembly. 

finally,  ia  not  continuance  of  union  absurd  with  those  who 
would  arrogate  toi  themselves  a  right  and  power  to  palm  and 
obtrude  members  on  our  synod^  contrary  to  the  minds  and 
judgment  of  the  body  7 

In  fine,  a  continued  union^  in  our  judgment,  is  most  absurd 
and  inconsistent,  when  it  is  so  notorious  that  our  doctrine  and 
principles  of  church  government,  in  many  .points,  are  not  only 
diverse,  but  directly  opposite.  For  how  can  two  walk  together, 
except  they  be  agreed  T 

Beverend  fathers  and  brethren,  these  are  a  part,  and  but  a 
part,  of  our  reasons  wiiy  we  protest  as  above,  and  which  we 
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bave  only  hinted  at,  but  have  forborne-  to  enlarge  on  them, 
we  might*  The  matter  and  sabetance  of  them  are  so  well 
known  to  you  all,  and  the  whole  world  about  us,  that  we 
judged  this  hint  sufficient  at  present,  to  declare  our  seriouft 
and  deliberate  judgment  in  the.  matter;  and,  as  we  profess 
ourselves  to  be  resolvedly  against  principles  and  practice  of 
both  anarchy  and  schism,  so  we  hope*  that  God,  whom  we 
desire  to  serve  and  obey,  Ihe  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  minuh 
ters  we  are,  will  both  direct  and  enable  us  to  conduct  ouiw 
selves,  in  these  trying  times,  so  as  our  consciences  shall  not 
reproach  us  asiong  as  we  live.  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his 
enemies  be  scattered,  and  let  them  that  hate  him  fly  before 
him ;  but  let  the  righteous  be  glad,  yea,  let  them  exceedingly 
rejoice.  And  may  the  spirit  of  life  and  comfort  revive  and 
comfort  this  poor  swooning  a&d  Minting  chuvch,  quicken  her 
to  spiritual  life,  and  restore  her  to  the  exercise  of  true  ch%ri1y^ 
peace,  and  order. 

Although  we  can  freely,  and  from  the  bottom  of  our  heartSi 
justify  the  Divine  proceedings  against  us,.in  suffering  us  to  £bi11 
into  these  confusions  for  our  sins,  and  particularly  for  the  great 
decay  of  the  life  and  power  of  godliness  among  all  ranks,  botli 
ministers  and  people,  yet  we  think  it  to  be  our  present  duty  to* 
bear  testimony  against  these  prevailing  disorders,  judging  tl^it 
to  give  way  to  the  breaking  down  the  hedge  of  discipline  and 
government  from  about  Christ's  vineyard,  is  far  from  being  the 
proper  method  of  <^using  his  tender  plants  to  grow  to  grace 
and  fruitfuluess. 

As  it  is  our  duty  in  our  station,  without  delay,  to  set  about 
a  reformation  of  the  evils  whereby  we  have  provoked  God 
against  ourselves,  so  we  judge  the  strict  observation  of  his  laws 
of  government  and  order,  and  not  the  breaking  of  them,  to  be 
one  necessary  mean  and  method  of  this  necessary  and  moob* 
to-be-desired  reformation.  And  we  doubt  not,  but  when  oujr 
God  sees  us  dul}^  humbled  and  penitent  for  our  sins,  he  will 
yet  return  to  us  in  mercy,  and  cause  us  to  flourish  in  spiritual 
life,  love,  unity,  and  order:  though  perhaps  we  may  not  .live  to 
see  it,  yet  this  testimony  that  we  now  bear  may  be  of  some 
good  use  to  our  children  yet  unborn,  when  God  shall  arise  and 
have  mercy  of  Zion. 

Ministers  :'^B>obQrt  Cross,  John  Thomson,  Francis 
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•Robert  Cathcart,  Richard  Zanchy,  John  Elder,  John  Craig, 
Samuel  Caven,  Samael  Thomson,  Adam  Boyd,  James  Martin, 
RotSert  Jamison.  * 

Elders : — Robert  Porter,  Robert  McKnight,  William  McCul- 
loch,  John  McEWen,  Robert  Rowland;  Robert  Craig,  James 
Eerr,  Alexander  McKnight 

After  being  read,  it  was  kid  on  fhe  table,  and  was  signed 
by  several.  Some  cited  that  they  were  protesting  gross  lies 
before  Alinighty  God ;  and  others  that  the  'elders  were  sub* 
scribing  what  they  had  not  heard  or  considered.  Andrews 
left  the  chair;  the  Bminswick  party^  loath  to  be  cast  out 
hastily,  spoke  in  their  awn  defence ;  but,  the  house  being  con- 
fused, it  was  hard  to  tell  what  was  said.  Blair  and  others 
insisted  that  the  Protesters  ought  to  withdraw,  not  being  a 
nmjority  of  the  body.  The  building  was  crowded,  and  the 
galleries  rang  with  'the  cry  to  cast  the  Protested  out. 

The  Brunswick  party  offered  no  pacific  overtures  or  any 
BStisfactlon  for  past  grievance,  but  only  uncllristian  reproaches. 
This  brought  the  afi^ir  to  a  crisis,  so  «that  both  parties  could 
nd/t  sit  together. 

"It  was  cafLVassed  by  the  former  Protesters  whether  they  or 
ve  were  to  be  looked  on  as  the  synod.  We  maintained  that 
they  had  no  right  to  sit,  whether  they  were  the  majority  o? 
not.  Then  they  motioned  that  we  should  examine  this  point, 
and  that  the  major  number  was  the  synod." 
^  The  roll  was  counted.  Andrews  decided  at  once,  and  said 
openly  he  would  not  join  with  the  New  Brunswick  gentlemen, 
-CHlllespie  and  McHenry  did  not  appear,  when  it  was  now  or 
never  in  the  point  of  outvoting.  Elmer  had  probably  gone 
home  with  his  elder,  Jonathan  FithiaUj  on  Saturday.  Hutche- 
ion  hesitated.  The  minority  consisted  of  William  Tennent 
and  his  elder,  Richard  Walker;  Gilbert  Tennent  and  his  elder, 
David  Chambers;  Richard  Treat,  Eleazer  Wales;  Samuel 
Blair  and  his  elder,  John  Ramsey;  William  Tennent,  junior; 
Charles  Tennent  and  his  eldei^  William  McCrea;  Alexander 
Craighead  and  David  Alexander.  They  withdrew,  followed 
by  a  great  crowd. 

Then  Andrews  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  synod  proceeded 
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to  busineBs.  Andrews*  had  not  been  consulted,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  design  till  the  protest  was  brought  Itf  liad 
been  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon  after  consultation  and  solemn 
prayer. 

The  protest  has  been  f^eatly  condemned  as  violent^  unpre- 
cedented, unwise,  and  unnecessary. 

Was  it  unprecedented  ?  It  was  not  unlike  the  protest  of 
the  subscribers  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  by  which  they  ex- 
eluded  the  non-subscribers  in  1726,  who  Withdrew  and  formed 
the  Antrim  Prfesbytery.  This  was  probably  the  precedent 
which  governed  their  cotlrse. 

Was  it  not  the  only  practicable  ^mode  of  pacification?  If 
they  tabled  charges,  who  should  judge?  Were  not  the  Pro* 
testers  accused  in  open  synod  and  ki  print  by'Tennent  and 
Blair?  There  could  be  no  umpire^  Creaghead  would  submit 
his  case  only  to  a  committee  packed  with  a  majority  of  his 
friends.  Tennent  would  refer  neither  to  Scotland  or  £reland| 
London  or  Boston,  for  he. had  the  smiles  of  God  on  his  course. 
.  Was  it  not  necessary?  What  could  be  more  absurd  and 
inconsistent  than  continued  union,  while  the -minority  divided 
congregations,  defamed  their  brethren,  and  set  at  naught  tiie 
synod's  claim  to  make  any  rules  not  pleasing  to  them? 

It  was  a  warring  chaos, — ^potsherds  dashing  against  potsherds. 
Separation  was  necessary,  and  to  effect  it  a  test  was  necessary* 
Was  it  ill-timed?  Could  it  have  been  longer  delayed  with 
any  benefit?  Was  it  a  duty  for  the  synod  and  the  presbyteriee 
to  brook  further  contumely  and  defiance  ?  The  New  Side  were 
fully  prepared,  and  they  would  yield  not  ^n.  inch  in  Creaghead's 
case.  They  doubtless  expected  some,  if  not  miiny,  would  eoor 
cur,  and  demanded  that  the  Protesters  should  withdraw.  < 

There  were  five  classes  in  the  synod: — ^the  Protesters,  the 
excluded,  the  silent,  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  both 
parties,  and  the  abseujb.  Death  -had  removed  Anderson  and 
Houston ;  Gould  had  gone  among  the  Congregationalists  on 
Long  Island;  and  Stevenson,  ^^ having  omitted  his  ministiy," 
was  struck  off  the  roll  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

The  Protesters  were  Robert  Cross,  of  Philadelphia,  and  John 


*  MS.  Letter  of  Andrews  to  Plerson:  itt  the  ImndB  of  Dr.  Spragae. 

t  Beftitation  of  Tennent's  Remarks  on  the  Frotett^Presb.  Hist  Soc.  lit. 
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Thomson,  of  <I!he8tnut  Levels  who  had  heen  members  of  the 
Bjnod  almosl  from  its  formation;  Franois  Alison,  of  Kew 
London,  and  Robert  Cathcart,  of  -Wilmington,  and  the  five 
youngest  members  of  Doncfgal  Presbytery, — Zanchy,  Elder, 
Cavin,  and  Samuel  Thomson,  with  John  Craig,  of  Augusta,  in 
Virginia;  together  with  Adam  Boyd,  (then  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  ministry,  who  seems  not  to  have  signed  the  protest 
till  it*  was  laid  on  the  table,)  James  Martin,  of  Lewestown,  and 
Bobert  Jamison,  of  Duck  Oreek. 

'  The  excladed  were  William  Tennent,  of  Neshaminy,  now 
itear  the  close  of  his  days,  and  his  three  sons;  Richard  Treat, 
of  Abingdon,  and  Eleacer  Wales,  who  had  been  ordained  nine 
or  ten  years;  Samuel  Blair,  of  Fagg'«  Manor,  and  Alexander 
Creaghead,  of  Middle  Octorara,  who,  in  six*  or  seven  years, 
had  risen  to  the  first  rank  as  preachers  and  men  of  influence; 
and  David  Alexander,  whose  ministry  had  but  recently  begun. 

Those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  both  parties  were  the  large 
aiajority  of  the  synod.  Two  of  the  oldest  ministers,  Gillespie 
«nd  Hutcheson,  «tood  aloof  on  the  division.  The  Presbytery 
of  ISew  York,  composed  of  the  best  men,  did  the  same ;  and 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Bmnswick  took  under  its*  care  the 
churches  in  West  Chester  county,  installed*  a  pastor,  and  ap«> 
pointed  supplies  for  the  Highlands,  as  though  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  had  ceased  to  exist 

The  silent  were  a  small  fraction,  to  which  belonged  the 
oldest  minister,  Andrews;  Elmer,  of  Cohanzy,  who  protested 
the  next  year,  against  the  exclusion,  but  whose  congregation, 
nevertheless,  was  divided  by  the  Brunswick  Presbytery,  as 
though  he  were  a  dead  man;  Cowell,  of  Trenton,  like,  the 
other  two,  £rom  New  England;  and  McHenry  from  Ireland,  and 
very  recently  ordained  assistant  to  William  Tennent  at  Nesha- 
miny  and  Deep  Bun. 

The  absent  were  the  three  most  distant  ministers,  aged 
men: — Orme,  of  Upper  Marlborough;  Conn,  of  Bladensburg, 
and  Bertram,  of  Deny,  on  the  Swatara;  Hook,  of  Drawyers, 
like  Bertram,  near  the  close  of  life ;  and  the  Welshmen,  David 
Evans,  of  Pilesgrove,  and  Thomas  Evans,  of  Penqader. 

The  silent  and  the  absent  all  remained  with  the  Old  Side, 
while  of  the  dissatisfied  only  Gillespie  returned  to  them. 

The  extent  of  the  division  was  great.    Bedford  and  Crum- 
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pond,  and  Salem  and  Setaaket,  in  New  York  Presbytery, 
placed  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  Brunswick  Presbytery. 
The  separation  in  Philadelphia  was  large;  Hopewell  and 
Maidenhead,  Cohanzy,  Neshaminy,  and  Great  Valley,  in  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery,  were  rent  asunder^  Greenwich,  Gloster, 
Cape  May,  and  Abingdon  went  oveir  undivided.  In  New- 
castle Presbytery,  Bohemia,  White  Clay,  I^eon  Run,  or  Bfid 
Lyon,  withdrew:  there  'were  separations  from  Newcastlei 
Drawyers,  Pencader,  Red  Clay,  and  Elk  River.  In  Lewes 
Presbytery,  divisions  eoisued  at  Lewes  and  Dover,  and  in 
Somerset ;  in  Donegal  Presbytery,  in  eveiy  congregation,  and 
especially  the  new  settlements  wesrt  of  Susqu^anna  and  ia 
the  Valley  of  Virginia.  While  from  the  New-Side  congrega* 
tions  there  were  no  separations  to  any  extent;  a  few  only 
withdrew  from  'treat,  of  Abingdon,  Blair,  of  Fagg's  Manor^ 
and  Creagfaead,  of  Middle  Octorara. 

Thus  was  the  division  accomplished.  The  most  pious  and 
judicious  men  might  have  signed  the  protest^  or  have  upholden 
the  movers  of  it.  The  grounds  of  it  were  solid ;  the  reason! 
for  it  just  and  weighty. 

The  action  and  language  of  the  Brunswick  party  were  lanaiv 
chical,  and  were  defended  by  precisely  the  assumptions  made 
by  the  non-subscribing  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  that  had  fidlen 
into  Arianism. 

Licensing  and  ordaifeiing  in  direct  violation  of  th^  synod's 
express  and  repeated  injunction  was  rebellion;  and  to  give 
way  to  it,  was  to  abandon  the  authority  and  liberty  which 
Christ  had  given  them. 

Intrusion,  though  not  meriting  the  heavy  civil  penalties 
adjudged  to  it  in  Connecticut,  was  imbrotherly,  and  destruo 
tive  of  a  pastor's  success  and  comfort.  The  justification  of  it 
made  it  worse;  for  they  admitted,  it  was  wrong  except  where 
the  people  were  burdened  with  the  ministry  of  dead  men. 

The  denunciation  was  a  lording  over  brethren,  and  a  con- 
demning of  the  law  of  Christ;  its  effect  on  the  converts  was 
the  generation  of  arrogance  and  censoriousness,  which  brought 
them  and  "the  work  of  God**  into  contempt  To  it  must  be 
traced  much  of  the  bitterness  of  opposers,  and  the  sad,  rapid, 
amazing,  and  hopeless  decline  of  the  revival. 

The  doctrine  of  assurance  and  the  Spirit's  witness  were  so 
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preached  as  to  lead  to  Antinomianism;  John  Cross'*'  was  up« 
held  hy  man  j,  and  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry,  although 
suspended  on  glaring  evidence ;  Dickinson  was  charged  with 
having  done  the  greatest  mischief,  such  as  no  professed  infidel* 
could  have  accomplished,  in  teaching  that  we  must  seek  the 
evidences  of  our  acceptance  with  God  in  the  work  of  sanctifi* 
cation  in  us.t 

Gilbert  Tennent  had  asserted  in  preaching,  and  maintained 
in  private,  that  every  true  convert  is  as  sensible  of  the  grace 
of  God  in  him,  and  the  love  of  God  to  him,  as  he  is  of  a  stab 
in  the  flesh  or  a  thought  in  his  mind. 

Besides  this,  which  made  every  man  a  sufficient  judge  of  his 
interest  in  Christ,  they  complained  of  no  other  instance  of 
eiToneous  teaching,  except  the  assertion  that  people  were 
bound  to  their  pastors  «only  a»  long  as  they  thought  they  could 
get  good  from  their  preaching,  and  had  the  right  to  forsake 
them  when  they  might  be  more  benefited  elsewhere. 

On  these  five  grounds  they  rested  their  demand  that  the 
Brunswick  party  should  be  excluded  from  membership  in  the 
synod  until  they  made  satis&ction  for  these  grievances,  and 
engaged  no  mo^e  to  pursue  their  divisive  courses. 

The  New  York  brethren  agreed  vdth  the  Protesters,  that 
these  were  reasonable  grounds  of  complaint  and  loud  calls  for 
lamentation;  and  they  would  not  come  into  any  union  with 
the  excluded  party,  until  they  had  solemnly  engaged  no  more 
to  ofiTend  in  any  of  these  things.  Thus  was  the  protest  justi* 
fied  by  those  who  x^ondemned  the  exclusion;  and  the  exclu* 
eion  was  maintained  by  New  York  Presbytery  to  its  foil 
extent,  until  all  that  was  demanded  in  the  protest  was  secured 
by  th6  plighted  fikith  of  Tennent  and  his  coadjutors. 

In  this  Conneetion,  the  following  calm  and  valuable  letter 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  as  illustrative  of  the  length  to 
which  the  leaders  of  the  Brunswick  party  had  gone  in  theo- 
logical views. 

«  I>ie1dii8<m'8  Defence  of  his  Displaj  of  Chrtee. 

t<  Croswell's  Answer  to  the  Piq^  of  Qrtoe.— ^arr.  CoU.  Libr. 
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ANDREWS*  TO  PIERSON,  OF  WOODBRIDGE. 

'*  Philadelphia,  Jane  25,  1741. 

•"  Rev.  and  Dear  Brother: — 

*^  Mr.  Dickinson's  letter  of  May  23,  and  yours  sipee  that 
date,  came  both  to  hand;  and,  though  you  both  agree^  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  bring  on  the  debate  about  the 
contested  act  at  our  last  synod,  when  so  many  were  absent; 
yet  I  am  told  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  designed,  and 
if  they  had  carried  their  point  in  having  that  act  rescinded, 
it  would  have  brought  in  such  a  deluge  of  preachers  that 
'twould  have  been  in  vain  for  any  that  don't  come  into  all 
their  new  notions,  to  have  appeared  at  synod  anymore.  And 
some  judged  they  were  strengthening  their  party  with  such 
a  view,  as  we  all  know  they  stick  at  nothing  to  gather  prose* 
lytes.  What  influence  that  had  in  bringing  on  the  protesta> 
tion  against  them  now,  as  I  was  not  consulted,  or  whether  any, 
I  can't  tell.    You  may  have  your  thoughts^  as  I  have  mine. 

^^But,  brother,  you  that  way  don't  see,  hear,  and. feel  what 
we  do.  The  confusions  they  have  mad^  this  way,  in  town  and 
country,  are  perfectly  astonishing,  and  indeed  e'en  make' as 
weary  of  our  lives.  They  have  called  themselves  members 
with  us,  but  have  been  continually  acting  against  us,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  all  that  don't  follow  them  to  be  looked 
on  as  carnal,  graceless,  unconverted  hypoprites,  to  destroy  our 
usefulness  and  bring  as  many  as  possible  over  to  them,  so 
that  we  can  scarce  tell  where  to  go  or  who  to  speak  to.  But 
this  is  not  al] ;  both  town  and  country  are  full  of  Antinomian 
notions,  which  if  wo  say  any  thing  against,  in  pulpit  or  out, 
'tis  almost  as  much  as  our  lives  are  worth,  and  we  feel  our- 
selves bound  in  conscience  to  give  people  warning  and  endea- 
vour to  preserve  them  from  destruction. 

^^  The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  party  is,  that  the  jnonl 
law  is  no  rule  to  believers.  They  freely  declare  they  don't 
do  any  good,  or  bring  forth  any  fruit,  or  avoid  any  evil,  on 
consideration  of  any  law  obliging  or  forbidding  them,  or  from 
any  fear  of  God  at  all.  Nay,  they  tell  me  they  have  no 
regard  to  any  thing  they  do  or  can  do,  to  promote  their  own 

*  Transcribed  from  the  original  bj  permission  of  Dr.  Spragne. 
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happiness  or  salvation  at  all.  They  utterly  disclaim  all  self- 
love,  and  make  it  a  wrong  mercenary  thing,  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  have  any  eye  to  their  own  benefit  in 
any  thing  they  do,  but  only  the  glory  of  Qod,  exclusive  of 
their  own  good. 

"The  common  vogue  is,  that  we  mtst  not  press  the  un- 
converted to  do  duty,  because  all  they  do  is  sin ;  and  that 
there  is  no  need  to  urge  the  converted  to  it,  because  they 
wiir  do  it,  not  because  they  must.  Accordingly  they  avoid 
preaching  up  moral  duties ;  and,  though  th^y  have  ever  so  fair 
an  opportunity  f^r  it,  they  avoid  telling  the  people  that  the 
moral  law  is  the  6ternial  rule  of  reasonable  'creatures ;  they 
seem  to  be  afraid  to  do  it ;  for,  if  they  did,  they  would  be  as 
bad  as  we,  and  their  hearers  would  leave  them.  They  con- 
▼cirse  with  that  party  a  hundred  times  more  than  I  do,  and, 
consequently,  must  know  their  errors  better  than  I  can ;  and 
yet  they  say  nothing  to  bring  them  off,  that  I  hear  of,  which 
they  would  do  if  they  were  not  of  the  same  mind  themselves, 
or  else  can't*  be  honest  men.  This  enthusiastical  frenzy  is, 
I  think,  universal  among  them,  (I  mean  their  leaders  and 
Bome  others,)  that  they  can  tell  who  is  converted  or  not,  espe- 
cially upon  a'little  discourse,  and  so  judge  and  condemn  and 
damn  with  all  the  freedom  imaginable. 

"The  Christ  they  invite  persons  to,-  seems  to  me  not  the  true 
Christ.  The  true  Christ  has  a  yoke,  which  they  that  come  to 
him  must  take  upon  them ;  but  this  yoke  is  not  mentioned, 
bn^  only  *  Come,  come.'  All  which,  and  much  more  to  the 
same  purpose,  they  say,  they  learned  of  Mr.  Whitefield; 
and  they  do  think  they  follow  him  punctually  in  them,  which 
is  their  aim.  I  know  in  some  of  them  they  are  not  mistaken, 
and  I  feared*  things  would  come  to  this  pass  from  the  begin- 
ning, which  made  me  dissatisfied.  Some  people  blamed  me 
then  (thinking  people  would  take  the  good  and  leave  the  bad) 
that  now  justify  me  and  say  that  I  saw  further  than  they, 

"A  prevailing  rule  to  try  converts  is,  that,  if  you  don't 
know  when  you  were  without  Christ  and  unconverted,  &c., 
you  have  no  interest  in  Christ,  let  your  love  and  your  practice 
be  what  they  may ;  which  rule,  as  it  is  unscriptural,  so  I  am 
of  the  mind  will  cut  off  nine  in  ten,  if  not  ninety-nine  in 
a  hundred,  of  the  good  people  in  the  world  that  have  had  a 
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pious  education.  And,  hence,  in  a  manner,  all  our  pious  fore- 
fathers are  doomed  to  the  pit,  as  most  sober,  pious  people  are 
now.  The  old  rule  that  our  Saviour  gave  of  judging  the  tree 
by  its  fruits,  is  now  generally  thrown  out  of  doors,  and  an 
intuitive  way  of  judging,  like  Gtod's,  is  now  pretended  to.  All 
that  don't  come  up  to  this  way  of  thinking  and  judging  are 
declared  carnal ;  and  so  much  as  to  call  it  in  question,  ia 
almost  fatal.  Nay,  all  that  don't  think  we  are  saved  in  the 
way  of  absolute  sovereignty,  {which  some  think  renders  all 
the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  the  gospel  itself  and  the  Me* 
diator  of  it,  all  needless  and  useless,)  and  that  don't  believe 
we  must  feel  the  Spirit  blow  upon  us  as  evidently  as  we  can 
feel  the  northwest  wind,  they  are  looked  upon  as  carnal 
persons. 

"  Now,  my  dear  brother,  I  don't  know  what  you  may  think 
of  these  things;  but  I  think  they  strike  at  all  solid  religion, 
and  tend  to  pervert  the  good  principles  derived  to  as  from  our 
forefathers;  and  I  think-«-nay,  I  am  almost  sure— you  like 
them  no  better  than  I,  notwithstauding  the  angiy  letter  joxi 
wrote  me  concerning  the  convulsive  motions  caused  by  Sd.  V 
extravagant  preaching.  You  quite  mistook  me,  or  you  had 
spared  the  pains  in  that  letter,  as  if  I  think  convictions  and 
awakenings,  &c.  were  needless.  Indeed,  my  brother,  I  never 
had  such  a  thought  Gtod  forbid  I  should ;  but  I  am  of  the 
mind  that  those  things  of  which  we  have  heard  so  often, 
at  least  some  of  them,  are  not  of  that  natiire.  But  rU 
forbear :  only  say  that  if  you  have  heard  nothing  of  th^m,.  or 
if  you  judge  such  outcries  must  be,  or  we  are  lost,  I  think 
you  and  I  and  our  forefathers  have  been  doing  nothing  but 
deceiving  the  people ;  but  I  hope  in  God  it  is  not  so,  at  least 
altogether.  But  enough  of  this  at  this  time,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  more  than  expedient;  for,  if  Whitefield  or  some 
other  should  come  at  the  sight  of  this  letter,  it  may  occasion 
many  a  raving  sermon,  as  the  exposing  my  former  letters  did. 
But,  though  such  an  unbrotherly,  not  to  say  unchristian,  thing 
were  done  once,  I  can't  entertain  a  thought  that  it  will  be 
done  again. 

^^  I  have  here  enclosed  a  protestation.  What  you  may  think 
■  ■■       ■  ■  I.  ■  III,  I < I  ■  I  I    .    ■ 
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of  it  1  won't  pretend  to  guess ;  nor,  as  I  was  not  conceraed  in 
it,  will  I  tell  you  my  thoughts  of  it.  Only  this  I  will  venture 
to  say :  that,  if  it  had  not  been  done  now,  if  things  didn't  soon 
make  a  great  turn  for  the  better,  it  must,  in  my  mind,  have 
been  done  in  a  little  time,  unless  we  would  be  contented  to  be 
a  Babel  both  as  to  principles  and  practice. 

"  My  dear  brother,  if  you  find  your  judgment  don't  jump 
with  mine  in  every  thing,  I  desire  charity  between  us  may 
be  kept  alive ;  for  I  do  assure  you,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the 
dootrihes  of  our  predecessors  and  the  reformed  churches,  (and 
I  humbly  conceive  I  am  not  altogether  an  ignoramus  in 
them,)  I  have  not  varied  from  them.  What  I  dislike  is,  for 
aught  I  know,  new,  Hot  known,  at  least  not  professed,  by 
those  that  went  before  us,  and,  which  is  abundantly  more,  not 
according  to  the  word.  Therefore,  non  credo  quia  mm  lego.  I 
design  this  for  Brother  Dickinson  as  well  aa  yourself;  and, 
with  hearty  affection  from  Mr.  Crpss  and  self  for  you  and  Mr. 
Dickinson  iind  yours  and  his,  in  the  entire  bond  of  Christian 
brotherly  friendship,  I  rest,  your  own 

**Jedei)uh  Andrews." 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  Brunflwick  party  having  ^tiidrawn,  the  Bjiiod  pro- 
ceeded with  its  business,  making  no  other  reference  to  their 
departure  than  this : — that  they  appointed  Thomson,  Thomas 
Evans,  and  Alison  to  defend  the  protestation  in  print,  if  need 
be.  The  overture  which  Thomson  and  his  elders  had  brought 
before  Donegal  Presbytery  was  taken  up  and  readily  ap- 
proved, nem.  con. 

'^  That  every  member  of  this  synod,  minister  or  elder,  do 
sincerely  and  hisartily  receive,  own,  acknowledge,  or  subscribe 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  as  the  confession  of  his  faith,  and  the 
Directory,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow  and  admit  in  this 
infant  church,  for  the  rule  of  church  order. 

"  That  every  session  do  oblige  their  elders  at  their  admis- 
sion to  do  the  same." 

The  commission  was  appointed,  to  consist  of  Thomson^ 
Dickinfeon,  Pemberton,  Pierson,  Robert  Cross,  Alison,  Boyd, 
and  Martin,  with  Andrews,  the  moderator;  but  there  is  no 
record  of  its  having  been  called  together. 

They  gave  ten  pounds  out  of  the  fund  to  the  under- 
takers of  the  meeting-house  in  Wilmington  to  dejfray  the 
charge  of  it,  and  lent  them  thirty  pounds,  free  of  interest,  for 
three  years. 

The  synod,  taking  to  their  serious  consideration  that  God's 
judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  and  the  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  the  threatening  scarcity  of  grain  by  the  dis- 
couraging prospects  of  our  crops,  and  the  mournful  melan- 
choly divisions  among  us  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  peace,  resolved  to  keep  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting, 
and  prayer,  to  implore  the  merciful  and  compassionate  regard 
of  our  good  God  in  these  difficulties ;  and  that  it  be  left  to 
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eadi  jM-esbyteiy  to  appoint  the  time  as  it  will  best  suit  within 
their  respective  bounds. 

They  then  adjourned. 

The  non-subscribers  in  Ireland,  always  assumed,  that  they 
withdrew  on  being  protested  against,  in  the  £Etce  of  the 
synod's  declaration  that  they  were  excluded. 

The  Brunswick  party,  always  alleged,  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded, although  they  withdrew  on  finding  the  majority  of 
the  synod  resolute  in  demanding  of  them  satisfaction  for  the 
grievances  comjrilained  of  in  the  protest ;  they  denying  that 
such  grievances  had  been  committed  by  them. 

The  three  excluded  ministers*  of  New  Brunswick  Presbju 
tery  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  June,  the  day  after  the 
protest  was  introduced,  'pro  re  tuxJUu  Rowland  was  .chosen 
clerk,  and  the  six  ministers  -who  adhered  to  them  sat  as  cor- 
respondents. Hutcheson  was  present,  although  undecided 
what  course  to  pursue.  Gillespie,  though  absent,  signified 
his  willingness  to  join  them. 

^^  Having  been  all  along  joined  .in  one  united  synod  with  th||> 
other  Presbyterii^  ministers  in  these  parts,  the  greater  part 
of  whom,  with  us  in  synod  met,  did  yesteniay,  without  any 
just  grounds,  protest  against  our  continuing  with  them  any 
longer,  and  so  cast  us  out  of  their  communion,  we  came 
together  to  consider  how  we  ought  to  conduct  ourselves  in 
present  circumstances  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  work  committed 
to  us  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  ministers  and. elders,  and  agreed 
to  declare,— 

^  That  the  protestation  is  unjust  and  sinful. 

'^  That  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  form  ourselves  into  dis- 
tinct presbyteries  for  carrying  on  the  government  of  Christ's 
church. 

'^That  those  brethren  who  have  left  Newcastie  and- Done* 
gal  Presbyteries  meet  at  White  Clay  Creek,  on  the  80th  of 
June,  and  form  the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry. 

^^That  the  two  presbyteries  do  meet  at  Philadelphia,  the 
second  Wednesday  in  August,  in  the  capacity  of  a  synod. 

'^  Lest  any  should  suppose  us  to  be  receding  from  Presby- 
terian principles,  we  unanimously  declare  that  we  do  adhere 


^M 


*  MS.  Beeords  of  New  inmswiek  FMibytM^. 
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as  closely  and  fully  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  Cate* 
chisms,  and  Directory,  as  ever  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia 
did  in  any  of  their  public  acta  and  agreements  about 
them." 

Blair  was  appointed  to  draw  up,  against  the  next  meet- 
ing, an  account  of  the  differences  in  the  synod  for  some 
years  past,  and  which  have  issued  in  this  separation.  Ten- 
nent  was  directed  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  protest^ 
wherein  things  are  most  unjustly  represented.  Blair's  paper 
was  adopted  and  published  as  the  Declaration  of  the  Con* 
junct  Presbyteries.  When  the  protestation  was  printed  with 
a  preface,  Tennent  speedily  sent  forth  B^marks  on  the  Pro- 
test, and,  as  an  appendix,  the  apology  his  presbytery  bad 
presented  to  the  synod  in  1789.  This  called  forth  two  i>am* 
phlets,-^one,  a  Rcfcrtation  of  Bemarks  on  th^  Protest,  and 
the  other  from  John  Thomson,  being  an  examination  of  the 
apology,  and  entitled  ^^The  Glovemment  of  the  Church.'^ 
To  this  latter  piece  Samuel  Blair  replied,  coinciding  with 
Thomson  in  all  his  principles,  and  denying  that  he  or  bis 
party  had  ever  taken  the  positions  which  seem  to  constitata 
the  very  essence  of  the  apology. 

Blair's  paper  was  printed  in  1744,  and  was  entitled  ^^A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Brethren*  cast  out,  from  maintaining  Princi* 
pies  of  Anarchy  and  denying  the  Scriptural  Authority  of 
Church  Judicatories."  He  expresses,  surprise  that  Thomson 
never  once  charged  them  with  holding  the  Congr^ational 
plan,  and  asserts  that  the  apology  was  valid  and  conclusive 
against  the  claim  of  legislative  or  law-making  power,  and 
maintained  the  executive  authority  of  church  courts.  He 
declares  all  that  had  been  said  of  the  apology  as  anarchical 
was  palpably  false.  He  said  he  knew  nothing  of  Tennent's 
paper  when  he  prepared  his  representation.  ^^  What  hurt  was 
there  in  obtaining  such  a  synodical  admonition  when  ther^ 
was  really  so  much  needed  and  more  ?" 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  June,  the  Brunswick  party 
received  supplications  from  TredryflSryn,  Norriton,  Brandy- 
wine,  Nottingham,  Leacock,  Hopewell,  (now  Big  Spring,) 
Pigeon  Bun,  Christiana  Bridge,  Littie  Britain,  Donegal,  Deny, 
Greenwich,  Cape  May,  Hanover  in  Lancaster,  Penn8boro\(Car- 
lisle,)  Conecocheftguei  Newtown,  and  Tehicken,  and  from  James 
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River  in  Yii^nia.  From  this  it  would  seem  as  if  preparations 
had  been  made  by  these  congregations,  which  were  vacancies^ 
to  petition  the  syQod  for  supplies,  passing  over  their  own  pres- 
byteries; and  by  those  of  them  which  had  pastors,  to  demand 
new  erections,  or  to  be  loosed  from  their  ministers  and  have 
supplies.  Probably  intimations  of  this  revolutionary  measure 
were  conveyed  to  the  synod  in  some  informal  way,  and  decided 
them  to  delay  no  longer,  but  to  free  themselves  from  continued 
union  with  men  who  behaved  to  them  as  if  they  were  heathen* 
and  publicans.  Nothing  but  the  foresight  of  some  impending 
catastrophe  -could  have  led  so  many  congregations  to  send  up 
supplications  at  such  a  time.  They  were  the  effects  which 
might  naturally  have  been  predicted  from  the  dispersion  abroad 
of  the  representations  of  Tennent  and  Blair.  In  many  places, 
public  worship  was  forsaken  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  ministry 
of  the  pastors  scouted,  as  being  as  unlikely  16  be  used  by  God 
in  the  conversion  of  souls,  as  the  agency  of  Satan. 

They  appointed  James  Campbell,  a  licentiate,  who  had  told 
the  synod  openly  that  he  was  unconverted,  and  had  laid  aside 
preaching,  until  solemnly  engaged  by  Whitefield  to  resume  it, 
to  begin  at  Londonderry,  (Fagg's  Manor,)  and  go  to  Forks  of 
Brandywine,  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Black;  Leacock  and 
Donegal,  also  vacant;  Hanover,  Zatichy's  charge;  Deny,  Ber- 
tram's ;  Paxton,  Elder's ;  Pennsboro^,  Samuel  Thomson's ;  Cone- 
cocheague,  Cavin's ;  Little  Britain,  J.  Thomson'^;  Nottingham,  * 
the  new  erection ;  Elk  River,  vacant  by  Hotiston's  removal ; 
Pigeon  Run  and  Christiana  Bridge,  vacancies ;  and  Greenwich, 
in  West  Jersey,  also  vacant.  Rowland  was  directed  to  follow  in 
Campbell's  track.  Finley  was  sent  to  supply  the  new  erection 
at  Nottingham,  and  to  go  to  Baltimore,  and  to  Dover  in  Dela- 
ware. There  being  a  great  necessity  in  the  valley,  embracing 
Tredryffryn  and  Norriton,  David  Alexander  was  sent  thither. 

A  few  weeks  after,  John  Cross  was  called  up  and  suspended; 
David  Alexander  probably  died  within  a  year. 

No  notice  is  ti^en  in  the  manuscript  records  of  the  fact 
stated  in  another  place  by  Blair,*  that  at  this  meeting,  or  the 
one  in  August,  Creaghead  and  his  elder,  Samuel  Lrwin,  brought 


*  AabBMdwmdcum  on  the  r«Moiis  whieh  indvoed  A.'C.  to  Imto  ih%  PrertiyteriaD 
church. — ^PhiladelphlA  Library. 
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iu  a  proposal  for  the  conjunct  presbyteries  to  adopt  the  Solenin 
League  and  Covenant.  He  urged  that  neglect  of  it  was  the 
great  cause  of  the  decline  of  religion.  They  declined  to  com 
ply,  because  the  renewal  of  it  was  properly  a  national  work, 
belonging  to  the  three  kingdoms,  and  not  to  two  presbyteries. 
He  immediately  withdrew,  and  sounded  the  alarm  on  both 
sides  of  the  Susquehanna,  that  the  Westminster  standards  hiul 
never  been  adopted  by  either  the  synod  or  the  presbyteries. 
.The  bond  which  had  held  the  party  together  while  contending 
with  the  synod  was  gone;  they  had  no  occasion  to  unite  to>! 
gether  against  a  majority ;  they  began  to  make  demands  on 
each  other.*  The  Seceder  and  the  Covenanter  element  worked 
freely  and  developed  itself  rapidly,  Creaghead  Jbad  been  com* 
plained  of  by  his  people  for  introducing  new  terms  of  com- 
munion; he  now  opened  a  correspondence  with  thjB  Reformed 
Presbytery*  in  Scotland,  to  send  ministers  to  Pennsylvania, 
for  there  were  many  who  had  embraced  all  the  principles'  of 
"the  mountain  men,"  and  others  had  emigrated  to  this  country 
who  at  home  had  been  associated  with  the  Society  people  in 
their  native  land.  There  were  others,  still  more  nimierovs,  but 
for  the  time  more  quiescent,  who  clung  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Associate  Presbytery,  and  who  were  not  behind  the  very 
chiefest  of  them  in  their  repugnance  to  the  Burgess  Oath,  and 
in  their  abhorrence  of  a  defective  or  mutilated  testimony 
*  against  all  errors,  individual  and  national,  of  every  degree  of 
importance.  The  Tennents  were  correspondents  of  the  ErB« 
kines;.  so  also  was  Whitefield,  and  in  his  letters  showed  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  movements  of  the  Seceders;  and  it  wa4 
doubtless  a  widely-current  rumour,  that  he  was  going  to  Scot- 
land at  their  solicitation  to  espouse  their  cause.  Almost  at 
the  very  time  the  conjunct  presbji^ries  met  in  Philadelphia, 
Whitefield  met  with  the  Associate  ministers  in  Edinburgh,  and* 
the  silver  cord  was  loosed  which  bound  him  in  endearing  friend- 
ship to  the  Erskines.  He  could  not  consent  to  unite  himself 
as  .a  member  with  them,  or  be  confined  by  their  methods  in 
intercourse  with  other  denominations.    The  breachf  took  place 


*  Sketch  of  the  Reformed  Presb  jterian  Church  in  America,  by  Dr.  J.  N.  MeLeod 
t  Fraaer'B  life  of  Erskine ;  PhiUpi'a  Wkitefteld ;  MoKerrow's  HiMory  of  tiM 
Beoesfdon  Chnroh. 
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August  5, 1741 ;  and  on  the  8th,  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Koble, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  detailing  the  particulars  and  desiring  them 
to  be  communicated  to  the  Tennents.  ^'  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
work  of  the  Lord  prospers  in  their  hands,  and  that  they  intend 
to  meet  in  a  synod  by  themselves.  Their  catholic  spirit  will 
do  good/' 

In  the  very  month  of  the  rupture,  Davenport  went  through 
his  extraorcUnary  career  in  Connecticut.  He  was  no  wild  eur 
thusiast,  but  a  grave  man,  of  great  piety,  of  unblemished  life; 
a  powerful  r^asoner,  no  mean  poet,  and,  what  was  of  great  inb- 
portance  in  that  colony,  of  one  of  its  most  ancient  and  honour- 
able families.  It  is  monstrous  to  pretend  that  he  had  a  capti- 
vating eloquence,  or  could  preach  so  as  to  depict  as  if  before 
them  hung  and  groaned  tiie  bleeding  Saviour. "*"  His  sermons 
were  plain,  not  striking;  his  exhortations  stirring  and  warm, 
but  uttered  in  a  strange  singing  tone  that  was  intolerable  to  , 
the  careless,  but  which  moved  amazingly  the  feelings  of  tha 
newly  awakened,  and  of  all  who  sympathized  with  him.  De- 
nouncing men  as  unconverted,  walking  with  his  hearers  in 
procespion  through  the  streets  and  fcoxn  town  to  town,  singing 
*' human  composures,"  or  hymns  of  his  own  composing;  burn- 
ing pious  books  and  gay  apparel  ii\  one  bon£re,  ^nd  setting 
up  separate  meetings :  these,  with  the  delusive  notions  of  the 
Witness  of  the  Spirit,  brought  him  into  contempt  and  caused 
Ms  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  Friends  and  foes  were  thrown 
together  in  opposition  to  him,  and  good  men  by  their  zeal 
against  him  strengthened  the  hands  of  evil-doers,  and  led  many 
to  separate  from  the  standing  order,  and  fojsake  the  ministra- 
tions of  faithful  pastors. 

. .  A  few  Moravians  had  been  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York,  for  several  years.  Peter  Boehler  was  at  Skip- 
pack,  in  1789 ;  and  in  November,  1741,  Count  ZinzendorfF  ar- 
rived: he  laid  aside  all  mark  of  rank,  and  lived  as  a  Lutheran 
minister,  with  the  name  of  Von  Thurnstein.  He  appeared 
before  the  governor  in  Philadelphia,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
Logan,  Franklin,  Allen,  and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
defined  his  position  in  a  Latin  oration ;  he  also  made  several 


*  Chamieey's  Seasonable  Thoughts;    Bacon's  Historical  Discoorses  at  New 
HaTon. 
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statements  of  his  intentions  in  French.  Logan*  speaks  of  the 
Latin  and  the  French  as  being  wholly  unlike  any  performances 
he  had  ever  heard  in  either  of  those  tongues.  The  brethren 
had,  previously  to  the  count's  arrival,  bought  "a  barony"  called 
Nazareth,  which  Whitefield  had  once  contracted  for,  to  found 
a  homo  for  coloured  persons,  and  which,  after  having  laid  Hit 
foundation  of  a  building,  he  had  given  up.  When  Zinzendorff 
came  to  the  Brethren  on  the  Lehigh,  they  met  for  worship  in 
a  stable,  and  called  the  place  Bethlehem.  He  visited  the  Gter^ 
mans  in  Oley  and  Tulpehocken,  and,  finding  that  one  of  the 
Brethren  had  joined  the  "Sieben  Taegers"  in  the  Kloster  at 
Ephrata,  he  went  thither.  He  soon  set  forward  measures  for 
gathering  the  pious  of  the  numerous  German  sectsf  into  a 
yearly  conference  for  friendly  religious  intercourse.  The  prin- 
cipal obstruction  in  the  Way  was  the  belief  of  some  that  he 
was  an  immoral  man,  who  had  fled  from  his  own  country,  and 
the  impression  in  others  that  ho  was  the  Beast  of  the  Revekh 
tions.  He  made  a  great  impression  in  New  York  and  Philip 
delphia,  and  drew  many  of  Whitefield's  chiefest  friends  affer 
him.  Dickinson,  Tennent,  and  Finley  all  wrote  against  him^ 
viewing  his  tenets  as  subversive  alike  of  law  and  gospel. 

About  this  time,  Rowland  was  indicted  for  horse-stealing, 
and  acquitted  on  the  testimony  of  William  Tennent  and  two 
of  the  elders  of  the  New-Side  church  of  Hopewell.  The  wit- 
nesses were  indicted  for  having  procured  his  acquittal  by  wilfhl 
perjury;  and  popular  indignation  rose  so  high  that  Rowland 
left  Hunterdon  county,  and  settled  at  New  Providence  and 
Charlestown,  In  Pennsylvania. 

Amid  all  thesei  painful  circumstances,  the  stout  heart  of 
Gilbert  Tennent  shook;  and  he  who  had  preached  on  the  bene- 
fits of  spiritual  desertion  learned  the  bitterness  of  it,^  and 
trembled  for  his  salvation. 


*  Wat8on*B  AxmalB  of  Philadelphia;  Traiulatioii  of  the  Count's  Letter,  bj^BL*?. 
Mr.  Reading,  of  Appoqoinimj ;  Answers  to  Queries  proposed  to  the  Count;  Curioos 
and  astounding  documents  in  Philadelphia  papers  of  1741,  '42,  '43. 

f  Jackson's  life  of  Zinsendorflf. 

X  MS.  Letter  of  D.  Brainerd  to  Bellamy,  February  4,  1742-8 : — **Vm  more  dead 
to  the  world  than  CTer ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  shall  fall  into  the  same  state  dear  Mr.  Ten- 
nent has  been  in,  so  amuse  myself  with  something,  tho'  I  aatisfie  myself  with 
nothing." 
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Whitefield  heard  of  his  distressed  state,  and  wrote  to  him 
fix)m 

''Glouoestbb,  England,  Febnivy  5, 1742. 

"I  bless  God  for  delivering  Brother  Sowland  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  I  am  persuaded  he  will  deliver  your 
brother  William  also.  By  your  desertion  and  temptations,  I 
believe  Gtod  is  preparing  you  for  a  fresh  wprk.  I  believe  yoi^ 
would  be  better  if  you  would  always  evangelize." 

The  following  letter  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  state  of  Mr* 
Tennent's  mind  at  this  period: — 

•*  GILBEIIT  TENNENT*  TO  JONA.  DICKINSON. 

"  Pebniary  12,  1742. 

^^  I  have  many  iifflicting  thoughts  about  the  debates  which 
have  subsisted  in  our  synod  for  some  time.  I  would  to  God 
the  breach  were  healed,  were  it  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  As 
for  iny  own  part,  wherein  I  have  mismanaged  in  doing  what  I 
did,  I  do  look  upon  it  to  be  my  duty,  and  should  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  it  in  the  openest  manner*  I  cannot  justify  the 
excessive  heat  of  temper  which  has  sometime  appeared  in  my 
conduct  I  have  been  of  late,  since  I  returned  from  New 
England,  visited  with  much  spiritual  desertion  and  distresses 
of  various  kinds,  coming  in  a  thick  and  'almost  continual  suc- 
cession, which  have  given  me  a  greater  discovery  of  myself 
than  I  think  I  ever  had  before.  These  things,  with  the  trialf 
of  the  Moraviafis,  have  given  me  a  clear  view  of  the  danger 
of  every  thing  which  tends  to  enthusiasm  and  division  in  the 
visible  church.  I  think  that  while  the  enthusiastieal  Moravians, 
and  Long-beards  or  Pietists,  are  uniting  their  bodies,  (no  doubt 
to  increase  their  strength  and  render  themselves  more  consider- 
able,) it  is  a  shame  that  the  ministers  who  are  in  the  main  of 
sound  principles  in  religion  should  be  divided  and  quarrelling. 
Alas  for  it !  my  soul  is  sick  for  these  things.    I  wish  that  some 

*  Published  in  PennsylTanift  Gazette,  and  reprinted  in  Hodge's  BisUnj, 
f  Bndnerd  to  Bellamy,  March  26,  1748,  writes  as  fellows: — «The  MoraTiaa 
teiiets  cause  as  mneh  debate  as  erer ;  and  for  my  part  Vm  totally  lost  and  noii* 
plossed  about  'em,  so  that  I  endeaTonr  as  mneh  as  possible  to  suspend  my  judgment 
about  'em,  for  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  eminent  Christians,  or  whether  their 
conduct  is  all  undtirhanded  policy  and  an  mbreagve  of  Satan,  The  more  I  talked  to 
Mr.  Noble  and  othinrs,  tkt  more  I  was  loet  and  poisled;  aad  yet  Mr.  Noble  most  b« 
aChzistiML" 
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scriptaral  methods  could  be  fallen  upon  to  put  an  end  to  these 
concisions.  Some  time  since  I  felt  a  disposition  to  fall  on  my 
knees,  if  I  had  opportunity,  to  entreat  them  to  be  at  peace. 

"I  remain,  with  all  due  honour  and  respect,  your  poor 
worthless  brother  in  the  ministry. 

"P.S. — ^I  break  open  this  letter  myself,  to  add  my  tlioughts 
about  some  extraordinary  things  in  Mr.  Davenport's  conduct 
As  to  his  making  his  judgment  about  the  internal  states  of 
persons  or  their  experience,  a  term  of  church  fellowship,  I 
believe  it  is  unscriptural,  and  of  awful  tendency  to  rend  and 
tear  the  church.  It  is  bottomed  upon  a  false  base,! — ^viz. :  that 
a  certain  and  infallible  knowledge  of  the  good  estate  of  men 
is  attainable  in  this  life  from  their  experience.  The  practice 
is  Bchismatical,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  up  a  term  of  communion 
which  Christ  has  not  fixed.  The  late  *  method  of  setting  up 
separate  meetings  upon  the  supppsed  imregeneracy  of  pastors 
is  enthusiastical,  proud,  and  schismatical.  All  that  fear  Qod 
ought  to  .oppose  it  as  a  most  dangerous  engine  to  hiing  the 
churches  into  the  most  damnable  errors  and  confusions^  Tha 
practice  is  built  upon  a  twofold  &he  hypothesis : — infallibililgr 
of  knowledge,  and  that  uncojiverted  ministers  will  be  used  at 
instruments  of  no  good  in  the  church.  The  practice  of  openly 
exposing  ministers  who  are  supposed  to  be  unconverted,  in 
public  discourse,  by  particular  application  of  times  and  placesi 
serves  only  to  provoke  them  instead  of  doing  them  any  good, 
and  declares  our  own  arrogance.  It  is  an  unprecedented,  divi- 
sial,  and  pernicious  practice.  It  is  lording  it  over  our  brethren 
to  a  degree  superior  to  what  any  prelate  has  pretended,  since 
the  coming  of  Christ,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  pope  only  excepted; 
though  I  really  do  not  remember  to  have  read  that  the  pope 
went  on  at  this  rate.  The  sending  out  of  unlearned  men  to 
t<)ach  others  upon  the  supposition  of  their  piety  in  ordinary 
cases  seems  to  bring  the  ministry  into  contempt,  to  cherish 
enthusiasm,  and  bring  all  into  confusion.  Whatever  fair  face 
it  may  have,  it  is  a  most  perverse  practice.  The  practice  of 
singing  in  the  streets  is  a  piece  of  weakness  and  enthusiastioal 
ostentation. 

"I  wish  you  success,  dear  sir,  in  your  journey;  my  soul  is 
grieved  for  such  enthusiastical  fooleries.  They  portend  much 
mischief  to  the  poor  church  of  God  if  they  be  not  seasonably 
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checked.  May  your  labours  be  blessed  for  that  end !  I  must 
also  express  my  abhorrence  of  all  pretence  to  immediate  inspi- 
ration or  following  immediate  impulses,  as  an  enthusiastical, 
perilous  igrds-fatuus" 

Well  might  "  Ph'ilalethes"  array  Gilbert  against  Tennent, 
when  this  letter  issued  from  the  press,  at  the  very  time  the 
third  edition  of  the  Nottingham  Sermon  appeared.  How 
Tennent  could  so  entirely  have  forgotten  his  own  guiltiness 
in  the  main  with  Daveifport,  is  not  to  be  conjectured.  The 
letter  is  like  David's  condemnation  to  death  of  the  rich  man 
who  furnished  his  guest  with  a  feast  on  the  only  lamb  of  his 
poor  neighbour.  Did  Dickinson  reply  with  Kathan's  rebuke 
to  him  ?  Probably  he  was  so  rejoiced  to  be  furnished  for  his 
journey  with  this  weapon  of  proof,  that  he  forgot  to  notice 
the  inconsistency. 

Dickinson  jotlmeyed  through  Kew  England  to  Boston; 
**for  they  were  wont  in  old  time  to  say,  *  Surely  they  will'  ask 
counsel  at  Abel,'  and  so  they  ended  the  matter."  He  also,  in 
concert  with  Edwards  and  Burr,  used  his  influence  to  have 
Brainerd  restored  to  his  standing  in  Yale  College,  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  determination  seems  to  have  been  formed  in 
consultation  at  Boston  to  make  the  withdrawment  of  the  pro- 
test  the  indispensable  prerequisite  to  further  continuance  in 
union  with  the  Philadelphia  Synod,  or  to  demanding  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  Brunswick  party  of  their  errors  or 
missteps.  This  was  in  effect  to  constitute  the  synod  as  if  the 
separation  had  never  taken  place,  and  to  take  up  the  whole 
controversy  as  it  stood  on  the  morning  of  June  1, 1741.  The 
letter  of  Tennent  to  Dickinson,*  with  others  of  like  import 
to  Pemberton  and  Whitefield,  strongly  impelled  them  to  gra- 
tify him  in  this  tender  point ;  and  the  conjunct  Presbyterians, 
having  cleared  themselves  of  all  receding  from  Presbyterian 
principles,  and  from  all  concurrence  in  any  of  the  offensive 
things  in  the  practices  or  teachings  of  Cross,  Creaghead,  and 
Davenport,  satisfied  the  New  York  brethren  that  they  were 

i- 

*  The  Utter  WM  placed  hj  Diokinson  in  the  hands  of  Clap,  of  New  Ear qq,  who 
had  it  printed.    The  letters  to  Whitefield  and  Pemberton  we  hate  not  seen« 
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clear  of  the  chai^os  in  the  protest,  of  promoting  anarchy  and 
inflaming  enthusiasm. 

In  April,  1742,  Tennent  preached  in  New  York  his  sermoQS 
against  the  Moravians ;  he  used  hardly  stronger  language  than 
Dickinson,  who  pictured  the  Moravians  as  libertines  in  his  "Dis- 
play of  Grace."  Tennent  uttered  his  own  condemnation  in 
every  syllable  in  which  he  exposed  and  denounced  them ;  and 
the  paragrapha  of  the  Nottingham  Sermon,  placed  in  parallel 
columns  with  others  from  the  Moravian  Sermon,  furnish  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  recantaticm  made  unconscionsly. 
Among  the  memorable  things  of  that  day,  is  the  &uct  iha^ 
Tennent  saw  no  self-contradiction  in  the  two  productions; 
and  that  neither  he  nOr  Blair  nor  any  of  their  party  inter- 
preted their  apology  as  Thomson  did,  or  saw  in  it  any  of 
the  anarchical  or  heterodox  principlcA,  which,  to  every  other 
person,  glare  on  the  surface  and  are  the  very  soul  of  it. 

The  synod  met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1742,  the  Brunswick 
brethren.being  in  town,  with  their  newly-ordained  co-presbj^ 
ters  and  a  full  quota  of  elders.  Gillespie  and  Hutcheson  were 
absent.  Of  New  York  Presbytery,  there  were  present  Dick- 
inson and  his  elder,  David  Whitehead,  Pemberton  and  his 
elder,  Nathaniel  Hazard,  Pierson  and  his  elder,  John  Bal^ 
Simon  Horton,  of  Connecticut  Farms,  and  his  elder,  Timothy 
Whitehead,  Nutman,  (without  charge,)  Leonard^  of  Goshen^ 
and  Azariah  Horton,  the  missionary  to  the  Long  Island  In- 
dians. Of  Donegal*  Presbytery,  there  were  Thomson,  Bo}^ 
Zanchy,  Cavin,  Blacks  Samuel  Thomson,  and  Alexander 
McDowell,  newly  ordained  as  an  evangelist.  With  them  were 
the  elders, — John  Hally,  Andrew  Gray,  Thomas  Hope,  Walter 
Caruth,  George  Davisou,  James  McTire.  Of  Newcastle  Pres- 
bytery, there  were  only  two  present, — ^viz.:  Cathcart  /md 
Alison,  with  the  elders,  William  Lindsay  and  Samuel  SteeL 
From  Lewes,  only  Jamison ;  and  the  presbytery,  being  reduced 
to  two  by  the  death  of  Hook,  was  merged  in  Newcastle.  Of 
Philadelphia  Presbytery,  there  were  Andrews  and  his  elder, 
William  Gray,  B.  Cross  and  his  elder,  John  Cross,  David 
Efpns,  Elmer  and  his  elder,  Jonathan  Fithian,  Cowell, 
MViRenry  and  his  elder,  Samuel  Hart,  Samuel  Evans,  newly 
ordSbed  pastor  of  Great  Valley,  and  his  elder,  David  Griffith, 
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ind  QvlMj  newly  ordained  at  HopeweH,  and  his  d&^ij  Thomai 
Stidmoie^ 

DiddnflOA  wai  ehotenr  moderatOF^  and  Alison  eteric  An- 
drews  preached  from  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  The  absence  of  New  Yo A 
Presbytery  last  year  wis  consideled^  -and  the  excoses  of  some 
of-  the  membera  stmtained. 

The  nett  day,  Dict&inson  nk>Ted  that  a  conference  be  held 
with  1^  Brunswick  brethren,  to  .acoommodate  the  difference 
and  make  up  the  unhappy  breach.  •  It  was  resolred  to  hold  the 
oonferenoe  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting  lirth^aftemoon,  and 
thai  four  of  the  absentees  at  th^  time  of-  the  divison,«*<-I)f<A> 
inaon,  Bavld  Evans,  Pierson,  and  Pembertoiv-^'^Mid  four  of 
the  Protestersy-^^Cross,  Thomson,  Cathcart,  and  Alison^with 
Andrewm,  riiould  be  a  committee  to  try  all  methods  tonsistent 
with  gospel  troth,  to  pvepare  the  wayfor  healing  the  breach. 
The  eonftreneS  waaf  so  fiu'tencouraging^'  that,  at  the  dext  Bioim<> 
lug  sesrioB,  the  synod  was  resolved  into  an  inierloquitmr  of 
ministers  and  elders,  and  the  ejected  brethren  had  )eav^  to 
ImBg  with  them  those  the^%ad  orllained,  and  whom  the  synod 
had  not  accepted  as  members,  withr  their  respective  eldere.  A 
great  deal  of  time  wiCli  •spent  to  no*purpk)se,  the  question  being, 
■^Who  fthould  be  jud^  In  the  case?"  The  ej^!el»d  brethren 
Would^  stibmit  it'  to  the  considefation  of  nolie  bat  tboi^who 
had  not  signed  the  protest;  and*  the  Frotcii^teTs  answered  that 
they,  with  those  who  adhered  to  them^  were  the  synod,  acted 
is  such  in  the  ejection,  and  in  doing  so  had  only^  cast  out  such 
as  they  judged  had  rendered  themselves  unwordiy  of  member* 
ship  by  openly  maintaining  and  practising  things  subversive 
of  their  constitution ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  would  not  be 
called  to  accoimt  by  absent  brethren  or  any  judicature  on 
earth,  though  they  were  willing*  to  give  the  reaisons  of  their 
conduct  to  their  absent  brethren  and  the  public,  to  consider 
and  review  it.  Alison  did  not  concur  in  this,  but  entered  on 
the  minutes  his  dissent.  He  agreed  with  the  Protesters,  that 
it  was  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  fbr  any  absent  members 
to  pretend  to  call  the  body  to  an  account,  and  to  judge  of  the 
legality  of  their  proceedings ;  yet  he  firmly  believed  it  to  be 
■         II  ■       I   « I       III    I         ■  ■  11  ■ 

*  Aeeording  to  itftTid  Erant,  (letter  in  PennfjlTaniallafette,)  GUbert  T«iineiil 
iMteed  wilUng  to  mako  a  rotnotton  aa  Aitt  aa  tnM  be  difefared. 

IS 
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the  Bynbd'tf  duty,  to  submit  ^em  to  a  review  of  the  n<dM  synod* 
Though  looking  on  it  as  giving  up  some  of  their  rights^  U'WM 
hid  earnest  desire,  And  he  insisted  that  the  merits  of  the  qnidd*8 
action  in  the  exclusion  be  fairly  tried  by  the  present  aynod,  to 
manifest  the  justi^ess  of  the  proceedings. 

•On  the  next  day^  two  hours  were  again  spent  in  an  interior 
quitur,  and  on  Monday  the  New  York  Presbytery  brought  in 
tiieir  protest,  in  which  Blmj^r  joined  them.  JU  They  dedsire 
the  exclusion  without  previotis  kial  to  be  an  .illegal  andniir 
precedeated  im>cedure^  contrary  to  the- rules  of  the  gospel^ 
and  subvexsive  of  our  excellent  constitution.  2..  They  eott*> 
demn  th^  conduct  of  the  Protesters  in  refusing  ■  tt>  have  thA 
legidity  of  the  «xolusion  tried  by  the  present,  synod*.  8.  Thej 
demand  that  f[(^  who  were  exclfided,  with  their  adherents,  a^ 
to  be  owned  as  members  of  ^ynod  until  excluded  by  fidr  atid 
impartial  process.  4»  They  protest  against  all  passages  in  aiif 
pamphlets  latdy  published  in  these  parts,  ^hich  se^m  to  reflert 
on  the  work'of  divine  power  and  gmce,  carried  on  in  ao  w^iir 
derful  a  manniu*  in  many  of  our  congregations,  and.4^<^W  to 
all  the  world,  that  we  look  upon  it  to  be  the  in4i^peneal^ 
dut^  of  all  our  ministers  to -encourage  that  glorious  wozk  with 
their  moat  faithful  and  diligent  endeavours.  5.  With  eqoai 
solemiiity,  they  protested  against  idl  divisive  and  irregular 
methods  and  practices,  'by  which  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
our . oh tirches  have  been  broken  in  upon*  ■     ^    -* 

This  protest  is  dated  on  the  preceding  Satuiday;  Thre# 
elders  joined  in  it: — -the  two  Whiteheads  and  Nathani^ 
Hazard.  The  synod  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  adjourned,  after 
entering  Alison's  concurrence  with  it  in- the  aeooud  article,  to 
the  next  year.  A  note  enclosed  in  brackets  was  appended  to 
the  protestation,  declaring  the  first  article  to  be  untrue;  {or 
the  eiynod,  by  a  vote,  declared  they  were  to  be  excludeni  ii^ 
they  refused  to  give  Batisfeiction  for  the  points  complained  bfj 
and  upon  this  they  withdrew. 

This  places  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  The  Protesters 
demanded  of  the  synod  that  the  Brunswick  party  should  be 
excluded,  unless  they  repented  and  desisted  from  their  irref 
gular  and  divisive  methods.  The  roll  being  called,  it  appeared 
that  the  majority  sustained  them  in  their  demand.  ,  On  this, 
the  Brunswick  party  withdrew* 


».  I 
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They  w^re  as  unprepared  to  comply  with  the  demand  in 
1742  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  determined  to  persevere ; 
for  they  had  never  intermitted  them  in  .the  methods  eon- 
deinned  so.  strongly  by  the  New  York  brethren  and  the  Pro- 
testen.  The  labour  of  Dickinson  and  his  estimable  associates 
seems  to  have  been  spent  solely  in  endeavouring'  to  bring  the 
Protesters  to  repentance,  all  that  had  been  done  on  thiB  oth^r 
Side,  being  passed  over  in  a  dosing  clause  of  their  paper* 
Continued  union  \^uld  have  been  as  absurd  and  mischievous 
as  before  the  protest  There  was  no  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  eoi\juiict  presbyteries,  to  allay  the  uneasiness  their  pio« 
ceedl&gs  had  produced,  or  to  soften  the  vindictive  asperity  of 
ttieir  language  or  their  action  towards  the  Old  Side  and  tiieir 
adheMnts.  The  Wparation  in  Philadelphia  was  cdmipleted^ 
afid  Samuel  Finley  preached  six  months  to  the  hew  con^ega- 
tion,  and  Oilbert  ^M^jCwnt  was  installed  by' his  presbytery  oVer 
it.  The  new  eft^MJUQ^vere  supplied  as  frequently  as  possible; 
pastors  we>#^g|iM£^SMhem,  and  evangelists  ordained  to.tHiok^ 
ter  to  tkSi9^|M^ifa(^  on  distant  missions. 

Teht^tHu^  to  Dickinson  was  publrsbed  in  August, 
and  was  ^^Mwcil  by  David  Evans's  remarks,  showing  how 
both  it  and  the  ^  Declaration  of  the  Boston  Ministers  iu  Beiar 
tion  to  Davenport"  justified  the  ^^  Protest"  and  '^  our  watchful 
Qoerists."  Tennent  hastened  to  send  forth,  an  explanation  of 
it,  which  was  really  a  retraction  of  it  The  third  edition  of 
the  ^'Nottingham  Sermon"  appeared.  If  Davenport  had 
preitched  or  published  it,  it  would  have  been  deoounced  by 
**  all  that  fear  God"  as  fanatical  and  insane.  He  would  have 
Veen  compelled,  before  being  restored  to  .standing  in  the 
chorbh,  to  have  retracted  explicitly  almost  every  sentiment  it 
codtuned.  For  all  that  Davenport  did  in  his  frenzy,  with 
'*the  long  fever  and  the-  unceasing  fi.ow  of  the  cankery 
humour,"  was  mild  when  compared  with  the  denunciations 
which  Tennent  uttered,  and  published  and  republished  in  all 
soberness  and  cold  blood.  No  retraction  was  demanded  of 
Tennent  He  denied  solemnly  that  he  had  ever  urged  people 
to  separate  from  their  pastors  if  th^y  deemed  them  unworthy; 
yet,  in  his  printed  letter  to  Franklin  in  September,  1742,'*'  he 
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sud,  ^^  1 8^  iKyt  how  any  who  fear  6od  can  sit  contentedly 
under  their  ministrations"  {whom  he  supposed  to  have  toV 
spired  in  opposing  the  work' and  servants  of  God)  ^^ without 
becoming  accessory  to  their  crimson  gnilt"  ^  The  *^  Stt* 
miner;  pr,  Gilbert  vermis  Tennent^'^was  too  thoroaghanr^m 
poinre,  in  his  own  words,  of  his  inconsistencies '  and  ooii» 
tradictionS)  for  him  to  pass  over.  In  his  '^EKaminer  Enf 
mined*'  he  retoacted  nothing,  but  renewed  some  of  his  moil 
cruel,  unsupported,  and  -sweeping  charges:  He  had  said*  tft 
the  ^'  Sermon  on  an  Unconverted^  Ministry/'  ^  Let  those  wImi 
live  under  the  ministry  of  dead  men,  whether  the/  have  .th« 
ibrm  6f  religion  or  not,  repair  to  the  living."  Tio  assert  that 
this  was  a  call  to  vet  up  separate  meetings  om  the  siippositioli 
Hie  ministetv  were  unconverted,  or  «ven  oontentedly  unaiuh 
eessftit  in  their  work,  he  pronouhoed  a  dreadftd  instance  oi 
«fflH>nted  impiety,  and  that  all  the  wodd  koew  it  to.  be  ift 
groundless  and  crimson  calumny  imputdd  to  him  by  tbf 
enendes  of  the  power  .of  r^igion.  The  ^^  eiulgata"  from  4^ 
dilemma  was,  he  was  charged  wilii  encotirti^;Ulg;sepai«tioii 
from  ministers  merely  because  unconverted;  .l^ile  Jie  bad 
only  done  so  where  the  ministem  were  opposeifs  ^f  the  wutk 
of  God.  '*It  is  the  necessity  of  tiieir  wretched  cause  .lihaft 
urges  those  unhappy  men  to  take  such  sinful  and  scandaliQiie 
methods  to  cloi^  ^ir  honible  wickedness  in  opposing  God's 
work.  .  '•  •  .  Is  not  this  the  reason  why  a  work  of  convictiot 
tod  conversion  has  been  so  rarely  heard  of  in  the  churches  titt 
of  late?-^tlfat  the  bulk  of  her  spiritual  guides  are  stone-blind 
and  stone-dead  ?  .  .  .  .  Consider  that  there  is  no  probalality  of 
your  getting  good  by  the  ministry  of  Pharisees ;  for,  take  theal 
first  and  last,  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  When  the  Bfe  Of 
piety  comes  near  their  quarters,  they  rise  up  in  arms  against  it 
as  a  common  enemy  that  discovers  and  condemns  their  otiA 
and  hypocrisy.  And  with  what  art,  rhetoric,  and  appearances  of 
piety,  will  they  varnish  their  opposition  of  Christ's  kingdom  I" 
If  unconverted,  of  course  they  would  oppose'  the  work  of 
God,  and,  consequently,  were  to  be  forsaken.  That  the  *^  Set^ 
mon"  had  a  reference  to  his  brethren,  he  openly  admitted  hi 
1T48.  '*  When  I  composed  it,  I  expected  it  would  be  judged 
by  that  tribe  it  detected,  as  guilty  of  scandahun  rnagnatumj  as 
worthy  of  stripes  and  (tf  bonda.    I  supposed  it  would  be  like 
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ronting  a  wt8p'»  neat;  aiifd  I  ^ve  found  it  aocording  to  mf 
expectations."  At  that  tim^,  also,  be  said,  '^  Give  me  leav^k 
Blab  to  propose  this  query  to  Mr.  Thomson  and  his  associate's— > 
Whether  it  was  beeaucie-  such  as  wcnre  convinced  of  sin  had 
generaHy  a  less  esteem  for  his  ministry  and  theirs,  that  he, 
and  some  at  least  of  -them,  haVe  so  fiercejy  opposed  the 
blessed  opewtiona  of  .the  Holy  Ghost  in  convincing  and 
alarming  a  secure  world  ?  For  my  Qt^nor  part,  I  must  say,  1 
humbly  ooaceive  that  to  be  the  secret  of  the  st<»y  of  their 
eppoMtion,  the  bottom  of  the  mystery,  the  true  spring  of  ih^ 
mklignaat'Contending  against  vital  godliness.  The  fiihe  and 
ungenetous  method,  as  well  as  long  continuance  of  their  op9 
position  to  the  woric  of  G6d,  under  eo  mUch  adttfntage  at 
light  and-  evidence  in  &vour  of  it,  together  with  their  djam 
gerons  -errors,  free  me  from  the  just  imputation  of  r^^ 
judging  in  thinking  as  I  -have*  expressed/'  They  Yypposed 
Ood'a  woik  by  their  '^  &lde  and  dangerous  Moravian  doctfin^ 
of  conviction.  Witness  &&.  Thomson's  detestable  and  incon^ 
Wtaat  peifermance  on  that  subject,  which  divers  teadcrs  of 
th9t  sdhismatioal  party  have  expressed  their  aj^iprobation  oti 
Hardly  any  thing  can  be  invented  that  has  a  more  direct 
tenden^  to  destroy  the*  common  operations  of  Qod*s  Spirit 
uA  keep  tnen  from  Jesus  than  what  Mr.  Thomson  lias  ez^ 
prosaod  in  that  perfbrmamce.*'  Croswell  had  not  used  mori 
vnboniided  language  in-  describing  Dickinson's  ^^  Display  of. 
Oraee.'* 

Tenaent  affronted  the'^^CHd  8ide''  by  his  contempt  no  lesi 
tiiatt  by  liift  invectives.  The  ^  Protesters"  said,  ^  Through 
their  nish  judging  and  eondemnitig  all' who  do  not  join  with 
them,  which  has  b^en  their  <K)nstant  practice  in  their  itinera* 
tions  through  our  congregations,  most  of  them  are  so  shat* 
tered,  ^fivided,  and  shaken  in  their  {n^ncipleB,  that  w^  hhro 
neither  the  comfort  ot  success  we  had  heretofore."  He  re* 
marloed  on  this : — ^^  As  to  their  comfort,  we  bdieve  them ;  bttt 
respecting  their  success,  we  thought  it  had  been  the  same  M 
formerly,  for  truly  this  is  the  'first  lime  we  ever  heard  of  the 
success  of  most  c^  them.** 

Hen  must  have  had  rare  consfitutiotts  and  unequalled 
seaMbilities  who  could  regard  the  author  of  such  attacks  on 
them  wift  ealmness^  or  who  ednld  feel  eonfidmiee  in  the 
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mediation  of  those  who  upheld  hia  li^t  to  membenlup  with 
them. 

As*  an  illustration  of  this  mild  -and  forbearing  sfint^  the 
following  letter  will  serve  as  an  example : —  *  ' 

andrews  to  pie&80n.* 

"  Kbv.  ahd  Dear  Sir  : — 

/^As  joa^  desired  me,  when  here  last,  to  give  yon  aecoanf 
of  things  that  should  happen  here  from  lime*  to  time,  so,  old 
friendship,  conscience  of  duty,  and  inclination,  prompt  me  to 
gratify  you  in  that  .regard.  Being  now  entered  into  tkd 
sikly-ninth  year  of  my  life,--and  so.  know  it  can't  be  long 
before,  in  the  course  of  nature,  I  shall  be  called  to  give  op 
my  account,^*^nd  being  lately  threatened  with  death  by  a  sop* 
feit  contracted  by  the  excessive  heat,  (from  which  ixidispbair 
tion  I  am  scarcely  recovered,)  I  thought  myself  obliged  to 
Of^  my  heart  and  ease  my  mind  a  littie  to  you.  And,  aa 
w^iat  I  am  about  to  say  will-  be  the  eotiie  fruit  of  brotheil^ 
love  and  Christian  friendship,.  I  hop€l  n^^^esire  that,  though 
my  sentiments  may  not  be  agreeabl^ijEofj^rours,  and  may  aeeM 
to  bear  too  hard  on  some  late  transactions,  yet,  oonsidmng 
our  state,  of  imperfection,  ixx,  which  none  is  secured  from  b^mg 
sometimes  deceived,  I  trust  your  piety  and  oandour  will  came 
you  to  put  the  best  of  *  constructions  upon  them.  I  jnns^ 
therefore,  dear  brother,  tell  you,  that,  according  to.  my  opioiitti 
and  that  of  all  aober,  judicious,  unprejudiced  persons  I  sp#iak 
witix  about  it,  the  ^  Protest'  given  in  last  synod  is  diaigeable 
with  at  least  three  imperfections.  I  don't  mean  simply  as  to 
the  matters  of  complaint  contained  in  it,  (those  against  whom 
it  is  levelled  must,  in  that  respect,  answer  for  themselves;) 
but  that  any  thing  of  that  nature  should  be  exhibited  at  that 
time  seems  to  me  liable  to  no  mean  exceptions.  In  ^korti 
then,  I  take  it  to  have  be^n  needless,  unseasonable,  and 
imkind. 

^^  1.  I  take  it  to  have  been  altogether  needless ;  for  I  X^nnok 
apprehend  any  need  or  necessity  can  be  pretended  for  it» 
unless  it  were  to  tell  the  world  you  were  not  guilty,  or  had  no 


*  TmmrilMwi  froiUit  origMM^  ia  ttteii»iidt  qf  Dr.  Bgnffim, 
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Iiand  in  iiie  exoladinig  pTotestation'  wkidi  you  represent  as  n 
erifninal  action.  K  this  were  the  reason  (and  I  cant!  eee  no 
other  of  any  con8e()aence^)  notilmg  coiild  .be.  >tnore  need^ 
less.  '  Everybody  knew  you  were  not  hei:e  when  it  wa9-  d^ne^ 
and,  therefore,  could  not  possibly. hiave  any  hand-  in  it;  But 
it  may  be.  replied,  if  «wa  hadn't  done  as- we . did,  people  might 
think  we  agreed  to  it  lor  connived  at  it  IjuoaWer^yonr  diar 
approbation  might  have  been  declared  in  ^Jmod,  and  entered 
on  the  minutes^  without  such  a  public  aiid  noisy  pj:)t>cQdttre, 
vhieh  would  have  suffiiieEntly  saved  your  o^it,  if  thejM^  was 
any  danger^ of  iV-ras'I  appreheiid  thdr^  was  nDtt^,..for  I 
never  hueard  of  any  thing  suggestetd  that. had  thie  liea^t  hint 
tiiatwi^.*  • .  '  * 

-  ^2.  To  me  it  appears  to  have  been  egregionq\y  unseasonable^ 
We  were,  atrthat  time,  and  some  time  before,  on  motions  and 
^ndeavovrsr^as  T^ras,  I  .thinks  6a  .all'  hands  pivfessedrHkbout 
ways  and  means  of  accomiQodation  and  hf^Ukig  the  doleful 
nnt  and  idivisions  amon^  us.  ITow,  in  my  poor  judgment) 
that  transactioh  had  a  direct  tf»u]|enoy  .to  fitemntf  Qr  at  least 
cetard.  Let  it  be^oonsidered  that  all.  men  .hs(ve  Jjbeii;  w^alsr 
messes  and  imperfections;  and  that  Au  inclina^n  not  to  b^ 
nndenralned  or .  despiaed  more.  or.  less  pbtaius.  with  all  n^eup 
JSoWf  lei  any  body  lo^k:  impartially  ipto  .the.  n^Uvre^aad  ten- 
dency! of  that  prptcistation,  and. ji^  whether,  it  4^ath  J^ot.  a 
jdirect  tendencyr-especia%  conaiideri^K  the  publ^^idaniorous 
4^iiea«uitance9.  of  it — to.  exasperate*  ti|Q^  (spirits  of  the.  .former 
•^  Piot^ters,*.  and  .riejgider  them  a)i)uudautly  more  unfit  and 
indispoped  for  accqiwnodation  an4  passing  by  grievance^  than 
4hey-  were  before.  I  :dfsire  you  .will-not  take  .itiam^isiif .  I  teU 
yon  that  it  appears  to  in0  in  that,  aspect^. and. nqt  t^  me  only^ 
bat  to  all  indiffercfnt*  persons  I  hear  speakof  it^  ^Iti^pears 
io  me  a  stUmbliDg-hlock.  in  the  way  of  peace  a^d  ceucord, 
(though  I  dOb't  bejieve  designed  so,^a[nd  the  moat  material 
•ne  of  jfehat  nature  which  has  been  thrown  in  the  way  all 
•along,  not  so  much  from  the  nature  of  the: thing,  as  the  etni- 
nentqualily  of  some  persons  concerned  in  it  My  dear  brother, 
look  over  It  again,  fmd  say  if  it  don't  look  like  a  4^Bign, 
.(though  I  won'.t  suffer  myself:  to  imagine  it  waa  so,)r-4f  it 
don't  cany  an  aspect  of  an  intention  to.  disgrace,  vilify,  aad 
mfflfi  tha4>assioh8^of  the '  PioteQtars^'.aiid;  cons€(quent)y,  put 
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them  oot  of  hnmoor,  aad  induposed  for  that  glorious  m^^ 
necessaiy  work  of  coalition  idiich  all  pfofess  to  be  aiming  ttkt 
My  dear  fiiend,  I  shall  look  upon  it  aa  my  duty^  and  hope  X 
slMtll  not  be  wanting  in  endeavouni  to  prevent  finch  aii  evil 
effi»ct ;  bat  if  the  transaction  be  looked  on  with  an  impartial 
eye  it  bean  toa  mnch  of  that  aspect  I  am  willing  to  thiok 
myself  mistaken,  not  being  willing  to'harbonr  any-wtoftig 
notions  ef  my  old,  dear,  valnable  friends. 

^  8.  As  for  the  tldrd  particolar,  I  think  myself*  equally  oon^ 
eemed  with  my  neighbours, — ^viz. :  tinkindness.  I  am  at  a 
lo9B  to  make  the  matter  agree  with  the  friendship  that  is  p|PO* 
fessed.  Did  not  you  know  how  sorely  we  baye  been  handled^ 
and  what  loads  of  affliction  we  have  laboured  under,  and  pan^ 
tieularly  myself  yoor  old,  sincere,  unfeigned  firiend  and.  bro- 
ther, by  €b%  enormous  doings  of  these  ment  .Did  not  ja& 
know  iiiese  things,  which  We  have  sufleied,  to  the  wounding 
of  our  souls,  disturbanoe  Of  oar  ,peaoe^  and  afanost  to  death  t 
Surely  you  could  not  bo  altogether  ignorant  of  it.  If  so,  to  dt 
a  thing,  as  if  designed  on  purpose  to  throw  as  in  the  dirt,  and 
^ve  our  enemies,  that  have  sought  our  ruin  apd  to  deprive  h 
of  all  comfort  of  life,  advantage  to  trample  on  us  and  tendit 
us  despicable  and  useless  in  the  world,---!  say,  it  looks  .veqf 
strange  firom  -friends.  I  bless  6od  that  I  do^  not  pet^oeive  k 
hath  done  us  any  harm  as  to  our  particular  eharge  and  bus^ 
ness,  which  is,  to  me,  a  wonderful  providence;  bat  if  you  had. 
come  on  purpose  to  Wteken  our  hands,  I  do  not  see  how  li 
more  dinsct  meth6d  could  have  been  taken.  Suppose  we  wei% 
in  the  wrong  in  our  sentiments,  and  don't  agree  witii  yoU  4^ 
our  notions  of  some  men  and  things :  as  long  as  we  proftsfe 
einceiity  and  conscience,  and  are  in  other  things,  I  hop% 
tolerably  regular,-^nd  nobody  can  convict  us  of  hypociiajr 
in  our  profession,— -toe  wbu}d  have  expected  pity  from  old 
friends^  and  not  such  a  blow  under  the  fifth  rib,  when  then 
was  really  no  need  of  it,  by  opening<a  door  to  let  in  our  ene- 
mies to  devour  us.  Truly,  my  dear  brother,  it  appears  aslia* 
nishing  to  me.  But  I  will  stop  my  pen,  (perhaps  it  haa  ran 
too  fitr  alnaady,)  and  tell  you  my  thoughts. .  I  don't  impute 
it  to  old  friendsc  it  was  chiefly  the  transaction  of  one  mao, 
who,  in  an  ostentatious,  noisy  manner— ^so  piy  old  friends  shall 
be  «ii€h  -tHU  I  some  sajf  dux  foanina  jaati;  if  so^  puM  ia  tte 


\. 
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pity.  I  mm  igoixig  for  8ti  appendix  to  compare  the  former  pro« 
test  (wherein  I  had  no  hftnd)  with  this,  and  see  if  I  could  not 
make  this  look  as  hlack  as  that.,  Bot  I  forbear^  and  pray  the 
Lord  open  all  omr  eyes,  rectify  oar  mistakes,  and  keep  us  from 
being  biassed  by  human  fitvoor,  affecti<HV  or  example  bnl 
sincerely  SoiUow  the  things  that  tend  to  tme  Christian  peace 
and  truth,  that  eo  we  may  give  in  oar  account  with  joy. 

^Let  there  be  xm>  diminution  of  affection  or  stagnation  ot 
eorretpondence. 

^  L^  08  compassionate  each  -other's  weaknesses ;  and,  if  yoa 
mckon  me,  as  Gilbert  does,  an  enemy  to  Ood's  work,.-or  call 
me  devil,  my  Christian  cluuity  towards  my  good  old  frienda 
ihall,  I  hope,  remain  mviolate*  Pray,  take  in  good  part  these 
nneoath  lines,  because  the  effort  of  the  sincere  Affootion  and  to 
delivw  thesoul  of 

.   ^Tour  old  friend^ahd*  brother, 

*^  X.  AjrnRBivv. 

^i'*  Yeii  may  let  this  go  to  next  town,  9ed  mm,  tiJtfo,  Having 
heard 'the  Moravians  twice,  think  their  doctrine  the  .eame  aM 
Whitefield's  when  he  first  came  here.  Diveni  dead  last  week 
ef.  the  heat    Pray  the  Lord  make  us  ready." 

In  Kew -Bngland  apd  parts  adjacent,  while  many  separated 
from  the  standing  order^  and  became  strict  Congregationalisls^ 
a  mmiber  invoked  councils  to  relieve  them  fi*om  lukewarm  or 
insufficient  pastors,  or  to  countenance  them  in  forming  new 
congregations. 

l%e  Irish  Presbjrterians  there^  were  not  united.  *  The  Rev; 
Mm  Oeddwell  preadhed  in  the  old  church  of  Londonderry 
If.H.,  on  the  Trfat  of  the  Spirits ;  and  the  Bev.  David  McGre«> 
goire,  of  the  second  church  in  the  town,  to  whom  ^^  the 
wondrotis  work  now  making  its  triumphant  progress  through 
ear  land  was  agreeable,''  pteached  on  the  same  text  with  wid^y 
different  doctrine  and  inferences.  Both  sermons  were  printed. 
Oaldwell,  during  Davenport's  stay  in  Boston,  preached  before 
the  Presbyteiy  of  Boston,  in  the  French  meeting-house,  a 
sermon  on  the  iUse  prophets,  full  of  personal  allusions  and 
mcidents  and  instances  taken  itook  Whitefield's  writings  and 
those  of  his  friends.    Tennent  had  described  the  old  Pharisees 
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as  having  a  fair  and  striot  ontside,  but  being  fall  of  pridei 
policy,  malice,  ignorance,  covetousness,  and  bigotry  to  faumaii 
inventions  in  religious  matters;  and  that  those -that  have 
covetously  and  cruelly  crept  into  the  ministry  in  swarma  aal 
crowds,  were  as  like  those  of  old,  as  one  crow's  egg  is  liica 
another.  Caldwell  described  &lse  teachers  as  claying  aside 
reason,  opposing,  contradicting,  and  endeavouring  to  bii^§ 
into  disgrace  the  ministry  of  God's  appointment;  speaking 
loud,  like  Baal's  prophets;  presumptuous,  throwing  defiance  «t 
Satan,  and  saying  ^^  Why  sleepest  thou  I"  and  being  in  tome 
or  more  particulars  Bnswerable  .to  the  characters  givui  in 
2  Pet  ii.  10,  and  ^^  turning  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviona^ 
ness."  Such  he  declared  the  whole  tribe  of  evangelists  anA 
itinerants  to  be.  It  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  merciless  and 
unjust  Caldwell  has  left  these  two  sermons;,  but,  besides 
these,  we  know  nothing  of  him,  and  little  or  nothing  of  those 
who  acted  with  him. 

The  expression  of  religious  joy  by  a  hearty  laugh  daring 
divine  service,  was  quite  as  offensive  to  some,  as  the  fits  into 
which  Satan  cast  several  in  Philadelphia  were  to  Whitefield; 
Lay  czhorters  rose  up  in  abundance  in  the  East;  and,  thoagiL 
Tennent  condemned  the  practice  of  sei^ding  them  forth  .as 
perverse  and  unjustifiable,  yet  the  names  of  several*  are  ^ven 
who,  u^der  his  auspices,  went  out  to  supply  the  lack  of  ser^ee 
of  the.  plastered  hypocrites. 

Creaghead  published  his  manifesto  or  declaration  of  prinr 
ciples,  and  formed,  after  the  mode  of  the  Society  people  in 
Scotland,  praying-societies  in  many  places.  A  part  of  bif 
congregation  forsook  him  to  repeive  suppKes  from  Donegal 
Presbytery ;  another  portion  left  him  to  remain  with  the  Nenr- 
Side ;  and  a  third  fraction  adopted,  with  him,  the  distinotim 
tenets  of  the  Cameronians.  While  in  New  England,,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  there  were  opposers  of  the  revivslm 
opposers  of  Davenport,  and  friends  of  his  proceedings,  each 
widely  parted  from  the  other;  throughout  Pennsylvania  and 
the  lower  provinces  there  were  Old-Side,  New-Side,  and  Coveh 
nanter  congregations  worshipping  in  the  same  log  meeting 

—  -         -  ■  ■  ■  r       -    -■ 

*  Jmwjw  Pttine,  Duiiel  RogM<i»  Bunnel  Thatcher. 
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hoQ86,*ftt  difitoent  hodlKkor  oh  difiidreiit. days,. and  scivered  from 
each  other  as  if  by  oceans. 

^^  The  triat  of ^the  Moravians^'  cpntiaued.  Pemberton*  wrgte 
to  Doddridge  that  the  Moraviana  tried  to  draw  off  the  affec-i 
tiona  oi  the  people  from  .the  soimdest  and  most  zealouf 
preacheiB ;  and  the  foUowing  extracts  show  that  Tennent  hadr 
shace  of  **the  4iiaL'' 


WHITEJraSLI>t  TO  NOBLE,  OF  NEW  YORK.  '        ^ 

"Sdikbueoh,  September  2,  1742.    , 

'*I  have  just  teen  writing  to  bur  dear  brother,  Gilbert  Tdn^ 
nent.  Both  jour  letters  came  to  me  at  the  'same  time,  an<L^ 
had  I  not  been  used  to  trials  of  that  nature,  would  have  affi^ctea 
me  mucK  Dear  Mr.  Tennent  speaks  many  things  that  I  know 
are  too  true  of 'the  Moravian  brethren ;  but  his  spirit  seems  td 
be  too  much  heated,  and  I  fear  too  much  of  his  own  wild  fire 
is.  mixe4  up  with  that  sacred  fire  of  zeal  i^hich  comes  from 
God." 

^^  September  22.— :Take  lieed  that  jour  getting  acquainted 
with  any  new  set  of  Christians  does  not  insensibly  lead  you* to' 
despise  others  of  your  old  acquaintapce.  •  .  .'  •  Principles  of 
themselveis,  without  the  Spirit  of  God,  will  not  unite  any  get 

of  men  together." 

•  ■  ■      . 

WHITEFIELI)  TO  DR.  COLMAN,  OF  BOSTON. 

"Sepiembw24,1742. 

^'Thete  seems  to  be  auch  a  time  in  Philadelphia  as  we  have 
had  ill  England.  I  have  wrote  to  Mr.-  Tennent*  He,  in  a  late 
letceir,  thinks  me  too  charitable ;  but  my  ^conscience  does  not 
reproach  me  for  that  I  go  on  preaching  the  cross  and  the 
power  of  the  Redeemer,  itnd  desire  to  say  as  little  as  possible 
About  others,  lest  I  should'  divert  people's  minds  firom  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel.  I  hate  often  found  that  opposing,  in- 
stead of  hurting,  makes  erroneons  people  more  considerable. 
This  made-,  me  wish  the  Boston  ministers  would  not  say  so 
much  about  the  exhorters.  It  will  only  set  the  people  the 
more  upon  following  them.  i 

Zinzendorff  formed  the  Eoglish  Moravian  church  in  Phila- 


*  P«ddrkl(t'i  OovTC^Qiidflnet.  f  WhUeAeld'i  Govxe^ondMOt,  8  fvli^ 
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delphio,  December  81/ 1742,  Mid  immediately  left  itie  eitj  Ibr' 
Frankford,  on  his  way  to  New  York,  to  sail  for  England. 

That  &naticism  was  making  headway  at  this  time  in  'Sew 
England,  the  folkywiHg  extract  of  -a  letter  fixym  the  Sector  of' 
Yale  to  Dickinson,  dated  March  14, 1748,  will  testify  :—^  I  tak* 
tihe  liberty  to  -inform  yon  of  one  pretty  itomarkaUie  piece  of' 
news, — viz. :  the  Separatists  or  Antinomians  at  New  London^i 
under  the  condnct  of  Messrs.  Croswell,  Allen,  Cortiss,  koi^ 
have  sent  for  Mr.  Davenport  to  embody  them  into  a  chnrch. 
The  next  Babbath  after  he  came,  they  made  a  bonfire  in  tbo 
street,  before  Mr.^  Adams's  meeting-hbnse,  just  as  th^  people 
were  coming  out,  and  burnt  up  y6ur  dialogues,  sermons,;  %e.^ 
Mr.  Adams's  sermons,  RusseFs  seveii  sermons,  the  Wbole  Dfity^ 
of  Man,  the  Old  Testament,  and  sundry  other  such  erroneootf 
books.  One  of  them  made  a  prayer  and  exhortfition  over  th^' 
bonfire,  and  told  tiiem'  it  was  a  mercy  they  had  escaped  the 
errors  contained  in  those  books;  for,  if  they  had  not,- th^ 
would  have  been  in  the  flames,  as*those  books  were*  Mr.  D.^ 
also  commanded  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Curtiss  to  pull  o^'^eir 
gowns,  and  others  fheir  banyans,  wiggs,  short  cloaks,  ke.{ 
they  accordingly  pulled  them  off  and  laid  them  in  a  heap.  But 
some  said  they  had  a  revelation  not  to  bum  them;  so,  afteo^ 
some  dispute,  it  was  deferred."  ^ 

The  synod  met  in  1748,  the  Brunswick  party  being  also  in 
town.  Dickinson,  Pemboton,  Pierson,  Burr,  and  Nutman^ 
of  New  York  Presbytery,  were  jwesent  without  elders.  Fnwf 
Newcastle  Presbytery,  now  etnbracing  Lewes,  there  were  Gitlw 
cart,  AIi6on,Kand  Jamison ;  Martin,  aad  Thomas  Bvaoa  being 
dead,  Glasgow  having  embraced  EiHsoopacy,  and  Carlial# 
ceasing  to  be  mentioned.  From  Donegal  Presbyteory,  theft 
were  Thomson,  Boyd,  Black,  Elder,  Zaochy,  McDowell,  ail4 
the  newly-ordained  ministers,  Bell  and  Hyndtnaik  Theft 
were  also  eight  elders.  Prom  Philadelphia  Presbytevy,  therp 
were  Andrews  and  his  elder,  William  Gray;  Bobert  Croaai 
Elmer  and  his  elder,  John  Ogden;  Cowell;  McHanry  aQ4 


*  Tnmacribed  from  E.  Haiard'i  MSS.  trainerd  wrote  to  Bellamj,  Munell  9S^ 
1748 : — «  Mr.  DaTenport'i  condaet  makoB  a  terriUe  noise  at  New  Toi^  and  tfas 
Jeieegrs}  whefe , 'tM  etlnaed, ha  ham bpni  the  OldTilwiat  amosg ettar  IWDJa." 
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bis  elder^  SttmoM  Bart)  jomL  S.  S^ans  and  his  elder,  David 
Oriffltii. 

Piddnson  preached  from  1  Cbs.  i.  10;  C6well  was  chosen 
awxltirator,  and  Alison  eleik: '  Thomas  Cookson,  £sq«,  one  of 
Ids  Mi^esty^B  jastiees*  fi>r  LaneaMr.  oonnty,  appeared,  in  the 
name  of  ^e  govemot,  with  a  paper  and  lan  afidavit  about  ifc 
An  business  was  laid  Mide  to  hear  the  paper,  and  thej  unani^ 
mbnaly' declared  their  detestation  of  it,  and  that  theykneW 
not  who  was  iSie  author;  -and  that  Mr.  Alexander  Creaghead> 
to  whom  it  Was  ascrfbed,  *^hath  been  no  m^nberof  our  society 
fiir  some  lime  past,  *nor  do*we  acknowledge  him  as  sndh/* 

Dleklnson^t  P^mberton^  Alison^  and  Cowell  drew  up  an  ad- 
dress to  the  govetaot,  "Which  ^e  synod  appro^d,  and  ap>- 
)^otnted  Andrews^  X^ross,  Oathcart,  and  tlie  moderator  to 
present  it,  with  a  copy  of  the  minate.* 

The  meeting  on  Monda(7  momin|^  was  adyoamed  till-  the 
ttftemoofr  of  that  day,  that  some  proposals  Of  peace  and  agiee^ 
ment  might  be  preparM  and  sent  to  tibe  Bmnswiek  partyv 
These  proposals  were  sent  in  an  extra-jndioial  way  by  Bnnv 
mid  we»e  in  substance  :'—l.  That  they  recant  the  principles  of 
fheir  Apology,  and  engage  to  submit  to  agreements  and  coh^ 
elusions  adopted  by  the  minority  of  the  synod*  2.  That  tSiey 
license  only  those  who  submit  to  the  synod's  rule  or  an'equivai^ 
lent,  and  g^Tc  up  those  licensed  or  ordained  withoot  such  sub- 
missioiH  to  be, examined  by  the  synod, -and  pi<>mi9e  to  hold  no 
ministerial'eoftimtutiion  with'  those  of  them  Who  refiise  submis- 
sion, or  who  being  examined  ars  found  deficient  8.  That 
tiiey  will  neith^'itttrude  or  send  missionaries  within  fixed 
pastoiotl  char^e^v^itot  encourage  sepaiation,  nor  supply  with 
preaching  the  sWSfties  that  have  iseparated,  but  will  declare 
all  mtth'  practioes  -p^ndcious  and  anti'-presbyterian.  4.  Tlrnt, 
until  censured  on  proper  judicial  process,  they  will  in  no  way 
diminish  any  minist^'s  character,  nor  claim  tiie  right  to  judge 
of  men's  spiritual  states  towards  Ood,  if  sound  in  ikith  and  of 
a  good  fife.  5.  That  they  rsnounce  the  tenets  of  the  Nottingf- 
bam  Sermon,*  ench  as  the  allowance  to  church  membere  to 
guess  at  their  pastor's  spiritual  «tate,  and  on  this  guess  without 
further  trial  to  leaVe  him  as  graceless.    6.  That  they  acknow- 
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ledge  their  gniltinem  in  thirae  tfuBgi;  vid  that,  tfaoa^  thef 
may  have  been  influenced  in  doing  them  by  zeal  to  promote  ft 
work  of  grace,  they  are  convinced  these  practices  have  had  a 
dreadful  tendency  to  promote  divisions  and  disturb  the  charoli. 
7.  That,  whether  they  accept  of  these  terms  or  not,  ihiay  are 
.welcome  to  table  chains  in  the  proper  judicature  against  any 
of  us,  and  that,  if  they  accept  these  terms  c^  any  other  that 
they  and  we  can  dev'ise,  all  other  grounds  of  complaint  shall 
be  removed  by.  public  trial,  or  by  su^h  method  as  they  or  we 
shall  determine.  These  proposals,  except  the  first- and  second^ 
are  evidently  identical  with  the  fKskuowledgmentft  made  .hy 
Tennent  in  his  letter  to  Dididnson.  They  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  offered  reconciliation  on  the  terms  o^his  own  cfaooa- 
ing.  On  meeting  in  the  aftempon,,  the  Brunswick  parly.aent 
for  answer,  that  they  judge  that  there  can  be  no  rejgular  method 
of  reconciliation  until  the  illegal  protest  be  withdrawn;  that 
:they  and  we  may  be  both  upon  an  equal  footing  in  the  r^gokir 
trial  x)f  the  difference.  They  alleged  that  there  were  miara- 
pr^ientations  and  unreasonid[>le  demands,  and  that  they  had 
several  charges  in  which  they  must  have  satisfaction  befiwi 
they  could  come  into  stated  union  with  them.  > 

The  New  York  Presbytery  had  prepared  and  sent  proposila 
of  a  different  character.  They  asked : — 1.  That  the  protest-be 
withdrawn,  and  that  the  excluded  members  peeM|#i)y  take 
their  seats  as  formerly.  The  synod  replied^tl|94'-|P9ii[>rote8t 
was  sufficiently  justified  by  the  reasonsi.tiiiUubwrtjil^  it;  aud 
that  the  only  sensible  exp^ent  for  remnjon  Af«Bi  Jfbr  the  ex- 
cluded to  give  under  .their  hands  a  qtatefngftfc'  jw>w  feur  they 
would  comply  with  the  demands  of  it,  by  nekno^ledging  their 
misconduct  and  by  giving  satisfactory  seoority.  against  the 
fears  of  its  being  repeated.  2.  They  proposed  tiiat  all  who  in 
future  are  privately  educated  for  the  ministry  shall  submit  to 
the  synod's  rule  or  else  ga  to  a  New  England  oollege  for  a 
year:  their  expenses  there,  if  need  be,  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  synod's  fund.  The  synod  replied,  tiiat  if  the  excluded 
refused  to  give  satisfetction  for  the  past,  it  was  unlikely  any 
equivalent  to  the  rule  would  be  of  service ;  and  that  the  best 
jnethod  would  be  for  them  to  state  what  satisfaction  they  are 
willing  to  give  on  this  head.  That  no  one  shall  close  his 
pulpit  against  any  brother,  and  no  one  encourage  separation 
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^  ElieBttion  from  pastonu  They  replied,  where  love  and 
esteem  actually  subsist,  there  ie  no  need  for  such  a  right  to 
4)e  pleaded  by  the  itinerant ;  and  where  jealousy  and  distrust 
ens^  Bueh  a  rule  would  undoubtedly  increase  them.  .  That  no 
minister  ought  to  be  allowed  to  itinerate  unless  by  order  of  his 
pmbytery,  and  by  concurrence  of  the  body  into  whote  bounds 
b»  goes.  Tliat  tibie  separations  w<ere.  already  mad^  and  that 
thoee'  concerned  in  them  ought  to  be  required  to  netum  to 
flmr  paistors,  or  be  dealt  with  as  disorderly.  4.  ^That  if  any 
one  has  or  thinks  he  has  ground  far  any  complahit  against  a 
brother,  he  shall  privately  seek  to  have  it  removed;  find  that 
on  fiuling,  he  may  cite  him  to  appear  before  his  presbytery. or 
the  fsynod  or- its  commission.  They  replied,  this  was  the  rule 
Useady,  and  that,  the  natural  method  was  the  best,  to  bring 
every  case  be£3]:eihe  next  highest  judieature.  6.  That  all 
treat  cme  another  as  if  no  difference  had  ever  existed.  They 
leplied^  this  was  impossible  imtil  repentance  were  shown  and 
•eoority  given;  and  was  unscriptural,  for  w^  are  required  to 
lebnke  them  that  siq,  and-  avoid  the  author  of  .division.  *  6. 
Tbey  urged,  that  at  this  session  some  plan  of  accommodation 
iboald  be  adopted,  but  that  if  none  could  be  agreed  on,  then 
they  asked  the  synod  to  give  leave  to  as '  many  of  their  mem- 
bers as  .pleased  -  to  erect*  a  new  synod,  to  be  in  communion 
wUh  ihem,  and  yearly^  by  the  interchange  of  two  corre^ond» 
etfits,  to  consult  the  general  interest  of  religion  in  these  parts. 
Vhey  refused-  on  the  ground  that  this  would  be  authorise,  and 
perpetuate  schism,  and  would  be  a  continual  temptation  to 
eeeh  party  to  build  up  itself  against  the  other;  but  that  if  the 
new  synod  should  be  erected,  though  they  could  not  but  regard 
ifeeSB  contentious  separation,  yet  they  would  endeavour  to  cul- 
tivate a  truly  Christian  and  charitable  disposition  toward?  them, 
ao  fiir  as  they  could ;  for  they  added,  they  had  reason  to  acknow- 
ledge that  ^e  remains  of  corruption  and  uncharitableness  did 
tpo  much  and  too  often  prevail  over  them. 
-: '  These  proposals  were  unanimously  rejected  by  the  synod. 
•  On  this,  Dickinson,  in  behalf*  of  his  co-presbyters,  declared 
thst  they  complained  of  no  unfriendly  or  unbrotherly  treatment 
flam  the  synod  td themjaelves,  but  that,  as  long  as  the  Brunswick 
brethren  were  excluded,  they  could  not  see  their  way  clear  to 
sit  and  act  as  though  we  were  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 


An  answer  to  this  paper  waa  read;  bot  it  wto  ttnaiHmbnfligr 
agreed  not  to  enter  it  on  the  record. 

The  Kew  York  brethren  had,  happily  escaped  the  diyiaioiil 
that  rent  and  tore  the  4K>ngregatioiia  in  West  Jenegr  and  P)ate» 
sylvania ;  they  had  seen  much  of  the  contending  in  If  ew  Bo^ 
land,  and  sympathized  with  the  moderate  party  which  hovf 
the  cross-fire  of  the  opposers  of  the  reTival  aa.d  the  fisTOWi 
ers  of  extravagances.  They  had  no  occasion  to  bnrden  thmif 
selves  with  Saal's  massive  armour,  and  ceold  not  uaderstaad 
Why  the  Protesters  and  thek*  associates  refused  to  hamess.theiii* 
selves  in  coats  of  mail  which  woxdd  render  them  helpLsui 
before  the  giants  that  were  in  those  days.  They  appioiudMd 
the  shield  on  the  golden  side,  while  the  others  saw  no  sign -of 
any  thing  better  than  brass.  They  were  at  their  ease,  and  oanUl 
not  hiave  compassion  on  those  whose  flockiivrere  s6atte(red,  md 
who  met  with  retverence  more  rarely  than  wdth  revilii^  Tla^ 
New  Yoik  terms  of  accommodation  would  hav^  been  rejeMed 
by  their  best  friends  in  New  England.  Dr.  Oolman  was  noi 
satisfied  with  Davenport's  ample  retraction,  till  he  added  t0  it 
an  explicit  condemnation  of  intrusions.  Li  Joly,.  174ft,  a;  lai^ 
timony  in  behalf  of  the  revival,  signed  by  many  ministers  Ju, 
New  England,  contained  this  proviso:— ^That  ministers  cfo  not 
invade  the  province  of  others,  and  in  ordinary  cases  preach  ill 
another's  parish  without  his  knowledge  and  against  hie  coup 
sent,  nor  encourage  new  and  indiscreet  young  candidatea.  to 
nmh  into  particular  places.  Colman'^  and  fourteen  othett 
concurred  in  the  testimony,  with  the  exception  of  the  articlf 
of  itinerancy,  or  ministers  and  others  intruding  into  parishei 
without  the  consent  of  the  pastors;  ^^ which  great  disorder  WBt 
apprehend  not  sufficientiy  testified  against"  The  New  SoA 
terms  proposed  to  sanction  this  itineran<^  on  the  largest  soaMi 
The  fhtnlmess  on  both  sides  is  pleasing.  The  Protesters  made 
their  demands  full  and  clear.;  each  party  understood  how  mnA 
was  asked,  and  how  much  was  yielded« 

In  1742,  several  of  the.back-inhabitants  of  Virginia  eap|>lir 
cated  the  commission  to  ask  4lie  Scottish  kirk  to  send  thflm  » 
probationer  or  a  minister.  The  letter  was  written,  btlt  was 
not  answered.    McDowell,  from  Virginia,  had  been  ordained  as 
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an  evangeliBt)  and  sent  to -them;  and  Hyndman  was  on  this 
supplication  ordained  and  sent  to  them. 

In  1743,  the  synod  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  in 
Edinburgh  the  low  and  melancholy  condition  of  the  church  for 
want  of  probationers  to  supply  numerous  vacancies,  and  for 
want  of- suitable  encouragement  of  ministers  in  new  settle- 
ments; and  asked  them  to  send  probationers  and  ministers, 
and  allow  tiiem  some  small  support  for  a  few  years  in  new 
places,  and  also  to  aid  in  estabUsbing  a  school.  Alison  and 
McDowell  wrote  to  some  gentlemen  in  Virginia,  begging  their 
interest  to  fUrther  the  application. 

The  Brunswick  party  had  not  h^en  idle;  they  ordained 
Robinson  and  Campbell  in  1742,  and  the  next  year,  Finley, 
McKnight,  Youngs,  and  Beatty.  They  also  licensed  Dean, 
and  sent  Treat  to  preach  at  Milfor4,  in  Connecticut,  and  heal 
the  separation  there.  Kobinson  went  through  the.  Valley  of 
Virginia  into  North  Carolina,  and  spent  two  years  in  ihanew 
settlements  there  and  beyond  the  Susquehanna. 
•  Davenport,  having  denounced  the  Boston  ministers,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  grand  jury  and  by  thcim  declared  to  be  insane. 
He  offered  himself  in  October,  1748,  as  a  member  of  Ifew 
Brunswick  Predbytery ;  the  p^ple  of  Hopewell,  New  Jersey, 
petitioning  that  he  might  supply  them  with  a  view  to  settle- 
ment. The  presbytery  examined  him,  and,  finding  him  hum- 
bled and  contrite  £or  some  of  tb^  things  in  which  they  thought 
him  faulty,  but  not  in  all,  they  could  not  allow  a  call  to  be 
presented  to  him,  but  suffered  the  people  to  ^'improve"  him 
for  the  next  six  months. 

Eady  in  February,  1743-4;  Gillespie*  waited  upon  New- 
castle Presbytery,  ^'convened  at  the  New  London  tnuit,  and 
then  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  presbytery  and  of 
a  very  numerous  congregation,  confessed  his  error  and  sin  in 
leaving  them,  and  solemnly  declared  he  was  sorry  he  had  ever 
joined  with  the  new  party ;  that  he  had  acted  rashly  and  divi- 
sively,  and  was  led  to  it  by  the  appearance  of  piety  in  some, 
and  by  not  duly  considering  and  comparing  the  protestation  and 
the  apology  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery.  He  thought 
that  die  things  laid  to  the  charge  of  said  presbytery,  and  used 
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as  a  ground  of  casting  theni  oYit,  had  not  been  tabIM  against 
them,  nor  they  called  to  an  acconnt  and  tried  before  their 
exclusion.  Whereas,  xspon  a  &ir  and  impartial  review  of  the 
a&ir,  he  fotind  there  wis  a  sufficient  ground  to*  cast  them  out 
in  1789,  when  they  gave  ill  their  apology^  because  in  it  tiiey 
tirgued  for  the  subversion  6f  the  Presbyterian  ^lan  of  govern- 
ment; ahd  paved  this  way  lot  all  the  anarch j"  and  Confusion 
that  has  followed  since.  Th6  letter  that  he  published  to  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  went  upon  a  fiilse  foundation,  asif 
tlie  bpology  had  not  been  tried ;  and  that,  by  their  adherin]g  to 
it  and  endeavouring  to  vindicate  it,  they  deseiVed  exclusion. 
He  was  received  ae  a  iikember  with  mutual  joy  and  satis- 
fection."  • 

In  1744,  none  of  New  York  Presbytery  we^e  present  in 
^nod,  and  they  sent  no  further  proposals.  Pomeroy  sent  his 
excuse  for  absence,  he  being  neaf  his  end.  Gillespie  appeared 
for  the  fii*st  tiihe  since  "Hile  rupture.  'Hutcheson  wrote  to  the 
synod  expressing  his  views  of  the  proceediHgB  on  both  sided, 
and  giving  his  advice.  They  sent  a  respectfiil  r^ply.te  him  by 
Alison.  J^amison  and  Stevenson  had  been  removed  by  death, 
Griffith  mid  Steel  had  been  ordained,  Bcouglil  received  from 
Scotland,  and  Bell  suspended  Newcastle  l^resbytely  new 
had  seven  mihisters,  all  present;  there  were  five  from  Donegal 
and  six  from  Philadelphia :  ther^  were  fifteen  elders.  McHenry 
was  chosen  moderator.  Many  people  of 'North  Carolina  re- 
quested the  synod  to  take  their  desolate  condition  into  consi** 
deration,  and  send  one  of  their  number  to  correspond  with 
them.  John  Thomson,  who  was  about  settling  in  Virginia, 
was  appoihted,  and  travelled  thifher  to  preach  to  them  and 
learn  fully  their  condition.  They  also  wrote  to  Wales,  that  a 
probationer,  speaking  the  language  of  the  Principality,  might 
be  sent  over. 

The  brethren  having  agreed  privately  to  establish'  a  school, 
the  synod  took  it  under  their  care,  and  resolved  to  ke€?p  it 
open  through  the  year,  that  all  who  please  may  have  their 
children  instructed  gratis  in  the  languages,  philosophy,  and 
divinity. '  It  was  to  be  supported  by  yearly  congregational  col- 
lections. Alison  was  chosen  master,  with  a  salary  of  twenty 
pounds,  with  leave  to  dioose  an  -usher,  to  whom  they  promised 
fifteen  pounds.    • 
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The  Bev.  Mr.  Dorsiii9»  or  DoFsey^  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church  in  Bjicks  county,  from  the  deputies  of  North  and  South 
Holland,  d^iring  of  the  synod  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
'ffigh  and  Low  Dutch  churches  in  the  province^  and'  of  the 
synod's  churches,  and  whether  they  can  he  united  in  one 
synods  or  whether  the  Dutch  can  he  formed  into  a  synod  by 
themselves, — ^the  synod  wrotie  to  the  deputies  of  thosp  synods 
and  to  the  Scotch  ministers  in  Rotterdam,  giving  the  account 
and  signifying  their  wiUibgness  to  join  with  the  Galvinist 
Dutch  churches.  They  represented  also  the  great  want  both 
of  High  and  Low  Dutch  ministers,  and  desired  them  to  help 
in  educating  men  for  the  ministry. 

The  Brunswick  party  sent  Blair  to  the  synod,  demanding 
that  a  portion  of  the  fund'  be  allowed  thenu  They  replied, 
that  they  saw  in  this  no  endeavour  for  peace  or  for  healing 
thQ  lamentable  divisions;  and  that  as  they  have  by  their  con* 
duot  forfeited  all  right  to  membei^hip,  their  demand  iB  highly 
unreasonable  and  unjust,  and  not  to  be  complied  with. 

Dickinson,  Pierson,  and  Kutman,  with  Gillespie,  were  put 
on  the  commission. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1744,  Davenport  made  a  free,  complete 
retraction  of  all  his  errors : — '^  I  had  the  long  fever  and  the 
omkeiy  humor  raging  at  once ;  mt  spirit  was  devoid  of  in- 
WABD  PEACE,  laying  too'  much  stress  on  externals,  neglect- 
ing the  heart,  being  full  of  impatience,  pride,  and  arrogance." 
^His  manner  was  so  changed;  it  was  with  such  a  mild,  plea- 
nnt,  meek  and  humble  spirit,  broken  fl;nd  contrite,  as. I  scarce 
ever  saw  exceeded  or  equalled.  He  asked  pardon  of  those  he 
liad' treated  amiss,  and  in 'a  large  assembly  made  a  public 
recantation  of  his  mistakes  aYid  offences." 

In  August,  1744,  Whitefield  arrived  in  New  England,  and 
remained  there  till  the  spring.  On  one  occasion,  while  preach- 
ing at  Webb's  meeting-house  in  Boston,  there  was  an  outcry 
and  great  confosion.  Dr.  Golman'*'  wrote  at  once  to  him,  not 
to  encourage-such  things  and  make  a  party  for  Moorhead,  the 
PraBbyterian<ministen  Whitefield  disclaimed  any  such  idea; 
and  Oolman  replied,  wishing  ^  such  things  might  be  confined 
to  walls,  where  I  always  esteemed  them  but  the  signs  of  the 
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weakness*  and  infirmity  of  minister  and  fmople.*'  A  body  of 
people  separated  at  Newburyport,  and  snbseqaenfly  became  a 
Presbyterian  dhurch.  When  Whiteftelrf  preached  in  their 
new  meeting-house,  such  was  his  kindness'^  on  tiie  head 
of  'Separations,  that  he  declared  to  the  congregation  before 
preaching,  that  he  would  not  have  appeared  there,  but  be- 
cause o(  the  snow,  and  the  other  places  of  "worship  being 
refused  him.  He  also  declared  at  that  time' against  ttnscrip- 
tural  separations. 

In  June^  1745,  the  General  Association  of  Cixinecticatt 
declared,  that  Whitefield  leaving  been  the  promoteif  or  fiftuhy 
occasion  of  the  prevailing  disorders,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
advisable  for  any  of  our  ministers  to  open  their  pulpits  to  him, 
during  hie  progress  through  this'  government^  or  for  any  of 
our  people  to  attend  his  administlrations. 

The  synod  in  1745  was  attended  by  Dickinsoir,  Pierson,  and 
Pembeiton,  with  his  eldet,  Nathaniel  Hazard ;  aU  of  Philadel- 
phia Presbytery  but  0uild ;  all  of  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and 
only  three — ^viz. :  Thomson,  Boyd,  and  Zanchy — ^from  Donegal. 
There  were  thirteen  elders.  Cathcart  was  chosen  moderator; 
Dickinson,  Pierson,  and  Pemberton  were  put  at  the  head  of 
^the  commission.  *  .-.  / 

At  the  request  of  tlm  New  York  brethren,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  them  and  ttccommodate  the  diffepenoe 
bett^een  them.  The  committee  did  not  succeed,  and  the  synod 
.spent  much  time  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  appointed 
Thomson,  Alison,  GrLSth,  Steel,  and  McDowell,  to  prepare  and 
bring  in  a  plan  of  union.  As  a  preliminary,  the  New  York 
brethren  declared  that  they  accounted  only  such  of  the-Bnins- 
wick  party  as  had  been  members  of  the  synod,  to  be  membess 
now. 

The  plan  was  prefaced  by  a  narrative  of  the  differences; 
and,  premising  that  the  -New  York  brethren  proposed  that 
all  the  members  of  the  synod  should  subscribe  the  essential 
agreements  on  which  the  synod  was  established,  they  concnr, 
and  dedare  those  agreements  to  be: — ^1.  In  all  pmdential 
acts,  every  meijiber  shall  either  actively  concur  or  peaceably 
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fiabmit  to,  and  not  counterad;  the  determinations  of  the  ma- 
jority j  or  else  withdraw*  if  he  have  not  freedom  of  con- 
science to  <X)mply.  2.  Only  the  amies  of  the  gospel  and  onr 
known  methods  shall  be  used,  when  anyone  sees  faultiness 
in  bis  brother's  life  or  doctrine.  ,8.  No  minister  shall  preach 
in  another's  charge,  unless  invited  by  him  or  appointed  by 
the  proper  authoiity;  and  new  erections  in  any  regulated 
congregations  shall  heither  be  maintained  or  supported  by 
any  of  our  membersc  4.  None  shall  be  admitted,  withont 
aalwaitting  to  examination  and  subscribing  these  agree- 
ments. '  5..  That  each  member  keep  a  day  of  fasting,  to 
moom  the  decline  of  .religion  and  implore  the  blessing 
of  God. 

The  New  York  brethren  immediately  declared  they  would 
not  be  united  with  them  on  this  plan,  and  desired  a  copy 
of  .it  for  their  presbytery.  They  proposed  that  they  be 
allowed  to  form,  with  tiie  consent  6f  the  synod,  a  new 
synod;  that  there  may  be  a  foundation  for  both  bodies  to 
act-  in  mutual  concert,  and  maintain  love  and  brotherly 
kindness.  The  synod  replied,  that  they  saw  no  just  ground 
for  their  withdrawal ;  yet,  seeing  they  proposed  to.  erect  a 
new  synod  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible, ;  we  shall 
endeavour  to  maintain  jChristian  affection  towards  them  and 
show  it  on  all  suitable  occasions  by  correspondence  and 
ftllowship. 

Minuteness  was  necessary  in  the  detail  of  the  measures 
whi^h  separated  the  Ne^-  York  Presbytery  from  the  Protest- 
&tBy  that  justice  might  be  done  to  the  ciharacter  of  the  latter, 
40  Christian  men  or  good  report.  They  insisted  on  one  point 
<mly,  to  which  the  New  York  brethren  could  not  fully  con- 
sent; for  they  concurred,  in  regarding  those  only  as  members 
of  the  synod  who  were  so  at  the  protestation.  All  ordained 
flince,  as  well  as  any  ordained  in  disregard  of  the  rule  con- 
cerning candidates,  were  not  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the 
synod^  even  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  protest,  until  the  ma- 
jonty  of  the  body  consented.  The  hinderance,  was  the  demand 
to  anuilgamate  the  Old  and  New  Bide  congregations,  as  if  no 
separation  had  taken  place;  to  unsettle  their  pastors;. and  to 
compel  the  people  to  return  to  the  old  meeting-houses.  The 
thing  was  impracticable ;  and,  even  if  ihe  Brunswick  party 
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had  fidthfallj  used  all  their  endeavours  to  effect  it,  their  aac- 
0688  would  have  amounted  only  to  filling. old  bottles  with  the 
new  fermenting  liquor,  merely  to  see  them  buist  aod  waate 
the  wines. 

It  was  a  kind  Providence  that  frustrated  their  well-meant 
endeavours  fi>r  a  reunion;  Separation  placed  both  parties  in 
a  position  to  see  other's  excellencies,  and  made  them  cordially 
desirous  of  drawing  together.  There  was  too  much  corrup- 
tion and  contentiousness,  and  too  frequent  yieldings  to  it,  in 
most  of  the  Protesters  and  the  excluded,  to  hiave  rendered 
union  comfortable.  Many  expedients  might  have  been  de* 
vised ;  but  it  is  a  blefising  that  cometh  of  the  Lord,  '^  to  make 
men  of  one  mind  in  a  house."  The  commission  met  at  Bran- 
dywine,  Delaware,  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  wrote  to  Ppesi- 
dent  Clapp  and  the  Trustees  of  Yale,  who,  in  reply,  expressed 
their  readiness  to  aid  them  in  sustaining  their  school,  and 
inquired  about  the  plan  of  it  and  the  state  of  the  synod. . 
^^Our  poor  undertaking  has  been  so  blessed  by  Providence 
as  to  exceed  our  expectations. .  Several  ministers  and  gentle 
men  have  helped. us  to  books,  to  begin  a  libraiy;  and  we  hope 
in  time  to  obtain  assistance  from  England,  Ireland,  and  else- 
where, to  found  a  college.  Our  fund  for  public  uses  is  consi- 
derable ;  but  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  apply  any  of  it  to 
the  school."  They  proposed  to  send  their  scholars  to  Yale, 
to  be  examined  by  the  president  and  fellows,  and  treated  only 
according  to  proficiency. 

The  particulars  are  lost  to  us  of  the  proposals  interchanged 
between  the  New  York  and  the  Brunswick  brethren,  before 
they  united  in  forming  a  union.  Whitefield  was  in  the 
country;  but  he  was  not  consulted,*  although  he  was  at 
New  York  very  shortly  before  the  new  synod  met  at  Eliza- 
bethtown. 

m 

^'  At  New  York,  Whitefield  found  the  seed  sown  had  spnii^ 
up  abundantly,  and  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  he 
many  instances.  Near  Freehold,  he  preached,  through 
interpreter,  to  the  Indians  who  had  been  converted  under 
Brainerd,  and  saw  nearly  fifty  in  a  school  learning  the  Aasem- 


*  **  His  seeming  to  faTonr  the  MoraTianB  causes  our  ministefs  to  keep  aloof 
from  him."— Bet.  Bdm  Ayret  to  Mr.  Bellamj,  Septomber,  1746.    MS.  Lottor. 
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bly's  Catechiem.  William  Tennent  seemed  to  enooamge  the 
miseian  with  his  whole  heart'' 

^^His  party  I  found  muohon  the  advance,"  is  all  that 
Whitefield  says  on  the  matter,  so  interesting  and  ao  important 
in  its  vast  and  happy  results.     - 

Fifty  persons  on  horseback  escorted  Whitefield  into  Phila- 
delphia^ where  he  found  Gilbert  Tcinnent  settled ;  and  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Oreat  Bouse  ofibrediiim  eight  hundred  pounds  if 
he  would  preach  for  them  six  months  in  the  year. .  It  appears 
that  he  urged  Bomaine  and  Br.  Haweb^  to  go  and  preach 
in  the  Great  House.  ^  He  remained  seven  days  in  the  city,— 
from  the  18th  to  the  20th.  .      > 

The  meeting  fo  constitute  the  synod  .was  large.  Of  Nevr 
Yoric  Presbytery  were  present,  Dickinson  and  his  elder, 
Joseph  Woodmffe ;  J^emberton  and  his  eldes,  Nathaniel  Ha- 
jsard;  Pierson ;  Simon  Herton;  Burr  and  his  elder,  Joseph 
Prudden ;  Johnes ;  Byram,  of  Mendhanv  and  his  elder,  Ben* 
jamin  Leonard ;  Sturgeon,  of  Bedfbid,  and  his  .elder,  John 
Ayres ;  aiid  A;  Horton.        - 

Of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  Gilbert  Tennent  and 
his  elder,  Samuel  Hazard;  LiEHnb;  Treat;  William  Ten- 
sent  and  his  elder,  Itobert  Cumming;  MoGrea  and  hie 
elder,  John  Graig;  Robinson;  Youngs;  Beatty  and  his 
elder^  Kichard  Walker;  McKnight  and  his  elder,  Peter 
Peryen. 

Of  Newcastle  Presbytery,  Samuel  Blair  and  his  elder,  John 
Love;  S.  Finley;  0.' Tennent;  John^  Blair  and  his  elder, 
Alexander  Moody. 

They  considered  and  adopted  the  fbUewing  plan  and  foun* 
dation  of  their  synodical  union  >^  -^ 

^^  1.  They  agree  that  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
with  the  Larger  and  8h<Mter  Catechisms,  be  the  public  con<» 
fession  of  ihehr  faith  in  suph  manner  as  was  agreed  unto 
by  the'^  Synod  of  Philadelphia^  in  the  year  1729^  and  to 
be  inserted  in  the  lAtter  end  of  this  book.  And  tiiey  declare 
their  approbation  of  the  Directoiy  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster,  as  the  general  plan  of  worship 
ahd  discipline! 

*  IJfe  iBd  TfmM  of  4he  0(miit«if  of  Aosthigdoii. 
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^*2.  They  agree  that,  in  matters  of  discipline,  and  those 
things  that  relate  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  our  churches, 
they  shall  be  determined  according  td  the  major  vote  of  minis- 
ters  and  elders,  with  which  vote  every  member  shall  activelj 
concur  or  pacifically  acquiesce ;  but  if  any  member  cannot  in 
conscience  agree  to  the  determination  of  the  majority,  but 
supposes  himself  obliged  to  act  contrary  thereunto,  and  thh 
synod  think  tiiemselves  obliged  to  insist  upon  it  as  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  we(l-being  of  our  churches,  in  that 
case  suchi  dissenting  member  promises  peaceably  to  with* 
draw  from  the  body,  without  endeavouring  to  raise  any  dis- 
pute or  contention  upon  the  debated  pointy  or  any  ui\)ust 
alienation  of  affection  from  them. 

^^  8.  If  any  member  of  their  body  supposes  that  he  hath 
any  thing  to  object  against  any  of  his  brethren  with  respect 
to  error  in  doctrine,  immorality  in  life,  or  negligence  in  hie 
ministry,  he  shall  not  on  any  account  propagate  the  scandal 
until  the  person  objected  .against  is  dealt  with  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  gospel  and  the  known  methods  of  their 
discipline. 

^^  4.  They  agree  that  all  who  have  a  competent  degree  of 
ministerial  knowledge,  are  orthodox  in  their  doctrine,  regular 
in  th^r  lives,  and  diligent  in  their  endeavours  to  promote 
the  important  designs  of  vital  godliness,  and  that  wiU  submit 
to  their  discipline,  shdll  be  >cheerfully  admitted  into  their  comr 
munion. 

^^And  they  do  also  agree  that;  in  order  to  avoid  alt  divisive 
methods  among  their  ministers  and  congregations,  and  to 
strengthen  the  discipline  of  Christ  in  the  churches  in  these 
parts,  they  will  maintain  a  correspondence  with  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  in  this  their  first  meeting,  by  appointing  two 
of  their  members  to  meet  with  the  said  Synod  of  Philadelphia 
at  their  next  convention,  and  to^conoert  with  them  3uch  mea> 
sures  as  may  best  prpmote  the  precious  interests  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  these  parts. 

^'  And  that  they  may  in  no  respect  encoui:age  any  factious 
separating  practices  or  principles,  they  agree  that  they  wiU 
not  intermeddle  with  judicially  hearing  the  Complaints,  or 
with  supplying  with  ministers  and  candidates  such  parties 
of  men,  as  shall  separate  from  any  Presbyterian  or  Congrega- 
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tional  churches  that  are  not  within  their  bounds,  unless  the 
matters  of  controversy  be  submitted  to  their  jurisdiction  or 
advice  by  both  parties." 

Compared  with  the  proposals  offered  by  the  Protesters, 
these  articles  look  almost  as  if  drawn  by  the  letter.  The 
fourth  article  is  so  contrary  to  all  that  had  been  taught  about 
graceless  and  unconverted  preachers,  that  it  might  have  been 
brought  in  by  Thomson  and  Bobert  Cross  and  accepted  by 
any  one  of  the  Old  Side. 


Sia  wuwuk's  history  or  tki 


CHAPTER  vnr. 

AcTTNG  hj  themselvesy  and  en^ged  in  constituting  a  synod 
for  themselves,  the  New  Side  yielded  much  to  the  New  York 
brethren,  without  imagining  they  were  yielding  any  thing.* 
Demanded  as  articles  of  submission  by  Philadelphia  Synod, 
most  of  the  terms  of  the  Plan  would  have  been  rejected  super- 
ciliously. 

Dickinson  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Pemberton  cled^ 
and  they  two  were  appointed  a  committee  to  meet  with  the 
Philadelphia  Synod  and  propose  terms  of  agreement  and  cor- 
respondence. An  interloquitur  was  held,  probably  to  agree 
on  the  terms  to  be  offered  by  them ;  and  a  commission  was 
appointed,  embracing  four  members  of  the  New  Yoik  Presby- 
tery, and  two  fjx)m  each  of  the  other  presbyteries. 

Philadelphia  Synod  met  May  29, 1746,  with  twelve  minis- 
ters and  eleven  elders.  No  new  members  had  been  added, 
and  Bertram  and  Scougal  had  died.  The  smallpox  being  in 
Philadelphia,  the  committee  of  New  York  Synod  did  not  at* 
tend ;  but  Dickinson  wrote,  desiring  correspondence,  each  body 
to  send  yearly  to  the  other  two  of  their  members,  and  pro- 
posing a  triennial  meeting,  by  delegates,  in  some  convenient 
place,  ^*to  order  public  affidrs  for  the  gloiy  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  the  church."    They  replied : — 


*  SAmael  Finley  to  BclUmj,  EUnbethtoim,  September  20,  1745.  « I  can  trnfy 
tympAtliiie  with  yon  in  yonr  grierances  as  to  the  declension  of  religion  and  to 
thoee  horrendous  principles  yon  mention;  they  are  antinomian  and  enthnmaiHc. 
....  We  hare  some  that  treat  ns  in  the  same  way  as  yonr  Eastern  £xhorter«»  and 
equally  perrert  the  Seriptnrea,  ignorantly  taking  some  scriptoral  expresaioBS  fm, 
their  full  extent,  and  will  not  obaenre  the  limitotionfl  made  by,  other  ScriptarH. 
But  I*m  so  hurried  I  cannot  write  the  fourth  part  of  what  I  would,  ^t  are  joined 
in  a  synod  with  New  York  Presbytery.  Religion  is  not  liTely  with  ns ;  yet  tomo- 
tiflMt  a  sinner  b  baronet  hoaw  aad  aainte  xefreahod.*' 
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^^ReVBRBND  and  D^R  BROTHSB:-f- 

.  ^<  We  had  yonrs  laid  before  us  by  Mr.  Andrews,  and  trust  we 
can  heartily  join  in  all  propefr  methods  to  promote  the  gloiy 
of  God,  the  interest  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  welfare  of  the 
churches  in  these  ^turts ;  and  shall  readily  join  with  you  in 
remembering  each  other  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  praying 
for  each  other's  gospel  endeavours  to  advance  religion.  We 
are  also  pleased,  that  attempts  are  making  by' you,  to  prevent 
divisive  methods.  We  would  desire^  you  might;  communicate  to 
us  the  plan  on  which  you  have  erected  yourselves,  i;diat  general 
agreements  you  have  brouglit  the  members  under  on  their  ad- 
mission, and  who  are  members  with  you.  When  we  are  better 
acquainted  with 'these  things,  we  can  the  more  readily  judge- 
kow  we  shall  be  able  to-  answer  your  desires.  We  can  assure 
you  of  our  remrd  and  fiiendship,'  and  of  our  praVers  for  the 
divine  blessiToo  your  person  and  ministerii^  L4».'!        ' 

In  their  letter  to  the  Bector  and  the  Trustees  of  Yale,  they 
say,  ^^The  New  York  Synod's  proposals  seem  &ir;  but,  till  the 
dividers  of  our  churches  (and  they  chiefly  make  up  that  body) 
declare  against  the  late  divisivd^  uncharitable  practices,  and  show 
UB  in  what  way  they  intend  to  have  their  youth  educated  for 
the  ministry,  we  shall  be  shy  to  conq^ly  witii  iiieir  proposals.^ 
The  omission  of  sending  tlie*  plan  and  the  list  .of  members 
of  the  new  synod  was  a  £Ettal  one.  Had  Dickinson  met  with 
them^  it  would  have  been>  suppliedy  and  the  way  prepared  for  a 
leconciliation  and  for  friendly  intercourse  as  two  contiguous 
and  distinct  judicatories. 

The  next  meeting  of  New  York  Synod  wiia  in  the  springs 
and  was  very  smalL  The  members  were  prevented  'from  at- 
tending by  the  appreheneaon.  of  smallpox  and  other  difficulties. 
Dickinson  preached  &om  Psalm  Xziv.  4 ;  and  Pemberton  waa 
chosen  mod^Ator.  The  reply  of  -the  Synod  of  Philadelphia 
was  read;  but  no  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  it  at 
this  time,  or  at  the  meeting  in  May,  1747,  or  in  1748.  During 
ibis  time,  Hobinson,  Dickinson,  Brainerd,  and. Tucker  died; 
and  there  were  ordained  Boan,  Sackett,  Bostwick,  Grant,, 
^Hunter,  Dean,  Green,  Lawrence,  Davies,  Arthur,  Sterling,  Bay, 
«nd  Prudden.  Davenport^  Symmes,  and  Lewis  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Long  Island  or  New  England. 
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Nothing  was  done  on  the  subject  of  union  or  correspond*^ 
enee  with  the  New  York  Synod  by  the  Old  Syned  in  1747  or 
1748.  The  meeting  in  1747  was  small, — ^twelve  ministers  and 
twelve  elders.  "*"  Andrews  had  been  removed  by  death,  and 
four  ministers  had  been  ordained: — ^Thom,  Dick, Hamilton,  and 
Hector  Alison-.  In  1748,  there  were  fourteen  ministers  pre- 
sent, and  twelve  elders;  Dickliad  died,  and  Brown  had  been 
received  from  Scotland.  , 

During  this  lull  in  the  storm,  which  so  completely  becalmed 
the  two  ships  of  Zion  that  they  attempted  no  intercourse,  thm 
spirit  of  Gilbert  Tennent  stirred  within  him,  and  he  preached,. 
June  20, 1749,  the  ^^Irenicum;  or,  a  Plea  for  the  Peace  oi\ 
Jerusalem." 

In  May,  1749,  the  New  York  Synod  met,  with  ttren1y-t¥W> 
ministers  and  six  elders.  Twenty-one  ministers  were  absent. 
Dean  had  died  and  Allen  had  been  received^  and  Rodgen^- 
Smith,  John  Brainerd,  and  Richards  had  been  ordained.  The 
Presbytery  of  Suffolk  was  admitted  into  the  synod,  and  Mr. 
Prime  and  Mr.  Brawn  took  their  seats. 

A.  motion  was  made  for  making  proposals  to  the  Philadelphii^ 
Synod -for  a  union :  it  was  considered  the  next  day,  and,  after 
much  reasoning,  was  carried  by  a  great  majority.  Among^ 
the  absentees  were  Samuel  and  John  Blair,  William  and 
Charles  Tennent,  Wales,  and  Sterling. 

The  paper  was  bs  follows : — 

"  The  Synod  of  New  York  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  mmny 
unhappy  consequences  that  flow  from  our  present  divided 
state,  and  have  with  pleasure  observed  a  spirit  of  moderation; 
increasing  between  many  of  the  members  of  both  synods. 
This  opens  a  door  of  hope,  that,  if  we  were  united  in  one  body,: 
we  might  be  able  to  carry  on  the  designs  of  religion  in  future 
peace  and  agreement  to  our  mutual  satisfaction ;  and,  though 
we  retain  the  same  sentiments  of  the  work  of  "Gtod  which  we 
formerly  did,  yet  we  esteem  mutual  forbearance  our  duty, 
since  we  all  profess  the  same  Confession  of  Faith  and  Diree* 
tory  of  Worship.  We  would,  therefore,  humbly  propose  to 
our  brethren  of  the  Syno^  of  Philadelphia,  that  all  our  former 


*  OilloBpie,  tihoiigh  reeorded  as  absenti  was  pr«6«nt  on  the  seoond  day  of  thr 
meeUng.  ^  «  .  <  . 
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differences  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivijOHy  and  that  for  the 
time  to  come,  both  synods  be  xml);ed  into  one,  and  that  hence- 
forth there  be  no  contentions  amopg  ns;  but  to  ^arry  towards 
each  other  in  the  most  peaceable  and  brotherly  manner,  which 
we  are  persuaded  will  be  for  the  honour  of  our  Master,  the 
credit  of  our  profession,  and  the  .edification  of  the  churches 
committed  to  our  care.  Accordingly,  we  appoint  the  Rev. 
Me^rs.  John  Pierson,  Gilbert  Tenneiit,  Ebenezer  Pemberton, 
and  Aaron  Burr,  to  be  our  delegates  to  wait  upon  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  with  thetfe  proposals.  And  if  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia  see  meet  to  join  with  us  in  this  design,  and  •will 
please  to  appoint  a  commission  to  meet  for  that  purpose,  we 
appoint^ the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Pierson,  Ebenezer  Pemberton, 
Aaron  Burr^  Gilbert  and  William  Tenhent,  Richard  Treat, 
Samuel  or  John  Blair,  John  Roan,  Samuel  Finley,  Ebenezer 
Prime,  David  Bostwick,  and  James  Brown,  (whom  we  appoint 
a  commission  of  the  synod  for  the  ensuing  year,)  to  meet  with 
the  commission  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  they  shall  choose,  to  determine  th^  affidr  of  .the 
union,  agreeable  to  the  preliminary  articles  concluded  upon 
by  this  syiiod;  and  it  is  agreed  that. any  other  of  our  members 
who-  shall  please  to  meet  with  the  eomn48sion  shall  have 
liberty  of  voting  and  acting  in  said  af&ir  equally  with  the 
members  of  said  commission.  Which  articles  proposed  as  a 
general  plan  of  union  are  as  follows,  viz.: — 

*^  1.  To  preserve  the  .common  peace,  we  would  propose  that 
all  names  of  distinction  which  .have  been  made  use  of  in  the 
late  times  be  forever  abolished.    • 

<^  2..  That  every  member  assent  uilto  and  adopt  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  Directory,  according  to  the  plan  formerly 
agreed  to  by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  tha  years • 

^^  8.  That  every  member  promise,  that  after  any  question  has 
been  determined  by  the  major  vote,  he  wilt  actively  concur  or 
passively  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  body;  but  if  his  con- 
science permit  him  to  do  neither  of  these,  tiiat  then  he  shall 
be'  obliged  peaceably  to  withdraw  from  our  synodical  com- 
munion, without  any  attempt  to  make  a  schism  or  division 
among  us*  Yet  this  is  not  intended  to  extend  to  any  cases 
but  those  which  the  synod  judgee^  essential  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine or  discipline. 
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'<<  4.  That  all  our  respeotive  ccmgregations  and  vac 
acknowledged  as  congregationB  belon^ng.  to  the  8> jiou,  oni 
continue  under  the  care  of  the  same -presbytery  as  now  they 
are,  until  a  fiayonrable   opportunity  presents  for  an  advan* 
tagcous  alteration. 

^'  5,  That  we  all  agree  to  esteem  and  treat  it  as^a  censurable 
evil,  to  accuse  any  of'  our  members  of  error  in  doctrine  or 
immorality  in  conversation,  any  otherwise  than  by  private 
reproof,  till  the  accusation  has  been  brought  before  a  regmhur 
judicature  and  issued  according  t6  the  known  rules  of  our 
discipline." 

The  Synod  of  Philadelphia  met  the  week  following:  four 
ministers  present  from  each  presbytery,  and  ten  elders.  One 
minister  had  been  ordiuned.  Joseph  Tate  and  Brown  had 
returned  to  Scotland.  At  the  first  sederunt,  the  prc^oeals  for 
peace  and  union  were  brought  in  by  the  four  delegates  of  New 
York  Synod,  and  the  synod  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
and  spent  the  next  morning  in  considering  them. 

The  delegates  agreed  to  the  following  concessions  and 
amendments  in  the  proposalsi 

1'.  We  retain  the  same  sentiments  of  the  work  of  Gk>d  which 
we  formerly  did,  [though  great  and  good  men  have  been  of 
different  opinions.] 

In  the  third  article  to  strike  out  ^' yet  this  is  not  intended," 
&c.,  and  to  substitute  ^^  always  reserving  a  liberty  for  snch 
dissentrng  members  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  sjmod 
in  a  peaceable  manner."  To  add  two  articles: — ^^6.  That 
there  be  no  intrusion  into  the  bounds  of  presbyteries  or  pae» 
toral  charges  against  the  inclination  of  presbyteries  or  pastors. 

^'7.  That  all  candidates  for  the  work  of  the  ministiy 
either  be  examined  by  the  synod  or  its  commission  previous 
to  their  admission  on  trials  by  any  of  our  presbyteries,  or  else 
be  obliged  to  obtain  a  college-diploma,  or  a  certificate,  from  the 
president  and  trustees  of  the  college,  of  their  having  been 
examined  and  found  qualified." 

Gilbert  Tennent  only  objected  to  the  synodical  examination 
of  candidates. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  two  commissions  should  ripen 
things  for  the  next  synodical  meetings,  but  not  finally  deter- 
mine any  thing. 
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The  synod,  at  the  close  of  ihis  conferenoey  resolved^  as  the 
delegates  have  given  us  some  hope  of  our  great  ground  of 
complaint  being  removed,  to  leave  the  matter  to  a  commis* 
sion ;  and  to  lay  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Synod's  plan  and 
confessioti  before  every  presbytery;  and  that,  if  .possible,  every 
member  be  consulted;  and  that  the  presbyteries  offer  what 
else  they  think  necessary  for  tins  valuable  end,  and  give  it  in 
charge  to  those  of  their  members  who  are  of  the  commission, 
to  treat  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  New  York  Synod  at  Tren* 
ton,  in  October.^ 

John  Thomson  was  then  labouring  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia } 
and  the  moderator,  Timothy  Ghiffith,  was  ordered  to  write  to 
him  on  this  head. 

B^  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  reeords  of  each  of  the 
three  presbyteries  for  that  year  are  lost.  . 

On  the  4th  of  October,  the  two  commissions  met  to  tt^at 
upon  the  overture  of  union.  From  the  Philadelphia  Synod, 
there  were  four  Protesters, — Gross,  B6yd,  Callicart,  and  Alison ; 
two  who  had'  adhered  to  *them  at  the  rupture,— Cowell  and 
McHenry;  and  two  members  ordained  since, — Griffith  and 
Thom.  From  the  New  York  Synod  there  iwre  present,  of 
those  who  were  excluded  by  the  protest,  Gilbert  and  William 
Tennient,  Treat,  and  Samuel  Blair ;  three  of  those  who,  in 
those  tiying  times,  had  as  probationers  and' candidates  been 
strongly  identified  with'  them, — Samuel  Finley,  James  Blair, 
and  Roan ;  two  who  had  signed  the  New  York  Presbytery's 
protest  against  the  exclusion, — ^PiersonandPemberton;  and 
two  new  members, — ^Lewis  andvArthur. 

Of  the  New  York  commission,  there  Were  absent.  Burr, 
Prime,  Bostwick,  and  Brown.  '  Cowell  was  chosen  moderator, 
and  Arthur  clerk.  Leave  had  been  granted  by  the  New  York 
Synod  to  their  members  not  in  commission  to  attend  and  have 
equal  liberty  of  voting  with  those  in  commission.  A  number 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege:  their  names  are  not 
given.  Several  who  had  not  been  present  in  forming  the 
general  plan  of  union  desired  a  private  conference  with  their 
brethren,  that  they  might  be  fully  acquainted  with  each  other's 
sentiments,  and  with  the  general  concesifions  or  preliminary 
articles  made  by  their  committee.  The  commissioners  ad- 
journed tiU  the  next  day,  when  the  New  York  brethren,  waiv- 
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ing  all  other  matters,  immedifttely  inBisted  that  the  protest 
should,  by  some  autheniic  and-formal  act  of  the  Philadelphia 
Synod,  be  declared  null  and  void.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
reported  by  some  of  the  Old  Side  that  the  protest  was  to  be 
confirmed,  and  the  New  York  Synod  to  be  received  on  .that 
footing;  and  that  this  was  the  reason  of  their  mentioning  the 
protest  in  particular.  The  debates  on  this  he^  rose  very 
high ;  and,  no  prospect  appearing  of  coming  to  any  oonclusipiiy 
by  reason  of  some  of  the  Kew  York  brethren  being  unable  to 
agree  on  the  explication  of  their  own  plan,  they  unanimously 
agreed  that  each  synod,  at  its  next  session,  more  fully  prepare 
proposals  for  accommx>dation,  and  interchange  them;  and  OuA 
in  the  mean  time  there  be  a  mutual  endeavour  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  candour  and,  friendship. 

The  principal  things  to  be  considered  by  the  synods  were,-r- 
1.  The  protest;  2.  The  paragraph  about  essentials;  3.  Of 
presbyteries. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  met  May  16, 1750.  There  was  a 
large  attendance.  They  had  lost  Jjwaxh  by  death,  had  received 
Spencer,  and  ordained  Ayres  and  Reid.  Gilbert  and  Charles 
Tennent  were  absent,  with  Samuel  Finley  and  all  of  the  Bofr 
folk  Presbytery.  They  w^re  not  able  to  proceed  to  make  fur- 
ther proposals  for  union,  the  minutes  of  their  last  meeting  and 
the  plan  not  being  in  the  house.^  They  expressed  to  the  Phila> 
delphia  Synod  their  regret,  and  professed  their  design  to  enter 
upon  that  affair  the  next  year. 

The  Philadelphia  Synod  met  on  the  23d  of  May,  1750. .  The 
venerable  John  Thomson  had  come  from  Virginia  to  be  pre- 
sent at  this  interesting  period.  Craig  was  also  there.  There 
were  besides,  from  Donegal  Presbytery,  Boyd,  Elder,  Zanchji 
Caven,  and  Tate.  From  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  there  were 
Cross,  Elmer,  Cowell,  Guild,  and  McHenry.  From  Newcastle^ 
Cathcart,  Alison,  McDowell,  Griffith,  Steel,  Hamilton,  alid 
Hector  Alison.  There  were  fourteen  elders.  Thorn  had  de- 
ceased, and  no  new  member  had  been  added. 

On  receiving  the  minute  of  the  Kew  York  Synod  in  relation 
to  the  union,'  they  joined  them  in  regretting  that  a  thing  so 
much  desired  by  them  cannot  be  pipsecuted ;  and,  hoping  to  have 
their  expectations  answered  by  such  proposals  next  year  as  ahaU 
effectually  promote  union,  they  would  heartily  join  with  them  in 
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the  mean  time  in  such  measures  as  shall  promote  candovr  and 
friendship. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  met  at  IPTewark  in  the  following 
September,  1750.  A  large  attendance  of  ministers,  but  only 
three  elders.  Among  the  absentees  were  Gilbert  and  Charles 
Tennenty  Samuel  and  John  Blair,  Roan,  Rodgers,  and  Davies. 
Treat,  William  Tennent,  Finley,  Green,  and  Spencer  were  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  proposals  for  union,  and  the  synod  approved 
their  draught  of  -a  plam  They  ordered  the  clerk  to  place  a 
copy  in  the  hands  of  Samuel  Hazard,"*"  of  Philadelphia,  to  be 
by  him  delivered  to  the  Synod  of  PbiladelphiaVben  he  shall 
have  received  their  proposals. 

The  Philadelphia  Synod  met  in  May,  1751,  having  lost 
David  Evans  and  Samuel  Cliven  by  death.  The  attendance 
was  small, — eleven  ministers  and  ten  elders.  Being  unpre- 
pared to  send  proposals,  not  having  their  previous  minutes  at 
hand,  they  resolved  to  meet  in  the  fitU,  that  the  Synod  of  New 
York  ^'  may  consider  our  overtures  and  take  proper  measures 
for  concluding  a  union.  We  recommend  it  to  them  to  use  all 
endeavours  to  promote  a  healing  spirit ;  and  we  shall,  through 
divine  assistance,  endeavour  to  do  the  same,  that  our  designs 
may  be  brought  to  a  comifortable  issue." 

Ten  ministers  and  four  elders  assembled  in .  September, 
1751,  and,  having  seriously  and  maturely  considered  the  affitir 
of  union,  agreed  to  ^comply  with  the  proposals  laid  down  bj 
the  Synod  of  New  York  in  1749  "  as  closely  and  as  far  as  we 
can  expect  to  preserve  our  future  peace  and  union."  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  plans  will  be  seen  by  exhibiting  them 
Bide  by  side. 

r 

m  PLAV  OF  TBS  8TN0D  OF  HSW  TOBK,    TBS  PLAH  OF  TBI  8TH0D  OF  PBILA* 
OMITTBD  nr  1760,  but  BIIHO  TBB         DILPBIA,  PB0P08BD  Uf  1751. 
FlBtT  FBOP08AL  III  1749. 

1.    Thftt    all    oames   of  distinotioDB 
made  use  of  in  late  timee  be  foroYor 
abolished. 
1.  Tbat  erery  member  assent  nnto  2.  That  STery  member  giTe  his  assent 

*  The  seeond  son  of  Nathaniel  Hazard,  an  elder  in  New  York  from  1728  to  1745. 
He  was  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  an  elder  in  the  Second  Church,  and  an 
original  and  actiTe  trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

He  was  the  (hther  of  Ebeneier  Hazard,  to  whom  we  are  so  largely  indebted  for 
the  pmtiTStion  of  tke  luiteriali  of  our  chureh*  history. 
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aihI  reotiTe  tbe  Westmhister  CoDferaion 
and  Catechisms  as  the  confession  of  his 
faith,  aeeording  to  the  plan  agreed  to 
hy  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  1729, 
and  agree  to  the  Directory  as  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  worsUp  and  dbdpllM. 


2.  That  all  antters  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  nugerity  of  Yotes,  to  which 
determination  all  shall  submit;  bat  if 
any  cannot  in  conscience  snbnut  to  a 
particular  act  or  determination  of  the 
body,  he  shall,  after  sufficient  liberty  of 
reasoning  and  modest  remonstration,  be 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  9ar  synodical 
communion:  provided  always  that  this 
last  article  shall  not  exteud  to  any  caees 
but  such  as  the  synod  judges  eeeential 
in  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline. 

8.  That  it  shall  be  treated  as  a  cen- 
surable misconduct  for  any  member  to 
charge  any  of  his  brethren  with  ervors 
in  doctrine,  or  immorality,  except  in  a 
way  of  priTate  reproof  or  judicial  pro- 
cess ;  and  that  none  shall  be  judicially 
condemned  or  censured  without  a  fair 
trial  and  process,  according  to  the  known 
rules  of  our  cKsoipline. 


4.  That  no  candidate  shall  be  taken 
on  trials  by  any  presbytery  without  a 
degree  or  certificate  from  the  president 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  tutors  and 
trustees  of  some  college,  testifying  to 
the  sufficiency  of  his  learning,  except  in 
extraordinary  cases,  in  which  the  pres- 
byteries shall  be  accountable  to  the 
synod. 


to  the  Westudnster  Conftsalsii  and  Ikl- 
rectory,  according  to  the  plan  agrss^ 
on  in  our  synod. 

And  that  no  acts  be  made,  but  eon- 

eeminj^  what  appears  to  the  body  plaia 

'duty,  or  coooeming  opinSons  that  in 

belieTB  relate  to  the  great  troths  of 

religion. 

And  that  all  pdbltc  and  AindamentU 
agreements  of  this  synod  stand  safe. 

8u  That  cTery  member  eE^ga^e  that,  aftv 
any  question  has  been  determined  by  % 
major  Yote,  he  will  actiTely  concur  or 
passirely  BtA)mit  to  the  judgment  of  th^ 
body ;  or,  if  his  eonedenoe  will  not  pei^ 
mit  him  to  comply  with  either,  then  he 
shall  be  obliged  peaceably  to  withdraw^ 
always  reserring  him  a  liberty  to  sue 
for  a  reriew,  or  to  lay  his  grieTaadli 
before  the  body  in  a  Christian 


5.  That  it  shall  be  treated  as  irre- 
gular for  any  minister  or  candidate  to 


4.  That  it  be  esteemed  a  culpabls 
eril,  and  treated  as  such,  to  accuse  any 
of  our  brethren  of  error  in  dootrlne  or 
immorality  in  practice,  other^rise  than 
by  priTate  admonition,  or  to  spread  ^eril 
surmises  that  he  is  graceless  or  uncon^ 
Terted,  till  the  accusation  has  been 
brought  before  a  regular  judicature  and 
issued  according  to  the  rules  of  wdl* 
known  church  discipline. 

And  that  no  person  be  excluded  trom 
any  of  our  judicatures  without  regular 
proceedings,  acoording  to  onr  known 
rules  of  discipline. 

6.  That  all  candidates  for  the  nunistcy 
be  examined  either  by  the  synod  ot  its 
commission,  and  be  approTed  by  them 
in  the  languages  and  philosq|»hy,  or.  be 
obliged  to  bring  a  college-certificate  or 
diploma  that  they  are  suitably  qualified 
according  to  the  rules  of  that  college, 
before  they  be  admitted  to  trials  in  any 
of  our  presbyteries;  and  wo  promise 
that  we  will  encourage  then  to  &U  in 
with  this  last,  as  the  most  honouraUs 
and  customary. 

That  there  be  no  intrusion  into  the 
bounds  of  ai^  of  our  prssbjtnries  or 
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preach  or  perform  other  ministerial  of- 
fices in  the  congregations  of  other  mi- 
nisters belonging  to  our  body,  contrary 
to  their  minds. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  shall  be  deemed 
mbrotherlj  for  any  minister  to  refose 
hit  oQpaant^  withonfc  weighty  reaBons^ 
when  amicably  desired. 

6.  That  an  the  seyeral  presbyteries 
belonging  to  both  synods  respectively 
■hall  continue  distindt  presbyteries  as 
low  th^ar^  aQ4 


pastoral  charges  withont'  tiie  conseni 
of  the  presbytery  or  minister  first  o^* 
tained,  explicitly  or  implicitly. 


That  the  seyeral  congregations  and 
Taoandes  niay  continue  onder  the  same 
presbytfliriet  as  at  present 


7.  Tliat  the  protestation  made  in  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in  1741  be  de- 
clare henceforth  void  and  of  none  ef- 
fMt,  and  that  the  proposed  onion  shall 
not  be  nnderstood  to  imply  an  agree- 
ment or  consent  to  the  protest  on  our 
part 

8.  As  this  synod  doth  belieTC  that  a 
glorious  work  of  God's  Spirit  was  car 
ried  on  in  the  late  religions  appear- 
ances, (thovgh  we  dodbt  not  there  were 
sereral  fellies  and  extravagances  of  peo- 
ple and  artifices  of  Satan  intermixed 
with  it)  it  woald  be  pleasing  and  de- 
mrable  to  us,  and  what  we  hope  for,  that 


6.  That  our  presbyteries  shall  b« 
made  up  eyerywher^  of  the  ministen 
that  liye  oontiguoua,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  old  and  new  presbyteries  for  ol4 
and  new  congregations  to  repair  to  an4 
obtain  ministers  bearing  party  names ; 
and  that  any  minister  may,  on  applksft* 
tion  to  the  synod,  have  liberty  to  Join 
with  any  neighbouring  presbyteiy  ht 
shall  choose,  if  they  think  it  for  edifiotr 
tion  to  allow  him. 

That  such  congregations  where  theM 
are  new  erectiona,  and  each  is  able  to 
support  a  minister,  shall  be  continued  f 
that  where  there  are  twjo  parties,  $nd 
both  yaoant,  and  neither  is  able  to  sup* 
port  a  minister,  all  care  be  taken  te 
unite  them ;  and  that  where  erections 
haye  been  made  by  these  diyisiye  pnuyr 
tices  to  the  disadyantage  of  former 
standing  congregations,  the  mimsteri 
supplying  them  shall  be  removed,  and 
all  proper  methods  taken  to  heal  the 
breach.  We  hope  few  will  be  aflbcted 
hardly  by  this,  for  they  may  find  mor^ 
comfortable  settlements  in  our  nume- 
rous vacancies. 
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both  BjnodB  xnaj  come  so  far  to  agree 
in  their  Bentiments  about  it,  as  to  gire 
their  joiut  tefctimonj  thereto. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  received  these  proposals  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  having  met  on  September  26  of  the 
same  year,  (1751.)  Samuel  Blair,  "the  greatest  light  in  these 
parts,*'  had  taken  wing  and  flown  to  his  heavenly  home. 
Thomas  Arthur  was  also  dead.  There  had  been  ordained. 
Thane,  Mofiett,  Graham,  Kennedy,  Chesnutt,  Cumming,  Jona- 
than Elmer,  Todd,  and  Hugh  Ileniy.  Gilbert  Tennent  ani 
Charles  were  again  absent.  The  attendance  of  ministers  was 
large.     There  were  only  eleven  elders. 

The  Philadelphia  plan  was  considered,  and  Pierson,  Finley, 
Smith,  Beatty,  and  the  moderator,  John  Blair,  were  appointed 
to  draw  up  an  answer,  which  was  approved  by  the  synod,  and 
is  as  follows  :* — 

"  The  proposals  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  for  union  with 
this  synod  were  opened  and  read.  The  synod,  after  deliberate 
perusal  of  them,  are  pleased  in  observing  any  steps  taken 
towards  the  uniting  the  two  synods,  and  that  our  brethren 
of  the  Philadelphia  Synod  profess  a  peaceable  disposition, 
and  determine  to  concur  with  our  proposals  as  closely  and 
as  far  as  they  can,  in  their  present  view  of  things.  But,  as 
they  have  not  seen  fit  to  comply  with  some  of  the  particu- 
lars proposed  by  us  so  closely  as  we  could  have  wished,  we 
judge  it  becomes  our  professions,  and  our  endeavours  for  peace, 
to  be  candidly  open  and  free  in  pointing  out  those  things  from 
which  we  disagree  in  their  present  plan  of  accommodation. 

"  1.  Though  the  synod  should  make  no  acts  but  concern- 
ing matter  of  plain  duty,  or  opinions  relating  to  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  yet,  as  every  thing  that  appears  plain  duty 
and  truth  unto  the  body  may  appear  at  the  same  time  not 
to  be  essential,  so  we  judge  that  no  member  or  memben 
should  be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  our  communion  upon  his 
or  their  not  being  able  actively  to  concur  or  passively  submiti 
unless  the  matter  be  judged  essential  in  doctrine  or  discipline. 

"  2.  We  cannot  agree  that  all  the  public  and  fundamental 
agreements  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  should  stand  safe,  if 

*  Bcoords,  pp.  246,  246. 
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this  is  understood  to  extend  to  agreements  made  by  said 
synod  since  the  ruptare  happened. 

^^  3.  We  cannot  see  that  it  will  consist  with  the  peace  and 
edification  of  the  church  to  nse  any  coercive  measares  to 
oblige  people  to  be  nnder  the  ministry  of  those  whom  they  do 
not  choose,  or  to  dissolve  and  new-model  presbyteries. 

"  4.  Seeing  by  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence  we  have 
now  a  college  erected,  we  see  no  necessity  for  the  alternative 
of  the  synod  or  their  commission  examining  candidates  beforo 
they  be  admitted  to  presbyterial  trials. 

^^  As  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  had  not  our  last  proposals 
before  them  when  they  drew  up  the  present  plan  of  accom- 
modation, we  refer  them  to  said  proposals,  as  to  what  we 
farther  desire  in  order  to  our  union  widi  them." 

The  Philadelphia  Synod  met  in  May,  1762.  Sampsom 
Smith  had  been  ordained.  There  were  present  fourteen  mi- 
nisters and  twelve  elders.  They  considered  the  Kew  York 
proposals,  and  their  reply  was  as  follows  :^^ — 

^^  Upon  perusal  of  yours,  our  pleasing  views  of  a  comfort 
able  union,  from  repeated  intimations  of  your  readiness  to 
comply  with  what  appeared  reasonable,  are  considerabli^ 
abated;  especially  as  we  apprehend  you  receding  further  firotn  a 
union,  and  from  your  own  former  proposals  in  order  thereunto^ 
which  we  shall  ftiUy  point  out,  being  persuaded  it  is  our  dutyv 
being  willing  for  and  desirous  of  a  reasonable  accommodations 

"  1st.  You  have  repeatedly  proposed .  that  all  former  diffei^ 
ences  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion,  which  you  apprehend 
for  the  honour  of  our  Master,  the  credit  of  our  profession,  and 
the  edification  of  the  church.  How,  consistently  therewith, 
do  you  insist  that  the -protestation  of  the  synod,  in  the  year 
1741,  be  declared  void  and  of  none  eflfect  ?  and  that  this 
declaration  shall  be  a  term  of  union,  since  the  synod  have 
assured  you,  and  are  willing  to  declare  that,  upon  the  union, 
they  shall  act  and  carry  it  towards  you  as  if  this  protestation 
had  never  been  made,  lookmg  upon  the  design  of  the  prote^ 
tation  answered  by  reasonable  terms  of  union ;  and,  if  any 
thing  further  be  intended  by  your  insisting  that  said  protesta- 
tion be  declared  void  and  of  no  efteet,  we  assure  you  we  are 


«  BeeordB,  pp.  2(MUfl07. 
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well  satisfied  that  said  protestation  was  made  on  sufficient  and 
JQstifiable  gronnds,  and  we  are  not  in  the  least  convinced  thai 
the  synod  acted  wrong  in  said  step. 

^^  2dly.  You  insist  that  presbyteries  shall  continue  as  tihey 
are,  and  declare  you  see  no  reason  to  dissolve  the  new* 
modelled  presbyteries.  How  is  this  consistent  with  your  pror 
posalsy  that  all  diiferences  be  perpetually  buried,  and  that  all 
names  and  distinctions  be  forever  abolished  7  nay,  how  can 
you  reconcile  it  in  your  own  minds  with  the  peace  of  tlui 
church,  the  valuable  end  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  rniioat 
Besides,  we  acquainted  you  that  a  uniting  of  presbyteries 
appeared  to  us  so  requisite  to  the  peace  of  our  church,  that  ubp 
less  your  delegates  had  given  us,  by  their  concessions,  groood 
to  believe  your  synod  would  have  consented  to  this,  we  ahonld 
have  looked  upon  any  attempt  for  union  as  vain  and  useless. 

'^  And  your  own  former  proposals  on  this  head — ^viz.:  that 
congregations,  as  they  are  at  present,  should  belong  to  tba 
same  presbytery  they  now  do,  till  a  favourable  opportonitf 
-of  an  advantageous  alteration — gave  us  ground  to  apprehend 
that  you  would  consent,  from  the  apparent  necessity  of  fha 
thing,  to  this  advantageous  alteration. 

'^  3dly.  You  have  formerly  declared,  that  though  your  aei^ 
timents,  of  what  you  esteemed  a  work  of  God,  continued  the 
^me,  yet  you  judged  mutual  forbearance  your  duty,  since  we 
jtAi  profess  the  same  Confession  of  Faith  and  Directoiy  for 
worship.  But  now  you  seem  to  insist  on  a  joint  testimony 
for  such  a  glorious  work  of  Qod,  in  the  late  religious  appeafr* 
anees,  as  a  term  of  union,  by  making  it  one  of  your  proposala 
for  peace  and  union,  that  you  hope  both  synods  will  go  into 
such  a  testimony.  IIow  is  this  consistent  with  your  foroMr 
professed  sentiments  of  duty  of  forbearance  in  said  case,  and 
with  your  declared  sentiments,  that  no  difference  in  judgment 
in  cases  of  plain  sin  and  duty,  and  opinions  relating  to  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  differing 
member  should  be  obliged  to  withdraw,  unless  the  said  plain 
duty  or  truth  be  judged  by  the  body  essential,  in  doctrine  <r 
discipline?  And  we  think  it  strange  you  would  insist  on 
this,  or  even  mention  it,  as  a  proposal  for  union,  seeing  yoor 
delegates  before  us  conceded  that  both  great  and  good  men  had 
differed  from  them  on  that  head,  besides  your  own  declaration 
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on  that  affair — ^viz. :  that  you  doubt  oot  but  that  there  were 
several  follies  aod  extravagancies  of  the  people  and  artificea 
of  Satan  intermixed  with  what  you  call  a^  glorious  work  o£ 
God*a  Spirit,  plainly  evince  the  difficulty  of  such  a  testimonyi. 
especially^to  such  who  cannot  easily  be  persuaded  to  declare^ 
that  these  religious  appearances  were  a  saving  work  of  God's 
Spirit 

^^  Besides,  in  order  to  such  a  testimony,  in  an  affitir  confes*. 
sedly  difficulty  that  it  be  consistent  with  reason  and  a  goo4 
conscience,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  your  business  and  duty 
who  hope  for  and  insist  oq  such  testimony,  that  you  point 
out  what  you  believe  to  be  a  glorious  work  of  God's  Spirit  in 
the  late  religious  appearaiices,  and  what  to.  be  the  follies  an4 
extravagancies  of  the  people,  and  the  artifices  of  Satan,  tha^ 
so  a  distinct  testimony  be  given  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
one,  and  for  preventing  the  other,  and  undeceiving  many 
among  the  simple  and  ignorant  who  may  have  miataken  the 
one  for  the  other,  and  yet  continue  in  the  mistake. 

^^  4thly.  We  have  condescended,  fi>r  the  sake  of  peace,  that 
all  the  ministers  belonging  to  your  synod,  and  all  their  conr 
gregations,  should  belong  to  this  body;  but  when  intrusionf 
have  been  made  by  disorderly  ministers  into  our  congregar 
tions,  80  as  to  render  them  incapable  to  perform  their  solemi^ 
engagements  to  their  pastors,  we  think  these  things  that  ar^ 
oo  unjust  ought  to  be  rectified ;  yet  if,  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  gospel  nkinisters,  you  can  find  a  salve  for  this  diflb- 
eulty,  we  will  gladly  approve  of  it 

^'  5thly,  As  for  our  sentiments  in  other  a&irs,  relating  to  th^ 
proposed  union,  we  refer  you  to  our  late  proposals,  which  w^ 
apprehend  just  and  reasonable,  and  as  yet  see  no  just  .reasons 
to  recede  from,  or  make  any  material  abatements  of  them; 
and  particularly  in  regard  to  proposals  for  deciding  affiiirs  by 
m^rity  of  vote,  we  apprehend  it  strictly  Presbyterian  and 
reasonable,  and  are  not  convinced  that  the  alteration  in  that 
article  proposed  by  you,  about  what  is  essential  and  what  not, 
is  necessary ;  nay,  we  apprehend  that  such  an  alteration  as 
.Ratted  by  you  has  a  bad  aspect,  and  opens  a  door  for  an 
VDJustifiablo  latitude  both  in  principles  and  practice. 

*'6tbly.  We  are  much  satisfied  to  hear  you  propose  that 
jonnf;  Qien  should  bring  college  certificates,  seeing  that  jgn 
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have  now,  by  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  a  college 
erected.  We  are  and  ever  were  as  ranch  for  this,  and  more, 
than  some  of  those  brethren  who  once  belonged  to  this  synod; 
and  we  wonld  put  yon  in  mind  that  there  were  colleges 
erected  in  reach  of  your  youth  before  you  had  one  in  New 
Jersey.  But  no  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  our  repeated  desires 
and  public  votes  that  our  young  men  should  have  education^ 
and  certificates  from  them,  when  it  was  proposed  by  our 
synod ;  and  we  think  that  our  synod  may  find,  among  their 
number,  men  as  well  qualified  to  examine  and  judge  of  men'a 
abilities  as  either  the  tutors,  trustees,  or  rectors  of  your  ooU 
lege;  so  that  we  think  the  approbation  of  our  synod,  or 
committee,  a  good  alternative,  and  yet  will  give  it  up  if  yea 
oblige  all  your  candidates  to  bring  college  certificates,  unlees 
in  extraordinary  cases,  and  these  shall  be  settled  to  prevent 
such  disorders  as  we  have  seen  and  felt  in  time  past. 

'^  At  present,  we  are  well  pleased  with  any  degree  of  a  dia^ 
position  towards  peace  and  union  professed  by  you,  and  are 
resolved  to  cultivate  and  improve,  in  ourselves  and  others  in 
any  measure  under  our  infiuence,  the  same  peaceable  disposi^ 
tion,  and  to  concur  heartily  with  you  in  any  plan  of  accent 
modation  reasonable  and  consistent  with  our  profession  as 
Presbyterians,  aitd  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  honour  of 
our  Lord  and  Master." 

The  Philadelphia  Synod's  remarks  were  not  considered  by 
the  New  York  Synod  in  September,  1752.  There  had  been 
ordained,  Worts,  John  Campbell,  James  Finley,  and  Robwt 
Smith.  Youngs  had  died.  Jonathan  Edwards  preached  the 
opening  sermon  : — "True  Grace  distinguished  from  the  Expe^- 
rience  of  Devils."  Gilbert  and  Charles  Tennent  were  again 
absent.  In  October,  1758,  they  were  present  at  the  meeting 
held  in  Philadelphia ;  at  which  there  were  thirty-two  minis- 
ters and  fifteen  elders.  Alexander  Creaghead  had  returned 
to  the  synod ;  Evander  Morrison,  John  Smith,  and  Joseph 
Park  had  been  received,  and  Maltby,  Harker,  Wright,  and 
Robert  Henry  had  been  ordained 

The  New  York  Synod  answered  the  letter  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Synod  on  the  plan  of  union,  insisting  that  the  protes- 
tation of  1741  should  be  declared  of  no  effect,  and  that  the 
presbyteries  and  congregations  should  continue  as  they  noUp 
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are.  An  agreement  in  a  joint  testimony  in  regard  to  "  the 
late  glorious  work  oT  Otod"  was  also  considered  highly  desir- 
able and  important.  The  general  tone  of  the  synodical  reply 
was  tirm,  but  conciliatory. 

The  Philadelphia  Synod,  in  1758,  did  nothing  towards  the 
union :  they  had  lost  their  two  oldest  members,  John  Thom- 
son and  Hugh  Conn,  and  had  gained  none.  In  1754,  they^ 
had  lost,  by  death,  Cathcart  and  Griffith,  and  ordained 
McMordie  and'  Kinkead.  The  oldest  minister  sent  his  coun*' 
seL*     The  letter  fix)m  the  Synod  of  New  York  was  read,' 

*  Jh  the  Revtrend  Moderator  and  worthy  membert  of  the  Presbyterial  Synod  of  PltZ#- 

delphia,  there  met  tome  few  daye  after  the  date  hereof, 

RiTBRXlID  AJTD  WORTHT  B&BT^BIX  : —  I 

I  would  gladly  haTe  been  preaent  with  jx>ii,  but  my  weakness  of  body  hatkf 
rendered  me  onfit  tor  ride  suek  a  journey.  I  hope  you  will  aoeept  of  this,  my 
latter  of  exense,  for  my  abeenoe;  yet  1  desire  to  be  present  witl^  yon,  by  write  (b^ 
letter?)  in  some  things. 

I  think  I  may  say,  that  there  is  one  thing  which  layeth  mnch  npon  my  heart, — theaif 
woeful  divisions  which  are  among  ministers  and  people.  It  is  my  earnest  desirv 
that  the  Lord  may  touch  yo«r  hearts  now  when  met,  that  so  yon  may  fall  on  som* 
heaMng  methods  to  have  that  breach  made  up  which  is  betwixt  us  and  those  othii^ 
ministers  which  were  once  members  of  our  church  judicatories.  A  dirislon  in  a^ 
ehurch  hath  many  evils  in  it  FirH,  It  bringeth  ministers  of  both  sides  into  oon- 
tempt.  Secondly,  It  makes  some  people  of  the  one  side  hear  the  ministers  of  HkM 
other  side  with  prejudice.  T.tirdly.  It  hinders  the  succeet  of  the  gospel  preaohed,' 
and  the  edification  and  good  of  souls.  Fourthly,  It  makes  Satan  rejoice,  wicked 
and  proflime  persons  soolF  at  religion.  Fifthly,  It  leadeth  out  some  persons  i9 
rejoice  in  one  another's  calamities  and  to  hold  evil  wishes  to  one  another.  W« 
read  of  Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius :  though  both  godly,  Chrysostom  wished  thai 
Spiphanius  might  die  and  never  see  Cyprus  when  sailing  unto  it,  his  charge  being 
there ;  and  Epiphanius  wished  that  Chrysostom  might  not  die  Bishop  of  Constaa-' 
tlnoi^e.  The  Lord  testified  his  displeasure  at  both  their  sinAil  wishes,  for  botk 
eame  to  pass ;  ao  the  followers  of  both  were  silenced  in  their  sinfVil  joy.  Sixthly^ 
It  palleth  down  the  govemment  and  discipline  in  Christ's  house,  which  are  waUtf 
and  fences  which  Qod  hath  appointed  to  preserve  the  flowers  of  his  precious 
trBths  in  the  garden  of  his  ehureh  fhmi  being  trampled  under  foot ;  and  they  put 
a  atop  to  delmaions  and  errors.  I  want  words  to  express  the  horrid  evil  of  th« 
pulling  down  the  government  and  discipline  of  Christ's  house;  it  is  a  great  mother^ 
eriL  By  this,  those  that  should  be  ruUd  will  be  all  rtUere  and  dktatore  to  thai* 
mlera ;  and  some  on  one  side,  when  offended  in  the  least,  will  run  to  the  other 
ride  to  evite  (escape)  church  censure;  others  cast  both  themselves  and  theif 
fisailiea  from  under  the  care  of  any  minister.  It  leadeth  out  to  rash  judging  and 
•vil-apeaking  and  envy.  If  any  member,  of  either  side,  think  that  the  not  presa^ 
lag  after  an  mion  wiU  be  the  way  to  get  an  union  with  the  other  side,  then,  I 
think,  such  a  member  rfaaona  wrong,  beeauae  the  greater  diatanoe  one  aide  keeps 
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and,  at  first,  it  waa  resolved  to  send  proposals  to  them ;  bat 
afterwards  it  was  judged  a  better  expedient  to  desire  a  eon- 

from  the  other,  this  will  tend  to  make  the  breach  the  wider.  It  is  obserrsble,  ikati 
those  who  have  pressed  much  after  peace  and  union  in  a  ehurch,  and  have 
most  condescending  in  their  terms  in  the  time  of  divisiops  in  a  church,  have 
most  commended,  and  afterwards  most  loTed,  by  the  godly  of  both  sides;  all 
which  appeareth  Arom  ecclesiastical  history. 

Belored  brethren,  I  was  informed  (but  whether  the  infomation  be  truth  or  Mi 
I  oan't  tell)  of  two  conditions  of  peace  and  unity  which  the  other  side  requirtik 
of  our  synod.  FirtL  That  the  presbyteries  of  both  sides  should  be  continued  M 
they  now  are,  and  meet  all  together  in  one  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  In  my  judg- 
ment, I  ean'i  agree  to  this  first  condition ;  but  Judge  it  most  reasonabl*  that  pN»> 
byteries  consist  of  ministers  and  elders  of  both  sides ;  as  the  eongregationa  lie  oon* 
tiguous  and  near  to  one  another,  this  will  make  for  the  couTeniency  and  tend  to  tiM 
good  order  and  create  brotherly  lore.  But  if  presbyteries  should  be  as  they 
now,  and  only  meet  in  the  synod,  this  will  giTe  Satan  a  great  handle  to 
brotherly  lote  and  peace,  and  create  and  carry  on  a  dlTision  in  our  synod  again. 

The  Mcond  condition  is,  they  require  that  it  be  acknowledged  that  there 
great  and  glorious  work  of  God  and  reformation,  or  great  and  glorious  times 
days,  in  our  land  and  church  a  few  years  past  My  thoughts  are,  that  the  days  tr 
limes  of  late  past  in  our  Presbyterian  church  or  land  are  not  to  be  called  propcilj 
glorious  days  or  times,  but  properly  the  days  or  times  of  the  Lord's  pleading  a 
tontroversy  with  our  Presbyterial  churches  in  this  land  for  our  sins ;  yet  I  think 
that  Ood,  in  the  midst  of  his  anger,  hath  remembered  mercy,  and  hath  convetliA 
•ome  soula. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  days  and  times  of  the  Reformation  from  Vcp^Kf 
ware  glorious  days  and  times,  though  then  many  delusions  and  errors  sprang  «^| 
but  obserre  and  notice,  the  great  instruments  of  the  fieformation  from  Popery,  or 
the  Reformers,  were-  men  coming  fh>m  darkness  to  light  more  and  more,— «Ma 
•omiug  tram  errors  to  Christ's  truths ;  but  they  were  not  men  falling  from  truths 
into  delusions  and  errors,  as  these  ministers  and  members,  the  great  instrumaBli 
and  ringleaders  of  that  work  of  late  called  a  glorious  reformation,  were.  8urt^ 
tho8«  are  not  glorious  days  and  times,  and  a  reformation  of  a  chureh,  when  tlNSt 
Banisters  and  people,  who  are  the  chief  instruments,  are  falling  into  delusiona  ^ 
•rrors,  pulling  down  the  walls  of  church  government  and  discipline,  falling  into  a 
spirit  of  rash  judging  and  false  seal.  My  thoughts  are  that  the  days  of  Intt 
were  days  and  times  of  the  Lord's  pleading  a  controversy  with  our  churoh  fhtf 
our  sins. 

I  earnestly  desire  that  both  sides  would  bury  in  oblivion  all  the  faulta  vhMl 
•ach  ohargoth  upon  the  other,  and  that  no  mention  be  made  of  any  of  these ;  and 
to  unite  together  again  in  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  of  Chriatfi 
house,  to  carry  on  the  interest  of  Christ  and  the  good  of  souls. 

Reverend  brethren,  our  Lord  and  Master,  Christ  Jesus,  the  Prinoe  of  peana» 
iayeth,  in  Matthew  v.  9,  **  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  fbr  thoy  shall  be  ealM 
the  children  of  Qod."  Let  us  follow  after  peace  as  much  as  is  posaiblo.  If  pa— i 
with  truth  be  obtained,  and  church  union,  then  this  will,  crush  Satan's  inteml 
greatly,  create  brotherly  love,  advance  the  interest  of  glorious  Christ,  the  goad-«t 
fonls,  and  tend  to  the  suooesafulnets  of  the  gospel  in  our  parta. 
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ference  with  some  of  the  memb^*8  of  that  body  commis- 
gioned  for  this  purpose.  They  record  as  their  reason  that  a 
Tery  pacific  temper  seems  to  prevail  on  both  sides*  Imme- 
diately following  stands  this  minute : — ''Ordered,  that  Messrs. 
McDowell  and  Sampson  Smith  represent  briefly  some  of  the 
most  dangerous  opinions  and  practices  of  Uie  '  Seceders/ 
and  get  them  printed ;  and  that  the  books  be  divided  among 
the  ministers,  who  are  to  sell  them  where  these  gentlemen 
^re  doing  most  damage^  Memorandum :  That  no  one  piece 
exceed  a  sheet" 

The  New  York  Synod  met  in  1754^  having  lost  Byram  by 
death,  Pemberton  by  removal,  and  gained  Henry  Martin  and 
John  Brown.  In  oomplianoe  with  the  desire  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Synod,  Burr,  Bostwiok,  William  Tennent,  Treat,  Johu 
Blair,  and  Samuel  Finley,  were  appointed  to  attend  the  next 
session  of  that  body,  to  confer  about  the  union,  but  not  to 
eonclude  any  tiling  inconsistent  with  our  former  proposals* 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  two  of  the  committee  were  per^ 
•onally  excluded  by  the  ^*  Protest,*'  and  two  others  were  theiir 
most  devoted  adherents. 

In  May,  1755,  the  Philadelphia  Synod  met;  Elmer  having 
died,  and  Gillespie  being  absent  through  indisposition.  The 
eommissioners  from  New  York  were  present;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  of  three  ^^  Protesters," — Gross,  Boyd,  and  F. 
Alison;  two,  who  adhered  to  them, — Cowell  and  McHenry; 
with  two  ordained  since, — McDowell  and  Steel.  The  con<r 
ference  occupied  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of 
May.  The  New  Yoric  brethrea  proposed,  that  we  should 
mutually  forgive  and  forget,  and  whcHly  bury  all  past  com- 
plaints and  grievances  in  oblivion,  and  endeavour,  in  the 
strength  of  (iod,  to  treat  each  other  hereafter  as  though 
these  things  had  never  been:   that,  as  the  synods  are  twQ 


That  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  the  sole  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  the  great 
Master  of  assemblies,  may  be  with  you  in  all  your  consultations  and  determina- 
tions, direet  and  aid  you  by  his  Holy  Spirit  in  erery  thing  that  cometh  before 
yon,  to  act  for  your  spiritual  comfort,  the  good  of  souls,  the  true  peace  of  His 
.thuroh,  and  Ood's  glory,  is  the  earnest  and  sincere  desire  of  your  affectionata 
•errant  and  brother  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 

ObOBGK   GiLLBSPn. 

At  tht  Head  of  Christiana  Creek,  May  15,  1754. 
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distinct  judicatures  not  accountable  to  each  other,  they  meet 
as  two  contiguous  bodies  of  Christians  agreed  in  principlesy 
as  though  they  had  never  been  concerned  together  before 
or  had  any  difference,  which  is  true  of  a  great  part  of  both 
synods. 

That  we  should  join  the  synods  and  presbyteries  upon  sneih 
scriptural  and  rational  terms  as  may  secure  peace,  heal  doe 
broken  churches,  and  advance  reli^on.  And  particularly^ 
they  would  have  the  '^Protest"  withdrawn,  or  declared  noll^ 
before  the  "Union." 

The  synod,  on  hearing  thb  result  of  the  conference,  re* 
solved: — 

That  they  apprehend  peace  and  union  of  the  last  imp» 
portance  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  do  adhere  to  their  prch 
posals,  and  can  offer  nothing  further. 

That,  if  it  be  asked  by  any,  how  we  can  join  those  who 
lately  had  such  differences,  we  think  every  well-disposed 
Christian  would  be  satisfied  with  being  told,  that  wf 
mutually  forgive,  according  to  Christ's  command,  and  agree 
to  maintain  good  conduct,  through  grace,  for  the  time  tQ 
oome. 

That,  as  to  the  "Protest,"  we  shall  on  the  "Union"  carry  it 
towards  our  brethren  as  though  it  had  never  been  made;  andy 
as  those  who  are  aggrieved  and  obtain  no  satisfying  redreae 
have  a  right  to  require  their  "  Protest"  to  be  recorded,  so^ 
none  but  those  who  enter  a  protest  can  withdraw  it  or  die* 
annul  it. 

They  added,  that  they  thought  it  unbrotherly  for  the  New 
York  Synod  to  meet  in  Philadelphia. 

The  New  York  Synod  met  in  October;  having  ordained 
En  ox,  Greenman,  and  Hoge.  In  answer  to  the  Philadelphia 
proposals,  they  resolved, — 

That  they  were  lacking  in  distinctness  concerning  the  con- 
tinuance of  presbyteries  and  congregations  as  they  are,  and 
concerning  ministerial  communion,  as  set  forth  in  the  para- 
graph concerning  essentials.  That  they  could,  with  no  pro- 
priety, insist  on  the  disannulling  of  the  "Protest,"  if  they 
will  declare  that  they  do  not  in  a  synodical  capacity  adopt  it. 
That,  on  their  doing  this,  we  propose  to  unite  on  the  terma 
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proposed  to  them  in  1749  and  '50,  the  article  concerning  the 
**  Protest"  being  accepted. 

That  the  synod,  thas  composed  of  both  bodies,  shall, 
immediately  after  being  constituted,  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine,  if  needful,  the  differences  between  the  "Protesters'^ 
and  the  '<  Excluded." 

They  gave  as  a  reason  for  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  distant  brethren. 

The  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in  1756,  was  very  thinly  at- 
tended :  they  had  lost  Hamilton  by  death,  received  Alexander 
Miller  from  Ireland,  and  ordained  Matthew  Wilson  and  Mc- 
Kennan. 

They  instructed  their  missionaries  to  the  Southern  colonies, 
to  study,  in  all  their  public  administrations  and  private  conver- 
sations, to  promote  peace  and  union  among  the  societies,  and 
avoid  whatever  may  foment  divisions  and  party  spirit ;  and  to 
treat  every  minister  from  the  Synod  of  New  York  of  like 
principles  and  peaceful  temper  in  a  brotherly  manner;  "for 
we  desire  to  promote  true  religion,  and  not  party  designs." 

They  sent  a  copy  of  these  instructions  to  the  New  York 
Synod,  and  answered  their  proposals  unanimously  as  follows : — 

"  We  are  heartily  desirous  that  the  synods  be  united,  and  all 
the  presbyteries  be  united,  as  the  members  lie  contiguous,  that 
the  union  be  in  name,  and  in  reality  in  love  and  true  affection. 
In  a  synodical  capacity,  we  declare  that  we  neither  do  nor  did 
adopt  the  Protest  as  a  term  of  ministerial  communion :  it  was 
never  mentioned  to  our  members,  any  more  than  any  of  the 
protests  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  those  differences.  We 
only  adopt  and  desire  to  adhere  to  our  standards  as  we  for- 
merly agreed  when  united  in  one  body. 

"  We  are  in  earnest  for  peace  and  union ;  and  we  appoint 
the  commission  of  our  synod,  on  timely  notice  given,  to  meet 
with  such  members  as  the  Synod  of  New  York  may  appoint 
for  this  purpose,  at  Philadelphia,  or  some  other  convenient 
place,  to  adjust  matters  previous  to  a  union." 

There  was  a  full  attendance  at  the  New  York  Synod  in  the 
fall.  There  had  been  ordained  Whitaker,  Ilait,  and  Harris; 
Cowell  sat  as  a  correspondent,  and  Leydt  also,  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  church  in  New  Brunswick.  After  much  debating,  they 
came  to  the  following  agreement  on  the  subject  of  the  unioi» : — 
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'^  Though  the  Philadelphia  Synod  have  not  given  a  satidke^ 
tory  answer  to  the  particulars  which  were  judged  necessary  to 
be  settled  previous  to  an  union,  the  synod,  from  an  earnest 
desire  of  a  hearty  and  lasting  union,  do  comply  with  their 
proposal  of  a  mutual  conference,  and  appoint  Gilbert  and 
AVilliam  Tennent,  Burr,  Davenport,  Treat,  Rnley,  Blair,  Caleb 
Smith,  Prime,  and  James  Brown,  to  be  a  committee  to  meet 
with  their  commission  at  Trenton,  the  second  Wednesday  itt 
May  next^  to  fix  upon  a  proper  plan  of  union,  to  be  kdd  before 
both  synods  at  their  next  meeting." 

Their  next  meeting  was  on  the  18th  of  May,  there  having 
been  ordained  Bamsey,  James  Finley,  DufBeld,  McAden,  anA 
Reeve. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  reported,  that  they  found  the 
Philadelphia  commissioners  well  disposed  for  union ;  that  thej 
declared  for  themselves,  and  doubted  not  but  their  synod  would 
readily  declare,  that  they  do  not  look  upon  the  Protest  aa  the 
act  of  their  body,  nor  adopt  it  as  such;  and  that  there  a^ 
peared  to  be  also  an  agreement  on  both  sides  concerning  the 
nature  and  right  of  protesting,  and  other  things  formerly  pro- 
posed as  necessary  to  a  union;  and  that  it  was  agreed  on 
both  sides,  to  propose  to  each  synod  to  have  their  next  meeting 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  to  unite  if  matters  shall  at  thai 
time  appear  ripe  for  it  Samuel  and  James  Finley,  John  Blair, 
Robert  Smith,  and  John  Rodgers  were  appointed  to  prepare  a 
plan  as  the  ground  of  the  union,  and  bring  it  in  to  the  oom^ 
mission  at  their  meeting.  The  synod,  in  view  of  so  desirable 
a  prospect  of  union,  agreed  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  of  the  other  synod's  meeting,  and  to  propose  that  the 
commissions  of  both  synods  meet  on  the  Monday  before  the 
synod,  to  prepare  matters  for  both  bodies  and  their  happy 
union. 

The  Synod  of  Philadelphia  met  in  the  spring  of  1757,  having 
lost  McHenry  by  death,  and  received  John  Miller.  Thirteen 
ministers  were  present,  and  nine  elders.  Boyd  was  chosen 
moderator.  Having  heard  the  report  of  their  committee  and 
received  the  minute  of  the  New  York  Synod,  they  instructed 
their  commission  to  meet  at  the  time  proposed. 

On  the  commission  of  the  Philadelphia  Synod  were  Cro8S| 
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Francis  Alison,  Steel,  Cowell,  McDowell,  Tate,  McKennan, 
Smith,  and  Boyd,  the  moderator. 

On  the  New  York  commission  were  Pierson,  Burr,  Spencer, 
Prime,  James  Brown,  William  and  Gilbert  and  Charles  Ten- 
nent,  Davenport,  Treat,  Samuel  Finley,  Rodgers,  and  Bostwick, 
the  moderator. 

Before  the  meeting  Bnrr  and  Davenport  died.  Alison,  who 
had  recently  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  preached  before  the  two  commissions  from  Eph. 
iv.  1-8.  The  sermon  was  published  with  the  title,  *^  Peace  and 
Union  recommended."  Bostwick  preached  from  2  Cor.  iv.  & 
His  sermon  was  published  also,  and  reprinted  in  Scotland  with 
tlie  title,  ^^  Self  disclaimed  and  Christ  exalted."  The  cotOh 
missions  met,  Hector  Alison,  John  Miller,  Smith,  and  McDowetl 
having  been  appointed,  with  the  committee  previously  named 
by  the  other  synod,  to  prepare  a  first  draft  of  the  plan. 
The  Synod  of  Philadelphia  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  accepted 
the  plan,  with  a  few  alterations  they  desired  to  be  made  in  it, 
and  requested  the  Synod  of  New  York  that  the  committed 
may  meet  again  and  communicate  the  alterations  each  body 
might  desire  to  the  other.  This  was  readily  complied  with. 
On  Saturday,  the  New  York  Synod  maturely  considered  the 
plan  with  the  amendments,  and  unanimously  approved  of  it 
and  agreed  to  it,  and  judged  it  to  be  their  duty  to  unite  with 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  on  the  same.  Each  body  having 
agreed  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  other,  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  unanimously  approved  of  it  as  a  satisfactory 
plan.  They  then  sent  a  message,  desiring  that  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting  in  one  body  may  be  agreed  on. 

At  three  p.m.,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  the  two 
synods  met,  Sampson  Smith  being  moderator  of  the  one,  and 
Samuel  Davies  of  the  other.  The  plan  of  union  was  read  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  the  union  was  accomplished,  and  a 
new  book  opened  and  the  whole  plan  and  articles  of  agree- 
ment entered  May  29,  1758. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

■r. 

Whitefield  reached  Annapolis  September  27,  1745,  mA 
preached  eight  times  before  the  Le^slative  Council  and  AM» 
sembly.  He  proceeded  to  Hanover,  in  Yir^nia,  and  saw  ihME^ 
the  happy  effects  prodneed  in  part  by  the  reading  of  his  M|^ 
mons,  which  had  been  published  from  notes  taken  at  Gla^go«( 
while  he  preached  extempore.  Blair  and  Tennent  had  jiNt. 
been  there  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  WhitefielA 
preached  four  or  five  days,  which  was  a  fresh*  encouragemopt* 
to  the  newly-gathered  flock,  for  others  were  engaged  to  aemft 
the  Lord,  especially  of  the  church  people,  who  the  more  readi^ 
hearkened  to  the  gospel  from  him  ''because  he  was  in  ordenJf  • 
In  North  Carolina  he  made  but  little  stay  and  accomplisbeA 
but  little.  He  remained  some  time  in  G^or^a,  and  then  sulad 
for  Maiyland.  There, ''  thousands  had  never  heard  of  redeMnh 
ing  grace:  the  heat  tries  my  wasting  tabernacle;  but,  throui^ 
Christ  strengthening  me,  I  intend  to  persist  in  preaching  tiUI- 
drop." 

The  news  of  the  Rebellion  of  '45  seems  to  have  prodnoei 
little  excitement  in  America.  Whitefield  preached,  on  tlui 
occasion  of  its  suppression,  August  24, 1746,  a  sermon,  whilst 
he  printed  with  the  title,  "Britain's  Mercy  and  Duty."  Froqi 
Annapolis,  he  wrote,  November  8,  "Lately  I  have  been  ia 
seven  counties  in  Maryland,  and  preached  with  abundant  sook 
cess.  The  harvest  is  great  here.  I  have  preached  to  laigt 
congregations  and  with  great  power."  He  made  a  circuit  of 
three  hundred  miles  through  Maryland  and  into  Pennsylvania 
up  the  Susquehanna  as  far  as  Deny.  "  Thousands  and  thoi» 
sands  were  ready  to  hear,  but  nobody  goes  out  scarcely  bat 
myself." 

At  this  very  period  Davies  was  labouring  with  Robinson  in 

*  Morris't  NamtiTe. 
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that  ri'ijion.  The  revival  was  lyrcat  in  Quooii  Anne  county 
uiitl  at  Jinckingliani,  hut  osiKcially  in  Sc>nii.'rset  county;  in 
Ijaltiinore  county,  it  wa.s  like  the  lirst  ]»lantini(  of  the  gosjH*!.* 

AVhitetield  spent  tlje  winter  at  lU'thoMhi.  In  Mareh,  1747, 
Braineril  l)uhli^lled  liis  journal  with  thu  title,  ''Mirabilia  Dei 
int«.r  IinliiMis.** 

AVhiteliehl  eanie  to  r>ohemia  hy  lainl,  nnikin.i^  a  journey  of 
fcsix  wcM'k.s  from  J>uthe><la.  **  As  1  cann'  alon;r,  I  saw  Mr.  ])avis, 
IIl*  i<  lieensoil,  as  are  the  four  housi's;  hut  tluMV  is  a  proclama- 
tion issued  at^ainst  all  itinerants.  .Icsus  has  hcvn  verv  iCJ'i^chms 
to  us  southward,  and,  as  wc  came  alonjr,  the  <lesert  seemed  to 
hlossom  as  the  r«.»sc.''  lie  wrote*,  April  -«>,  to  Mrs. B.,  in 
Viri^inia,  from  Ihdiemia,  '"At'tcr  two  days'  ahode  here,  1  pur- 
pose, (iod  willin«jr,  to  take  a  three  weeks*  circuit  in  huntin^i^  for 
Maryland  sinners.  In  Vir*i;inia,  for  the  present,  the  door  i» 
shut;  but  1  believe  it  will  he  (»pen  in  the  fall  to  more  advan- 
tage. I  liave  no  thou^irhts  of  vi>itin,ir  it  this  spring.  The  cloud 
moves  another  wav.  However,  niirht  an<l  dav  I  shall  remember 
you  in  vour  little  hut."  ile  was  at  Dover  in  Delaware  on  the 
8tli  of  Mav:  ''all  m*xt  October,  God  williuir,  I  have  ilevoted 
to  i»oor  Xortli  Carolina.''  Xor  was  he  unmindful  of  ])over; 
soon  after,  the  l.>oston  ministers  sent  thither  J(»hn  Miller,  who 
for  almost  lialf  a  centurv  was  a  burninLC  and  a  shiniui^  litcht  to 
the  peninsula. 

lie  was  at  AVict)mi<;o  on  tlu^  l«>th  of  Mav.  In  this  ancient 
s?*'at  of  Presbvteriani^m,  Ki»binson  and  havies  had  labouriM.! 
with  great  success.  *'  Christ's  strt'Ugth  is  in  S(»me  (h'gree  mag- 
liitied  in  my  weakness,  and  my  preaching  is  blessed  to  poor 
souls.  Amazinir  lovul  Marvland  is  viehlinir  converts  to  the 
bles-^id  gi»s]iel."  '"Methinks  1  see  you  rejoi«*e  and  reaily  tt» 
sav.  Have  the  -\farvlandi»rs  also  re<*eived  the  i^race  of  i.iod': 
I  trust  some  have  in<lred  riM-t-ived  his  irracc  in  sinccritv.  The 
liarvest  is  pronii.-intr.  Vou  and  the  otln^r  di'ar  neiLrhbourini: 
mini-ters  are  always  on  my  heart."  Philadeljiliia,  dune  t;.- 
*'Mr.  r».  will  let  vou  know  that  the  word  has  run  an<l  be«'i 
gloritieil  in  Marvhunl.  Satan  has  attcmpti-d  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress «.)f  the  evi*rla-ting  gi»pel  iii  \'irginia ;  but  {.believe  he 
has<»vershot  himx'll."  .hnn?  -•>:  "TtJ-morrow  1  set  out  for  Xt.*\\ 


'*■  iMvicfc'.-*  i»riut(Ml  Letter  to  Deilaiuy. 
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Tork  to  gain  strength.  At  present  I  am  bo  weak,  I  cannot 
preach."  July  4:  ''I  have  been  in  New  York  eight  days,  and 
have  preached  twice  with  great  iVeedoni :  once  to  a  veiy  lai]g6 
auditory,  and  did  not  feel  myself  much  worse  next  morning. 
A  pleasing  prospect  of  action  lies  before  me.  People  flock 
rather  more  thiin  ever,  and  the  Lord  vouchsafes  us  solemn 
meetings."  Early  in  September  he  went  to  New  England,  and 
then  proceeded  by  land  to  the  South.  lie  preached  once  in 
Virginia:  the  smallpox  was  spreading,  and  the  Assembly  did 
not  sit 

At  Bathtown,  a  port  of  entiy  on  the  north  side  of  Tar  River, 
in  North  Carolina,  he  preached  three  times.  ^^  The  Lord  seems 
to  have  given  me  the  aifections  of  the  people,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined in  his  strength  to  see  what  can  be  done." 

He  reached  Charleston  as  early  as  October  25.  ^'The  barren 
wilderness  was  made  to  smile  all  the  way.  I  trust  good  waa 
done  in  North  Carolina.  The  poor  people  were  very  willing 
to  hear." 

He  remained  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  till  the  close  of 
March,  when  he  sailed  for  the  Bennudas. 

At  the  commencement  of  missionary  labours  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  Anderson  had  sent  thither,  with  recommendations, 
a  preacher  from  New  England  named  Dunlap.  Gelston,  An- 
derson, and  Thomson  visited  Opequhon,  Bullskin,  and  adjacent 
places.  Craig  was  settled  on  the  Triple  Forks  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. McDowell  and  Uyndman  were  ordained  as  evangelists, 
principally  with  a  view  to  Virginia;  but  the  former  made  only 
one  tour,  and  the  other  died  soon  after  being  called  to  Rock- 
fish  and  Mountain  Plain.  Lyon,  a  probationer,  and  Caven,  on 
being  released  from  Conecocheague,  visited  the  South  Branch 
of  l*otomac,  and  the  Eastern  Branch  also.  In  1743,  Robinson 
had  gone  from  Frederick  county  in  Virginia,  through  Augusta, 
Campbell,  Prince  Edward,  Charlotte,  and  Hanover,  and  through 
North  Carolina,  even  to  the  Pcdee  River.  In  1744,  supplica- 
tions from  North  Carolina  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  Synod, 
and  a  request  was  made  that  one  of  the  membei's  might  be 
appointed  to  correspond  with  them.  That  duty  was  assigned 
to  John  Thomson,  and  he  went  to  them,  as  he  would  have 
gone  to  a  presbytery  which  had  desired  the  synod  that  he 
might  correspond  with  them. 
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The  Synod  of  New  York,  in  answer  to  pressing  supplica- 
tions in  1745,  desired  Robinson  to  go  thither ;  but  his  failing 
health  forbade,  and  he  intrusted  that  important  work  to  Davies. 
Rodgers  followed  him,  but  could  not  obtain  permission  to  qua- 
lify himself  under  the  Toleration  Act 

In  1747,  Byram,  of  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  and  Dean,  of 
Brandy  wine  Manor,  went  into  Augusta  and  the  neighbouring 
ooanties  of  Virginia.  An  extensive  awakening  followed,  which 
continued  till  1751.  They  were  followed  the  next  year  by 
Alexander  Gumming,  who  laboured  much  in  Augusta  and  in 
North  Carolina,  and  was  the  first  of  our  ministers  who  preached 
in  Tennessee.*  In  1749,  the  New  York  Synod  represented  to 
the  Association  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Fairfield  the  neces-- 
sitons  condition  of  Virginia,  and  urged  them,  but  wholly  with*- 
out  SQccess,  to  send  thither  a  minister  or  a  candidate.  In  1750, 
they  sent  Todd,  then  just  licensed,  and  Davenport,  who  pur- 
posed to  settle  there,  but  found  no  suitable  opening.  "He 
stayed  two  months  in  Hanover,  and  did  not  labour  in  vain :  some 
wore  brought  under  concern,  and  many  of  the  Lord's  people 
much  revived,  who  can  never  forget  the  instrument  of  it."t 

Todd  was  installed  in  the  upper  part  of  Hanover,  in  1752, 
and  Greenman  went  thither  as  a  missionary,  and  Robert  Heniy 
to  settle  at  Cub  Creek. 

In  1748,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  resolved  to  send  a  mi- 
nister to  spend  eight  weeks  in  the  fall,  and  another  as  much 
time  in  the  spring,  in  the  back-parts  of  Virginia.  Steel,  of 
Nottingham',  and  Zanchy,  of  Hanover,  went  in  1748;  Tate, 
of  Donegal,  and  McHenry,  of  Deep  Run,  in  1749;  Griffith, 
of  Pencader,  in  1750 ;  Hector  Alison,  of  Drawyers,  and  Sam- 
son Smith,  of  Chestnut  Level,  in  1751 ;  McKennan,  of  Red 
Clay,  spent  sixteen  weeks  in  1752 ;  McMordie,  of  Marsh  Creek, 
and  William  Donaldson,  a  probationer,  in  1753;  Tate  and 
Einkead,  of  Norriton,  in  1754 ;  Donaldson,  Matthew  Wilson, 
a  probationer,  and  McKennan,  in  1755. 

The  Old  Side  had  not  settled  one  minister  in  Virginia  during 
ten  years ;  they  had  lost  Thomson  by  death,  and  had  only  Craig 
and  Black  left.     The  New  Side  had  Davies,  at  Hanover,  Todd, 


*  RcT.  Dr.  Foote,  of  Romney. 
f  Dayies  to  BelUmj. 
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in  Louisa,  Alexander  Creagliead,  on  Cowpasture  River  near 
Windy  Cove,  Robert  Ilenry,  at  Cub  Creek,  John  Wright,  iu 
Cumberland  and  in  the  valley,  John  Brown,  at  Timber-ridge, 
and  John  Hoge,  at  Opequhon.  These  ministers,  except  Hoge, 
were  formed  into  Hanover  Presbytery  in  October,  1766,  and 
all  ministers  who  might  settle  south  or  west  of  Iloge's  congre- 
gation had  leave  to  join  it. 

Whitefield  knded  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  May  27, 1764. 
Having  better  health,  he  exclaimed,  ^'  Oh  that  I  may  at  laat 
learn  to  begin  to  live  !**  He  sailed  for  Kew  York,  and  from 
the  close  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September,  he  travelled 
from  there  to  Philadelphia  and  back,  proceeding  occasionally 
as  far  as  White  Clay.  "Everywhere  prejudices  were  removed, 
a  more  effectual  door  opened  for  preaching  the  gospel,  and  a 
divine  power  accompanied  the  word."  On  Wednesday,  July 
81,  he  preached  in  the  morning  at  Newark,  at  New  Brun8wi<^ 
at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  reached  Trenton  at  night  Bjb 
labours  were  blessed  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  "we 
had  good  seasons  at  the  places  between  them.  The  shout  of  a 
king  has  been  among  us.  In  Philadelphia,  in  New  Jersey,  and  at 
New  York,  the  Great  Redeemer  caused  his  word  to  be  glorified !" 
He  set  out  on  the  1st  of  October  for  Boston,  with  President 
Burr,  and  travelled  as  far  as  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire. 
*'  Souls  flew  as  doves  to  their  windows :  opposition  seemed  gene- 
rally to  have  subsided.**  He  left  Boston,  November  7,  and,. 
though  he  had  thought,  in  September,  that  Providence  pointed 
directly  to  Virginia  and  the  Orphan-house,  he  remained  in  Maiy- 
land  from  the  middle  of  December  till  the  close  of  the  year. 

People  came  in  great  numbers  to  hear  him,  some  as  &r  as 
forty  and  fifty  miles:  prejudices  seemed  gone;  the  churches 
were  all  open  to  him,  and  a  happy  work  of  conviction  and 
consolation  visibly  appeared.  Many  declared  what  God  had 
done  for  them  during  his  former  visits.  He  had  just  entered 
on  his  fortieth  year  when  he  set  out  for  Virginia,  January 
17,  1755.  "Fresh  doors  of  usefulness,  I  trust,  are  opening 
in  Virginia.  The  prospect  is  promising  indeed.  People  have 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  hear  tlie  word  of  God ;  arrows  of  con- 
viction have  fied,  and  I  believe  stuck  fast.  Seed  sown  several 
years  ago  has  sprung  up  and  brought  forth  fruit."  He  reached 
Charleston  in  February,  and  sailed  in  May  for  England. 
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In  1754,  Beatty,  of  ITeshaminy,  and  Thane,  of  Connecticut 
Parras,  went  to  North  Carolina,  and  the  latter  penetrated  to  the 
thinly-scattered  tract  between  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers.  The 
French  War,  long  threatened,  broke  out,  and  the  Southeru 
Indians  took  up  arms  against  the  English.  As  a  distressing 
drought  also  was  felt  severely  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  most  of 
the  colonies,  the  Provincial  Government  of  Virginia  appointed 
the  5th  of  March  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

In  May,  it  was  represented  to  New  Brunswick  Presbytery 
that  there  were  fourteen  congregations  in  North  Carolina. 
Hugh  McAden,  a  probationer  of  Newcastle  Presbytery, 
visited  them  in  the  summer,  and  seems,  soon  after,  to  have 
been  ordained  and  sent  thither  as  an  evangelist.  About  this 
period,  Creaghead  took  up  his  abode  on  Sugar  Creek,  in 
Mecklenburg  county.  Campbell,  of  Tehicken,  in  1756  or  '57, 
became  the  minister  of  the  Scottish  settlers  on  Blount's  and 
Cross's  Creeks  and  the  northwestern  branch  of  Cape  Fear 
Biver. 

The  settlers  in  Western  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  being 
chiefly  from  Pennsylvania,  carried  with  them  all  the  prepos- 
sessions and  antipathies  of  the  Old  and  New  Side :  the  latter 
party  largely  preponderated  in  most  places,  and  all  traces  of 
missionaries  of  the  Philadelphia  Synod  were  gone.  Davies 
speaks  of  the  Old  Side  as  having  but  two  congregations  in 
Virginia  in  1751.  They  had,  besides  Craig's  and  Black's 
charges,  in  1750,  congregations  worshipping  at  Brown's 
meeting-house  in  1751,  at  Buffalo  settlement,  where  John 
Thomson  spent  part  of  his  days,  and  on  the  South  Branch 
of  Potomac  ;  in  1752,  at  North  Mountain,  six  miles  west  of 
Staunton,  South  Mountain,  Timber-grove  or  Timber-ridge, 
North  River,  embracing  Lexington  and  New  Monmouth, 
Cook's  Creek,  near  Harrisonburg,  in  Rockingham,  and  at 
John  Hinson's;  and  also  on  Peeked  Mountain  and  Calf- 
pasture  River.  Black  also  supplied  the  settlers  at  Ha^^^ield's, 
Eno,  and  Ilico,  and  on  Little  River  in  North  Carolina.  At  all 
the  settlements  between  Yadkin  and  Catawba,  and  at  Reedy 
Creek,  they  had  adherents,  and  the  missionaries  paid  especial 
attention  to  them;  but  not  one  of  them  settled  an  Old-Side 
minister.  John  Alison,  a  probationer,  spent  much  time 
among  them,  but  he  returned  to  Lrelaud  in  1756.    Donaldson 
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appears  to  have  settled  in  South  Carolina.  The  only  congre- 
gations in  Virginia  which  received  a  minister  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Synod,  before  the  union,  were  the  two  in  Rockingham, 
Alexander  Miller  having  been  installed  at  Cook*s  Creek  and 
Pecked  Mountain  in  1758. 

With  the  extension  of  territory,  came  a  new  depletion  to 
the  Irish  congregations.  Creaghead,  on  forsaking  the  New 
Side  in  August,  1741,  made  immediate  application  to  the 
Jleformed  Presbytery  in  Scotland  for  assistants  in  the  minis- 
terial work;  but  no  success  seems  to  have  attended  his 
request^  and,  before  Cuthbertson  came,  he  had  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  Associate  Synod  of  Edinburgh.  As 
early  as  1750,*  he  wrote  in  behalf  of  a  considerable  body  of 
sober  people  who  could  not  comfortably  or  conscientiously 
unite  with  either  branch  of  the  Presbyterians.  He  alleged 
that  with  neither  synod  would  adherence  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  be  deemed  a  test  of  orthodoxy ;  that  they 
were  lax  in  church  communion  and  did  not  preserve  the 
purity  of  religion.  He,  together  with  those  in  whose  name  he 
wrote,  regarded  themselves  as  bound  by  their  Baptismal  Cove- 
nant, and  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  to  contend  for 
the  whole  of  the  faith.  This  appeal  was  made  to  the  Burgher 
Synod;  and  in  answer  to  it,  after  much  delay,  David  Telfiiir 
and  Kiuloch  came  to  Pennsylvania,  and  Thomas  Clark,  fronx 
Ballybay,  in  Ireland,  mth  a  number  of  families,  to  Salem,  in 
Washington  county.  New  York.  A  church  was  formed  which 
worshipped  in  Shippen  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  others  ija 
Orange  and  Washington  counties,  New  York.  Before  they 
came,  Creaghead  had  joined  Newcastle  Presbytery  and  be- 
canvB  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  New  York;  in  1751  or  '52,  he 
settled  in  Virginia. 

Cuthbertson  had  been  ordained  by  McMillan  and  Naime,t 
the  first  founders  of  the  Eeformed  Presbytery  in  ScotlandL 


*  MoKeiTOw's  History  of  the  Secession  Church. 

f  Naime  was  the  minister  of  Abbotshall,  and  left  the  Establishment  and  Jofaiedtf 
the  Associate  Presbytery.  When  he  went  over  to  the  Covenanters,  the 
called  him  to  account ;  bat  the  Reformed  Presbytery,  with  Cuthbertson  for 
rator,  serred  them  with  a  solemn  interdict  to  proceed  no  further.  They,  howvrtr^--' 
deposed  Naime,  who,  after  a  time,  returned  to  the  EKtablishment,  and,  on  a  piiblii 
jMknowledgmonty  was  restored  to  the  ministry.     When  asked  why^  haYing  left 
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He  18  said  to  have  come  to  this  country  in  1751  or  '52.  He 
formed  praying-societies  after  the  model  of  the  Mountain 
Men,  one  of  which  was  in  the  Wallkill  congregation,  in 
Orange  county,  New  York.  He  laboured  in  Chester  and 
Lancaster  counties,  Pennsylvania;  but  his  chief  success  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna.  He  had  a  discussioii 
with  Evander  Morrison  at  Middle  Octorara.  His  assertion, 
that  the  New-Side  ministers  urged  their  hearers  to  prepare 
themselves  to  receive  the  free  grace  of  God,  was  vehemently 
denied.  Early  in  September,  1753^  Roan  and  Smith  met  in 
eommittee  by  appointment  of  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and 
Finley  and  Davies,  in  conjunction  with  them,  revised  an<). 
corrected  a  draift  of  a  warning  or  testimony,  drawn  up  by 
John  Blair,  against  several  errors  and  evil  practices  of  Cuth- 
bertson.  Among  the  errors  they  animadverted  on  were  these; 
— ThM  God  has  made  over  Christ  and  his  benefits  by  a  deed 
jof  gift  to  all  that  hear  the  gospel,  so  that  every  sinner  who 
hears  the  gospel  offer  ought  to  put  in  a  claim  to  him,  as  his 
Saviour  in  particular;  that  saving  faith  consists  in  a  per- 
suasion that  Christ  is  mine;  and  that  he  died  for  me  in 
particular. 

It  is  not  known  whether  "the  Scotch  bigot,"  as  Davies 
styles  Cuthbertson,  took  any  notice  of  this  paper ;  but  it  ap- 
-peared  just  at  the  time  when  the  missionaries  of  the  Anti- 
Bargher  Synod — Arnot  and  Gellatly — ^began  their  operations 
at  Middle  Octorara.  An  appendix  to  "  The  Warning"  was 
directed  against  them.  The  presbytery  seems  to  have  passed 
over  the  peculiarities  of  the  Covenanter  system,  and  to  have 
struck  at  the  doctrines*  for  which  the  Erskines  left  the  Elrk 


kirk  on  account  of  her  defections,  he  had  retamed,  he  said  he  saw  in  her  a  change 
for  the  better.  The  moderator  said,  **  The  only  change  in  the  kirk,  thns  far,  was 
.for  the  worse.** — McKerrow. 

*  Nathaniel  Haxard,  of  New  York,  wrote  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  December  8,  1755 : — 
**  Gellatly  has  pense,  learning,  and  piety.  Mr.  Bnstwick  and  Mr.  Hait  approve  his 
preaching."  NoTember  17,  1758:  **The  Scots  people  have  got  up  a  new  meeting- 
house, about  twenty-seTen  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  long.  Mr.  Gellatly  has  been 
preaching  in  it  four  weeks.  Some  insinuations  of  his  and  his  brethren's  being 
meound  in  the  article  of  Faith,  excited  him  to  declare  their  sentiments  on  it  to  a 
■very  numerous  auditory.  In  lindication,  he  publicly  read  the  Dutch,  French, 
Genera,  Church,  and  Presbyterian  Confessions,  which  were  esteemed,  I  belicTe, 
lij  all  .thai  heard  it,  as  being  substantially  the  same  with  theirs.    If  yon  are  strong 
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of  Scotland,  the  doctrines  which  were  zealously  upheld  by 
the  best  men  during  the  Marrow  Controversy,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  chief  charm  to  Toplady  and  Boston  in  that  an- 
cient and  excellent  treatise, — *'  The  Marrow  of  Modem  Divi- 
nity;" and  its  fellow,  "The  Gospel  Mystery  of  Sanctifica- 
tion,"  by  the  mellifluous  Stephen  Marshall. 

The  Associate  Presbytery  and  the  Reformed  wefe  united  in 
their  testimony  on  these  points : — 1.  Christ  has  died  for  the 
elect.  2.  There  is  in  the  nature  of  saving  faith  an  appropria- 
tion of  Christ  and  his  benefits.  3.  The  gospel  is  indiscrimi- 
nately offered  to  all.  4.  The  rigliteousness  of  Christ  is  the 
only  proper  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

In  1754,  the  Old-Side  Synod  directed  McDowell  and  Samson 
Smith  to  represent  briefly  some  of  the  most  dangerous  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  Seeeders,  that  they  might  be  printed 
and  sold  where  those  gentlemen  are  doing  most  damage. 

Gellatly  prepared  a  severe  reply  to  the  New-Side  brethren, 
entitled  the  "Detector."*  All  the  charges  made  by  Creag- 
head  of  laxity  he  assumed  to  be  true,  and  demanded  whether 
they,  who  had  set  the  example  of  forming  separate  presbyteries 
and  of  dividing  congregations,  had  any  right  to  blame  others 
for  ministering  to  those  at  whose  call  they  crossed  the  ocean, 
and  who  were  as  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  New-Side 
methods  and  peculiarities,  as  the  New  Side  were  to  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  Old  Side.  He  warmly  assailed  the  paragraph 
about  essentials,  and  the  assumption  that  one  may  be  a  true 
follower  of  Christ  who  did  not  believe  all  that  Christ  had 
taught,  or  regard  all  that  he  had  commanded  as  necessary 
duty.  He  also  objected  to  the  orations  as  well  as  prayers  at 
funerals,  and  to  the  heterodoxy  of  some  who  impugned  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God.  At  firstf  the  Burghers 
and  Anti-Burghers  freely  united  in  one  presbytery;  but  the 
Anti-Burgher  Synod  in  Scotland  refused  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Pennsylvania  any  countenance  or  aid,  until,  that  con- 


enough  to  set  your  shoulder  a(min>t  the  whole  Protestant  world,  then  condemn 
the  Seeeders  as  unsound  in  the  article  of  Faith,  and  enter  an  endless  controrersy, 
which,  I  imagine,  will  never  do  twopence-worth  of  good ;  and,  whether  right  or 
wrong  at  present,  I  am  of  opinion  they  will  be  right  in  a  little  time  if  yon  let 
them  alone." 

*  FhUadelphia  Library.  f  Rct.  J.  P.  MiUcr^s  Skctohes. 
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liection  was  dissolved  with  all  ministers  who  denied  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  Burgess  oath.  This  was  soon  effected,  and  the 
places  of  the  excluded  were  supplied  by  a  number  of  able  and 
eminent  preachers  of  righteousness. 

Samuel  Finlej  and  Robert  Smith  replied  to  the  pamphlet 
of  Gellatly  in  a  piece  entitled  the  "  Detector  Detected.'**  They 
quoted  largely  from  Blair's  animadversions  on  Creaghead's 
reasons  for  leaving  the  Presbj^erian  connection,  in  disproof 
of  the  accusation  of  laxity  in  doctrine  and  decline  from  the 
Westminster  Confession  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  They 
quoted  the  Irish  Burgher  ministers, — Samuel  Delap,  of  Letter- 
kenny,  and  Thomas  Clark,  of  Ballybay, — as  authority  for 
charging  the  Anti-Burghers  with  forsaking  not  only  the  com- 
munion of  bad  men  and  errorists,  but  the  constitution  of  the 
church  also,  and  with  excluding  from  communion  the  best  of 
men.  They  said  that  Clark  esteemed  the  treatment  of  the 
Erskines  as  a  great  impiety,  and  lamented  the  success  the 
Anti-Burghers  had  in  imposing  on  so  many  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Anti-Burghers  were  not  without  success  elsewhere :  they 
gathered  congregations  in  New  York  City,  and  in  several  other 
places  in  that  province,  at  Octorara,  Pequea,  Chestnut  Level, 
Forks  of  Brandywine,  Fagg's  Manor,  Oxford,  Deep  Run,  in 
the  Forks  of  Delaware,  in  York  and  Adams  county,  and 
indeed  in  almost  every  Presbyterian  settlement  west  of  Sus- 
quehanna. They  also  spread  to  the  southern  and  western 
limits  of  emigration,  and,  although  small  in  numbers,  they  re- 
mained separated  from  all  else,  honourably  distinguished,  for 
the  most  part,  by'knowledge  of  the  truth  and  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  law  and  the  testimony. 

The  Covenanters  were  found  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
it  is  believed  that  only  three  ministers  of  that  persuasion  came 
to  this  country  before  the  Revolution.  These  were  Cuthbert- 
Bon,  Lind,  of  Conecocheague,  and  Alexander  Dobbin,  of 
Adams  county ;  and  these  all  lived  to  join  with  the  Anti- 
Burghers  and  the  Burghers  in  forming  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  in  1782. 

The  congregations  in  New  Jersey  seem  to  have  escaped 
these  divisions,  and  to  have  had  uninterrupted  peace.     The 

*  Philadelphia  Library. 
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only  two  exceptions  seems  to  have  been  in  Am  well,  whero, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  Church  missionary,  two  han- 
drcd  Presbyterians,  in  1753,  conformed  to  the  Episcopul 
mode;*  and  on  Black  River,  where  the  Separates  or  Strict 
Congregationulists  established  a  congregation,  still  existing  ftt 
Chester. 

At  the  union  of  the  synods  there  were  twenty  ministers  be- 
longing to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and  seventy-two  in  coii«^ 
nection  with  the  Synod  of  New  York ;  yet  the  former,  with 
suicidal  zeal,  insisted  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  presbyte- 
ries ;  the  ministers  and  congregations  which  were  contiguow 
to  be  united  in  one  body.  To  this  the  New  Side  objected 
to  the  last,  though  they  had  nothing  to  lose  by  it,  and  thougli 
it  put  the  Old-Side  ministers,  with  their  congregations,  en^ 
tirely  under  their  control  and  uncovenanted  mercy. 

Upon  this  plan,  Suffolk  and  New  York  Presbyteries  re» 
mained  unchanged.  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  received 
Cowell  and  Guild  from  Philadelphia,  thus  leaving  Cross  and 
Dr.  Alison  to  be  joined  with  the  large  Presbytery  of  Abing* 
don,  under  the  name  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  and  to  stand 
by  themselves  in  a  hopeless  minority.  The  like  discomfort 
awaited  Craig,  Black,  and  Alexander  Miller,  who  were  set  off 
from  Donegal  to  Hanover  Presbytery.  The  Presbytery  of 
Lewes  was  erected,  to  consist  of  two  Old-Side  members- 
Wilson  and  John  Miller — and  three  New-Side  men, — ^Hugl^ 
Ilenry,  Harris,  and  Tuttle.  With  these  exceptions,  the  Pres- 
byteries of  Donegal,  and  first  and  second  Newcastle,  remained 
for  a  time  unchanged. 

At  the  rupture,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  was  left  with 
twenty-two  ministers;  before  the  union,  they  received  five  and 
ordained  seventeen,  and  at  the  union,  they  had  only  twenty. 

There  was  an  amazing  superiority  in  numbers  in  the  New 
York  Synod,  sixty-six  having  been  ordained  and  fifteen  re- 
ceived. The  latter  were  all  natives  of  New  England  except 
Morrison,  who  was  probably  born  and  ordained  in  Scotland* 
About  one-third  of  those  ordained  were  also  NewEnglanders; 
there  were  two  Englishmen  and  one  Welshman ;  of  the 


*  This  is  stated  in  Huwkind's  Mis^sions  of  the  English  Church.     Is  it  nol 
apocryphal  7 
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maindcr,  half  were  born  in  Ireland,  and  the  rest  within  the 
bounds  of  the  synod. 

To  account  for  tlie  difference  of  ministerial  increase,  we 
must  consider  the  difference  of  territory.  The  New  York 
Synod  had  the  old  settled  provinces  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  wholly  to  themselves,  presenting  eligible  settlements 
find  likely  to  attract  candidates  from  New  England.  The  Old 
Bide  had  in  common  with  them  the  provinces  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Delaware,  with  the  new  settlements  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina.  The  Old-Side  congregations  had  been 
rent,  and  afforded  barely  a  maintenance ;  while  the  New-Side 
congregations,  gathered  during  the  Revival,  were  vigorous, 
\inited,  and  growing,  and  they  furnished  a  very  considerable 
number  of  candidates,  as  Roan,  Dean,  Davies,  Rodgcrs,  Todd, 
^ugh  Henry,  Robert  Smith,  llarris,  Ramsey,  Duffield,  and 
McAden.  It  is  remarkable  that  Moses  Tuttle  was  the  only 
Jfew  England  minister  who  settled  below  New  Jersey,  and 
JBleazer  Whittlesey  the  only  candidate  who  sought  to  labour 
ftmong  the  Scotch  and  Lish ;  and  there  were  scarcely  any, 
besides  Spencer  and  Grcenman,  who  found  a  home  in  New 
Brunswick  or  Abingdon  Presbyteries. 

The  difference  must  be  resolved  mainly  into  the  influence 
of  the  great  Revival ;  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  from  on  high 
on  the  young  men,  and  they  forsook  their  trades  and  gave 
themselves  to  the  ministry.  Roan,  Bay,  and  Todd  had  been 
weavers,  Chesnut  a  shoemaker,  Tuttle  a  sailor,  Laurence  a 
blacksmith,  and  C.  Tennent  a  saddler. 

To  use  the  language  of  Friends,  "  a  spring  of  ministry  was 
opened ;"  and  on  beholding  the  rapid  tilling  up  of  the  ranks 
in  that  period  with  pious,  zealous,  able,  and,  in  many  cases, 
distinguished  ministers,  ^'  who  knoweth  not  that  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  has  done  this?"  **lle  gave  the  word:  great  was 
the  company  of  them  that  published  it." 

A  singular  circumstance  is  also  to  be  observed, — the  ceasing 
of  the  influx  from  Ireland  of  candidates  or  ministers.  Many 
young  men  from  that  country  began  to  prepare  for  the  sacred 
work  after  they  had  seen  the  grace  of  God  iicre ;  but  few  or 
no  graduates  of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  came  as  they  had 
formerly  done ;  none,  it  is  believed,  came  to  the  New  York 
Synod,  and  very  few,  if  any,  to  the  other  body.    Not  a  single 
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instance  is  known  of  an  ordained  minister  from  Ireland  having 
come  over  to  imite  with  either  synod,  nor  from  England; 
The  Philadelphia  Synod  received  from  Scotland,  Scougal,  who 
soon  died,  and  Brown,  who,  in  less  than  a  year,  sought  hii 
native  soil.  The  New  Side  received  Evander  Morrison,  who 
may  have  been  ordained  in  Scotland,  though  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  sacred  office  in  New  England, 
where  he  preached  in  1749.  The  application  of  the  church  ut 
Philadelphia  for  an  assistant  and  successor  to  Robert  Crosi 
was  presented  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  and  to  the 
Independent  ministers  in  England,  and  was  disregarded. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  among  the  fruits  of  the  Reviyal^ 
a  turning  from  man's  inventions  to  the  Scriptural  mode  of 
church  government.  Whitefield  told  Erskine*  that  if,  when  ft 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  he  had  had  the  views  held  in  1740, 
he  would  not  have  sought  ordination  from  the  hands  of  m 
diocesan  prelate.  Edwards,  a  few  years  later,  wrote,  "I 
have  long  been  perfectly  out  of  conceit  of  our  unsettled,  inde^ 
pendent,  confused  way  of  church  government  in  the  land;" 
and  the  Presbyterian  way  has  ever  appeared  to  me  most 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  reason  and  nature  of 
things." 

By  the  advice  of  Whitefield,  the  friends  of  the  Revival  who 
separated  from  the  First  Church  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts^ 
adopted  the  Presbyterian  form;  and  the  people  at  Milfor^ 
Connecticut,  in  like  circumstances,  declared  themselves  sobef 
dissenters  from  the  standing  order,  worshipping  after  the 
model  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Horror  of  divisive  prac- 
tices kept  the  Synod  of  New  York  from  countenancing  or 
winking  at  any  movements  in  New  England  to  leave  the  set- 
tled ministry  and  gather  Presbyterian  congregations.  There 
appears  to  have  been  only  two  of  the  Irish  ministers  in  that 
region  who  warmly  espoused  the  side  of  Whitefield, — Moorhead 
and  McGregoire.  A  few  years  after,  Parsons,  with  his  church 
in  Newburyport,  united  with  them.  In  1758,  they  in  a  formal 
and  explicit  manner  adopted  the  Westminster  standards.  This 
presbytery  had  no  connection  with  the  Synod  of  New  York; 

*  Philips's  Whitefield. 
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but  in  its  difficulties  with  Abercrombie,*  who,  in  1753,  charged 
them  with  looseness  in  regard  to  subscribing  the  Confession, 
they  offered  to  refer  the  matters  in  controveray  for  final  adju* 
dication  to  the  synod  at  its  session  in  May,  1758. 

The  original  Presbytery  of  Boston  was  opened  in  1745,  by 
tlie  Ilev.  William  McClenachan,  A.M.,  of  Blandford,  with  a 
sermon  in  the  French  meeting-house.  The  French  church 
disbanded  in  1748,  and  their  meeting-house  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Separates,  who,  with  the  Rev.  Andrew  Crosswell 
for  pastor,  formed  the  Eleventh  Congregational  Society.  The 
last  trace  of  this  judicatory  appears  in  the  Records  of  Dutchess 
Presbytery,  September  9, 1765,  when  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunlap, 
of  Cheny  Valley,  was  received  as  a  member,  the  "  presbytery 
to  the  eastward  of  Boston,"  to  which  he  belonged,  "being  in- 
capable of  sitting  by  reason  of  the  dispersion  of  its  members." 

The  ministers  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  had  been 
£Eivoured  with  great  success  during  the  Revival,  and  they  were 
called  to  endure  a  great  fight  of  affliction.  For  Davenport  had 
been  the  chief  instrument  used  by  God  in  reviving  his  work, 
and  he  had  left  the  impress  of  his  Spirit  on  a  large  body  of 
pious  people.  They  separated  from  their  ministers,  being 
under  doubt  of  their  conversion,  or  from  some  like  weighty 
reason.  Many,  after  Davenport's  retraction,  laid  aside  their 
extravagances  of  opinion  and  practice;  but  a  greater  number 
had  drunk  so  largely  of  them  that  their  very  bones  were  dyed 
through  and  throughout.  They  organized  the  Strict  Congre- 
gational churches,  with  all  the  appendages  of  lay  exhorters  and 
females  praying  in  public. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1747,  the  Rev.  Ebenezcr  White,  of 
Bridgehampton,  Nathaniel  Mather,  of  Acquebogue,  Ebenezer 
Prime,  of  Huntingdon,  Ebenezer  Gould,  of  Cutchogue,  Sylva- 
nufl  White,  of  Southampton,  and  Samuel  Buell,  of  Easthamp- 
ton,  "ministers  on  the  island  of  Nassau,"  met  at  Southampton, 
and,  in  view  of  the  "  broken  state  of  the  churches,  the  prova- 
lency  of  separations  and  divisions,  and  the  growing  mischiefs 

*  Robert  Abercrombie,  on  being  licensed,  came  from  Scotland  to  New  England  in 
the  fall  of  1740,  with  testimonials  from  the  Presbyteries  of  Edinburgh  and  Kirk- 
mldj,  and  recommendations  from  the  Rer.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Perth :  he  w.i8  ordained 
bj  a  council  at  Pelham,  Maasachosetts.  He  joined  with  Moorhcad  and  McG regoiro 
in  forming  Boston  Presbytery  at  Londonderry,  April  16,  1745. 
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those  disorders  are  Lig  with,  did,  after  repeated  addresses  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  some  debate  and  serious  consultations^ 
covenant  to  unite  in  a  presbytery.  They  were  satisfied  that 
the  disorders  were  much  owing  to  the  want  of  some  stated 
rules  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  were  persuaded,  accord- 
ing to  light  received  from  the  word  of  God,  that  Presbyterian 
government  in  its  most  essential  articles  was  consonant  to  the 
mind  and  will  of  the  glorious  Head  and  King  of  the  Church, 
and  w-ill  best  answer  the  ends  of  government  in  the  churches 
to  which  they  sustain  the  pastoral  relation.  They  regarded 
tlie  Westminster  Confession  as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  OtoA 
and  a  suitable  test  of  orthodoxy.  They  covenanted  to  endea* 
vour  to  engage  their  people  to  join  with  them,  and  to  seek  ta 
draw  vacant  and  unsettled  congregations  to  place  themselves 
under  their  care."  At  this  meeting,  the  churches  of  Easthamp-* 
ton,  Bridgehampton,  and  Southampton  were  represented  by 
delegates,  who  also  entered  into  the  covenant.  A  few  weeks 
after,  they  met,  and  there  were  favourable  appearances  in  thd 
churches  of  concurrence ;  but  Southampton  embraced  the  pro- 
posal nem,  con.  Mr.  Mather  died  before  April,  1748,  some  of  his 
people  having  forsaken  him,  and  others  ''having  a  list  that 
way."  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  presbytery,  a  gracious 
reviving  cheered  the  pastors  and  united  their  people  firmly  to 
them. 

They  joined  the  Synod  of  New  York.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  each  of  these  ministers  except  Gould,  who  through  the 
desertion  of  his  people  to  the  Separates  was  obliged  to  remove 
to  Connecticut,  lived  to  long  life,  in  vigour  to  the  last,  useful 
beyond  most  men,  and  closing  their  days  among  the  people 
who  welcomed  them  in  youth  and  reverenced  them  in  age. 

The  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,*  afterwards  President  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  wrote  from  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  March  18, 
1749,  to  Dr.  Bellamy : — "  There  are  many  things  that  have  a 
threatening  aspect  on  our  religious  interests  in  these  parts  :— 
Antinomian  principles,  and  the  Korah-Uke  claims  which  are  the 
usual  concomitants  of  them ;  prevailing  worldliness  and  coldness^ 
which  has  become  a  common  distemper  among  us ;  growing 
iynnwrality^  justified  by  the  wildness  and  errors  of  many  high  pro- 

*  Bellamy  BiS& 
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fesson;  a  want  of  promising  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and 
fhe  great  difficulty  that  commonly  attends  the  settling  of  any, 
chiefly  through  the  strait-hcmdedness  of  parishes  toward  the 
support  of  the  gospel ;  tlic  want  of  a  good  discipline  in  our 
churches,  and  the  difficulty  upon  many  accounts  of  reviving  it, 
&C.  &c.    I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  time  for  ministers 
to  wake  up  for  a  redress  of  these  evils ;  and  I  can  think  of  no 
way  more  likely,  than  for  those,  who  are  in  the  same  way  of 
thinking  about  the  most  important  things  in  religion,  to  join 
in  a  presbytery.    Don't  you  see  that  Arminian  candidates  can't 
settle  in  the  ministry?    Don't  you  see  how  much  those  want 
the  patronage  of  a  godly  presbytery,  who  do  settle  ?    For  want 
of  it,  they  get  broken  bones,  which  will  pain  them  all  their 
days.    Would  not  such  a  presbytery  soon  have  all  the  candi- 
dates of  worth  under  them,  and,  consequently,  presently  most 
of  the  vacant  churches  ?    Our  wild  people  are  not  half  so  much 
pr^udiced  against  the  Scottish  constitution  as  against  our 
own.    Many  churches  in  these  parts  might  easily  be  brought 
into  it,  and  my  soul  longs  for  it.  .  .  •  For  my  part,  I  think  it 
high  time  that  men  who  have  been  treated  as  Mr.  Robbins  (of 
Branford)  was,  should  have  some  way  of  relief,  which  I  am 
mformed  was  the  view  of  that  honest  Calvinist  who  first 
noved  in  that  proposal.  ...  Is  there  not  some  reason  to  hope 
bat  hereby  there  -will  be  a  door  opened  for  bringing  things 
ito  a  better  posture  among  the  Calvinist  party?    You  know 
>w  Gk)d  has  overruled  things  in  the  Jerseys." 
Soon  after  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  had,  in  1739,  resolved 
It  all  persons,  before  being  received  as  candidates  for  the 
aistiy,  should  be  examined  by  its  committee  and  approved, 
in  Thomson  proposed  to  Donegal  Presbytery  to  ask  the 
od  to  establish  a  school  of  its  own.    The  synod,  in  the  May 
hat  year,  unanimously  agreed  to  do  so ;  and  the  hope  was 
«BBed,  that  either  Dickinson  and  Pemberton,  or  Anderson 
Robert  Cross,  might  be  prevailed  on  to  go  home  to  Europe 
oeecute  the  affiiir.    Arrangements  were  made  to  facilitate 
terton's  going  to  Boston  to  prepare  preliminary  measures, 
commission,  with  correspondents  from  each  presbytery, 
*dered  to  meet  in  August,  and  draw  up  proper  directions 
persons  intrusted  with  this  important  mission.     This 
"e,  if  adopted  unanimously,  must  have  been  carried 
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aftor  the  withdrawal  of  the  protesting  brethren;  for  "Gilbert 
Tnuieiit  was  lianly  enon^^h  to  tell  our  synod  that  he  would 
(>j»|K»se  tlu'ir  (lesiiT^ii  of  getting  a:?sistanee  wherever  we  should 
ijHikii  application,  and  would  maintain  young  men  at  his 
fathi»r\s  school  in  opposition  to  us.** 

The  commission  met;  hut  no  persons  were  present,  either 
from  New  York  or  New  Brunswick  Presbvteries.  Andrews, 
Anderson,  Thomson,  Boyd,  Cross,  Martin,  and  Treat  attended, 
with  the  corresjiondcnts,  Cathcart,  Alison,  Black,  Jamison, 
and  J).  Evans.  They  resolved  lii'st  to  seek  divine  guidance, 
and  David  Evans  prayed;  they  then  charged  Andrews  to  write 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Thomson  to  prepare  a  circular 
letter  to  the  con<i:rc<'ations,  and  airreed  to  call  the  svnod  to- 
gother  in  September,  to  deliberate  further  on  the  matter. 

Andrews,  Cross,  and  Treat  were  appointed  to  i)repare  ad- 
dresses, credentials,  and  lettei's,  to  be  laid  before  the  synod; 
but,  the  war  between  England  and  Spain  breaking  out,  the 
callincf  of  the  svnod  was  omitted. 

By  private  agreement,  the  three  Presbyteries  of  Newcastle, 
Philadelphia,  and  Donegal  met  in  committee  at  the  Great 
Valley,  November  16,  1743,  to  consider  the  uecessitj'  of  using 
speedy  measures  to  educate  youth  to  supply  our  vacancies. 
They  resolved  at  once  to  open  a  school,  and  the  synod  in  the 
ppring  took  it  under  its  care.  The  plan  was  to  give  instniction 
in  languages,  i)hiloso])hy,  and  divinity,  to  all  gratis;  the  school 
to  be  supported  by  yearly  congregational  collections.  Alis<ui 
was  placed  at  the  head,  and  eleven  ministers  were  appointed 
trustees  to  visit  the  school  and  examine  the  scholars.  No 
presbytery  was  allowed  to  *•  improve**  any  scholar  who  did  not 
produce  a  joint  testimiHiial  from  the  trustees  and  the  synod's 
committee.  The  synod  apiilied  to  the  Trustees  of  Yale,  to 
reci.'ive  their  scholars  at  such  advanced  stages  as  their  profi- 
ciency warranted,  and  to  admit  them  after  a  year's  residence 
to  a  degree.  Several  ministers  and  gentlemen  helped  them  to 
books  to  begin  a  library.  They  received  a  favourable  response 
from  Yale ;  but  it  seems  none  of  their  scholars  availed  them- 
selves of  the  i»rivilcge. 

Professor  Ilutcheson,  of  Glasgow,  had*  proposed  to  Alison 


*  Alitfou  to  Prc&idcut  Stiles,  in  MS.  at  Yale  College. 
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the  setting  on  foot  of  a  seminary ;  and  in  1746,  he  opened  a 
correspondence  with  him,  but  we  do  not  know  with  what  ad- 
vantage. In  1747,  the  synod  determined  to  endeavour  to  pay 
the  arrears  to  the  master,  and  to  get  the  congregations  more 
generally  to  contribute.  In  1748,  they  raised  his  salary  to 
jB40,  intending  to  make  it  up  by  collections,  and  by  ^'  'sessing*' 
each  scholar  twenty  shillings,  and  to  defray  any  deficiency  out 
of  the  yearly  interest  of  the  fund.  In  1749,  they  declined  to 
give  Alison  leave  to  remove  to  Philadelphia,  and  promised  him 
£iOj  reserving  liberty  to  exempt  as  many  scholars  from  tuition- 
fees  as  they  please ;  and  giving  him  permission  to  charge  the 
rest  as  he  sees  fit.  Still,  the  point  was  not  arranged  to  his  satis- 
fiu^on,  and  they  agreed  to  exempt  only  four  of  their  own 
choosing ;  leaving  it  to  him  to  choose  four  others,  who  should 
eigoy  the  synod's  bounty.  He  removed,  in  1752,  to  Philadel- 
phia, as  master  of  the  Latin  school,  without  consulting  the 
pieabytery  or  the  commission.  The  synod  overlooked  this,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  '^  highly  probable  that  in  his  new  sta- 
tion he  might  be  serviceable  to  the  church  in  teaching  philo- 
flophy  and  divinity  so  far  as  his  obligations  to  the  academy 
will  admit" 

The  school  was  removed  to  Elk,  and  placed  under  the  care 
0f  McDowell,  immediately  on  Alison's  resignation.  He  had 
£|20  from  the  synod,  and  an  assistant.  In  1754,  he  declined 
iSbe  whole  burden,  but  consented  without  charge  to  teach  logic, 
mathematics,  and  natural  and  moral  philosophy.  The  encou- 
ji^ment  formerly  allowed  him  was  given  to  his  assistant, 
Ifatthew  Wilson.  It  is  said  that  many  able  ministers  were 
*  ^^•dacated  during  Alison's  time  in  the  synod's  school,  and  that 

r^o  Dutch  Reformed  ministers,  born  in  this  country,  were 

educated  by  him.'*' 

The  synod  also  afforded  aid  to  Samson  Smith  for  his  school 

St  Chestnut  Level,  and  procured  him  a  yearly  donation  from 

lihe  British  Society  for  Educating  German  Children  in  Penn- 
Ivania. 
Thus,  their  efforts  resulted  in  no  great  permanent  institu- 

"tioii.     The  well-devised  scheme  of  making  Alison  a  subordi- 


*  One  of  these  wms  the  Rer.  Jonathan  Dubois,  of  Southampton,  Bucks  county, 
FtDDsylTanUi  ft  natiTe  of  PilesgroTe,  New  Jersey. 
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nate  instructor  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia  enlisted  the  Old 
Side  in  the  support  of  that  institution,  and  drew  them  off  for 
many  years  from  attempting  to  erect  a  college  of  their  own. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  was  probably  mainly  induced 
to  press  the  forming  of  a  new  synod,  in  order  to  found  a  semi* 
nary  of  learning  on  an  equal  scale  with  those  of  New  England. 
The  stand  in  regard  to  the  Revival  taken  by  Harvard  and 
Yale  seemed  to  render  this  necessary,  and  had  probably  led 
to  an  attempt  to  establish  a  school  at  New  London."*"  Although 
this  effort  was  unsuccessful,  still,  the  causes  in  which  it  had  its 
origin  remained  in  full  force.  The  obstinate  refusalf  of  the 
authorities  of  Yale  to  admit  Brainerd  to  his  degree,  after  hia 
humble  submission,  and  in  disregard  of  the  personal  repeated 
earnest  solicitation  of  Dickinson,  Pierson,  Burr,  and  Edwards, 
satisfied  them  that  it  was  time  to  arise  and  build  a  seminary, 
suited  to  the  times,  to  be  under  the  influence  of  those  who 
saw  a  glorious  work  of  6od*s  grace  in  the  appearances  con- 
temptuously designated  "  a  religious  stir."  A  charter,  to  incor- 
porate sundry  persons  to  found  a  college,  passed  the  great  seal 
of  the  province,  tested  by  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  President 
of  his  Majesty's  Council  in  New  Jersey.  This  charter  the 
trustees  refused  to  accept,  Tennent  strenuously  objecting  to 
the  clause  constituting  the  governor  of  the  province,  ex-officio, 
a  trustee.  The  college,  however,  was  commenced  at  Elizabeth- 
town  :  the  newspapers,  in  April,  1747,  advertise  that,  on  the 
fourth  week  in  May,  all  persons  suitably  qualified  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  students.  On  the  death  of  Dickinson,  in  October 
of  that  year,  it  was  removed  to  Newark,  and  placed  under  the 
presidency  of  Burr.  Whitefield  wrote  to  Pemberton,  Novem- 
ber 21, 1748,  urging  him  to  come  to  England,  with  one  of  the 
converted  Indians,  in  behalf  of  the  college. 

Governor  BelcherJ  had  from  time  to  time,  by  letters,  intro- 


*  **That  thing  called  the  Shepherd's  Tent"  had  been  set  up  by  Rct.  Timothj-^ 
Allen,  at  New  London,  to  educate  "gracious  youths;"  but  the  Conneotiont 
tore,  in  1742,  made  it  penal  for  priyate  or  unknown  persons  to  conduct  such 
naries,  and  ordained  that  none  should  be  admitted  to  the  priTileges  of  the 
of  the  standing  order,  without  a  diploma  from  Britain,  Tale,  or  Harrard. 
tent  was  shifted  to  the  Narragansetts,  and  soon  given  up. 

f  Dr.  Alexander's  Log  College. 

{  Life  and  Times  of  Ladj  Himtisgdon. 
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dneed  the  college  to  the  notice  of  Lady  Hontiiigdon ;  White- 
field  had  drawn  her  attention  to  it  also.    In  the  early  part  of 
1750,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Colonel  Elisha  Williams,  of  Weathen- 
field,  formerly  Rector  of  Yale,  came  to  England,  with  letters 
from  Belcher  and  Bnrr.    Whitefield  introduced  them  to  the 
coantess,  at  her  seat  at  Ashby.    A  statement  of  the  intended 
plan  and  enlargement  of  the  college  was  drawn ;  and  by  her 
advice  it  was  printed,  with  a  recommendation  signed  by  herself^ 
Doddridge,  and  Whitefield.    Several  of  the  Dissenting  minis- 
ters promised  their  assistance.    She  was  active  in  collecting 
consideiuble  sums,  and  corresponded  with  many  persons  in  its 
behalf  in  England  and  Scotland.    Whitefield  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  could 
efiectnally  further  the  object.    He  wrote,  in  May,  1750,  to 
McCulloch,  of  Cambuslang,  ^^  concerning  the  Presbyterian  col- 
lege in  the  Jerseys,  the  importance  and  extensive  influence  of 
which  yon  have  long  been  apprized  of.    Mr.  Allen,  a  friend  of 
Governor  Belcher's,  is  come  over  with  a  commission  to  nego- 
tiate this  matter ;  he  hath  brought  with  him  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Pemberton  sent  yon  some  months  past.    This  letter 
hath  been  shown  to  Dr.  Doddridge  and  several  of  the  London 
ministers,  who  all  approve  of  the  thing  and  promise  their  as- 
Utance.    Last  week  I  preached  at  Northampton,  and  conversed 
with  Dr.  Doddridge  about  it.   The  scheme  that  was  then  j  udged 
most  practicable  was  this : — that  Mr.  Pemberton's  letter  should 
lie  published,  and  a  recommendation  of  the  affidr,  subscribed 
Igr  Dr.  Doddridge  and  others,  should  be  annexed ;  that  a  sub- 
iption  and  collections  should  be  set  on  foot  in  England,  and 
ttfterwards  Mr.  Allen  should  go  to  Scotland.    I  think  it 
«a>flffidr  that  requires  despatch.    Governor  Belcher  is  old,  but 
\  most  hearty  man  for  promoting  God's  glory  and  the  good  of 
iMikind.    The  spreading  of  the  gospel  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
tnia  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  it,  and  I  wish  them 
acfa  success  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.''    Allen  died  in  the 
mmer  of  the  gaol-fever,  which  broke  out  in  London,  and 
rried  off  four  of  the  judges  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
b  1751,  the  synod  met  at  Newark,  at  commencement,  and, 
ilie  request  of  the  trustees,  sent  Burr,  Treat,  W.  Tennent, 
I  Davies,  to  Kew  York,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  congre- 
ion  to  his  going.    Pemberton  had  at  the  time  no  family ; 
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and  though  Gumming,  his  colleague,  was  to  remain,  and  the 
trustees  ofiered  to  supply  the  pulpit,  the  people  and  Gumming 
unaccountably  refused.  In  the  winter  of  1752,  the  trustees 
solicited  Davies  to  go  with  Gilbert  Tennent  to  Great  Britain 
on  this  embassy.  Whitefield  wrote,  June  8, 1753,  ^^I  am  glad 
Mr. Tennent  is  coming  with  Mr. Davies:  if  they  come  with 
their  old  fire,  I  trust  they  will  be  enabled  to  do  wonders." 
The  synod  unanimously  appointed  them  to  this  mission  in 
October,  and  they  arrived  in  London  on  Ghristmas  day.  The 
next  day  they  saw  Whitefield,  and  he  gave  them  recommenda- 
tory letters  to  Scotland.  In  London  they  had  remarkable  suc- 
cess, and  collected  £1100,  though  they  had  not  expected  £300. 

Davies  said,"^  April  7, 1754,  ^^  We  have  had  most  surprising 
success  in  our  mission,  which  I  cannot  review  without  passion- 
ate emotions.  Our  friends  in  America  cannot  hear  the  news 
with  the  same  surprise,  as  they  do  not  know  the  difficultiesf 
we  have  had  to  encounter;  to  me  it  appears  the  most  signal 
interposition  of  Providence  I  ever  saw."  September  2:  "I 
think  it  an  evidence  of  the  remarkable  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence  in  favour  of  the  college,  that,  wherever  I  have  stayed  to 
make  a  collection,  it  has  doubled  what  was  ever  raised  before 
on  a  like  occasion." 

Mr.  Hogg,  an  eminent  Christian  merchant  in  Edinburgh, 
wrote  to  President  Burr,  August  28,  1755,  ^^I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  acquaint  you,  that  the  collection  ordered  by  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  amounts  to  above  £1000;  of  which  fifty 
pounds  is  from  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  The  General  Aasem- 
bly,  in  May,  renewed  their  appointment  to  all  ministers  who 
have  not  collected,  to  do  so  with  all  speed.  The  surprising  a{h 
pearance  of  Providence,  in  giving  Mr.  Tennent  and  Mr.  Daviea 
such  success,  is  indeed  matter  of  great  thankfulness  and  praise. 
We  would  fidn  hope  that  it  is  a  token  for  good  that  the  Locd 
will  make  that  seminary  of  learning  eminently  useful  in  send* 
ing  forth  labourers  into  his  vineyard." 

*  Diary,  printed  in  Dr.  Foote's  Sketches  of  Virginia. 

f  The  Rer.  Dr.  Qeorge  Beneon  did  not  sign  the  recommendation  withont  a  sumt 
at  subscription  to  creeds.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Mayhew,  April  17,  1764,  <*I  hava 
endeayoared  to  enlarge  their  notions  of  liberty  and  charity,  which  appear  to  mm 
greatly  confined.    They  are  diligent  and  dextrous  men,  and  hare  had  great  fooeeH.*^ 
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Tennent  obtained  £500  in  Ireland.  It  was  supposed  by  Hogg 
that  the  collections  in  Britain  and  Ireland  would  not  be  less 
than  £4000 ;  probably  this  did  not  embrace  the  whole  amount 
collected. 

The  moneys  collected  by  them  enabled  the  trustees  to 
erect  a  commodious  building  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  necessary  instructors.  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut"^  each  allowed  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the 
college. 

Governor  Belcher  was  ever  ready  to  aid  in  the  good  work, 
and  his  patronage  was  needed  to  the  latest  moment  of  his 
life ;  for  Burrf  undoubtedly  hastened  his  own  end,  by  travel- 
ling when  sick  to  meet  the  legislature  and  to  urge  them  to 
repeal  or  not  enact  a  clause  requiring  military  duty  of  the 
students. 

The  growth  of  the  college  is  said  to  have  had  a  powerJE\il 
influence  on  Yale,  and  to  have  hastened  the  appointment  of  a 
professor  of  divinity. 

The  ostensible  motive^  of  President  Clap,  in  urging  this  latter 

measure,  was  that  the  students  of  the  college  were  required  to 

attend  the  First  Church  in  Kew  Haven,  and  that  neither  the 

doctrines,  language,  nor  manner  of  the  pastor,  Mr.  Noyes, 

were  in  any  degree  fitted  to  promote  their  orthodoxy  or 

spirituality,  or  to  fit  them  for  the  becoming  discharge  of  the 

duties  of  the  pulpit    In  the  Stiles  Manuscripts  it  is  charged 

that  his  real  design  was  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  insti- 

tation  for  orthodoxy,  and  to  prevent  the  Jersey  College  from 

dmwing  off  students.     Clap  succeeded,  it  is  said,  by  these 

^Nmsiderations,  in  gaining  a  majority  of  votes  and  carrying  his 

ptnnt.     Elliot,  of  Eillingly,  Noyes,  of  New  Haven,  and  Rug- 

f^esy  of  Guilford,  protested  against  the  measure.    In  Septem- 

lier,  1755,  Naphtali  Dagget,  of  Smithtown,  Long  Island,  one 

of  the  youngest  members  of  the  synod,  was  nominated  to  that 


*  KewBpftper  adyertiBements.  In  Maroh,  1754,  Qeorge  Spafford,  Andrew  Reed, 
"Wmiam  Grants  John  Sajre,  A.  Hodge,  WiUUm  Henry,  Hngh  McCollou^  and 
Ssmnel  Haxard,  managers  of  the  lottery  granted  by  Conneoticnt  for  the  college, 
fttete  that  there  are  eif^t  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  eighty-eight  tioketi,  and 
tkree  thousand  and  eightj-eif^t  prises. 

f  Caleb  Buiith'a  prefiMe  to  Burr's  sermon  on  Beleher's  death. 

t  SUtoi  M8S.^Tale  GoUegt. 
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high  post.  He  exhibited  to  the  trastees,  November  21,  a 
confession  of  his  faith,  declared  his  full  and  explicit  consent 
to  all  the  doctrines  contained  in  onr  Catechisms  and  Confess 
sion,  and  expressly  renounced  the  prevailing  errors  of  the 
times.    He  was  inaugarated  March  4,  1756. 

In  the  following  year  there  were  revivals  at  Yale  and  at 
Kassau  Hall:  the  latter  institution  experienced  the  laTgest 
refreshing."^  Davies  tells  us  that  it  began  with  the  son  of  a 
considerable  gentleman  in  Kew  York,  and  was  general  before 
the  president  knew  of  it 

The  first  appearance  of  it  caused  much  opposition  and  mis* 
representation.  '^  This  religiousf  concern  was  not  begun  by 
the  ordinary  means  of  preaching,  or  promoted  by  any  alarm- 
ing  methods ;  yet  some  were  ready  to  sink  under  its  weight. 
It  spread  like  the  increasing  light  of  the  morning.  A  wise 
and  gracious  Providence  had  brought  about  a  concurrence  of 
different  incidents,  which  tended  to  lead  the  students  to 
thoughtfulness  about  their  souls.  These  things,  viewed  iu 
connection,  manifested  the  finger  of  God;  the  fireeneas  of 
whose  grace  appears  by  considering  that,  a  little  before  this 
merciful  visitation,  some  of  the  youth  had  given  a  looser  rein 
to  their  corruptions  than  was  common  among  them.  A  spirit 
of  pride  and  contention  prevailed,  to  the  great  grief  and  almost 
discouragement  of  the  worthy  president" 

BurrJ  wrote  to  Edwards,  February  12, 1767 : — "  As  I  have 
had  more  fatigue,  so  I  have  had  more  comfort  in  my  little 
society  this  winter  than  ever.  There  has  been  more  of  a  reli* 
gious  concern  than  I  have  ever  known:  some  of  the  most 
careless  and  thoughtiess  are  considerably  reformed,  and  othen 
solemnly  concerned."  February  14 :  "Half  the  students  j<Mn 
in  the  society.  Much  old  experience  has  taught  me  to  judge 
of  these  things  more  by  their  fruits  than  by  any  accounts 
of  experience  for  a  short  season."  February  22 :  "I  never  saw 
any  thing  in  the  late  revival  that  more  evidently  discovered 
the  hand  of  God.    Mr.  Spencer  says  the  same.    Certainly  a 


.    *  Bao<m*8  Hirtorioal  IMaeonrm.— OoMWotiegtB?«iig»licri  MagMint. 

t  Gilbert  Tennent'a  prefkee  to  his  Sermons  am  Importsiit  Snljeots. 

tGiUiee.     OUdiah  WeUip  of  Neir  Toik,  to  BeiluBj,  Manh  19,  1767:  — 
'*  Fourteen  hM,y%  been  eon^erted  in  the  senior  dMt," 
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great  and  glorious  work  is  going  on.  For  nearly  a  months  a 
religious  concern  has  been  universal,  not  one  student  ex- 
cepted. When  it  began,  I  called  such  as  were  hopefully 
pious,  and  laid  before  them  what  I  thought  had  obstructed 
the  work  of  God  heretofore.  Their  conduct  has  been  very 
prudent.  Mr.  William  Tennent  agreed  as  to  the  method 
pursued,  and  has  been  very  helpful  by  private  applications." 
March:  ^'I  never  observed  conviction  of  sin  so  rational, 
solemn,  and  thorough." 

Thus  wrote  Tennent,  of  Freehold,"^  to  Samuel  Finley,  and 
he  sent  the  glad  tidings  to  Davies : — ^^  I  went  to  the  college 
last  Monday,  and  saw  a  memorable  display  of  God's  power 
and  grace  in  the  conviction  of  sinners.  The  whole  house  wa9 
a  Bochim.  A  sense  of  God's  holiness  was  so  impressed  on 
the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants,  that  all  of  them,  excepting  two, 
(esteemed  religious,)  were  greatly  shaken  as  to  the  state. of 
their  souls.  This  gracious  ray  reached  the  Latin  School,  and 
much  affected  the  master  and  a  number  of  the  scholars.  Nov 
was  it  confined  to  the  students :  some  others  were  likewise 
awakened. 

^^  I  conversed  with  all  the  present  members  of  the  coU^e, 
excepting  one,  who  generally  in^juired,  with  solicitude,  what 
they  should  do  to  be  saved ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  any  in  that 
case,  who  had  more  clear  views  of  Gk>d  and  themselves,  or 
more  genuine  sorrow  for  sin  and  longing  for  Jesus.  This 
blessed  work  of  the  Most  High  so  &r  exceeded  all  my  ex- 
pectations, that  I  was  lost  in  surprise  and  constrained  to  say. 
Is  it  so?  can  it  be  so  ?  Nor  was  my  being  eye  and  ear  wit* 
ness,  from  Monday  till  Friday,  able  to  recover  me  from  my 
astonishment.  I  felt  as  the  apostles  when  it  was  (old  them 
the  Lord  had  risen.  They  could  not  believe,  through  fear 
and  great  joy. 

<<My  reverend  brethren  and  myself  were  ^as  those  that 
dream.'  There  was  little  or  nothing  of  the  passions  in  the 
preachers  during  their  public  performances,  nor  any  public 
discourses  during  the  hours  allotted  for  study ;  only,  at  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers,  some  plain  and  brief  directions 


*  Printed  in  tlie  Log  College,  from  tho  ori|^  in  tU  lunds  of  Prealdtnt 
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suitable  for  persons  under  spiritual  trouble  were  delivered; 
Before  I  came  away,  several  persons  received  something  Uke 
the  gift  of  the  spirit  of  adoption,  being  tenderly  affected  witk 
a  sense  of  redeeming  love,  and  thereby  determined  to  endei^ 
vour  after  universal  holiness. 

"I  cannot  fully  represent  this  glorious  work.  It  will  bear 
your  most  enlarged  apprehensions  of  a  day  of  grace.  Let  Gk>d 
have  all  the  glory !  It  was  indeed  as  a  tree  of  life  to  my  sooL 
Yea,  it  is  still  to  me  as  if  I  had  seen  the  face  of  God." 

In  March,  Gilbert  Tennent"^  was  informed  of  an  extra- 
ordinary appearance  of  the  divine  power  and  presence  there, 
and  requested  to  come  and  see.  ^^With  this  kind  motion 
I  gladly  complied ;  and,  having  been  there  some  time,  had  all 
the  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  aforesaid  report  that  could 
be  in  reason  desired." 

Daviesf  was  informed  by  some  of  the  students,  that  the 
son  of  a  very  considerable  gentleman  in  New  York,  being 
sick  at  the  college,  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt  His 
discourse  made  an  impression  on  some,  and  they  on  others,  w 
that  it  was  general  before  the  worthy  president  knew  any 
thing  of  it.  Misrepresentations  were  sent  abroad,  and  some 
took  away  their  sons  ;  but  most  were  sent  back.  As  early  ai 
June,  two  or  three  had  been  drawn  by  wicked  companions 
into  their  former  evil  habits.  He  learned  from  Mr.  Duffield, 
a  young  minister,  that  there  was  a  pretty  general  awakening 
among  the  young  throughout  the  Jerseys. 

Of  the  four  classes  then  in  the  college,  twenty  students 
became  ministers  of  our  church. 

Two  days  before  the  commencement  in  that  year.  President 
Burr  died.  His  father-in-law,  Jonathan  Edwards,  was  imm^ 
diately  called  to  succeed  him;  but  he  died  of  smallpez, 
March  22,  1758. 

"An  earthquake!  spread  a  tremour  through  a  great  part 
of  our  continent  on  that  melancholy  day.  How  much  mofe 
did  Nassau  Hall  tremble  when  this  pillar  fell !"  His  ch»* 
racter  has  been  drawn  by  many  friends.  Dr.  Cutler,§  Charoh 
missionary  at  Boston,  said  of  him,  "  I  have  known  the  man. 


*  PrefiMt  to  8erm<nit  on  Important  Sntjeett,  f  OUUm. 

X  DaTiee'i  Diary.  {  Albany  Docntntt, 
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Of  much  sobriety  and  gravity,  and  more  decent  in  his  lan- 
guage than  Mayhew  or  Prince;  bnt  odd  in  his  principles, 
hanghty,  stiff,  and  morose.  There  are  not  less  than  one 
hundred  subscribers  fi*om  Scotland  to  his  book/*  (August 
28, 1754.) 

Gilbert  Tennent,  in  the  Philadelphia  papers,  April  6, 1758, 
expressed  hils  high  sense  of  Edwards's  excellencies: — *^ There 
was  a  great  calm  in  his  soul  at  his  exit."  After  leaving 
messages  with  Mrs.  Burr  for  his  wife  and  children,  who  were 
absent,  ^'  he  looked  about,  and  said,  ^  Now  where  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  my  true  and  never-fitiling  Friend ;'  and  so  he  fell 
asleep  and  went  to  that  Lord  he  loved." 

In  1762,  ^^sixtisen  popular  students,"  as  Whitefield  expresses 
it,  were  converted,  soon  after  the  induction  of  Samuel  Finley 
to  the  presidency.  The  revival"^  began  in  the  freshman  class, 
spread  through  the  college,  and  widely  refreshed  the  sur- 
•  rounding  country.  Of  the  four  classes,  twenty-five  entered 
the  ministry  of  our  church ;  fifty  of  the  students  are  said  to 
have  united  with  the  church. 

Four  short  years  were  not  gone,  before  Finley  passed  from 
earth ;  but  God,  who  had  so  graciously  supplied  each  former 
loss,  again  displayed  his  kindness  in  sending  WitherspooUt 
and  preserving  him  to  be  its  venerated  head  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Before  noticing  any  of  the  results  which  flowed  from  the 
union  of  the  synods,  it  is  desirable  that  the  ^^plan"  or  basis 
on  which  these  bodies  eventually  were  incorporated  should  be 
^ven  in  full.  It  will  be  found  in  the  "Records"t  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  which 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  May  22, 1758.  Observations  on 
t:he  consequences  of  its  adoption  will  follow  in  a  subsequent 
obapter. 

This  document  is  as  follows : — 

**  The  plan  of  union  agreed  upon  between  the  Synods  of 
ISTe^pv  Tork  and  Philadelphia,  at  their  meeting  at  Philadelphia, 
May  29, 1758. 

*•  The  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  taking  into 

*  Pr.  WoodhuQ,  of  Fnehold:  printed  is  Behcnek'a  Historieal  DiMoorM  tl 
MBoeioo. 
\  Beeordi  of  the  PrMbjtoriaa  Giiiroh  in  Amortea,  pp.  2SS-7 
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serious  consideration  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Presby 
terian  church  in  this  land,  and  being  deeply  sensible,  that  the 
division  of  the  church  tends  to  weaken  its  interests,  to  dis- 
honour religion,  and  consequently  its  glorious  Author;  .to 
render  government  and  discipline  ineffectual,  and,  finally,  to 
dissolve  its  very  frame;  and,,  being  desirous  to  pursue  such 
measures  as  may  most  tend  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
establishment  and  edification  of  his  people,  do  judge  it  to  be 
our  indispensable  duty  to  study  the  things  that  make  for 
peace,  and  to  endeavour  the  healing  of  that  breach  which  has 
for  some  time  subsisted  amongst  us,  that  so  its  hurtful  conse- 
quences may  not  extend  to  posterity;  that  all  occasion  of 
reproach  upon  our  society  may  be  removed,  and  that  we  may 
carry  on  the  great  designs  of  religion  to  better  advantage  than 
we  can  do  in  a  divided  state ;  and  since  both  synods  continue 
to  profess  the  same  principles  of  fiiith,  and  adhere  to  the  same 
form  of  worship,  government,  and  discipline,  there  is  the 
greater  reason  to  endeavour  the  compromising  those  differences, 
which  were  agitated  many  years  ago  with  too  great  warmth 
and  animosity,  and  unite  in  one  body. 

'^For  which  end,  and  that  no  jealousies  or  grounds  of 
alienation  may  remain,  and  also  to  prevent  future  breaches 
of  like  nature,  we  agree  to  unite  and  do  unite  in  one  body, 
under  the  name  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
on  the  following  plan. 

^'  I.  Both  synods  having  always  approved  and  received  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  as  an  orthodox  and  excellent  system  of  Christian 
doctrine,  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  we  do  still  receive  the 
same  as  the  confession  of  our  fisiith,  and  also  adhere  to  the 
plan  of  worship,  government^  and  discipline,  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Directory,  strictly  enjoining  it  on  all  our  mem- 
bers and  probationers  for  the  ministry,  that  they  preach  and 
teach  according  to  the  form  of  sound  words  in  said  Confes- 
sion and  Catechisms,  and  avoid  and  oppose  all  errors  contrary 
thereto. 

*^  n.  That  when  any  matter  is  determined  by  a  m%)or  vote, 
every  member  shall  either  actively  concur  with  or  passively 
submit  to  such  determination ;  or,  if  his  conscience  permit 
him  to  do  neitheri  he  shall|  after  sufficient  liberty  modeetly 
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to  reason  ftnd  i'emoDstratey  peaceably  withdraw  fh)m  our  com* 
munion,  withoat  attempting  to  make  any  schism.  Provided 
always,  that  this  shall  be  understood  to  extend  only  to  snch 
determinations  as  the  body  shall  judge  indispensable  in  doo« 
trine  or  Presbyferian  government. 

'*  nL  That-  any  member  or  members,  for  the  exoneration 
of  his  or  their  conscience  before  Gk>d,  have  a  right  to  protest 
against  any  act  or  procedure  of  our  highest  judicature,  becaus0 
there  is  no  further  appeal  to  another  for  redress ;  and  to  require 
that  such  protestation  be  recorded  in  their  minutes.  And,  aa 
such  a  protest  is  a  solemn  appeal  from  the  bar  of  said  judi-* 
cature,  no  member  is  liable  to  prosecution  on  the  account 
of  his  protesting.  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  deemed 
irregular  and  unlawful,  to  enter  a  protestation  against  anj 
member  or  members,  or  to  protest  fietcts  or  accusations  instead 
of  proving  them,  unless  a  fair  trial  be  refused,  even  by  the 
highest  judicature.  And  it  is  agreed,  that  protestations  are 
only  to  be  entered  against  the  public  acts,  judgments,  oa 
determinations  of  the  judicature  with  which  the  protester's 
conscience  is  offended.  ■ 

'^IV.  As  the  protestation  entered  in  the  Synod  of  Phila* 
delphia,  (xrma  Domino  1741,  has  been  apprehended  to  have 
heest  approved  and  received  by  an  act  of  said  synod,  and  om 
that  account  was  judged  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  a  union ;  the 
said  synod  declare  that  they  never  judicially  adopted  the  said 
protaetation,  nor  do  account  it  a  synodical  Itct,  but  that  it  is  to 
be  oonsidered  as  the  act  of  those  only  who  subscribed  it ;  aad 
therefore  cannot  in  its  nature  be  a  valid  objection  to  the  union 
of  the  two  synods,  especially  considering  that  a  very  great 
minority  of  both  synods  haVe  become  members  since  the  said 
protestation  was  entered. 

^<  V.  That  it  shall  be  esteemed  and  treated  as  a  censurable 
evil,  to  accuse  any  member  of  heterodoxy^  insufficiency,  or 
imnkoralily,  in  a  calumniating  manner,  or  otherwise  than  bj 
private  broiheriy  admonition,  or  by  a  r^ular  process  accord* 
in^  to  our  known  rules  of  judicial  trial  in  cases  of  scandaL 
And  it  shall  be  considered  in  the  same  view,  if  any  presbyt^y 
appoint  supplies  within  the  bounds  of  anoth^  presbyterf 
without  their  concurrence;  or  if  any  member  officiate  in 
another's  coi^gregatioBy  without  takiDg  and  obtaining  his 
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consetlty  or  the  session's  in  case  the  minister  be  absent ;  yet 
it  shall  be  esteemed  nnbrotherly  for  any  one^  in  ordinary 
circumstances^  to  refuse  his  consent  to  a  regular  member 
when  it  is  requested. 

"  VI.  That  no  presbytery  shall  license  or  ordain  to  the  woik 
of  the  ministry  any  candidate,  until  he  give  them  competent 
satisfaction  as  to  his  learning,  and  experimental  acquaintance 
with  religion,  and  skill  in  divinity  and  cases  of  conscience; 
and  declare  his  acceptance  of  the  Westminster  Confesnon 
and  Catechisms  as  the  confession  of  his  fiedth,  and  promise 
subjection  to  the  Presbyterian  plan  of  government  in  the 
Westminster  Directory. 

'^  Vil.  The  synods  declare  it  is  their  earnest  desire,  that  a 
complete  union  may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
agree  that  the  united  synod  shall  model  the  several  presby- 
teries in  such  manner  as  shall  appear  to  them  most  expedient. 
Provided  nevertheless,  that  presbjrteries,  where  an  alteration 
does  not  appear  to  be  for  edification,  continue  in  their  pre* 
sent  form.  As  to  divided  congregations,  it  is  agreed  that 
such  as  have  settled  ministers  on  both  sides  be  allowed  to 
continue  as  they  are ;  that  where  those  of  one  side  have  a 
settled  minister,  the  other,  being  vacant,  may  join  with  the 
settled  minister,  if  a  majority  choose  so  to  do ;  that,  when 
both  sides  are  vacant,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  units 
together. 

^^  Yin.  As  the  late  religious  appearances  occasioned  much 
speculation  and  debate,  the  members  of  the  Kew  York  Synod» 
in  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehensions,  declare  their  ad* 
herence  to  their  former  sentiments  in  &vour  of  them, — ^that  a 
blessed  work  of  God's  holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  numbers 
was  then  carried  on ;  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
this  united  synod  agree  in  declaring  that,  as  all  mankind  are 
naturally  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  an  entire  change  of  heart 
and  life  is  necessary  to  make  them  meet  for  the  service  and 
enjoyment  of  God ;  that  such  a  change  can  be  only  effected 
by  the  powerful  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  that  when 
sinners  are  made  sensible  of  their  lost  condition  and  abso- 
lute inability  to  recover  themselves,  are  enlightened  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  convinced  of  his  ability  and  willing^- 
ness  to  save,  and  upon  gospel  enoonragements  do  choose  bim 
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for  their  Saviour,  and,  renouncing  their  own  righteoufinees 
in  point  of  merit,  depend  upon  his  imputed  righteousnefls 
for  their  justification  before  Ood,  and  on  his  wisdom  and 
strength  for  guidance  and  support.  When  upon  these  appre-> 
hensions  and  exercises  their  souls  are  comforted,  notwith- 
standing all  their  past  guilt,  and  rejoice  in  God  through. 
Jesus  Christ, — ^when  they  hate  and  bewail  their  sins  of  hefurt 
and  life,  delight  in  the  laws  of  God,  without  exception,  reve* 
rentlj  and  diligently  attend  his  ordinances,  become  humble 
and  self-denied,  And  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to 
please  and  glorify  God  and  to  do  good  to  their  fellow  men,— > 
this  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  gracious  work  of  God,  even 
though  it  should  be  attended  with  unusual  bodily  commo* 
tions  or  some  more  exceptionable  circumstances,  by  means 
of  infirmity,  temptations,  or  remaining  corruptions;  and, 
wherever  religious  appearances  are  attended  with  the  good 
effects  above  mentioned,  we  desire  to  rejoice  in  and  thank 
God  for  them. 

^But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  persons  seeming  to  be 
under  a  religious  concern,  imagine  that  they  have  visions  of 
the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  hear  voices,  or  see  ex- 
ternal lights,  or  have  fidnting  and  convulsion-like  fits,  and  on 
the  account  of  these  judge  themselves  to  be  truly  converted^ 
though  they  have  not  the  scriptural  characters  of  a  work  of 
God  above  described,  we  believe  such  persons  are  under  m 
dangerous  delusion.  And  we  testify  our  utter  disapprobation 
of  such  a  delusion,  wherever  it  attends  any  religious  appear- 
ances, in  any  church  or  time. 

^'Now,  as  both  cfynods  are  agreed  in  their  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  a  work  of  grace,  and  declare  their 
desire  and  purpose  to  promote  it,  diffsrent  judgments  re- 
specting particular  matters  of  fact  ought  not  to  prevent  their 
union;  especially  as  many  of  the  present  members  have 
entered  into  the  ministry  since  the  time  of  the  aforesaid 
religious  appearances. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  design  of  our  union  is  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Mediator's  kingdom,  and  as  the  wise  and 
faithful  discharge  of  the  ministerial  function  is  the  principal 
appointed  mean  for  that  glorious  end,  we  judge  that  this  is  a 
proper  occasion  to  manifest  our  sincere  intention  unitedly  to 
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exert  onrselves  to  fulfil  the  ministry  we  have  received  of  tha 
Lord  Jesus.  Accordingly,  we  unanimously  declare  our  8e> 
rious  and  fixed  resolution,  by  divine  aid,  to  take  heed  to  ooi^. 
selves,  that  our  hearts  be  upright,  our  discourse  edifying,  and 
our  lives  exemplary  for  purity  and  godliness ;  to  take  heed  to 
our  doctrine,  that  it  be  not  only  orthodox,  but  evangelical  and 
spiritual,  tending  to  awaken  tiie  secure  to  a  suitable  concern 
for  their  salvation,  and  to  instruct  and  encourage  sincere 
Christians,  thus  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  ooo* 
science  in  the  sight  of  God ;  to  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
among  ourselves,  and  strengthen  each  other's  hands  in  pro* 
moting  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  and  diffiising  the  savour 
of  piety  among  our  people. 

^^  Finally,  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  under  our  cai^ 
that,  instead  of  indulging  a  contentious  disposition,  thejr 
would  love  each  other  with  a  pure  heart,  fervently,  as  brethren 
who  profess  subjection  to  the  same  Lord,  adhere  to  the  same 
faith,  worship,  and  government,  and  entertain  the  same  hop9 
of  glory.  And  we  desire  that  they  would  improve  the  present 
union  for  their  mutual  edification,  combine  to  strengthen  ih/^ 
common  interests  of  religion,  and  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  path 
of  life ;  which  we  pray  the  God  of  all  grace  would  please  to 
effect,  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

^^  The  synod  agree,  that  all  former  differences  and  disputoi 
are  laid  aside  and  buried ;  and  that  no  future  inquiry  or  vote 
shall  be  proposed  in  this  synod  concerning  these  things;  ba( 
if  any  member  seek  a  sjrnodica],  inquiry  or  declaration  about 
any  of  the  matters  of  our  past  differences,  it  shall  be  deeme4 
a  censurable  breach  of  this  agreement,  and  be  refused,  and  he 
be  rebuked  accordingly." 
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CHAPTER    X. 

« 

This  noble  declaration^  is  for  onr  church,  what  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  is  for  our  country.  It  is  a  promuU 
gation  of  first  principles, — a  setting  forth  of  our  faith,  order, 
and  religion,  as  an  answer  to  those  who  question  us.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  our  ecclesiastical  compact,  the  bond  of  our 
union.  It  is  with  grateful  exultation,  that  we  read,  that  thiB 
declaration  was  unanimously  adopted, — that  every  member 
of  the  united  synod  set  his  hand  to  this  testimony  in  behalf 
of  truth,  order,  and  evangelical  religion. 

Every  occasion  of  contention  was  shut  out  but  two :  one  of 
them— the  remodelling  of  the  presbyteries-— had  been  forced 
in  by  the  astonishing  pertinacity  of  the  Old  Side.  The  other 
—the  examining  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  touching  tba 
saving  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  hearts — was 
regarded  by  both  sides  as  a  necessary  duty ;  but,  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  examination  should  be  made,  they  differed 
totally. 

There  were  many  circumstances  steadily  concurring  to 
produce  on  these  points  alienation  of  feeling,  and  to  make  the 
union  merely  nominal.  Like  the  trickling  of  drop  on  drop  in 
the  slight  crevice  of  the  anvil  or  the  narrow  fisBure  in  the  cli£^ 
«— of  little  moment  till  the  freezing  air  distends  them  and  tha 
iron  is  burst  in  sunder,  and  the  mountain  shakes,  and  the 
forest  crashes  beneath  the  fiUling  fragments  of  the  rifted  rock^ 
— Bo  what,  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  Christian  aftection  and 
brotherly  kindness,  would  have  distilled  and  exhaled  unper^ 
ceived  and  harmless,  became,  in  the  polar  temperature  of 
declining  piety,  mighty  to  shake  and  shiver  the  &bric  and 
fbundation. 
I     .1       I        I    ■  i.i—    .it ■■■  ■  .     i.       iiii* 

*  Dr.  Hodfe. 
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The  Synod  of  New  York  had  the  immense  advantage  in 
almost  every  particular.  It  was  superior  in  numbers:  its 
members  were  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  largely  endowed 
with  talent,  occupying  all  the  conspicuous  places  and  com- 
manding posts ;  they  wero  of  high  character  for  public  spiiiti 
worth,  and  piety.  Their  zeal  prompted  them  to  undertake 
important  enterprises,  and  to  sustain  them  vigorously  till 
crowned  \\dth  success.  They  had  also  large  and  growing  con- 
gregations, and  they  were  seconded  in  their  labours  by  an 
able  band  of  elders,  and  a  goodly  company  of  prayetfiil 
parents.  There  was  a  vital  energy  in  their  ministrationfl. 
If  their  sermons  were  bare  of  ornament  as  skeletons,  thqr 
were  compacted  together  with  the  joints  and  bands  of  doo* 
trines,  precepts,  and  promises.  Though  very  dry  to  the 
cursory  inspection  of  the  caviller  and  the  trifler,  yet,  like 
the  dead  bones  of  Elisha,  they  gave  life  even  to  the  deed* 
The  increase  of  candidates  of  an  excellent  spirit,  adorned 
with  appropriate  gifts  for  the  ministry,  was  a  cheering  token 
that  He  who  ascended  on  high  had  accepted  their  works. 

They  had  also  a  college,  with  a  liberal  charter,  in  a  degree 
endowed,  well  officered,  with  a  high  and  increasing  repn* 
tation,  under  pious  influence,  and  visited  with  times  of 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

The  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  stationary  for  seventeen  yeen 
in  numbers,  with  few  young  men  of  distinguished  promise^ 
with  congregations  mostly  in  obscure  places  and  not  remaik- 
able  for  size,  liberality,  or  zeal,  with  no  charter  for  tkdr 
school  at  I^ewark,  were  under  the  necessity  of  placing  their 
candidates'*^  in  an  institution  largely  under  the  benumbing 
influence  of  a  paralyzing  Arminianism.  On  the  other  han^ 
the  Old  Side  had  more  of  the  bearing  and  courtesy  of  the 
higher  circles,  and  were  too  ready  to  notice  the  defideBf* 
cies  of  men  whose  thoughts  had  not  been  turned  to  the 
ministry  till  they  had  been  disciplined  to  handicrafts  and 

*  Of  these,  seyeral  went  to  England  for  orders,  as  ^ViUiam  Thompsoa,  ma 
of  Ber.  Samuel  Thompson,  of  Pennsboro*;  William  Edmeeton,  Rector  of  8L 
Thomas,  in  Frederick  ooonty,  Maryland ;  Samuel  Magaw,  Rector  of  St  PaiT^ 
Philadelphia :  and  Francis  Wilson,  from  the  Forks  of  Delaware,  and  brother-in- 
law  of  McHenry,  of  Deep  Run ;  and  Matthew  Tate,  son  of  Rer.  Joeepli  ¥»% 
of  Donegal,  who  also  conformed. 
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tillage.  Their  hanghtineas  was  not  Qonoticed  by  their 
hearers;  and  the  synod  and  the  presbyteries  had  cause  to 
lament  the  insulting  arrogimce  they  used  in  brin^g  appeals 
to  their  bar. 

The  New  Side  were  men  of  like  passions  with  others. 
They  were  not  blind  to  the  contrast  between  them  and 
their  old  antagonists.  They  repaid  slights  and  coolness,  by 
exercising,  as  a  majority,  their  power  over  their  brethren, 
after  the  manner  of  conquerors  towards  a  restive  bat  helpless 
nation. 

At  the  union,  the  three  Old-Side  ministers  in  Virginia  were 
not  present;  and,  without  being  consulted,  they  were  separated 
from  Donegal  Presbytery  and  annexed  to  Hanover  Presbytery. 
All  the  members  of  the  latter  body  lived  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
Except  Brown,  of  Timber-ridge.    They  all  three  attended  the 
flfynod  in  1759,  and  requested  to  be  erected  into  a  sepa^te  pres* 
bytery,  which  should  embrace  also  Brown  and  Hoge,  of  Ope* 
quhon.    It  was  a  most  reasonable  request ;  for,  even  in  our  day^ 
most  ministers  would  think'  it  a  requisition  equivalent  to 
debarment  from  presbyterial  privileges,  if  they  were  obliged 
to  go  fh>m  Augusta,  or  Rockingham,  to  Hanover,  and  Louisa, 
twice  in  a  year.    The  brethren  on  the  peninsula  of  the  Chesa- 
peake had  been  &voured  with  a  separate  organization,  al- 
though they  were  only  five  in  number,  and  could  as  easily 
attend  presbytery  in  Chester  or  Newcastle  counties,  after  the 
union,  as  before.    The  territory  embraced  in  Lewes  Presbytery 
ftumished  few  openings  for  new  congregations,  and  its  declin* 
ing  vacandes  offered  small  inducement  to  probationers  to 
settle ;  while  the  Valley  of  Virginia  was  rapidly  filling  up  with 
ji  Presbyterian  population,  and  its  new  congregations  and  its 
older  vacancies  drew  all  the  neighbouring  eyes.     The  five 
brethren  in  the  Valley  had  pastoral  charges ;  two  of  those  in 
the  penini^la  were  only  sojourners  for  a  few  years.    The  others 
might  witiiout  inconvenience  have  been  left  in  connection  with 
Kewcastie  Presbytery ;  but  it  would  have^  been  fiir  more  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  in  Western  Virginia  to  have  re* 
uiained  with  Donegal  Presbytery,  than  to  have  been  unequally 
yoked  with  the  distant  ministers  east  of  the  mountains.    The 
majority  of  the  synod  refused  their  request    There  were  three 
Kew-^de  mten  in  Lewes  Presbytery  to  two  Old-Side;  but^ 
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in  the  new  one  asked  for,  the  Old  Side  had  a  majority  of 
one. 

.  At  the  union,  no  attein]>t  was  made  to  remodel  the  Old-Side 
Presbyteries  of  Newcastle  and  Donegal  and  the  New-ffide 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  which  embraced  ministers  and  con- 
gregations in  the  bounds  of  both.  They  were  left  as  they 
were  for  one  year.  Ia  1759,  Donegal  Presbytery  was  absent 
If  they  hoped,  by  not  attending,  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the 
existing  state,  they  were  disappointed ;  for  the  synod  directed 
the  two  presb}i;eries  of  Newcastle  to  confer,  and,  upon  their 
report,  it  was  ordered  that  three  New-Side  men,  Robert  Smith, 
Boan,  and  Hoge,  with  one  Old-Side  man,  Samson  Smith,  should 
be  one  body.  The  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  then  consisted  of 
four  of  the  Old  Side,  Boyd,  McDowell,  Hector  Alison,  and 
McKennan ;  uad  of  eight  of  the  New  Side,  Blair,  Samuel  and 
James  Finley,  Charles  Tennent,  Bodgers,  Bay,  and  Sterling, 
In  no  instance  does  any  unkind  feeling  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  the  ceUision  of  the  two  parties.  Donegal  Presbytery 
stood  seven  of  the  Old  Side,  Thomson,  Elder,  ^nchy,  Steel| 
Tate,  McMordie,  and  S.  Smith,  to  three  New  Side,  B,  Smitbi 
Boan,  and  Hoge.  The  last  rarely  attended  any  meetings,  and 
added  nothing  but  his  name  to  the  minority.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  at  this  time  Duffield  was  settled  in  Carlisle,  but  he 
was  left  in  Newcastle  Presbytery.  The  synod,  on  being  asked 
whether  the  congregations  of  Steel  and  Duffield  should  build 
each  a  meeting-house  in  that  town,  were  grieved  that  there 
should  still  be  such  a  spirit  of  animosity,  and,  far  from  encou- 
raging any  steps  to  perpetuate  a  divided  state,  enjoined  both 
ministers  to  unite  their  counsels  and  use  their  influence  to 
bring  about  a  cordial  agreement  between  the  congregations, 
that  a  plan  may  be  laid  for  building  a  house  in  common. 
They  built  together  in  the  following  year.  Duffield,  soon  after 
the  new-modelling,  agreed  to  joi^  Donegal  Presbyteiy,  though 
not  without  apprehensions  of  unpleasant  consequences.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  Mn  Blair,  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  freely,  and  censured  Steel  for  having  underhiuidedly 
and  hastily  obtained  his  call  to  Carlisle.  This  letter  fell  intc^ 
Steel's  hands ;  whcither  before  or  after  it  reached  its  destination^ 
does  not  appear.  This  greatly  embittered  them,  and  ^^"^^^ 
before  the  presbytery,  and  the  letter  was  put  upon  the  jeoor^^ 
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The  presbyteiy,  in  1702,  di£fered  serioosly  in  the  trial  of 
Sttmaon  Smith.  The  majority  rejected  the  evidence  of  several 
witneMeB,  as  being  incompetent  to  give  legal  testimony :  by 
their  exclusion,  the  prosecution  could  not  be  sustained,  and  he 
was  cleared.  The  rejected  witnesses  appealed  to  the  synod,  as 
did  also  one  of  the  minority  of  the  presbytery ;  and  a  highly- 
respectable  committee,  embracing  a  &ir  proportion  of '  both 
parties,  wHs  appointed  to  go  on  the  ground  and  hear  the  whole 
case.  They  rejected  one  witness  which  the  presbytery  had 
refoLsed,  and  admitted  another  rejected  witness  to  testify.  The 
synod  approved  of  the  admission  of  the  latter,  and  by  a  great 
minority  disapproved  of  the  rejection  of  the  other :  ten  mem- 
bers declared  themselves  not  clear  to  join  in  this  disapproval. 
Swing  protested  very  learnedly  against  the  admission  of  the 
witnesses,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  criminal  fbr  him  to 
pay  any  regard  or  submission  to  any  sentence  passed  by  a  judi* 
catore  on  such  evidence.  The  synod  replied,  that  they  had 
only  determined  that,  for  any  thinj^  the  presbytery  or  com* 
adttee  had  offered,  both  the  witnesses  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
The  committee  was  reappointed,  to  ineet  at  Little 
with  full  powers  to  hear  and  determine. 

But  new  causes  of  difficulty  had  arisen.  The  presbytery Jbad 
licensed  William  EdmestOn,  although  B.  Smithy  Roan,  and 
]>uffield  declared  thetnselves  unsatisfied  with  the  declaration 
of  his  religious  experience.  Roan  appealed,  and  the  mattier 
was  left  to  the  same  committee. 

There  was  a  third  appeal.  Duffield  had  objected  to  the 
right  of  Bteel'S  elder  to  sit  in  presbytery,  because  he  had  not 
been  ordained.  The  presbyteiy  overruled  the  ol^jeetion,  and 
Boan  and  Duffield  appealed.  This  matter  was  deferred  by  the 
synod  for  several  years. 

The  Old-Side  congregation  o(  West  KottinghMn  petitioned 
to  be  transferred  iGrom  Newcastle  to  Done«l  Presbytery,  and 
the  granting  of  this  request  gave  the  majority  an  opportunity 
to  dtrengthen  the  New*Side  interest  in  that  body.  They 
gisated  the  petition,  and  annexed  also  the  New-Side  churdt 
of  West  Nottingham,  Strain  and  his  congregations,  Chanceford 
and  Slate  BU^,  and  Hunt  and  hk  congregation.  Little 
Britain. 

Im  17H  Att  tiie  Second  Pfesb^iy  of  Phibidelphai  wi«  «lh 
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sent,  and  all  of  Donegal  Presbyteiy  but  Robert  Smith  And 
Hunt  In  1765,  Robert  and  Samson  Smith,  and  Tate,  attended. 
The  appeal  was  decided  respecting  the  ordination  of  the  eldei% 
and  the  judgment  of  the  presbyteiy  was  aflbmed.  They  were 
to  be  received  as  elders,  because  they  had  been  elected  by  Um 
people,  who  h^  acquiesced  in  their  appointment,  though  thej 
had  never  explicitly  consented  in  the  face  of  the  congregatiom 
to  undertake  the  ofGLce.  The  presbyteiy  and  the  synod  agreed 
in  judging  that  it  would  be  for  the  peace  and  edification  of  the 
church  to  have  a  public  declaration  of  consent  made  in  every 
instance  of  accepting  the  eldership. 

The  Second  Congregation  of  West  Nottingham  (New  Side) 
made  a  representation  of  the  creeks  and  riven  to  be  croased 
in  order  to  meet  with  Donegal  Presbytery,  and  was  reannexed 
to  Newcastie  Presbytery.  The  miy  ority  oi  Donegal  Presbytsry 
asked  to  be  divided,  or.  to  have  the  members  added  of  lafci 
years,  ordered  to  return  whence  they  had  been  taken.  This 
led  to  a  remodelling,  obviously  with  a  sole  view  to  the  prepon^ 
derance  of  the  New  Side.  They  dissolved  the  old  presbyteiy^ 
and  added  Bay,  of  Deer  Creek,  to  those  on  the  west  side  of  tibe 
Susquehanna,  and  formed  them  into  Carlisle  Presbytery,  fbm 
throwing  Samuel  Thomson  and  Steel  into  connection  irith 
Duffield,  Cay,  Strain,  and  Hoge.  By  an  equally  arbitrary,  un- 
called-for, and  preposterous  measure,  all  the  members  east  of 
the  Susquehanna  were  formed,  with  Newcastie  Presbytery,  into 
a  body  called  Lancaster  Presbytery^  Beard,  who  had  been 
installed  over  the  First  Church  in  West  Nottingham,  joined  the 
six  others  of  the  Old  Side,  in  declaring  that  this  arrangement 
gave  them  no  relief  while  their  rights  were  infringed  by  hmag 
distributed,  unconsulted  and  unwilling,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
synod.  This  had  no  effect ;  and  a  hope  was  expressed,  that  in 
new  connections,  the  prejudices  and  animosity  might  subside 
and  wear  o&  McDowell  and  Ewing  dissented,  and  entered 
their  reasons,  apprehending  that  the  act  was  contrary  to,  the 
engagement  at  the  unipn,  that  the  remodelling  of  the  pre» 
byteries  should  be  only  for  edification,  and  not  for  deatraot- 
tion. 

In  1766,  the  great  migoiity  of  the  synod  refused  to  resoind 
the  minute  of  the  last  year,  except  so  far  as  continuing  Gnrlisk 
Preifbyteiyr   The  effect  of  this  would  h«re  been  tv.fedbre 
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IS'ewcasde  Presbytery  to  eiOBtence)  tnd  to  revive  Donegtd  Pr^^ 
byteiy,  with  the  SnsqaehannA  for  its  western  bound. 

A  like  jbte  awaited  the  proposal  to  revive  Donegal  Presby** 
teiy  and  leave  Carlisle  antoached,  and  also  the  plan  to  annes 
the  members  of  Donegal  Presbytery  to  the  Second  Philadelphia 
Presbyteiy  for  one  year.  Matthew  Wilson,  Ewing,  Patrick  and 
Francis  Alison  protested  against  these  refusals,  since  only  the 
exchanging  a  member  or  two  in  two  presbyteries  would  haw 
prevented  the  breach:  Tate  and  Beard  then  declined  the  juris-' 
diction  of  the  synod,  declaring  themselves  members  of  Done*, 
gal  Presbytery  and  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  as  it  eidsted 
before  the  union.  The  venerable  Richard  Treat,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  synod  except  Pierson  and  Gross,  proposed — and* 
the  synod  agreed-^that  all  should  be  as  it  was  before  erecting* 
Carlisle  and  Lancaster  Presbyteries.  This,  however,  was  no* 
improvement  of  the  affair;  for  the  New  Side  had  gained  Robert 
Cooper,  at  Middle  Spring/ and  Siemens,  at  Marsh  Creek,  and; 
of  course  had  a  stronger  majority  than  before.  They  met  and 
constitnted  i  but  the  seven  dissatisfied  brethren  formed  them- 
sdves  into  a  separate  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  and  ordained 
Lang,  at  West  Conooocheague.  They  addressed  the  synod  ^ 
bat  no  notice  was  taken  of  their  letter  farther  than  to  record^ 
that,  having  adopted  the  declinature  of  Beard  and  Tate,  they 
are  no  longer  members  of  this  body.  On  hearing  the  paper  m 
second  time,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  convefse  with, 
tibem,  and  bring  in  an  overture.  They  proposed  to  erect  tba 
members  of  Donegal  Presbytery,  east  of  Susquehanna,  together 
with  St€«l,  with  the  old  name,  and  to  revive  Carlisle  Preeby^i* 
tery,  and  add  Roan,  Thomson,  and  Lang.  This  was  rcjjected^' 
and  the  dissatisfied  brethren  were  assured  that  any  reasonable 
proposals  would  be  heard  ou  their  withdrawLug  the  declinature* 
Robert  Smith  asked  and  obtained  leave  to*  join  Newcsstlo* 
Presbytery;  and  Roan  .dropped  his  appeal  in  the  case  of  Ed-t 
meston,  on  condition  it  should  be  recorded,  that  he  did  not 
aeqniesce  in  the  judgment.  Li  1768,  Tate  proposed  to  with- 
draw the  declinature,  if  the  synod  would  annex  Samson  Smith 
and  Beard  to  Newcastle  Presbytery.;  Samuel  Thomson  and 
Lang  to  Dcmegal;  and  Tate,  Steel,  Elder,  and  McMordie,  to 
the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  The  synod  acceded 
to  tbis, — S train. pr^testitig  that  this  was  erecting  a  monument 
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of  the  former  diviflion,  and  would  have  the  same  effect  as  i& 
rupture  of  the  union,  and  would  obstruct  the  success  of  the 
gospel ;  that  it  was  sacrificing  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  in  a 
measure  the  success  of  the  gospel,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  a  few; 
and  that  it  opened  the  door  for  unrestrained  passion  to  demand 
of  the  body  whatever  satis&ction  a  party  might  please.  Roan, 
Duffield,  Cooper,  and  Slemons  protested  that  bad  temper  and 
want  of  brotherly  love  were  the  only  motives  the  dissatisfied 
brethren  had  to  urge;  that  they  had  made  heavy  charges 
against  their  co-presbyters  and  the  synod,  and  had  been  zeal- 
ously engaged  in  promoting  schism ;  that  to  grant  their  request 
was  to  admit  their  charges  and  justify  their  practice,  and  espe- 
cially to  strengthen  a  presbytery*  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  of  the  synod,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  an  ezistenoe. 
They  protested  against  it  as  covering  offenders  from  discipline^ 
furnishing  a  pernicious  precedent,  and  leading  to  a  waste  of 
precious  time,  which  might  be  better  employed  than  in  a  jour- 
ney of  one  hundred  miles  to  attend  presbyteiy. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  tested,  immediately  after 
the  union,  the  sense  in  which  Article  VL  a£  the  Plan  of  Unioa 
was  to  be  understood, — ^viz. :  ^^  Every  candidate,  before  bein^p 
licensed,  shall  give  competent  satisfiEiction  as  to  his  experimental 
acquaintance  with  reli^on."  John  Beard,  a  graduate  of  Naa- 
sau  Hall,  had  been  before  Newcastle  Presbyteiy  as  a  candidate, 
and,  without  dismission  or  recommendation,  applied  to  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery,  October  23, 1759,  and  Was  directed  to  visit 
the  members  of  presbytery  at  their  houses,  and  give  them  op- 
portunity of  knowing  his  religious  views  and  spiritual  state; 
This  was  reviving  a  rule  that  had  been  adopted  in  1736^  enact- 
ing, '*  That  no  student  be  received  to  enter  on  trials  in  order  to 
his  licensing  to  preach,  until  he  shall  repair  unto  the  dwellings 
or  lodgings  of  at  least  most  of  the  ministers  of  the  presby- 
tery, and  thereby  give  them  an  opportunity  to  take  a  view  of 
his  parts  and  behaviour."  In  May,  they  examined  him,  and 
professed  themselves  satisfied  with  every  thing  except  what 
related  to  a  work  of  grace  on  the  soul.  They  proceeded  to 
license  him  in  August,  1760. 

In  May,  1760,  Magaw  offered  himself  to  the  presbyteiy,  and 
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they  resolved,  that  they  were  bound  to  improve  no  candidate; 
until  he  had  visited  the  ministers,  that  they  might  personally 
inspect  into  his  experience.  The  pr^bytery  heard  his  declara- 
tion of  experience  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  and  deferred  a  judg^ 
ment  on  it.  In  August,  1761,  they  debated  the  question  whether 
his  former  declaration  of  experience  was  satisfactory.  Four 
ministers  were  satisfied, — Cross,  Alison,  Simonton,  and  Ewing; 
sev^n  were  not, — Tennent,  Treat,  Hunter,  Lawrence,GreenmaU| 
Bamsey,  and  Chesnut.  Magaw,*  willing  to  give  them  all  th« 
satisfi&ction  in  his  power,  offered  to  converse  with  them,  that 
they  might  fhrther  inspect  into  his  state.  The  conversation  af* 
forded  them  no  additional  light.  The  question  was  then  taken 
on  proceeding  to  license,  and  five  elders  and  four  ministers  gave 
their  voices  in  the  affirmative,  so  that,  by  a  majority  of  two,  the 
matter  was  settled.  The  elders  were  Philip  Wynkoop,  of 
Abingdon,  George  Bryan,  of  the  First  Church,  and  Gunning 
Bedford,  of  the  Second  Church  in  Philadelphia^  M.  Dubois,  of 
Pittsgrove,  and  John  Cloyd,  of  Great  Valley.  The  seven 
ministers  protested,  but  did  not  wish  thereby  to  hinder  the 
majority  from  admitting  Magaw  to  preach  as  a  probationer* 
They  unanimously  approved  his  sermon. 

The  application  of  Beard  to  the  Presbyteiy  of  Phila« 
delphia,  after  having  left  the  Newcastle  Presbytery  without 
being  dismissed  from  that  body,  led  to  the  proposal  to 
the  synod  in  1760  of  this  query, — ^viz.:  Whether  our  stu* 
dents,  bred  in  our  colleges,  have  not  a  right  to  apply  ta 
any  of  our  presbyteries  for  improvement  for  the  sacred 
work  of  the  ministry  ?  and  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived on  sufficient  recommendations  ?  It  was  not  answered 
till  1764,  and  then  as  follows : — ^Any  student  of  divinity  has 
a  right  to  study  for  his  improvement  under  any  approved 
divine  in  the  synod ;  bc^t  when  he  enters  on  trials,  he  shall 
come  under  the  care  of  the  presbytery  in  whose  bounds  he 
has  been  brought  up,  has  mostly  lived,  and  is  best  known ;  and 
if,  foir  convenience,  he  desires  to  come  under  some  other  pres- 
bytery, nothing  less  shall  be  esteemed  a  sufficient  recom* 
mendation  but  a  testimonial  from  the  presbytery  to  which  he 
naturally  belongs,  or  from  several  ministers  of  it,  recommend- 
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ing  him  as  a  candidate  of  exemplary  piety  9nd  holiness  oi 
(Conversation.  Montgomeiy  and  Talmage  dissented  from  this 
judgment;  but  it  has  always  remained  as  a  law  in  the  charcli« 

The  debate  in  respect  to  Magaw's  experience  led  to  the 
introduction  of  this  queiy  in  1761 : — ^Whether,  since  holineaa 
is  a  qualification  requisite  in  a  gospel  minister,  it  is  the  daty 
of  a  presbytery,  and  possible  for  them,  to  make  candidates 
give  a  narration  of  their  personal  exercises,  and  upon  this 
form  a  judgment  of  their  real  spiritual  state  towards  Ood,  m 
the  ground  of  admitting  or  rejecting  them  ?  The  answer  wai ' 
deferred,  as  also  the  request  of  a  number  of  the  members  of 
Philadelphia  Presbytery  to  be  set  off  as  a  distinct  judicatory. 
In  1762,  the  query  was  withdrawn  as  not  clear.  Those  who 
apprehended  themselves  particularly  concerned  in  its  solutioiii 
declared  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  them,  and  there^ 
tore  highly  desirable  to  ascertain  the  true  and  proper  meaning 
of  the  query,  the  precise  thing  to  be  considered.  It  was  stated 
as  follows: — Whether  a  candidate's  declaration  of  .his  own 
exercises  and  experiences  in  religion,  given  in  the  way  of  naiw 
ration,  or  of  answers  to  questiops  put  to  him  concerning  thenii 
should  be  required  by  a  judicature  as  one  appointed,  warrant* 
able,  and  useful  mean  of  forming  a  judgment  of  his  experi- 
mental  acquaintance  with  religion,  according  to  which  juc|g^ 
ment  they  are  to  admit  or  reject  him  ?  It  was  ordered  that 
every  member  should  be  called  to  speak  what  he  thinks  propw 
to  the  question ;  after  which,  if  occasion  require,  the  question 
shall  be  debated  and  then  determined.  John  Bralnerd  took 
the  chair,  and  the  roll  was  called :  two  days  and  a  half  were 
consumed  in  going  through  it-  The  vote  was  taken  on  the 
20th,  and  an  affirmative  answer  was  given,  thirteen  voting  in 
the  negative,  and  one  being  non  liquet, 

It  was  also  decided  in  the  affirmative  that  this  solution  of 
the  query  is  a  compliance  with  the  plain  sense  and  meaning 
of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  and  with  the  order 
in  the  Westminster  Directory  to  examine  candidates  touching 
the  grace  of  Ood  in  their  hearts. 

The  dissatisfied  declared,  that  the  provision  in  the  eighth 
article  for  the  continuance  of  presbyteries  to  act  separately, 
till  it  should  be  for  edification  to  unite  them,  was  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  method  used  by  the  presbyteries  of  Philadelphia 
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Synod  in  licensing  candidates.  The  Presbytery  of  New  York^ 
fearing  a  rapture,  had  chosen  to  be  absent,  and  had  sent,  by 
two  of  their  members,  the  following  proposals : — 

1.  Presbyteries  may  continue  to  use  the  methods  they 
choose  without  blame  or  censure.  2.  The  mode  in  any  pres- 
bytery shall  be  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  majority.  8.  They 
may  ask,  m  thesij  what  the  candidate  believes  to  be  the  expe- 
riences of  a  real  convert,  and  whether  he  believes  he  has  exr 
perienced  this  saving  change.  4.  Ministers  may  be  joined 
together  in  presbyteries,  so  that  they  may  peaceably  act  accord- 
ing to  judgment  and  conscience  in  the  discharge  of  this  im- 
portant duty. 

These  were  not  acted  on ;  but  Treat,  S.  Finley,  and  Blair, 
with  Dr.  Alison,  Ewing,  and  McDowell,  and  A.  Horton,  wore 
appointed  to  attempt  an  amicable  accommodation.  The  synod, 
after  solemn  prayer  to  Ood  for  direction,  agreed  that  every 
member  of  a  presbytery  may  use  that  way  which  he  in  con^ 
science  looks  upon  as  proper  to  obtain  a  competent  satisfaction 
of  a  candidate's  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion,  and 
that  then  the  presbyteiy,  as  a  presbytery,  shall  determine  wher 
ther  to  take  him  on  farther  trials.  This  agreement  did  not 
satisfy  a  number  of  the  synod. 

Immediately  on  this  vote,  and  just  before  adjournment,  th^ 
Second  Philadelphia  Presbytery  was  erected,  for  one  year 
at  least,  to  consist  of  Cross,  Alison,  Ewing,  Simonton,  and 
Latta, 

The  vehemence  on  both  sides  is  to  be  traced  to  two  circum* 
stances: — ^the  New  Bide  assumed  that  this  declaration  of  expet> 
rience  was  the  6nly  method  by  which  the  piety  of  a  candidate 
could  be  ascertained,  and  that  the  dislike  to  it  grew  out  of  the 
Imposition  of  the  unconverted,  and  of  their  readiness  to  admit 
others  like  themselves  into  the  ministry.  Hence,  John  Blair, 
in  his  ^^Animadversions  on  a  Pamphlet  styled,  Remarks  on  ^ 
late  Decision,  and  Thoughts  on  the  Examination  and  Trials  of 
Candidates,''  labours  to  show  the^  necessity  of  holiness  in 
those  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord^  The  Old  Side  de» 
nonnced  this  ^^  inspection  into  the  state  towards  God,"  asaa 
invasion  of  God's  rights,  an  ascription  to  one's  self  of  Christ's 
heart-searching  power,  and  an  imitation  of  the  lamentable 
Moesses  of  Davenport  and  his  compeers.    They  claimed  that 
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there  were  other  methods  of  complying  with  the  Directory,— 
even  those  always  in  use  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
among  ourselves  from  the  beginning. 

Besides  the  cases  of  Magaw  and  Beard,  there  teems  to  have 
been  only  one  other  in  which  there  was  difficulty  about  the 
declaration  of  experiences, — ^that  of  William  Edmeston,  who 
was  licensed  by  Donegal  Presbytery ;  although  Roan,  Bobert 
Smith,  and  Duffield,  protested  that  they  were  not  satisfied 
concerning  his  spiritual  state.  By  a  remarkable  coincidenoa^ 
none  of  these  men  continued  in  the  work  of  the  miniBtiy. 
Beard  was  deposed ;  Magaw  neVer  had  a  pastoral  charge,  aftd 
took  holy  orders;  Edmeston  gave  up  his  license  and  went 
to  England,  and,^  having  been  made  a  priest,  settled  in 
Maryland. 

Hugh  Williamson  had  been  taken  on  trials  by  Newoasito 
Presbytery,  and,  without  being  dismissed,  went  ofi*  to  Connee^ 
ti'cut,  and  was  *^  approbated*'  by  some  association.  In  May, 
1760,  he  asked  to  be  received  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery  as'* 
probationer :  there  was  a  tie  in  the  vote,  and  the  matter  WM 
carried  to  the  synod  in  the  form  of  two  queries : — *^  Whetiier 
it  is  regular  for  our  students  of  divinity,  who  intend  to  retnrik 
and  officiate  in  the  bounds  of  the  synod,  to  go  into  New  Eng^ 
land  or  elsewhere  to  be  licensed?"  and,  further,  "Whether 
any  minister  or  probationer,  ordained  or  licensed  in  Scotlandt 
England,  Ireland,  Connecticut,  or  in  any  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  minister  or  proba- 
tioner if  he  produced  sufficient  certificates  that  he  was  orderiy 
ordained  or  licensed,  and  has  behaved  according  to  his  cha* 
racter,  provided  he  adopts  our  Confession  and  promises  snb- 
jection  in  the  Lord?" 

The  queries  were  deferred-;  but  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Williamson,  a  probationer,  who  was  licensed  in  Connecticnl^ 
be  received  under  the  synod's  care.  He  resigned  his  licenss 
in  a  few  years^  and  served  as  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Churdk 
in  Philadelphia.  He  became  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  and 
rose  to  eminence  in  political  life.  It  was  he  who  obtained  ths 
letters  of  Governor  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts,  through  ths 
inadvertence  of  a  clerk  in  the  office  in  London,  and,  handing 
them  to  Franklin,  he  passed  over  to  France.  He  represented 
North  Carolina  in  the  convention  which  formed  oar  Fedeni 
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Constitution,  and  wrote  &  history  of  that  State.  He  spent  bk 
last  years  in  the  city  of  New  York.* 

The  queries,  ^so  often  repeated/'  were  not  answered  tiU 
1764:— 

*^  Though  entertaining  a  high  regard  for  the  Associated 
Churches  of  New  England,  yet  we  cannot  but  judge  that  stu« 
dents  who  go  to  them,  or  any  other  than  our  own  presbyteries^ 
to  obtain  liceiise,  in  order  to  return  and  officiate  among  us, 
act  very  irregularly;  and  are  not  to  be  approved  or  employed 
by  any  of  our  presbyteries,  as  hereby  we  are  deprived  of  the 
right  of  trying  and  approving  the  qualifications  of  our  own 
caAdidates :  but  i^  in  some  circumstances,  it  be  thought  ne^ 
cessaty  for  the  greater  good  of  a  Congregation  for  a  student  to 
do  so,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  presbytery  to  which  the  con* 
gregation  belongs,  and  be  approved  by  them. 

^  Though  every  Christian  society  should  maintain  communioii 
with  others  so  far  as  they  can  with  a  good  <)onscience,  yet  no 
society  is  obliged  to  adopt  or  imitate  the  irregularities  or  defi^ 
eiedciee  of  toother,  contrary  to  its  own  established  and  approved 
rules  of  procedure.  If  any  society  or  body  of  men  is  known  to 
be  of  erroneous  principles,  prto  be  lax  and  negligent  as  totho 
orthodoxy  and  piety  of  those  ibey  admit  to  the  ministry,  as  we 
apprehend  to  be  the  case  of  the  New  Light  in  Ireland,  and  of 
some  other  particular  judicatures  and  individual  ministers 
who  may,  and,  on  this  continent,  sometimes  do,  convene  toge* 
ther  as  ti  temporary  judicature,  for  the  single  purpose  of  license 
ing  and  ordidning  a  candidate ;  in  such  cases,  none  of  our 
presbyteries  are  obliged  to  receive  and  employ  in  their  bounds^ 
as  ministers  or  probationers,  such  persons,  though  producing 
fair  certificates  and  piiofessing  to  adopt  our  Confession.  But 
if  any  minister  or  candidate  comes  well  recommended  by 
those  on  whose  testimony  we  can  depend,  they  are  to  be  gladfy 
received,  on  their  adopting  our  Confession  and  promising  suV 
jection  in  the  Lord." 

In  1765,  an  explanation  was  added  to  the  answer,  affirming 
the  undoubted  right  6f  presbyteries  to  converse  with  persona 
from  foreign  parts,  so  far  as  they  may  find  it  necessary  for  theif 
own  satis&ction,  and  not  to  receive  them  implicitly  on  his  cei^ 

'^  ■  — ' 

*  HonoVs  Memoirs  of  WnHiiimoii, 
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tificate,  and  a  general  profeBsion  of  the  Westminster  Confess 
sion;  and  it  is  highly  necessary  to  be  more  particular  and 
exact  in  examining  the  principles  of  those  who  come  from  a 
church  or  judicature  generally  suspected  or  known  to  be  erro* 
neous,  or  lax  and  negligent  respecting  the  moral  conduct  or 
piety  of  their  candidates  and  ministers,  or  who  come  from 
any  number  of  ministers  convened  without  any  regular  eon* 
stitution,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  licensing  or  ordiuning 
particular  persons.  % 

'  This  decision  gave  no  small  offence  to  the  Old-Side  men, 
who  resented  highly  the  insult  offered  to  the  New  England 
churches.  The  cule,  however,  was  not  stringent  enough/ ia 
the  judgment  of  the  other  side ;  and,  the  emigration  from 
Ireland  having  greatly  increased  during  the  ten  years  preced* 
ing  the  Kevolution,  the  number  of  ministers  from  that  quarter 
increased.  In  1773,  Boan  proposed  that  no  foreign  minister 
or  candidate  should  be  received  until  their  whole  testimonials 
and  credentials  had  been  laid  before  the  synod,  for.  the  veiy 
good  reason  that  we  had  cause  to  distrust  the  faithfulness  of. 
many  foreign  judicatories  in  Ucensing,  ordaining,  and  recom* 
mending  men  who  held  not  the.,  great  doctrines  of  the  Bo* 
formation.  This  overture  was  admitted  by  a  veiy  amall 
majority. 

The  whole  Second  Philadelphia  Presbyteiy  unaminously 
dissented,  because  it  takes  away  the  essential  rights  of  pres« 
byteries;  insinuates  that  they  are  unsound,  or. not  trust* 
worthy,  and  is  uncharitable  and  inconsistent  with  the  love, 
respect,  and  fellowship  we  owe  to  the  Protestant  chuiebes 
abroad ;  will  prevent  foreign  ministers  from  uniting  with 
us,  and  induce  them  to  erect  separate  presbyteries:  it  will 
furnish  a  pretext  for  the  synod  to  engross  all  power,  and  is  as 
much  an  insult  to  the  northern  provinces  as  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Bodgers,  Caldwell,  MeWhorter,  Montgomeiy, 
John  Miller,  Anderson,  Bead,  and  McDowell  dissented,  but 
entered  no  reasons*  Matthew  Wilson,  Latta,  King,  and  Lang 
dissented  for  substantially  the  same  reasons  as  those  given 
by  the  Second  PhiladelpMa  Presbytery.  They  asked,  ^^  Majr 
not  ministers  who  are  pious  and  sound  in  the  fidth  come  from  - 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ?*' 

The  synod  replied  that  none  of  these  brethren  denied  thsf^^ 
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there  was  bo  great  a  degeneracy  in  the  churches  of  the  mother* 
country  as  rendered  it  peculiarly  necessary  that  much  care 
should  be  taken  in  admitting  ministers  and  candidates  from 
thence;  and  that  the  presbyteries  could  not  haye  the  same 
means  as  the  synod  of  information  concerning  their  character^ 
nor  indeed  such  as  was  necessary  to  judge  with  any  sufficient 
degree  of  certainty  concerning  them.  It  was,  however,  agreed 
that  the  overture  be  expressly  declared  not  to  extend  to  per- 
sons coming  from  any  part  of  this,  continent. 

Rodgers  moved  that  the  operation  of  the  overture  be  sus* 
pended  for  a  year.  He  afterwards  withdrew  this  proposal, 
and,  in  the  place  y)f  Boan's  plan,  it  was  ordered  that  presby** 
teries  may,  if  they  see  their  way  cle%r,  employ  foreign  minis- 
ters, but  not  receive  them  to  full  membership,  until  their  full 
testimonials  and  recommendations  be  laid  before  the  synod. 

In  1774,  Tate  requested  a  review  of  the  act,  and  a  consi* 
deration  of  the  power  by  which  the  ^nod  restrains  presby-* 
teries  from  acting  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment^ 
in  things  which,  before  the  -synod's  act,  were  allowed  to  be 
lawful,  and  not  forbidden  by  the  word  of  Gkni  Thus,  Tate 
and  his  Old-Side  coadjutors  actually  took  the  ground  they 
had  cond^Bined  in  the  New  Brunswick  Apology  as  anarchical, 
and  which  the  New  Light  in  Ireland  had  always  so  stre* 
nuously  maintained  as  the  stronghold  of  their  heresy.    . 

The  synod  rescinded  the  act  Withe vspoon,  Spencer,  Hun* 
ter,  Siemens,  Mitchell,  Duffield,  and  Hezekiah  James  Balcfa 
dissented.  Bodgers,  Treat,  and  McWhorter  brought  in  a 
substitdte,  which  was  unanimously  ^>proved,  and  which  was 
as  follows :— * 

^It  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interest  of  th# 
Redeemer's  kingdom  that  church  judicatories  should  maintain 
with  the  greatest  care  orthodoxy  in  doctrine  and  purity  in 
practice  in  all  their  members,  the  synod,  in  addition  to  the 
agreement  of  1764  and  '66,  do  most  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  presbyteries,  to  be  very  strict  and.  careful  in  examining 
the  certificates  and  testimonials  of  those  who  come  from 
foreign  churches,  and  be  very  cautious  not  to  receive  them^ 
imless  they  are  authenticated  by  private  letters,  or  other  cre- 
dible and  sufficient  evidence ;  and  the  presbyteries  shall  lay 
l>efore  the  synod  the  testimminlji  anLdall  other  certificates  on 
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which  they  have  received  any  foreign  minister  or  probationer; 
and,  if  the  synod  shall  find  them  fisdee  or  insafficient,  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  presbytery,  in  receiving  him,  shall  be  null,  and 
he  shall  not  be  owned  as  in  ministerial  commnnion  with  vs. 
But  whoever  shaU  come  duly  recommended  from  abroad,  we 
will  receive  tiiem  as  brethren  and  give  them  every  encourage^ 
ment  in  our  power." 

An- important  minute  appears  on  theBecordsof  1784:-— 
^^  The  synod,  having  reason,  by  information  given  since  tlija 
meeting,  to  apprehend  the  churches  under  their  care  in  immi- 
nent danger  from  ministers  and  licentiates  of  unsound  prinei^ 
pies  from  abroad,  do  hereby  renew  their  former  injnnrtionay 
and  strictly  enjoin  on  eveiy  member  of  this  body,  under  pain 
of  censure,  to  be  particularly  careful  in  ttus  respect"  An 
attested  copy  of  the  injunctions  and  of  this  minute  was  sent 
to  each  presbytery.  In  1785,  John  ^iddleson,  a  young  miais- 
ter  of  BeliGBtst  Presbytery^  produced  his  credentials  to  the 
synod,  and  asked  to  be  xeoeived  as  a  member  of  Newcastle 
Presbytery.  Witherspoon,  Bobert  Smith,  Miller,  licFarqnhar, 
Cooper,  and  Woodhull,  having  examined  his  papers  and  eon* 
versed  with  him,  reported  that  he  ought  not,  in  iheix  opinioiiy 
to  be  annexed  to  any  of  the  presbyteries,  but  may,  if  ha 
choose,  be  committed  to  any  of  them,  to  deal  With  him  as 
they  think  best,  and  report  what  they  do  to  the  next  synodi 
He  is  not  mentioned  again.  It  is  curious  that  'William 
McEee,  of  the  same  presbytery,  presented  his  credentials  on 
the  same  day  with  Hiddleson,  and  was  at  once  received.  Il 
does  not  i^pear  that,  up  to  the  formation  of  the  Genecal 
Assembly,  any  heretical  or  unsound  teacher,  if  we  exe^ 
Hemphill,  was  received  into  membership  from  any  fore^ 
body. 

The  desponding,  complaining*  tone  of  the  Church  ministorsi 
in  their  letters  to  the  Venerable  Society  and  the  bishops,  k  so 
uniform  as  to  be  amusing.  In  New  York,  not  a  govemcv  had 
been  at  church  from  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  day,  in  1748,  to  1766. 
The  growth  of  their  churchea  was  hindered  by  sad,  untoward 
circumstances.  Punderson,  of  New  Haven,  lacked  the  polite* 
ness  requisite  for  that  post ;  Standard,  of  Bedfoid,  was  never 
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agreeable  to  tbe  people ;  Lyon,  of  Setauket,  was  perfunctovy, 
and  BO  covetous  that  his  clothes  were  ragged.  Only  one  was 
destitute  of  moral  character^^— Nathaniel  Whitaker,  of  Mary* 
land,  who  is  denounced  as  the  worst  of  men.  Their  gain 
from  the  Dissenters  oocamoned  them  no  small  uneasiness. 
William  MeClenachan,  ft^m  Ireland,  had  been  the  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Brunswick  and  Georgetown, 
Maine,  from  1734  to  1744,  and,  after  a  short  stay  at  Blandford, 
Mass.,  he  was  installed  colleague  with  the  Rey.  Thomas 
Oheever,  of  Chelsea,  near  Boston,  in  1748^  He  remaiiied 
there  six  years;  and,  having  taken  holy  orders,  he  waa  sta^ 
tioned  as  a.  misaionaiy  of  the  Venerable  Society  at  Frankfort 
and  Georgetown,  Miune,  ^^  being  a  man*  of  uncommon  forti- 
tode,  and  cheerfully  disposed  to  undergo  hardships."  He  left 
this  frontier-missionf  with  no  credit  to  himself^  and  went  to 
Virgiuia.  He  engisiged  himself  to  a  parish,  and  received 
soich  marks  of  their  &vour  that  he  ought  to  think  himself 
under  obligation  to  serve  them^  He  gave  encouragement  to 
the  expectation  that  if  he  could  obtain  the  Society's  consent 
he  would  settle  with  them.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1758^ 
and  produced  a  great  impression  at  Christ.  Church.  The 
commissary.  Dr.  Jenney,  was  aged,  asthmatic,  and  feeUe. 
William  Sturgeon  was  the  assistant  minister,  and  another 
minister  was  needed.  In  May,  seVenty-four  persons  peti- 
tioned the  vestry  for  l!if  cClenachan^  and  they  granted  him  the 
use  of  the  pulpit  as  a  lecturer,  provided  the  subscribers  would 
maintain  him.  In  June,  he  was  elected  assistant  minister. 
Provost  Smith  «nd  the  commissary,  though  no  very  good 
fnends,  united  in  opposition  to  his  settlement;  Smith  was 
shocked  at  an  extemporaneous  prayer  in  Christ  Church,  in 
which,  after  many  complimentary  titles  addressed  to  the  Most 
High,  he  said,  ^  We  thank,  thee  that  we  are  not  in  hell." 
Br.  Johnson,  of  Jiil'ew  York,  wrote  to  the  archbishop,  *^I  wish 
he  does  not  occasion  modi  disturbance  at  Philadelphia.  I 
doubt  he  is  enthusiastical.  He  affects  to  act  a  part,  like 
Whitefield." 
The  Bishop  of  London  wrot^  Maroih  25^  1760,  and  declined 


*  HawUm*!  If  imIou  of  th«  SagHih  Chmeh. 

t  Port's  BUtof7  of  <IkM  CbarO,  ffcilsdolrhis  -^Albssy  noMmoiila 
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to  license  him,  and  directed  the  Testiy  not  to  oonntenanM 
him,  but  to  assist  him  to  remove  to  Virginia.  They  waited 
on  him  with  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Seeing  that,  having  been  elected  assistant,  he  was  likely 
to  be  kept  out  of  the  post,  the  New-Side  brethren  took  up 
the  matter  warmly.  He  was  an  Irishman,  as  most  of  them 
were.  He  was  introdncing  evangelical  doctrines  into  a  pulpit 
where,  from  the  beginning,  an  historical  Mth  and  a  lifeli 
routine  had  superseded  the  preaching  of  the  cross, 
of  them,  in  May,  1760,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  stating  their  view  of  the  case,  and  solicitiDg 
his  Grace  to  use  his  influence,  to  constrain  the  commissaij 
to  induct  him,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  people.  The 
signers  were  Gilbert  and  William  and  Charles  Tenneot^ 
Davies,  John  Bliur,  Moses  Tuttle,  Charles  McKnight,  Ches- 
nut,  Ramsey,  Bodgers,  James  Finley,  Kittletas,  Boan,  Brash, 
Moffet,  McWhorter,  Bobert  Smith,  and  Kennedy.  This  wai 
not  without  a  precedent ;  for  the  Presbytery  of  New  BmD»> 
wick,  by  a  formal  vote,  had  prepared  an  address  to  the  Earl 
of  Holdemess,  secretaiy  of  state,  in  behalf  of  Governor  Bel- 
cher, who  had  been  assailed.  The  archbishop  took  no  further 
notice  of  the  letter,  than  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  this  countiy. 
The  Venerable  Society  declared  that  McClenachan  would 
meet  with  no  countenance  on  that  side,  of  the  water.  It 
created  a  great  outcry,  when  it  was  blazed  about,  that  the  Pree- 
byterians  had  moved  the  J^rimate  of  England  to  compel  the 
Episcopalians  of  Philadelphia  to  receive  a  minister  they  had 
refused  to  have.  A  pamphlet,  professedly  from  a  Covenant- 
ing Presbyterian,  appeared,  giving,  au  exact  copy  of  the  letter 
of  the  eighteen,  and  seeking  to  alarm  the  flocks  by  this 
amazing  defection  of  th^ir  shepherds  from  the  simplicity  and 
well-known  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation;  for 
they  had  used  the  official  style,  and,  from  their  mode  of 
addressing  ^^  his  Grace,"  one  might  have  &ncied  they  intended^ 
like  McClenachan,  to  apply  for  orders. 

In  May,  1761,  there  was  an  Episcopal  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia. There  were  present  Provost  Smith,  Campbell,  of 
New  Jersey;  Craig,  of  Chester;  Beading,  of  Apoquinimy; 
Sturgeon,  of  Philadelphia ;  Neill,  of  Oxford ;  Barton,  of  Lan- 
caster;   Thomson,  of  Carlisle;    Doche,   of   Philadelphia; 
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Chandler,  of  Eltzabethtown ;  and  Eecne,  of  Maryland.  They 
applied  to  the  governor  for  bis  approbation  and  protec- 
tion daring  the  sitting.  He  replied  be  bad  no  objection, 
and  would  give  all  needfnl  protection.  On  the  23d,  they 
attended  the  commencement  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  on  the  25th,  sent  to  the  synod  the  letter  of  the  eighteen 
brethren  to  the  archbishop,  with  a  complaint  of  snch  an  inter- 
ference. The  matter  was  committed  to  McDowell,  Caleb 
Smith,  Samuel  Finley,  Matthew  Wilson,  and  Hector  Alison. 
Their  minute  was  adopted,  declaring  that  the  brethren  had 
aeted  improperly  and  without  due  consideration  in  the  affair, 
particularly  in  asking  for  the  induction  of  McClenacban. 
The  members  complained  of  declared,  that  they,  like  the  rest 
of  the  synod,  are  opposed  to  induction,  if  by  induction  is 
meant  the  forcible  obtrusion  of  a  minister  on  a  people  against 
their  will,  and  that  they  only  desired  the  archbishop  to  use 
his  influence  in  settling  one  whom  they  understood  was  the 
«}ioice  of  the  congregation.  The  synod  declined  to  notice 
the  doubtful  insinuations  made  by  McClenacban,  and  would 
not  put  the  eighteen  on  the  unusual  task  of  clearing  them- 
pelves,  when  there  is  no  evidence  against  them. 

The  Old  Side  are  said  to  have  enjoyed  greatly  the  awkward 
portion  of  their  brethren,  particularly  when  the  pamphlet 
containing  their  letter  was  hawked  and  cried  in  the  synod's 
hearing : — ^^  Here's  your  eighteen  Presbyterian  ministers  for  a 
groat    Who'll  buy?"* 

The  pamphlet  was  answered  by  a  layman,  who  shows  that  no 
Covenanter,  but  some  Episcopalian,  had  issued  it,  and  that  the 
squib  had  so  pleased  the  clergy  that  they  had  departed  from 
the  convention  with  their  saddle-bags  stuffed  with  it.  He 
added  that  the  application  of  the  eighteen  for  holy  orders 
would  be  exceedingly  acceptable  to  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  who,  for  want  of  better  candidates,  gave  the  gown  to 
drunkards,  dupes,  and  debauchees.  The  retort  was  bitter  and 
insulting  in  ihe  extreme.  It  sneers  at  the  defender  of  the 
eighteen  as  being  well  known  as  ^Hhe  cursing  prophet,"  and 
says  the  Presbyterians  were  sadly  to  be  pitied  if  the  eighteen 
were  the  best  part  of  their  ministers.    He  then  pictures  them 


*  MiUer^t  lift  of  Bod^an. 
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With  some  of  their  younger  associates  as  having  reached 
the  Bishop  of  London's  palace,  seeking  admission  into*  the 
ministiy  of  the  English  Church.  John  Blair  is  put  forward 
as  mistaking  the  bishop's  porter  for  the  bishop  and  opening 
in  homely  phrase  the  object  of  their  visit.  The  porter  intro- 
duces them  to  his  lordship,  who  courteously  asks,  "Good 
people,  to  what  do  I  owe  this  visit?"  There  being  some  hesi- 
tation, Charles  Tennent  says,  haughtily,  "We've  come  to  get 
the  gown.  We  hear  you  give  it  to  drunkards,  dupes,  and 
debauchees;  and  we  want  it."  The . bishop,  in  amazement, 
scarcely  believes  his  ears ;  when  Roan  obsequiously  suggests 
that,  if  his  worship  wants  linen  to 'his  skirts,  "sax  hunder 
reeds  fine,  he  is  the  man  in  the  face  of  day  to  weave  it.'* 
This  leads  the  others  to  declare  their  proficiency  in  their 
respective  trades,  and  into  a  dispute  about  their  comparative 
skill ;  and  the  bishop  dismisses  them  with  the  advice  to  stick 
to  the  last  and  not  look  for  the  gown. 

McClenachan  is  not  named  subsequently  anywhere,  to  our 
knowledge.  The  letter  of  Provost  Smith  to  the  archbishop,  on 
the  case,  is  transcribed  into  the  Albany  Documents,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  from  William  Smith,  the  prominent 
opponent  of  the  Episcopal  movement  in  New  York. 

The  Episcopal  clergy  in  the  colonies  had  little  ground  to 
complain  of  the  eighteen,  for  they  were  continually  moving 
the  primate,  and  all  in  authority,  to  act  against  the  Dissenters* 
Their  persevering  resistance  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  York  was  not  a  solitary  instance. 
Chandler,  of  Elizabethtown,  admits  that  the  counsel  refused 
the  Incorporation,  because  William  Smith,  Esq.  was  a  member 
of  the  congregation,  and  he  had  been  active  against  encroach- 
ments on  our  civil  and  religious  rights.  Dr.  Johnson  told  his 
Grace  that  Smith's  book  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  com- 
plaints against  the  Church  missionaries.  The  primate  had 
serious  thoughts  of  attempting  to  prevent  the  Society  in  New 
England  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  from  being  incorporated; 
and  by  his  interference  the  charter  was  disallowed.  Nor  was 
it  any  new  thing  for  the  New  England  di\anes  to  bring  before 
archiepiscopal  eyes  the  misdemeanours  of  colonial  Churchmen. 
His  Grace  learned,  through  the  Dissenters,  that  Beach,  of  New- 
town, had  vented  certain  errors ;  and  he  called  the  attention  of 
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the  clergy  to  the  matter.  The  "  Independent  Whig  and  Re- 
flector" reached  Lambeth ;  and  pamphlets,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
had  not  heard  of  in  New  York,  crossed  the  water  and  were 
even  jn  bishops'  palaces.  His  Grace  was  amazed  at  the  viru- 
lence of  an  anonymous  writer  on  the  "Benefits  of  Conformity," 
and  wondered  how  the  Dissenters  could  fail  to  see  that  such 
things  must  rebound  and  injure  them. 

**  As  the  church  doth  hither  weFtward  fly, 
So  Bin  doth  dog  her  instantly." 


€i 


There  is  nothing,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "they  will  stick  at: 
they  patronize  monstrous  enthusiasm,  strolling  teachers,  and 
wild  notions." 

Doddridge,  in  1751,  possessed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
with  the  character  of  Davies,  and  the  candour  of  his  attempt : — 
"If  the  afiair  should  ever  come  before  the  King,  his  Grace's 
designs  are  so  pacific,  that  neither  you  nor  any  of  the  Dis- 
senters will  suflPer  any  injustice  he  can  prevent." 

In  November,  1767,  Alison  proposed  to  establish  a  maga- 
rine.  He  wrote  against  the  Episcopal  projectors  in  the  "Phila- 
delphia Sentinel." 

In  May,  1766,  the  synod  resolved  to  have  some  correspond- 
ence with  the  Consociated  Churches  of  Connecticut,  and  pre- 
pared a  letter  to  be  presented  to  them  by  Ewing,  Patrick 
Alison,  and  Spencer,  the  moderator.  They  were  charged  to 
propose  that  each  body  should  appoint  certain  ministers  to 
meet  together  yearly,  at  such  place  as  the  Geneml  Association 
ahonld  select.  The  letter  was  transmitted  at  once.  Whittle- 
sey, of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven,  says,  "  the  first  he 
heard  of  the  proposed  convention  was  from  Mr.  Bill  Smith  of 
Kew  York." 

The  convention  met  at  Elizabethtown,  November  6,  1766. 

Peter  Van  Schaak,  afterwards  an  eminent  counsellor,  then 
a  yonth,  wrote,  January  27,  1769,  "  Our  election  in  New  York 
City  is  ended,  and  the  Church  is  triumphant,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  Churchmen  regard  it  as  a 
complete  victory:  it  is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  power  of 
the  mercantile  interest.  The  Presbyterians  think  they  have, 
as  a  religious  body,  every  thing  to  dread  from  the  growing 
power  of  the  Church."    In  August,  1769,  Zubly,  of  Savannah, 
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Bent  to  Dr.  Stiles  a  copy  of  Makemie's  trial,  aa. being  important 
at  this  crisis;  it  bad  been  reprinted  in  the  ^^Watchtower/'  in 
New  York,  in  1755. 

Tbe  counties  east  of  the  Hudson  received  the  English  part  of 
their  population  from  the  adjoining  townships  of  Connecticut. 
They  looked  to  the  Association  of  Fairfield  county  for  candi- 
dates and  for  assistance  in  all  spiritual  and  secular  a£Eedr8  of 
their  churches.  Bedford,  Cronpond,  (Yorktown,)  Hanover,  in 
Cortland  Manor,  (Peekskill,)  and  Salem,  put  themselves  under 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1748.  Rumbout  and  Fishkill 
were  received  by  New  York  Presbytery  in  1751.  Salem  invited 
the  Fairfield  ministers  to  ordain  Mead  as  their  pastor,  in  1752; 
about  that  time,  John  Smith,  of  Rye,  joined  New  York  Pres- 
bytery. Ten  years  after,*  Kent,  of  the  First  Church  in 
Philipse's  patent,  and  Peck,  of  the  Second,  met  with  Mead,  of 
Salem,  and,  considering  that  they  and  their  churches  had  no 
connection  with  any  ecclesiastical  body,  did  accept  the  plan  o£ 
government  used  in  North  Britain,  and  adopted  the  Westmin* 
ster  Confession,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as 
the  confession  of  their  faith,  and  the  Directory  and  Discipline 
to  be  their  rule  of  worship  and  discipline.  They  resolved,  in 
the  most  amicable  manner,  to  form  themselves  into  a  presby* 
tery,  and,  October  27,  1762,  chose  Kent  moderator,  and  Peck 
clerk:  at  a  subsequent  meeting  they  appointed.  Mead  to  attend 
the  synod  in  Philadelphia,  and  desire  their  incorporation  with 
it.  ^^The  smallpox  was  so  thick  in  the  city,"  that  he  sent  the 
request  by  letter.  Full  satisfaction  was  given  by  several  mi- 
nisters of  the  good  character  of  the  applicants,  and  of  their 
standing  in  the  churches,  "  and  that  no  unfriendly  views  or  dift- 
afiection  to  the  neigUbouring  Connecticut  churches  led  them 
to  desire  to  unite  with  us.*'  The  request  was  granted,  and 
Smith  and  Graham,  of  New  York  Presbytery,  and  Ball  and 
Sackett,  of  Suffolk,  were  joined  with  them,  under  the  name  of 
Dutchess  County  Presbytery.  The  new  presbytery,  hearing 
tliat  the  only  condition  of  union  was  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
fession and  the  observance  of  the  Directory,  did  heartily, 
cheerfully,  and  renewedly  declare  their  adoption  of  them. 


*  MS.  Becords  of  Dutchess  County  Presbytery :  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Johnston,  of 
New  Burgh. 
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They  soon  after  received  the  church  in  Albany  under  their 
care,  with  its  miuister,  William  Ilanna,  and,  in  1765,  Bamuel 
Buulop, — from  a  presbytery  to  the  eastward  of  Boston, — the 
minister  of  Cherry  Valley.  Much  of  the  territory  covered  by 
tiieir  congregations  was  neutral  ground  during  the  Revolu* 
tion,  and  was  wasted  by  both  parties:  the  ministers  retired,  the 
meeting-houses  were  burned,  and  the  people  greatly  broken 
in  their  circumstanceB.  The  presbyteiy  waa  much  weakened 
from  this  cause,  and,  being  reduced  in  numbers  by  deatii,  re- 
ceived from  New  York  Presbytery  the  ministers  on  the  west 
tide  of  the  river,  and  took  the  style  of  Hudson  Presbytery. 

Thus  passed  the  first  half-century  of  the  Existence  of  our 
fiwoured  church  in  America.  Who,  on  the  survey  of  these 
years,  does  not  hear  the  angel- voice  saying  to  her,  ^^Hail, 
lltou  that  art  highly  favoured!"  Onward  was  her  progress, 
through  poverty,  through  neglect  of  the  British  churches^ 
through  the  cramping,  crippling  subserviency  of  royal  gover- 
nors to  the  monopolizing  measures  of  the  Establishment. 
What  church,  since  the  days  of  the  apostle,  has  been  adorned 
with  such  a  retinue,  headed  by  Makemie,  and  spreading, 
through  many  of  equal  worth,  to  Bostwick,  Bodgers,  and 
Davies  ?  Each  presbytery  was  a  constellation  of  pastors,  ^^  the 
glory  of  Christ."  See,  in  Suffolk,  Buel,  Brown,  and  Prime ;  in 
Kew  York,  Pemberton,  Gumming,  and  Bostwick;  in  East 
Jersey,  the  Dickinsons,  Burr,  Pierson,  the  Tenncnts  and  the 
Brainerds,  Cowell,  Spencer,  and  Rowland.  What  an  array 
the  New-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  presented ! — ^the  Blairs, 
the  Finleys,  Robert  Smith,  Hugh  Henry,  Dean,  Rodgers,  and 
Davies.  And,  though  less  celebrated,  yet  widely  useful,  the 
men  of  the  Old  Side, — Gillespie,  Alison,  Thomson,  Creaghead, 
Boyd,  and  McDowell. 

How  steady,  how  rapid,  how  permanent  her  enlargement! 
From  Connecticut  to  North  Carolina,  at  ^very  frontier-post, 
she  set  up  her  banners.  Her  standard-bearers  in  the  extremest 
points  were  men  who  might  have  adorned  the  chief  cities  of 
any  land.  Craig,  and  Davies,  and  Brown,  and  Todd,  in  Vir- 
ginia; and  Craighead,  Campbell,  Patillo,  and  McAden,  in 
North  Carolina, — and,  before  all,  Robinson. 

They  who  served  in  the  ministry  were  allured  by  no  splendid 
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prizes ;  they  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus,  for 
from  him  had  they  received  their  ministry. 

Ko  new  theory,  no  philosophy  of  religion,  gave  them  promi« 
nence  and  bewitched  the  people  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
the  great  power  of  God.  "  That  which  ye  have  heard  from  the 
beginning,"  "the  word  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  the 
Lord,"  was  the  message  they  brought;  and  they  delivered  it  in 
goodly  and  time-honoured  words. 

Sound  in  the  faith,  lovers  of  learning,  steadfast  in  duty,  they 
toiled  silently,  unitedly.  He  who  hastens  his  work  in  his  own 
time  commanded  the  blessing  like  the  daily  dew,  even  life  for 
evermore.  A  little  one  became  a  thousand.  '^  The  Breaker 
is  come  up  before  them;  they  have  broken  up  and  passed 
through  the  gate;"  and  of  them  he  said,  "0  satisfied  with 
&vour  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  possess  thou  the 
south  and  the  west." 


^AltT 
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FRANCIS  MAKEMIR 

A  NATIVE  of  the  county  Donegal,  he  had  probably  Btndied  aft 
one  of  the  Scottish  universities.  In  January^  1681,  he  was  intro* 
dnoed  to  Laggan  Presbytery  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Drummond,  of 
Rathmelton,'*' — the  brother,  we  presume,  of  William  Drummond,  the 
first  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  who  afterwards,  in  Bacon's 
War,  suffered  death  as  a  rebel  under  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Gbverw 
nor  of  Virginia,  t 

The  record  of  his  .ordination  is  lost.  Two  of  his  letters  to  Ii>- 
crease  Mather,  of  Boston,  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  tht 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

EuzABKTH  RrvBB,  Va.,  22  Jidj,  1684 

Abverbnd  and  Dear  Brother: — 

I  wrote  to  you,  though  unacquafaited,  by  Mr.  Lamb,  from  Nortii 
Carolina,  of  my  designe  for  Ashley  River,  South  Garc^ina,  whick 
I  was  forward  m  attempting  that  I  engaged  in  a  voyage,  and  went 
to  sea  in  the  month  of  May ;  but  God  in  his  providence  saw  fit  I 
should  not  see  it  at  the  time,  for  we  were  tosst  upon  the  coast  by 
^ntrary  winds,  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  DelawarcLBiyy,  so  that» 
flailing  short  in  our  provisions,  we  were  neoessitated,  after  several 
essays  to  the  south,  to  Virginia ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  Colonel 
Anthony  Lawson,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  paririi  of  Lynn^ 
haven,  in  Lower  Norfolk  county,  (who  had  a  Dissenting  minister 
from  Lreland,  until  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  nemove  him  by  deatk 
in  August  last;  among  whom  I  preached  before  I  went  to  th# 
South,  in  coming  from  Maryland,  against  their  earnest  importu- 
nity,) coming  so  pertinently  m  the  place  of  our  landing  for  water, 
prevailed  with  me  to  stay  this  season ;  which  the  more  easily  overv 
came  me,  considering  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  little  en- 
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conragemcnt  from  Carolina,  from  the  sure  information  I  Iiave  had. 
But  for  the  satibfaction  of  my  friends  in  Ireland,  whom  I  design 
to  be  very  cautious  in  inviting  to  any  place  in  America  I  have  yet 
seen,  I  have  sent  one  of  our  number  to  acquaint  me  further  con- 
cerning the  place.  I  am  here  assured  of  liberty  and  other  en- 
couragements, resolving  to  submit  myself  to  the  sovereign  provi- 
dence of  God,  who  has  been  pleased  so  unexpectedly  to  drive 
me  back  to  this  poor,  desolate  people,  among  whom  I  designe  to 
continue  till  God  in  his  providence  determine  otherwise  concern- 
ing me. 

I  have  presumed  a  second  before  I  can  hear  how  acceptable  my 
first  has  been.  I  hope  this  will  prevent  your  writing  to  Ashley 
River,  and  determine  your  resolution  to  direct  your  letters  to 
Colonel  Anthony  Lawson,  att  the  Eastern  Branch  of  Elizabeth 
Biver.  I  expect,  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Mr. 
John  Hart,*  you  will  acquaint  him  concerning  me ;  which,  with 
▼our  prayers,  will  oblige  him  who  is  your  dear  and  affectionate 
orother  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 

Ffrancis  Makemib. 

It  18  probable  that  Makemie  came  over  to  the  people  in  ^*  Mary- 
land beside  Virginia,"  who  had  applied  to  his  presbytery  for  a 
minister  by  Colonel  Stevens  in  December,  1680.  In  the  fall  of 
1688,  he  travelled  by  land  as  far  as  Norfolk^  and  proceeded  to 
Carolina. 

Eluabktr  Rivir,  2S  July,  168& 

HowouBED  Sir:-^ 

Yours  I  received  by  Mr.  Hallet  with  three  books,  and  am  not  a 
little  concerned  that  those  sent  to  Ashley  River  were  miscarried, 
for  which  I  hope  it  will  give  no  offence  to  declare  my  willingness 
to  satisfy ;  for  there  is  no  reason  they  should  be  lost  to  you,  and 
far  less  that  the  gift  should  be  .  .  .  t  ^ o^  which  I  own  myself  your 
debtor.  And  assure  yourself  if  you  have  any  friend  in  Virginia, 
to  find  me  ready  to  receive  your  commands.  I  have  wrote  to  Mr. 
W»rdrope,J  and  beg  you  would  be  pleased  to  order  the  safe  con- 
veyance thereof  unto  his  bands.  I  have  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas  ^ 
Barret,  a  minister  who  lived  in  South  Carolina,  who,  when  he  ^* 
wrote  to  me  from  Ashley  River,  was  to  take  shipping  for  New               ^ 

England.     So  that  I  conclude  that  he  is  with  you.     But,  if  there  

be  no  such  man  in  the  country,  let  me  letter  be  returned. 

I  am  yours  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  X 

Ffrancis  Makemib.  ' 


I 
I 


♦  The  minister  of  Londonderry.  f  Illegible. 

}  Mentioned  in  Mncdonald's  History  of  Jamaiea,  ms  kaTing  been  Xhm  u  t 
minister  and  remo¥ed  to  Pennsykaiun. 
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In  1C!90,  Makemie  was  residing  in  Accomac  county,  Virginia, 
iuid  was  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade.  The  next  year  he 
Tisited  London,  and'  conversed,  among  others,  with  Mr.  John 
Faldo,  an  aged  Congregational  minister. "*" 

In  1692,  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  were  granted  him 
by  certificate  of  Accomac  Court 

Greorge  Keith,  having  been  expelled  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
denounced  them  as  erroneous,  and  travelled  in  the  Southern  pro- 
Tinces  to  establish  his  peculiar  views.  He  saw  a  catechism  which 
Makemie  had  prepared  and  published,  and  sent  him  word  he  would 
make  him  a  visit.  He  did  so  in  July,  1692;  and  Makemie  ^^  scorned 
with  sharp  retorsion"  the  charges  of  error,  and  his  misconstruction 
of  ^^my  compassion  of  the  tender  souls  in  an  American  desart." 
He  declined  a  public  dispute  with  him,  knowing  that  Keith  would 
parade  his  learning  before  the  people,  who  were  incompetent  to 
nidge  of  the  genuineness,  accuracy,  or  relevancy  of  his  quotations 
from  ancient  authors.  Keith  then  wrote  an  examination  of  the 
eatechism,  and  left  it  with  Mr.  George  Layfield,t  to  be  placed  in 
Makemie's  hands.  On  his  way  north  he  made,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Davis,  in  Delaware,  a  statement  to  Makemie's  discredit,  similar  to 
one  he  made  to  Makemie  concerning  the  London  ministers.  He 
charged  him,  in  his  paper,  with  denying  or  wholly  overlooking  our 
need  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  ^^  running  to  the  rope 
and  Church  of  Rome,  by  that  dirty  conduit  to  have  ms  call  to  the 
Bui^istry  conveyed  to  him." 

Makemie,  in  August,  1692,  *^  satisfied  his  desire,"  and  visited 
Pennsylvania,  and  witnessed  the  ferment  growing  out  of  the  rup- 
ture with  Keith.  He  soon  after  issued  from  the  press,  at  Boston, 
**  An  answer  to  George  Keith's  libel  on  a  catechism  published  by 
F.  Makemie."!     This  bears,  in  black-letter, 

IMPRIMATUR, 

Increase  Mather; 

'and  is  recommended  by  Increase  Mather,  James  Allen,  S.  Willard, 
J.  Bailey,  and  Cotton  Mather,  as  the  work  of  a  ^^  reverend  and 
judicious  minister." 

'*  I  am  constrained  to  justify  my  office  from  these  uncharitable 
oalutnnies,  and  that  grace  might  be  magnified  by  giving  this  rela- 


*  Matthew  Henry  wrote  to  his  father  in  February,  1686-7,  that  Mr.  Faldo,  on 
JDng  James's  dispensing  with  penal  laws  against  Dissenters,  was  among  the  first  to 
preach  pabliclj,  to  many  hundreds  of  people.  He  publbhed  several  books  against 
tbe  Quakers. 

f  In  a  paper  in  the  British  State-Paper  OlBoe,  the  names  of  those  inhabitants  of 
Maryland  known  to  be  honest  men  (attached  to  the  GoTemment)  are  pricked; 
among  them  is  George  Layfield,  of  Somerset  His  descendants  still  reside  there. 
MSS.  of  Maryland  Hist  Boo. 

I  In  Libraiy  of  Mass.  Hist  Soo.,  and  in  Old  South  Church  Libraiy,  Boston. 
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tion  in  the  sight  of  an  all-seeing  and  omnipresent  (^od,  thst  ere  I 
received  the  imposition  of  hands  in  that  scriptural  and  orderly  waj 
of  separation  nnto  my  holy  and  ministerial  calling,  I  gare  ra» 
quiring  satisfaction  to  godly,  learned,  and  judicious  discerning  mea 
of  a  work  of  grace  and  conversion  wrought  in  my  heart  by  the 
Holv  Spirit  in  my  fourteenth  year,  by  and  from  the  pains  of  • 
godly  schoolmaster,  who  used  no  small  diligence  in  gaining  tender 
souls  to  God's  service  and  fear;  since  whicn  time,  to  the  glory  of 
God's  free  grace  be  it  spoke,  I  have  had  the  sure  experiences  of 
God's  various  dealings  with  me,  according  to  his  infinite  and  un* 
erring  wisdom,  for  my  unspeakable  comfort." 

Makemie  complains  that  Keith  had  published  '^  no  form  of  sound 
words,"  to  which  reference  might  be  made  for  his  true  sentimentB; 
and  that  he  had,  '*  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Fooks,  in  Onanoock^ 
and  at  Nuswuddux,"  and  in  London,  taught  that  the  Scripturea 
were  like  a  letter  from  an  absent  husband  to  his  wife,  which  ia 
needful  for  her  guidance  and  precious  during  his  absence,  bat  to 
superseded  by  the  words  of  his  lips  when  he  returns.  If  Ghrisl 
were  not  present  with  his  people,  they  would  need  the  Scriptures. 

This  pamphlet  is  remarkable  for  printing  Calume  and  Calumisti 
for  the  name  of  the  Great  Reformer  of  Geneva. 

He  had  married'*'  Naomi,  the  daughter  of  William  Anderson,  of 
Accomac.  His  father-in-law  left  him  by  will  a  thousand  acres  on 
Matchatank  Creek,  besides  a  release  of  the  moneys  lent  him. 

About  this  period,  he  qualified  himself,  under  the  ToleratioB 
Act  in  Barbadoes,  as  a  Dissenting  minister,  and  in  1699  published 
in  Edinburgh  ^^  Truths  in  a  new  light ;  or,  a  Partoral  Letter  to  tha 
Hcformed  Protestants  in  Barbadoes,t  vindicating  the  Non-Gonfonn> 
ists  and  showing  that  they  are  the  truest  and  soundest  part  of 
the  Church  of  England."  He  rejects  the  Liturgy,  because  of  ilB 
'^  stinted  composed  and  imposed  forms  of  prayer,  its  use  of  a  corrupt 
version  of  the  Psalms,  and  its  rejection  of  their  Scripture  titles, 
prefixed  by  the  Divine  Author."  After  some  objections  to  the 
burial-service,  he  asks,  ^^  Why  it  was  denied  to  the  living  at  the  fune- 
ral of  the  Rev.  H.  Vaughan,  Dec.  28, 1697  ?"  He  laments  that  tbs 
vitals  of  religion  are  wounded  and  the  doctrine  of  election  assailed 
by  church  ministers  as  contrary  to  the  Bible  and  discouraging  to 
piety ;  and  pointedly  asks,  whether  a  sinner,  without  the  special 
and  entire  grace  of  God,  can  repent,  believe,  regenerate,  ana  savb 
himself?  He  prays  that  the  God  of  all  grace  would  bless  the 
world  with  a  better  spirit,  and  adds,  that  it  is  a  paradox  in  Barba- 
does to  hear  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  taking  up  the  cudgels  in 
defence  of  a  fundamental  Established  Church  doctrine  against  a  soB| 
member,  and  minister  of  the  English  Church. 

*  Spenoe's  Early  History  of  Presbyteriftiiuuii. 
f  Library  of  Hfarrard  Umt^rtfitj. 
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Before  thia  publioation,  he  returned  to  Aocomae ;  and  tradition 
SftTs*  that  his  preaching  far  and  wide  drew  on  him  the  anger  of  the 
Virginia  clergy,  and  that  he  was  seised  and  carried  to  the  gover* 
nor  at  Williamsburg;  and  that  bis  noble  vindication  obtained  for 
him  the  governor's  license  to  preach  throughout  the  Old  Dominion. 
As  a  result,  it  is  thought,  of  his  argument,  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture entered,  April  15,  1699,  the  Act  of  Toleration  on  their  Sta- 
tute-book. On  the  15th  of  October,t  ''he  did  produce  to  Accomac 
court  certificates  from  Barbadocs  of  his  qualification  there,"  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  his  own  dwelling-house  on  Pocomoke, 
near  the  Maryland,  and  at  Onancock,  five  miles  from  Drummond* 
ton,  in  the  house  next  to  Captain  Jonathan  Livescy's. 

He  sailed  for  England  in  the  summer  of  1704.  He  published  in 
London,  in  handsome  stylc,|  ^'  A  Plain  and  Loving  Persuasion  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  for  promoting  towns  and 
co-habitation."  It  was  dedicated  to  Edward  Nott,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Virginia,  who  is  characterized  as  ^^  having  so  large  a 
stock  of  temper  and  unbiassed  interest."  He  notes  as  ^'an  un- 
accountable humour,  and  singular  to  most  rationals,  that  in  those 
provinces  no  attempt  was  made  to  build  up  towns."  As  induce- 
ments to  do  so,  he  urges  that  it  would  increase  the  worth  of  the 
whole  country,  fill  the  land  with  people,  make  trade  easier  and  leas 
expensive,  would  prevent  many  frauds,  give  employment  to  the 
poor,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  religion,  education,  and  general 
welfare.  He  reminds  them  that  planting  is  overdone,  the  fields 
stripped  and  drained ;  while  the  other  course  would  bring  artists 
and  tradesmen,  and,  instead  of  depending  on  one  staple,  they 
might  carry  on  foreign  and  home  trade.  lie  mentions  and  refutes 
the  objections :  it  would  cause  a  falling  ofi*  from  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  and  that  there  could  not  be  much  trade  in  time  of  peace. 
The  growth  of  large  towns  would  lead,  say  some,  to  cast  ofi*  de- 
pendence and  allegience  to  the  mother-country ;  but  why,  he  asks, 
should  this  thought  be  improved  against  us,  and  not  against  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  other  rising  places?  The  closing  objection 
he  supposes  to  be  that  the  inhabitants  are  against  towns ;  for,  if 
there  were  towns,  there  would  be  ordinaries ;  and  that  would  lead 
to  drunkenness.  He  answers,  the  giving  away  of  liquor  makes 
drunkards;  if  there  were  ordinaries,  liquor  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  purchase ;  if  there  were  towns,  there  would  be  stocks,  and 
sots  would  be  placed  in  them. 

Li  the  summer  of  1705,  he  sailed  for  America,  bringing  with 


♦  Miller's  Life  of  Rodgeni.  f  Sponce. 

X  Libr.  of  llarr.  Coll.  This  was  probftbly  prqparc^l  at  the  suggestion  of  friends 
of  those  colonies  in  Great  Britain ;  for  the  British  GoTcrument  was  at  this  time 
earnestly  pressing  on  the  Council  in  Maryland  to  ** erect  quays  and  towns." — MISS, 
of  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
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him  John  Hampton  and  George  McNish.  In  the  next  summer, 
they  succeeded,  throagh  the  interposition  of  Crovernor  SeymooTi 
in  obtaining  license  of  Somerset  County  Court  to  officiate  as  Dis^ 
Renting  ministers  at  four  places  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
In  December,  1706,  he  was  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  PhQ»- 
delphia,  at  a  meeting  held  probably  in  Freehold  to  ordain  Boyd  as 
an  evangelist. 

In  company  with  Hampton,  he  immediately  set  out  for  Boston, 
and,  having  paid  his  respects  to  his  excellency  the  eovemor  at 
New  York,  he  was  unexpectedly  invited  to  preach.  He  left  it  to 
them  to  find  a  place  for  the  meeting.  Neither  the  Dutch  minister 
nor  the  elders  of  the  French  Church  dared  to  invite  him  to  their 
pulpits  without  Lord  Cornbury's  consent.  Anthony  Young  waited 
on  him  to  obtain  permission;  but  it  was  refused.  William  JTacksiNi 
opened  his  house  at  the  lower  end  of  Pearl  Street ;  and  there  Ma* 
kemie  preached  on  the  Sabbath,  January  19,  1707,  and  baptiied  m 
child ;  there  being  five  present,  and  five  ieibove  that,  at  the  least.' 
His  text  was  Psalm  1.  23: — ^^And  to  him  that  ordereth  his  e(HH 
versation  aright  will  I  show  the  salvation  of  Ood."  It  was  the^ 
substance  of  two  sermons. 

After  unfolding  the  text,  he  announced  this  doctrine  :— ^A  well-^ 
ordered  conversation  is  the  only  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If 
IS  not  causa  regnandi^  sed  via  regni.  It  is  not  the  meritorious  causd' 
of  salvation,  but  the  way  in  which  we  must  go,  to  enter  into  life^ 

I.  What  is  presupposed  in  a  conversation  ordered  aright  ? 

II.  What  is  a  well-ordered  conversation  ? 

III.  W^hy  is  it  necessary  as  the  way  ? 

IV.  What  is  necessanr  to  advance  it  ? 

V.  What  usually  hinders  it  ? 

It  closed  with  a  practical  application. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  small  Presbyterian  congregation  in  the 
city,  which  assembled  in  a  private  house  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  unite  in  prayer  and  praise.  At  what  period  they  commenced 
these  meetings  is  unknown.  Some  of  their  number  had  long  been 
residents  of  New  York.  The  names  preserved  by  Dr.  Miller,  are 
David  Jamison,  Esq.,,  Capt.  John  Theobalds,  Mr.  John  Yanhoniy 
Mr.  William  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Young. 

Jamison,"*"  having  been  classically  educated,  had  been  taken  up  as 
a  "sweet  singer**  in  company  with  Gib,  in  1681,  and  imprisoned. 
He  was,  by  leave  of  the  Council,  carried  oflf  by  Captain  Lock* 
hart,  "  voluntarily,**  and,  being  offered  for  sale  in  New  York,  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  minister  in  the  fort,  and  permitted  to 
teach  school.  Entering  the  oflfice  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  Secretary  of 
the  Province,  he  acquired,  a  knowledge  of  law  and  waa  admitted 

to  practice;  he  was  an  attorney  in  Lord  Bellamont*s  time,  and 

I  ■  111  — 

*  Wodrow. — ^Albany  Docamenti. 
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ifterwards  Clerk  of  the  Council.  Governor  J«  letcher  was  hia  bene- 
aetor.  By  his  zeal  in  religion,  art,  and  management,  he  rose  to 
imiaence.  To  him  the  Church  of  England  owed  its  legal  establish- 
Dent  in  the  province.  Governor  Hunter  describes  him  as  the 
greatest  man  he  ever  knew,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Mompessom 
oade  him  Chief-Justice  of  New  Jersey.  John  and  Garret  Yan- 
lom  were  merchants  in  the  city  in  1705.*  * 

On  Tuesday,  Makemie  went  to  Newton,  L.I.,  having  appointed 
o  preach  there  the  next  day.  He  was  arrested  by  Combury's 
Kraer,  and  with  Hampton  was  carried  to  Jamaica  by  the  sheriff 
ind  lodged  in  the  meeting-house.  In  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
wing  brought  before  Cornbury,  he  demanded  "  How  dare  you  take 
fe  upon  you  to  preach  in  my  government  without  ray  license? 
ITone  shall  preach  in  my  government  without  it.  The  Act  of 
Doleration  does  not  extend  to  the  American  Plantations,  but 
■iIt  to  England.  I  know  it  is  local  and  limited,  for  I  was  at  the 
uking  of  it.  It  extends  to  New  York  only  by  her  Majesty's 
BStmctions  signified  unto  me,  and  is  from  her  prerogative  and 
kmency." 

Makemie  was  satisfied  that  ^^  the  law  for  liberty"  had  no  limit* 
Dg  clause;  but  he  said,  ^^If  extended  to  the.  plantations  by  the 
{■een's  clemency,  our  certificates  are  demonstration  that  we  have 
omplied  therewith." 

Cornbury  said,  "The  certificates  are  only  for  Yircinia  and 
faryland.  The  law  was  made  against  strolling  preacners,  and 
Km  are  such.     You  shall  not  spread  your  pernicious  doctrines 


Noble  was  the  reply : — "As  to  our  doctrines,  we  have  our  Con- 
Ifsion  of  Faith,  which  is  known  to  the  Christian  world ;  and  I 
hallenge  all  the  clergy  of  York  to  show  us  any  false  or  pernicious 
jQOtrines  therein ;  yea,  with  those  exceptions  specified  in  the  law, 
the  articles  not  doctrinal,)  we  are  able  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
rOi  in  all  doctrinal  articles  of  faith,  agreeable  to  the  established 
oc^rines  of  the  Church  of  England." 

The  attorney-general  said,  the  certificates  were  -written  under  a 
adge.  Cornbury  caught  at  the  clerk's  omission  in  their  certificates 
9  state  th^t  they  had  signed  the  Articles  of  Religion,  and  at  his 
ATing  preached  in  a  private  house.  "You  must  give  bond  and 
aenrity  for  your  good  behaviour,  and  also  bond  and  security  to 
voach  no  more  in  my  government." 

**If  your  lordship  requires  it,  we  will  give  security  for  our  be- 
wionr;  but  to  give  bond  and  security  to  preach  no  more  in  your 
zoellency's  government,  if  invited  and  desired  by  any  people,  we 
can  nor  dare  do." 


*  WUlUm  Jiickfloii  and  John  Yoong  were  also  shipped  to  the  Plantations  by  ths 
goMil  from  Bootliwl. 
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*'Then,"  said  Combury,  "you  must  go  to  gaol." 

While  he  was  writing  an  order  for  -their  commitment,  Makemie 
offered  to  pay  the  attomiey-general,  who  was  present,  for  >i  copy 
of  that  paragraph  which  contained  the  limiting  clause  of 'the  Toler- 
ation Act. 

Cornbury  said^  "You,  sir,  know  law?" 

Makemie  replied,  "I  do  not  pretend  to  know  law;  bat  I  do 
pretend  to  know  this  law,  having  had  diyers  disputes  thereon." 

The  mistake  made  in  his  name— rMackennan — in  the  first  order 
Iras  rectified,  and  they  were  carried  by  the  high-sheriff  of  the 
city  and  county  to  his  dwelling,,  "to  be  safely  kept  till  fiirther 
orders." 

Combury  disregarded  their  petition  to  state  for  what  they  were 
imprisoned;  no  habeas  corpus  could  issue  till  Chief-Justioe  Mom- 
pessom  came  from  New  Jersey.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Quarter 
cessions,  they  applied  for  his  lordship's  leave  to  ti^  the  oaths  and 
he  qualified;  "for  we  are  resolved  to  reside- in  your  lordship's  go- 
TemmenL"  He  refused ;  and  when,  by  their  attorney,  they  applied 
to  the  justices,  the  attorney-general  put  their  application  in  his 
pockety  not  suffering  it  to  oe  read.  The  justices  declined  to 
license  Jackson's  house  as  a  place  of  worship  for  Dissenters. 

The  habeas  was  issued  the  8th  day  of  March,  and  my  lord  issued 
a  new  order  of  commitment  in  due  form,  admitting  the  illegality 
of  the  other.     The  sheriff  refused  to  execute  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  till  they  had  paid  "twelve  pieces-of-cight"  for  theii^  com- 
■«:  mitment,  and  as  many  more  for  the  execution  of  the  writ.     They 

now  gave  security.  Dr.  John  Johnstone,  of  the  Jerseys,  and  Wil- 
liam Jackson,  being  their  bail, 
s  The  Supreme  Court  met  on  Tuesday,  March  11,  and  they  were 

present;  but  the  attorney  moved,  and  it  was  ordered,  that  tbey 
appear  on  the  last  day  of  term.  liV^hile  the  grand  jury  were  con- 
sidering the  case,  Cornbury  ordered  Major  oandford,  of  Newark, 
to  examine  Jasper  Crane,  of  Newark,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Melyen, 
of  Elizabethtown,  concerning  the  discourse  Makemie  had  with 
them.  The  grand  jury  examined  four  witnesses,  who  testified  that 
Makemie  preached  no  false  doctrine.  They  brought  in  on  the  last 
day  a  bill  charging  him  with  preaching  without  being  qualified  or 
permitted,  and  using  other  rites  and  ceremonies  than  those  of  the 
Common  Prayer.  The  trial  was  set  down  for  the  June  term ;  and 
Makemie,  on  his  own  bonds  and  those  previously  given,  was  allowed 
to  depart. 

The  Presbytery  met  on  Saturday,  March  22,  and  adjourned  till 
Tuesday  at  4  P.  M.  At  that  time  Makemie  and  Hampton  ap- 
peared ;  and  Makemie,  "  by  way  of  exercise," -and  Wilson,  "  by  way 
of  addition,"  preached  on  Hebrews  L  1,  2.  The  discourses  were 
anproved. 
^   In  June,  he  returned  to  New  York  with  his  ma%  and^  p^^>H*"g 
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not  guilty,  the  petit  jury  was  called  en  the  6tL  '  Not  haying  ihA 
right  of  peremptory  challenge,  he  objected  .against  Elias  Neaiiy 
who  had  justified  Gornbury's  course.  Makemie  expressed  sur- 
prise at  such  language  from  a  Huguenot,  so  lately  dragooned  out 
of  France.  He  was  employed  as  a  catechist  by  the  Venerable 
Society:  "a  good  man,*  but  not  in  favour  with  the  rector,  Vesey." 
He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Church;  "he  would  not  condemn 
the  Dissenters,  leaving  that  judgment  to  God;"  which,  considering 
how  much  the  Church  had  invaded  tha  divine  prerogatives,  was 
remarkably  moderate.    Neau  .was  set  aside.  \ 

The  jury  being  impanelled,  Makemie  admitted  having  preache4 
at  the  time  and  place  signified.  The  attorney-general,  Mr.  Bickley,  f 
read  the  Queen's  instructions  to  the  governor: — "You  are  not  to 
permit  any  minister,  without  certificate  fron^  the  Bishop  of  London, 
to  preach  without  obtaining  your  leave."  The  attorney-general 
asserted  the  Queen*s  supremacy  as  head  of  the  Church ;  cited  the 
Act  .of  Uniformity,  and  the  Queer's  instructions.  "I  doubt  not 
the  jury  will  find  for  the  Queen." 

ilr.  Kegniere^  replied,  showing  that  the  preaching  was  not  pri- 
vate nor  unlawful,  foir  the  law  of  .the  provmce  was,  that  all  per- 
sons, professing  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,  may 
freely  meet  at  convenient  places  and  worship  according  to  their 
respective  persuasions.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  does  not  extend 
to  New  Enj^lajid,  nor  to  this  province;  we  have  no  more  need  of 
the  Toleration  Act  than  they. 

Mr.  William  NicoU  made  merry  with  the  attomey-generars 
argument;  he  asserted  the  constitutions  of  the  Plantations  to  havQ 
been  settled,  as  by  national  consent,  for  those  whose  thoughts  in 
religious  matters,  could  not  square  ^ith  the  national  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  David  Jamison  said,  "We  have  no  Established  Church  here; 
we  have  liberty  of  conscienca  by  act  gf  Assembly  made  in  the  be- 
.fpnxnng  of  William  and  Mary 's '  reign.  This  province  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  Dissenters  and  persons  not  of  English  birth." 

Makemie,  having  leave,  said,,  "  He  agreed  with  what  the  Uttpr- 
ney-^eneiral  had  asserted  before  Lord  Cornbury,— that  the  penal 
etatutea  and  the  Act  of  Toleration  were  local,  not  reaching  to  the 
Plantations.  He  showed  that  the  Queen's  instructions  related 
solely  to  ministers  of  the  Estaiblishment.  Why  are  we  denied  what 
.  is  freely  given  to  Lutherans,  Quakers,  and  Jews  ?" 

The  attorney-general  moved  that  the  jury  be  directed  to  bring 
in  a  special  verdict,  and  the  chief-justice  directed  them  to  do  so. 


*  Albany  IXoeimients ; '  Hawkins ;  WeAss*!!  Frenoh  Reftigeea. 
t  May  Bckltj,  Esq.;  died  in  April,  1724.     <«He  was  not  a  barhster-ai-law." 
—New  York  Docnments. 
1  A  Bon-in-law  of  Colonel  Mailduud,  DeMEtjjMStorenKnr  of  Fim^jiTania. 
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The  jury  in  a  short  time  retarned,  bringing  in  a  terdiet  of  net 
guilty.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  for  the  governors  iTere 
careful,  when  appointing  sheriffs,  to  select  snch  that  the  Ghuro^ 
'^ might  be  safe  as  to  the  juries;*'  even  Governor  Hunter  claiouil 
credit  for  having  displaced  gentlemen  from  the  Commission  of  tlie 
Peace,  on  Staten  Island,  because  they  were  not  as  friendly  to  the 
church  as  the  missionary  at  that  pocrt  desired.  Four  of  the  juxj 
were  Huguenots, — ^Bartholomew  Laroux,  Andrew  Lauron,  Thomas 
Bayeux,  and  Charles  Cromline.  One,  William  Horsewell,  was  pro- 
bably a  Presbyterian,  named  Horsefield,  whose  descendant  was 
afterwards  an  elder. 

Mr.  Regniere  moved  that  the  defendant  be  discharged,  but  tlM 
chief-justioef  declined;  the  next  day  his  discharge  was  ordered, ha 

!>aying  the  fees.    These  amounted  to  eighty-three  pouikds.    The 
egislature  soon  after  denounced  the  iniquity  of  requiring  a  man, 
proved  innocent,  to  pay  the- costs  of  an  unjust  prosecution* 

Makemie  preached  in  the  French  Church,- and  proceeded  taNerw 
Jersey.  Cornbury  issued  new  processes  to  arrest  him  tberoj  la 
concerned  in  the  authorship  of  the  Jersey  paper  entitled  ^^  Foraet 
and  Forgive."  A  whole  Sabbath  was  spent  in  vain  search  for  him, 
and  he  was  put  to  a  fresh  expense  of  twelve  potinds  to  escape 'into 
Connecticut.  He  wrote  from  Boston  to  Cornbury,  July  28,  1707, 
that  the  authors  of  the  paper  smiled  at  his  lordship's  Qiistake^  aa4 
that  he  waited  a  time  to  confront  his  sworn  accusers-  in  court  aad 
convict  them  of  perjury : — 

*'  My  universal  known  reputation  makes  me  easy  under  the  in- 
vidious imputation  of  being  a  Jesuit.  I  have  been  represented 
to  your  lordship  as  being  factious  both  in  "Virginia  and  Maryland. 
I  have  lived  peaceably  in  Virginia ;  I  have  brought  froqi  MaiT> 
land  a  certificate  of  my  past  reputation,  signed  oy  some  of  the 
best  men  in  Somerset  county." 

He  printed,  at  Boston,  tne  sermon^  which  occasioned  his  impri- 
sonment, with  the  motto,  (Matthew  v.  11;  Acts  v.  29 :) — "  Preoea  et 
lachrym^  sunt  arma  ecclesise."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  small  eon- 
gregation  which  heard  it.  *'Had  I  been  thoroii^ly  acquaiiited 
with  New  York,  and  the  irregularities  thereof,  which  afterwards  I 
was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of,  I  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
suitable  doctrine."  This  he  ascribes  to  Divine  Providence,  aad 
hopes  it  may  be  an  inducement  to  &waken  sinners.  The  dedicaticn 
is  dated  March  3,  1706-7. 


♦  Gorernor  Hunter:  in  Albuij  Doeuments.  ^^ 

t  **  MompesBom  was  sent  orer  as  ehief-jastioe  to  PennsylTanU,  by  WmiAHi 
with  high  oommendatioBS,  but,  reoeiting  no  vnooaragement,  went  to  Kew  Tork."— 
Janney's  life  of  Penn.    Gorenior  Hunter  says,  ''His  povertj exposed  Umto  imp- 
tations.'* — ^New  York  Documents. 
X  In  tbelihcwy  of  CoIoimI  FoM,  at  WMhlngtoo. 
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Conibiirj,  ^  that  noble  patron  of  the  Cfanrch  here,  '*  was  rebuked 
by  the  Bey.  Thorogood  Moor^  a  Church  minkter,  for  debauchery 
and  ewearitig.  He  refused  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a 
man  of  so  evil  a  life  as  Lieutenant-Oovemor  Ingoldsby.  « Corn- 
bury  threw  him  into  prison:  he  escaped  on  jhip-board,  and'  was 
lost  on  his  voyage  to  Enffland. 

Combury  was  displacea  soon  after.  Colonel  Quarry f  wrote,  June 
28, 1707,—'^  Colonel  Morris  and  Jennings,  with  two  or  three  others, 
had  been  very  hard  at  work  in  hatching  the  most  scandalous  paper 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  was  false,  midicious,  unjust,  and  most  bar- 
barously rude;  they  treated  his  excellency  most  inhumanly;  they 
Kt  printed  a  scandalous  Ubel  and  dispersed  a  vast  number.  They 
d  got  an  Assembly  in  the  Jerseys  to  their  mind."  This  libel  was 
orobably  the  Jersey  papv,  which  came  out  in  February,  while 
Mak^nie  was  in  durance,  and  which  so  exasperated  Combury. 

Dr.  John  Johnstone,  of  the  Jerseys,  a  druggist  in  Edinburgh, 
married  Eupham,  daughter  of  George -Scot,  of  Pitlochie,  and  ac- 
companied'his  father-in-law  in  hil9  ill-fated  voyage  to  New  Jersey. 
His  sister,  with  her  husband,  Mr:  Hume,  dying  at  sea,  he  showed 
all  kindness  to  his  niece,  who  became  the-  wife  of  William  Hoge. 
Dr.  Johnstone  resided  at  Amboy,  .and  died  there,  September  6, 
1782,  aged  seyenty-three.  His  son  Lewis  married  a  daughter,  of 
Colonel  Heathcote,  of  Scarsdale  Manor;  and  his  son  Andrew 
married  Catharine  Van  Cortland. 

Makemie  published  ^^  A  Narrative  of  a  New  and  Unusual  Ame- 
rican IinpriBonment  of  two  Presbyterian  Ministers,  and  Prosecution 
of  Mr.  Francis  Makemie,  one  of  them  for  preaching  one  sermOa 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  By  a  learner  of  Law  am  a  lover  ef 
Liberty." 

This  tract  was  reprinted,  in  1765^  by  Hugh  Ghtine  in  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  Livingston,  Smith,  and  other  gentlemen, 
ooncamed  in  eonductinff  the  ^Watch  Tower."  Li. August,  1769, 
Dr.  Zubly,  of  -Savannah,  sent  a  fragment  of  it  to  President- Stiles, 
as  likely  to  be  of  great  servioe  in  the  cause  of  Uberty,  if  brought 
before  the  public. 

The  representations  made  to  the  British  Government  di^ew  from 
Combury  the  following  letter^  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords 

Commissioners  for  TrMee  and  Plantations : — 

.  •  .  '  * 

**  My  Lords  : — 

*^  I  trouble  your  lordships  with  ihese  fines,  to  acquaint  you  that, 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1705-4,  a  man  of  this  town,  one  Jack* 


^  *■ 


*  Bat.  Dr.  Cbnii>hs<^l»  fonairl j  of  EfBipttiH  Loi^  laUuL 
AlbAigr  Doe«B0nt0. 

Tmaerlbed  'ftr  me  from  tke  Albtaj  PDWUimate'  \fj  Mr.  Joel  JCuhnO,  sii4 
wMk  UjefeoasMty  ia  9r.iWte!s  SkeMhsi  sf  Vferghda. 
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son,  came  to  acquaint  me  that  two  miniBters  were  come  to  town^ — 
one  from  Virginia  and  one  from  Maryland, — and  that  they  de^^ 
sired'  to  know  when  they  misht  speak  with  me.  I,  being  willing 
to  show  what  civOity  I'  could  to  men  of  that  character,  ordereS 
my  man  to  tell  Jackson,  they  should  be  welcome  to  come  and  dine 
with  me.  They  came ;  ana  then  I  found,  by  the  answers  thej 
save  to  the  questions  I  asked  them,  that  one,  whose  name  is 
£>auci3  Mackensie,  is  a  Presbyterian  preacher  settled  in  Virr 
ginia;  the  other,  whose  name  is  John  Hampton,  a  young  Presby* 
terian  minister,  lately  c6me  to  settle  in  Maryland.  They  dined 
with  me,  and  talked  of  indifferent  matters.  They  pretended  they 
were  going  towards  Boston.  They  did.  not  say  one  syllable  to  me 
of  preaching  here,  nor  did  not  ask  leave  to  do  it.  .  They  applied 
themselves  to  the  Dutch  minister  for  leave  io  preach  in  the  Dutch 
Church  in  this  town ;  who  told  them  he  Was  very  willing,  provided 
they  could  get  my  consent  .  They  never  came  to  me  for  iU  They 
went  likewise  to  the  elders  of  the  French  Ojiurch :  thej  gave  .them 
the  same  answer  the  Dutch  had.  All  this  while  they  never  ap« 
plied  themselves  to  me  for-  leave,  nor  did  they  offer  to  qualify 
themselves  asiihe  law  directs.  But  on  the  Mondav  following  I  was 
informed  that  Mackensie  had  preitched  on  the  day  before  at  the 
house  of  one  Jackson,  a  shoemaker  in  this  town ;  and  that  Hampi> 
ton  had  preached  on  Long  Island;  and  that  Mackensie  was  gone 
oyer  thither,  with  intent  to  preach  in  all  the  towns  in  that  islandf 
having  spread  a  report  thereto  that  they  had  a  commission  from 
the  Queen  to  preach  all  along  thia  continent.  I  was  informed  on 
the  same  day  from  New  Jersey,  that  the  same  men  had  preached 
in  several  places  in  that  province,  and  had  ordained,  after  their 
manner,  some  young  men,  who  had  preached  without  it  among 
the  Dissenters;  and  that,  when  asked  if^hey  had  leave  from  the 
Government,  they  said  tiiey  had  no  need  of  leave  from  any  go- 
vernor ;  that  they  had  the  Queen's  authority  for  what  they  did. 
These  reports,  and  the  information  I  had  from  Long  Islaiid  of 
their  behaviour  there,  induced  me  to  send  (^  order  to  the  sheriff 
of  Queen's  county  to  bring  them  to  this  place ;  which  he  did  on 
the  23d  day  of  January,  in  the  evening.  The  .attorney-general 
was  with  me.  I  asked  Mackensie  how  he  came  to  preach  in  this 
government  without  acquainting  me  with  it,  and  without  qualify* 
ing  himself  as  the  law  requires?  He  told  me  he  had  qualified 
himself  according  to  law  in  Virginia ;  and  that,  having  done  so,  he 
would  preach  in  any  part  of  .the  Queen's  dominions  where  he 
pleased ;  that  this  province  is  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions  as 
well  as  Virginia,  and  that  the  license  he  had  obtained  there  was 
as  good  as  any  he  could  obtain  here. 

^^  I  told  him,  that  Virginia  was  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions 
as  weljl  as  this  province,  but  that  they  are  two  different  govern- 
mentis,  and  that  no. ]aw  or  order  of  tut  provimoa- «aiL  UIm  jdabe 
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in  this,  any  more  than  any  order  or  law  of  thia  province  can  take 
place  in  that;  which  no  reasonable  man  wonld  imagine  could  be 
allowed.  He  told  me  he  understood  the  law  as  well  as  any  man, 
and  waa  satisfied  he  had  not  offended  against  the  law;  that  the 
penal  laws  did  not  extend  to,  and  were  not  enforced  in,  America. 
To  which  the  attomey^general  replied,  that  if  the  penal  la|irs  did 
not  take  place  in  America,  neither  did  the  Act  of  Toleration ;  ^  nor 
k  it  proper,'  said  he,  '  that  it  should,  since  the  latter  is  no  more 
than  a  suspension  of  the  former/  Mackensie  said,  that  the  Queen 
cranted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  he^  subjects  without  reserve. 
1  told  him  he  was  so  far  in  the  right;  that  the  Queen  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  her  subjects 
Ozeept  Papistq ;  that  he  might  be  a  Papist  for  all  I  knew,  under 
l^retence  of  being  of  another  persuasion;  and  that,  therefore. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  satisfied  the  Government 
what  he  was,  before  he  ventured  to  preach.  He  said  he  would 
cpalify  himself  .in  any  manner  and  would  settle  in  this  province. 
1  told  him  that,  whenever  any  of  the  people  in  either  of  the  pro- 
yincea  under  my  government  had  desired  leave  to  call  a  minister 
of  their  own  persuasion,  they  had  never  been  denied;  but  that  I 
should  be  very  cautious  how  I  allowed  a  man  so  prone  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  (Tovemment  as  I  found  he  was.  He  said,  he  had  done 
nothing  he  could  not  answer.  So  I  ordered  the  high-sheriff  of 
this  city  to  take  them  into  custody,  and  I  directed  the  attorney- 
ceneral  to  proceed  against  them  as  the  law  directs ;  which  he  has 
done,  by  preferring  an  indictment  against  Mackensie  for  preach- 
ing in  this  city  wi&out  qualifying  himself  as  the  Act  of  Toleration 
directs..  The  grand  jury  found  the  bill;  but  the  petty  jury  ac- 
quitted him.  So  he  has  gone  towards  New  England,  uttering 
many  severe  threats  against  me.  As  I  hope  I  have  done  nothing 
in  this  matter  but  what  I  was  obliged  in  duty  tq  do,  especially 
since  I  think  it  is  very  plain  by  the  Act  of  Toleration  it  was  not 
intended  to  tolerate  or  allow  strolling  preachers ;  but  only  those 
persons  who  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England  should  be  at 
liberty  to  serve  God  after  their  own  way  in  the  several  places  of 
their  abode,  without  being  liable  to  the  penalties  of  certain  laws. 
So  I  entreat  your  lordships'  protection  against  this  malicious  man, 
wlio  is  well  known  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  be  a  disturber  of 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  all  the  places  he  cpmes  into.  He  is  Jack- 
of-ali-trades ;  he  is  a  preacher,  a  doctor  of  physic,  a  merchant,  an 
attorney,  a  counsellor-at-law,  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  a  dis- 
turber of  governments.  I  should  have  sent  your  lordships  this 
account  sooner,  but  I  was  wiUing  to  see  the  issue  of  the  trial. 
"  I  am,  my  lords, 

''Your  lordships'  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"CJOBNBUBY. 
«  Kbw  Yoax,  October  14, 1706.*' 
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The  result  of  bis  visit  to  Bostcm  is  not  known.  He  died  in  the 
summer  of  1708,  learing-a  widow  and  two  daughters.  EliEabeth 
survived  liim  less  than  a  year;  and  his  widow  soon  followed  her  to 
the  grave.  Anne  married  Mr.  Holden,  of  Aeoomac,  and  died  ia 
1787,  childless,  leaving  a  large  property.* 

Makemie  left  one  hnndred  and  twenty  English'  books  to  his 
family;  his  law-books  to  Andrew  Hamilton,  £sa:,t  and  the  rest 
of  his  library,  to  Andrews  and  his  successors  in  Pniladelphia.  He 
left  four  lots,  with  the  buildings,  to  the  Presbyterian  congregatioii 
of  Behoboth,'  on  Pocomoke,  and  to  their  successors;  but  ^^to 
none  else  but  to  such  as  are  of  the  same  persuasion  in  matters  of 
religion/' 

His  portrait  was  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  Dr.  Balch's  house; 
but  his  course  of  life  portrays  a  man  of  Jeaming,  energy,  talent, 
and  public  spirit.  Dr.  Milf^,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Rodgem 
and  of  Dr.  Read,  of  Wilmington,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  emi- 
nent  piety  and  strong  intellectual  powers,  adding  to  force  ai 
talents  a  fascinating  address,  conspicuous  for  his  natural  endow* 
ments  and  his  dignity  and  faithfulness  as  a  minister  of  tibe 
gospel.  His  Catechism  has  escaped  the  researches  of  Americaa 
collectors. 

He  had  two  brothers  in  county  Donegal  f  Ireland)  alive  at  hif 
decease.  Andrews  baptised  Elizabeth,  a  cmld  of  Francis  Ma- 
kemie, February  2,  1-780.  *  It  was  he,  probably,  who  appeared  as 
a  commissioner  from  Warrington  before  Philadelphia  IVesbytecj 
in  May,  1739. 

In  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace,  at  Lambeth,  are  letters  firom 
the  Episcopal  ctergy  in  Maryland,  stating  that  many  fell  away 
from  them,  by  reason  of  the  Dissenters  in  Makemie's  day. 
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He  was  next  to  Makemie  in  point  of  years,  and,  like  him,  en^ 
gaged  in  trade.     He  waiB  riesidmg  in  Delaware  in  July,  1698, 

• 

*  ''She  gare  by  her  wiU  £100,  to  be  disposedof  jefxlj,  for  the  sapport  of  ft 
minister  by  the  Session  of  Pitt's  Creek,  Maryland ;  and  £60,  for  the  poor  of  that 
neighbourhood." — Sjpenee. 

t  Was  this  Andrew  Hamilton  the  father  at  JTames  Hamiltcm,  Gkyrenior  of  Pwip 
sylvania?  Andrew  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  whoae  argument 
in  behalf  of  Zenger  the  printer,  prosecuted  by  GoTonior  Cosby,  of  New  York,  wis 
published  in  En^ud  aa  a  most  Taluable  assertion  of  the  rights  of  persons  charged 
with  Ubel.  He  died  at  his  seat  at  Bush  Hill,  Philadelphia,  August  4,  1741,  at  an 
sdTanced  age. 
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whm  George  *Keith  visited  him.  At  the  formation  of  the  preshy- 
tery  he  was  prevented  by  business  from  performing  the  duties  of 
a  pastor;  and,  on  the  failure  of  the  people  of  Lewes  to  obtain 
Ifr.  Golden  from  Scotland,  he  continued  to  supply  them  as  much 
as  the  condition  and  posture  of  his  affairs  allowed.  In  17 15, 
he*  joined  with  them  in.  their  request  to  presbytery  to  have  a 
Bunister  •settled  over  them.  On  Hampton's  resignation  of  his 
diarge,  he  removed  to  Snow  Hill,  and  preached  there  probably  till 
his  death,  in  the  summer  of  1725. 

He  was  present  in  presbytery  only  in  1709,  wheu  he. was  chosen 
moderator.  On  the  formation  of  me  synod,  he  was. appointed  a 
nmnber  of  Snoir  Hill  Presbytery.  Through  the  death  of  Henry, 
of  Behoboth,  and  the  declining  health  of  Hampton,  it  was  not 
organised.  He  and  Hampton  were  not  afterwards  joined  to  any 
presbytery,  because  through  sickness,  business,  and  age,  they  could 
not  attend  at  so  great  distance  as  the  ordinary  places  at  which 
Newcastle  Presbytery  met. 

Spence,  though  residing  at  Snow  Hill,  seems  never  to  have 
heard  of  him  or  his  successor,  Hugh  Stevenson. 


JOHN  WILSON. 


■ 

Okb  oi  the  correspondents  of  Licrease  Mather,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  mentions  the  arrival  of  a  Mr.  Wilson  in  Con- 
necticut, and  expresses  a  desire  that  so  acceptable  a  minister 
might  settle  in  the  colony.  Whether  this,  person  was  the  one  who 
lor  many  y^ars  was  the  minister  of  Newcastle  is  unknown. 

Among  the  ^^  Colonial  Documents''*  at  Harrishurg  is  one 
signed  by  John  Murray,  in  1686,  stating  that  William  Huston, 
hj  his  last  will,  gave  three  hundred  acres  on  Christiana  Creek, 
four  or  five  miles^  from  Newcastle,  to  John  Wilson  and  his  suc- 
eess^r.     He  asks  t\ie  interposition  of  the  Government,  the  land 

»ing  withheld  by  Anthony  Howston. 

As  early  as  1702,  he  preached  in  the  court-housef  at  Newcastle, 
and,  not  being  contented,  removed.  He  returned  in  1703;  which 
dissatisfied  some,  and  made  them  an;^ous  for  the  services  of  a 
Cbnrchman. 

He  had  no  pastoral  relation  to  that  congregation;  and  they 
were  very  anxious  to  secure  McNish,  and  gave  aim  a  call.     The 

meeting-house  at  White  Clay  Creek  was  considered  as  a  chapel- 

-  — • — 

*  Colonial  Doouments,  edited  bj  Saniiel  HAiard,  Beq. 

t  Talbot,  in  Protestant  Epiioopal  Hietorieal  Sooietyfs  CoUeotioBS. 
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of-ease,  the  people  in  that  neighbourhood  being  regarded  as  part 
of  Newcastle  congregation. 

In  1708,  the  presbytery  directed  Wilson  to  preach  alternately 
on  the  Sabbath  at  Newcastle  and  White  Clay,  and  monthly  on  a 
week-day,  and  quarterly  on  a  Sabbath,  at  Apoquinimy. 

In  1710,  ho  was  succeeded .  by  Anderson  at»  NQwciaatle,  and 
probably  devoted  all  his  time  to  White  Clay  jtill  •  his  d^ath^  in 
1712.  He  conducted  the  presbytery's  correspondence  with  divided 
or  uneasy  congregations,  with  Scotland,  and  with  Sir  Edmund  Har- 
risen  in  London. 

His  widow  was  recommended  by  the  committee  for  the  fund, 
in  1719,  '^  as  a  person  worthy  of  regard  as  to  her  present  circum- 
stances;" £A  were  given  her;  and  a  discretionary  power  was 
lodged  with  Andrews  to  give,  if  necessity  required,  £3  more.  She 
received  j65  yearly  till  1725. 


JEDEDIAH  ANDREWS, 

The  son  of  Captain  Thomas  Andrews,  was  bom  at  Hingham, 
Massachusetts,  July  7,  1674,  and  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Ho- 
bart  five  days  after.  He  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  ten  chil- 
dren.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1695. 

The  disturbance  caused  by  Keith,  in  Philadelphia,  prepared  th« 
way  for  the  commencement  of  religious  services  by  Baptists,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Churchmen.  There  were  nine  Baptists,  and  a  few 
Indepehdents,  in  the  town.  After  the  "  Barbadoes  Company** 
gave  up  their  store,  the  building  was  used  by  the  two  denominaf 
tions  in  common  whenever  the  service  of  a  minister  could  be  pro- 
cured. 

The  Rev.  John  Watts,  of  the  Baptist  Church*  in  Pennepek, 
began,  (on  the  second  Sunday  in  December,  1697,)  by  request,  to 
ofliciate  at  regular  intervals.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Clayton,  a  Church 
minister,  entered  into  an  amibable  correspondence  with  him,  to 
effect  a  union  with  the  national  Establishment.  In  1698,  in  the 
summer,  Andrews  came  to  Philadelphia;  and  Watts  and  his 
friends,  feeling  uneasy  at  what  seemed  to  them  coldness,  wrote  to 
him,  proposing  that  each  congregation  should  unite  in  worship, 
whenever  conducted  by  ministers  of  either  body,  acknowledged  to 
be  sound  in  the  faith  and  of  good  repute : — 

*   Morgan  £dwards*s  Hiftoiy  of  PennfljlTsnU  B«|>ti«ts.     There  were    niiM 
Baptisti  in  Um  town. 
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^  We  do  freely  confess  an9  promise  for  ourselyes  that  we  can 
and  do  own.  and  allow  of  yoor  approved  ministers,  who  are  fuUy 
qualified  and  sonnd  in  the  fkith  and  of  holy  lives,  to  pray  and 
proach  in  oar  assemblies." 

This  lettec,  dated  80tb  of  Eighth  month,  ii698,  was  addressed 
to  Andrews,  John  Green,  Joshua  Story,  and  Samuel  Aichards. 
'Andrews*  replied : — 

**7b  the  church  of  Ohritty  over  which  Mr*  John  Watts  is  pastor^ 
wcy  whose  names  are  under-written^  do  send  salutation  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus: — 

"Bbethbek  and  Wbll-bbloved  : — 

'^  Forasmuch  as  some  of  you,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  have  in  a 
friendly  manner  sent  us  your  desire  of  uniting  and  communing  in 
the  things  of  God,  as  far  as  we  agree  in  judgment,  that  we  may 
Mvingly  go  together  heavenward,  we  do  ffladly  and  gratefully 
receive  your  proposal,  and  return  you  thai^s  for  the  same ;  and 
bless  God  who  hath  put  it  in  your  minds  to  endeavour  after  peace 
and  concord,  earnestly  desiring  that  your  request  may  have  a 
good  effect,  which  may  be-  for  the  edification  of  us  all,  that  we 
Bay  the  more  freely  perform  mutual  offices  of  ^  love  one  towards 
mnother'  for  our  furtherance  in  Christianity.  But  that  we  may  do 
what  we  do  safely,  and  for  our  more  effectual  carrying  on  our  fore- 
mentioned  desire,  we  have  thought  it*  might  be  profitable  for  us  all, 
and  more  conducive  to  our  future*  love  and  unity,  that  we  might 
liaye  some  friendly  conference  concerning  -those  affairs  before  we 
ffive  yoU  a  direct  answer  to  your  proposition,  which  we  have  confi- 
dence you  will  not  deny.  And  in  pursuance  hereof  we  do  request 
that  some  of  yt)u  (who  you  thiuk  best)  may  meet  with  us,  or  some 
oC  us,  at  a  time  and  place  which  you  shall  appoint,  that  what  we 
agree  upon  may  be  done  in  order. 

^*  Subscribed,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  Philadelphia,  November  3, 
1698.  JsDEDiAH  Andrews. 

^^JOHN  GREBN,t  SaMUEIi  BiCHARDS, 

David  Giffing,    '  Herbert  Oorry, 

John  Van  Lsab,  IfAi^u,  Green." 

•  It  was  agreed  to  meet  at  the  common  meeting-house  on  the 

■ 

^  Printed  in  Edwards's  History. 

t  In  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Wills,  Philadelphia,  are  recorded  the  teeta- 

Blflfltfl  of"— 

Daniel  Green,  October  22,  1699. 
John  Green,  cordwainer,  October  4,  1711. 
DftTid  Giffing,  briekUjer,  171 S. 
John  Tan  Lear,  April  16,  1722. 
I  do  not  ibid  the  names  of  Biehaida  or  Oonj, 
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19th  of  Kovember,  Three  of  the  Baptbti  went  •  from  Pennepek 
to  town,  (Philadelphia,^  and  sent  to  Andrews's  lodgings,  wUflli 
were  near.  But  he  said,  *^  he  knew  it  not  to  be  the  day,  but  took 
it  to  be  the  second  day  after/'  The  Baptists  waited  for  him  a^d 
his  friends  till  sonseii  Watts  went  home,  satisfied  that  the  Plm- 
byterians  had  not  aoted  ^*in  sincerity,  how  godly  soerer  their 
words  may  be."  He,  therefore,  wrote  to  Ajidrews  the  same 
day: — 

'^  Necessity  constndns  ns  to  meet  apart  frpm  you  till  we  can 
receive  an  answer,  and  are  assured  you  can  own  us,  so  as  we  do 
you.  We  remain  the  same  as  before,  and  stand  by  what  we  have 
written.  No  more  at  present;  but  prayers  for  you,  and  dearest 
love  to  you  in  Christ  Jesus." 

This  conduct  of  the  Presbyterians  surely  needs  Jicsoch  hetSrj 
censure  as  Edwards  bestows,  calling  it  *^  a  dispossession  unkind 
and  rightless."  The  Baptists  withdrew  to  the  brew-hoose  •«( 
Anthony  Morris,  ^^  near  the  dramr-bridge."  Andrews  soon  aftif 
wrote  to  Thomas  Bevell  at  Burlington:^ — ^^ Though  we  have  g«fe 
the  Anabaptists  out  of  the  house,  yet  our  oontinumiice  there  if 
uncertain ;  therefore  must  think  of  building,  notwithstanding  mm 
poverty  and  the  smallness  of  our  number."  He  was  probaUy 
ordained  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of  1701 ;  for  his  ^^  Reopm 
of  Baptisms  and  Marriages"  begins,  1701,  Tenth  month,  Udk 
day.  ^ 

Talbot,'^  Church  missSonai^  at  Burlington,  writing  tp  tht 
« Venerable  Society,"  April  24,  1702,  says,— *^  The  Preebvto. 
rians  here  come  a  great  way  to  lay  hands  on  one  another ;  M^ 
after  all,  I  think  they  had  as  good  stay  at  home  for  all  the  good 

they  do In  rhiladeipma,  one  pretends  to  be  a  ¥t^tibpfh 

rian,  and  has  a  congregation,  to  which  he  preaches." 

In  1704,  they  left  the  ^*  Barbadoes  Store,"  to  worship  in  ^ 
church  they  had  erected  in  Buttonwood  [now  Market]  Street 
Five  adults  were  baptised  in  1705  and  four  in  1706. 

He  enters  the  baptism  of  his  children  thus : — 

<'  1707,  Seventh  month,  21. — ^Mary,  daughter  of  Jedediah  An- 
drews and  Helena  his  wife. 

"  1709,  Third  month,  28.— Ephraun,  their  son,  (bom  January  28, 
1708-9,^  baptized  bv  Mr.  Hampton." 

The  cnurch  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  Congregational  order;  bit 
it  was  represented  by  elders  in  presbytery  from  the  first.  An- 
drews was  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  every  meeting;  beinff 
accompanied  by  Joseph  Yerdf  foi*  eight  years,  m  1716,  by  Davia 


*  Hawkins's  Missions  of  English  bharoh. 

f  Joseph  Yard,  bricklayer,  made  his  will  in  May  16)»  1716.  John  Snowden,  a 
tanner,  was  the  father  of  Jedediah  Bnowden,  an  earlj  tmstee  of  the  SoQond  Chnreh, 
and  the  ancestor  of  Isaac  (fiather  of  Gilbert)  TeuiflBt,  Ssmoel  f  iiili|7«  and  IMhft- 
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Giffine  for  six  successive  years,  and  frequently  after  by  John 
Snowden,  occasionally  from  1728  by  John  Badd,  and  regoliM^ly 
bom  1782  to  1746  by  William  Gray. 

In  1711,  when  Christ  Church  could  not  be  used,  the  Presbyte* 
nana  offered  the  use  of  their  church  to  the  vestry.  They  declined 
ife^  preferring  the  Swede  Church  at  Wecaco. 

Li  1714,  £10  were  allowed  to  Philadelphia  out  of  the  money 
iont  by  Mr.  Reynolds  of  London,  to  ^^  the  support  of  God's  work 
in  these  parts."   . 

The  presbytery,  in  1707,  ^'  for  propagating  the  interest  of  reli- 
gioQ,"  directed  each  minister  in  his  congregation  to  read  and  com* 
ment  on  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  every  Lord's  day,  as  discretion  and 
eircumatanoes  of  time  and  place  will  admit.  ^1  the  ministers  but 
Andrews  complied ;  and  in  1708  it  was  recommended  to  him  to  take 
into  serious  consideration  the  reading  a  chapter  and  making  a  com- 
ment on  the  same.  His  backwardness  to  read  a  chapter  in  public 
worship  strongly  illustrates  his  tenacity  of- New  England  habits. 
Xbe  exposition  of  the  Scripture  was  to  the  other  members  of  preck 
bytery  a  most  important  service  of  the  sanctuary ;  in  it  they  de- 
lighted, and  perhaps  excelled.  The  repugnance  of  the  New  Eng- 
hud  divines  to  it  was  as  uniform  as  it  was  unaccountable.  When 
tke  new  church  was  reared  in  Boston  for  Dr.  Golman,  ancient  men 
Stood  aghast  at  the  report  that  a  chapter  was  to  be  read  from  the 
Bible  monung  and  afternoon ;  they  apprehended  it  to  be  a  premo- 
ulory  symptom  of  the  Liturgical  mama.  The  entries*  in  Chief 
JmAicfi  Sewell's  diary  are  curiously  illustrative.  In  1718,  Dr. 
Oolman  bewaUed,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  the  prevailing  neglect  of 
Ibe  Scriptures  in  public  worship.  It  is  unlikely  that  Andrews  ever 
esnfonned  to  the  good  "old  Presbyteriaib  custom  of  expounding 
CKmI's  word. 

But  he  needed  no  urgency  to  comply  with  the  suggestion  to  sup- 
ply the  destitute.  His  record  of  baptisms  is  proof  of  his  journey- 
ags  to  Hopewell,  Bensalem,  Gloster;  Salem,  Burlington,  Piles- 
grove,  Bocky  Hill,  Amboy,  and  Staten  Island. 

He  was  neoording  Clerk  of  the  presbytery  and  of  the  synod 
till  his  death,  conducted  most  of  their  correspondence,  and  was 
relied  on  as  signally  gifted  and  successful  in  terminating  happily 
tbe  disputes  which,  wedge-like,  had  been  driven  to  the  head  in  con- 
gregations and  among  individuals. 

It  is  a  serious  loss  that  so  few  of  his  letters  to  Cotton  Mather 
and  Dr.  Colman  are  preserved.     Tradition  says  that  the  Inde- 


idfll  Snowden,  miiiiflteTB  in  our  chnrch.    John  Badd  was  an  agent  of  the  Proprie- 
tnriee  for  the  sale  of  land  in  New  Jersey.    WilBam  Chraj  was  a  baker,  and  exeentor 
•f  his  pastor's  estate,  together  with  Peter  Cheralier.     Gray  presenred  the  Register 
of  Baptisms  and  Marriages,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Edward  Shippen,  Esq. 
f  American  Qoartflrij  Register. 
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pendent  nH)de  was  laid  aside  by  him  in  1729; — a  strange  time'  to 
do  it,  when  the  congregation  were  seeking  aid  ^m  Boston  to  efi-  » 
large  their  house.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  hinted  at  in  his  letter 
to  Golman  in  1729,  asking  ^vice  about  his  duty  in  relation  to  the 
Adopting  Act.  ^'  As  to  affairs  here,  we  are  engaged  in  the  en- 
largement of  our  house,  and,  by  the  assistance  we  rm,  from  Boston^ 
I  hope  we  shall  go  on -comfortably  with  that  work." 

Writing  to  the  Key.  Thomas  Pnnce,  14th  of  Eighth  motithy  1780, 
^^  I  am  continually  longing  to  come  and  see  my  mother  once  more 
before  she  dies ;  but,  the  journey  being  long  and  multiplicity  of 
business  •■  continually  taking  me  up,  I  am  doubtful  >rheth^r  I  shall 
get  liberty  to  answer  my  desires."  She  died,  Oct»  28,  1732,  aged 
ninety-nine, — ^to  the  last,  pretty  quick  to  hear  and  see, — ^leaying 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

In  September,  1733,  he  asked  the  synod  ^^  that  an  assistant  Im 
allowed  unto  him  in  the  ministry."  The  request  was  tinanimonsW 
granted,  ^^  if,  first,  snfScient  provision  be  mstde  for  his  hononrabn 
maintenance  during  his  life  among  them."  This,  after  long  discourse^ 
and  after  conference  with  some  gentlemen  of  his  congregation,  waft 
modified  so  as  to  allow  the  congregation  to  call  an  assistant.  Tho06 
who  desired  an  assistant  were  directed  not  to  diminish  but'rather 
increase  their  subscriptions  to  Andrews, 'because  the  present  sub- 
scription was  but  scanty;  that  none  of  the  present  subscription  be 
alienated  from  him,  but  that  all  care  be  taken  to  get  new  ones  for 
him ;  and  that  he  have  all  the  monthly  collections.  In  the  follow- 
ing May,  the  presbytery  acceded  to  his  request,  and  gave  him 
leave  to  remove  if  he  saw  fit.  In  the  autumn,  Hemphill  came  te 
this  country,  was  received  as  a  member  of  synod,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Philadelphia  until  he  should  obtain  a  settlement.  Afl- 
drews  invited  him  to  occupy  his  pulpit  a  part  of  each  Sabbath,  baft 
soon  regretted  it ;  for  '^  freethinkers,'*'  deists,  and  nathinffij'*  flocked 
to  hear  him,  while  the  better  part  of  the  congregation  stayed  awar* 
Andrews  attended  regularly  dnrins  the  winter,  and  felt  himself 
bound  '^  to  article  against  him ;"  and  the  commission  tried  Hemphill 
and  suspended  him.  Andrews  tells  Golman  that  he  had  never  suf- 
fered so  much  as  during  this  period,  and  that  his  mind  was  made  ip 
to  leave  his  charge,  although  ^^  the  better  sort''  desired  to  keep  him. 

The  congregation  could  not  agree  on  an  assistant ;  but  one  part 
supplicated  the  synod  for  Dickinson,  and  another  for  Robert 
Gross.  But  while  the  matter  was  in  debate,  the  friends  of  the  lat- 
ter asked  to  be  erected  into  a  new  congregation,  capable  to  call  a 
minister  for  themselves.  Their  request  was  granted  by  a  large 
majority,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  form 
a  distinct  society,  but  may  do  so  if  they  see  fit 

*  BIS.  Letter  in  Am.  Antiq.  Soo.  LiU 
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The  commission  met  in  June,  1786,  the  endeavonrs  for  a  re- 
vnion  of  the  congregation  having  been  unsuccessful ;  they  per- 
suaded the  friends  of  Gross  to  make  a  further  effort^  and  Andrews 
heaitily  approved  of  the  design ;  but  his  friends  would  not  consent. 
The  new  erection  had  supplies  till  1787,  when  Robert  Cross  ac- 
cepted their  call ;  then  the  two  congregations  united,  and.  we^e 
allowed  £50  out  of  the  synod's  funds  to  buy  a  burying-ground. 

Andrews  remained  with  the.  Old  Side  on  the  division,  in  1744,  he 
wrote  tp  Oolman  that  Tennent  was  much  more  moderfite  and  left 
him  alone. 

At  the  close  of  a  long,  active,  useful,  and  honourable'  life,  a 
rumour  was  spread  that  Andrews  had  suddenly  fallen  by  a  disgrace- 
ful act.  He  was  put  on  trial ;  and  his  own  hands  recorded  his 
statement  of  the  matter, — his  denial  of  drunkenness,  criminal  in- 
tent or  act,  and  his  confession  of  imprudence  and  foolish  tamper- 
ing with  evil.  He  deplores  the  shame  brought  on  the  ministry,  by 
a  levity  so  unbecoming  his  advanced  life.  No  testimony  appears 
tp  have  been  adduced;  and  he  closes  his  labours  as  clerk  of  pres- 
bytery by  recording  that  the  sentence  of  suspension  was  passed  on 
him.  In  a  few  months  he  was  restored,  ^and  very  soon  after  ended 
hi3  days.  He  made  his  will  July  81, 1742,  being  m  declining  health ; 
it  was  proved  May  ^,  1747.  He  left  his  property  to  his  widow 
dnrihg  her  life ;  and,  in  case  his  only  son  should  die  without  issue,  all 
should  go' to  Jolm,  in  Boston,  son  of  his  brother  Benjaniin.  His 
library  consisted  of  863  volmnes, — ^8  folios,  78  quartos,  45  octavos. 

Franklin,'^  in  hid  Memoirs,  says  that  he  regularly  paid  his  sub- 
scription for  the  support  of  the  only  Presbyterian  minister  or  meet- 
ing we  had.  ^'He  used  to  visit  me  Sometimes  as  a  friend,  and 
a£ionish'me  to  attend  his  nvinistrations ;   I  was  now  and  then 

Cevailed  on  to  do  so ;  once  for  five  Sundays  successively.  Had  he 
en,  in  my  opinion,  a  good'  preacher,  perhaps  I  might  have  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  the  occasion  I  had  for  the  Sunday's  lei- 
sure in  my  course  of  study;  but  his  discourses  were  chiefly  either 
polemic  arguments,  or  explications  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our 
sect,  and  were  all  to  me  very  dry,  uninteresting,  and  unedifying, 
since  not  a  single  moral  principle  was  inculcated  or  enforced; 
their  aim  seeming  to  be  rather  to  make  us  Presbyterians  than  good 
citizens.  At  length  he  took  for  his  text,  Phil.  iv.  8 : — ^  Finally, 
brethren,  whatsoever  things  ajre  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  or 
of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  or  any  praise,  think  on  these 

•  ^ 

■  ■■  '   ' . '  '       '      :  '       •    '      ' 

*  Memoirs.  An  epigHkn  in  Bradford's  Weekly  Mercury,  June  12,  1729,  repre- 
■eats  one  whose  eyes  had  been  drawn  from  the  preacher  at  Christ  Cllureh,  to  tho 
iMtte,  going  in  the  afkernooa  to  the  Presbyterian  mesting:— 

*Row  wfll  I  guard  tfilnrt  mj  monlag^i  fiillt 
Kres,  bT  your  leaTe,  now  mn  ihall  1wt«  it  alL 
fhis  tud,  t  dowd  tbeoi,  md  Iki  porihuv  nto 
LIk«  derotet,  to  bear  snd  mediUw : 
But  now  'twas  worse  and  worn;  Um  prlsit  did  creep 
e  -Sedaa  and  slowly  UMt  If" 
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things.'  I  imagined,  in  a  sermon  oa  snchft  text,  we  coold  not  niis 
of  having  some  morality.  He  confined  himself  to  five  points  only,  ai 
meant  by  the  apostle: — ^Keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  Being  dili- 
gent in  reading;  the  Scriptures,  Attending  duly  the  public  worikn^ 
Partaking  of  the  sacraments,  and  Paymg  doe  respect  to  Govs 
ministers.  These  all  might  be  good  things ;  but,  as  they  were  not 
the  kind  of  good  things  I  expected  from  that  text,  I  despaired  of 
ever  meeting  with  them  from  any  other,  was  disgusted,  and  attended 
his  preaching  no  ttiore.  On  Hemphill's  defeat,  (in  1785^^ /inillai 
the  congregation,  never  attending  it  farther,  though  contmning  mj 
subscription  many  years  for  the  support  of  its  ministera." 


NATHANIEL  TAYLOR 

• 

Was  probably  ordained  in  Scotland  in  1702  or  '8,  and  came  imme^ 
diately  to  Marlborough,  on  the  Patuxent.  The  settlement  was  made 
in  1690,  by  CoL  Ninian  Beallj  who  purchased  a  large  tract  on  the 
Potomac  and  drew  thither  his  friends  and  neighbours  from  FifeshioB. 

The  mouth  of  PatUxent  was  a  great  commercial  emporium ;-» 
There  Georse  Fox  and'  Edmundson  anchored  in  1651 ;  send  thoo 
Chalkley  and  Bichardaon,  who  followed  them  te  Public  Friend^ 
left  the  ship. 

Taylor  was  a  punctual  attendant  on  every  meeting  of  presbytery 
till  his  deathin  1710.  His  ^Ider'  in  1707  was  William  Smith  i  aJid, 
in  1708  and  '09,  James  Bell  (Beall?] 

Mr.  Foot,  of  Port  Penn,  supposes  him  to  have  been  related  to  the 
Taylors,"^  who,  as  early  as  1683,  settled  at  Drawrers.  He  may  haVe 
been  a  brother  of  Elias  Taylor,  who  married  Makemie's  sister-in- 
law,  Comfort  Anderson. 


GEORGE  McNISH 

Caub  to  Maryland  with  Makemie  and  Hampton  in  1T05.  Dr. 
Beid  says  that  jbe  was  from  Ulster ;  but  Mr.  Poyer,t  of  Jamaieai 
calls  him  a  North  Briton.  He  preached  «i  Monokm  and  Wiao- 
mice ;  but,  being  poorly  supported,  he  declined  their  call  in  1710. 
The  presbytery  left  it  to  himilelf  to  determine  the  affair  between 

*  Historiod  DiaoovirM  at  Piaw/— ,  f  Mbtaj  PoeoMats. 
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Jautaca  and  Patojtent,  bgt  adiiBed  him  Aot  to  delay  fixing  fain- 
Mlf  somewhere. 

Makemie  states  Aat  there  was,  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  a  Dis- 
aenting  minister  at  Jamaica  by  a  **  dnring-pleasore  license^  from 
Combnry.*  The  chiefs  of  the  sect  petitioned  Lord  Lovelace  on 
biB' assummg  the  chair  of  State;  but  nis  untimely  death  occurred 
before  it  was  answered.  **  No  sooner  was  his  Majesty  pleased  to 
remove  Co).  Ingoldsby,  he  having  administered  the  government 
from  the  death  of  Lovelace  in  1709,  bnt  the  very  next  day  (April  11, 
1710)  the  more  violent  of  that  sect  took  pk)eBession  of  the  church, 
and  detained  it  against  the  lostice.  He  committed  them;  They 
were  released  on  bail,  fined  three  shillings  each,  and  the  fines  were 
remitted." 

On  Governor  Huiter's  arrival,  *^the  two  great  patrons  of  the 
sect"  waited  on  him,  and,  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Morris,  dis- 
onssed  the  Ministry  Act  of  1693;  but  he  gave4hem  no  encourage- 
ment. He,  however,  removed  some  who  were  in  the  Oommission 
of  the  Peace,  and  substituted,  unintentionallv',  some  who  were  not 
(%archmen.  This  drew  on  him  the  anger  of  the  clergy,  who  sent 
BOmy  strong  representations  against  him  to  the  crown.  To  answer 
them,  he  sent  minute  specifications  of  his  zeal,  energy,  and  libe* 
niity  in  behalf  of  the  English  Church  in  New  ifork  and  the 
jOTseys. 

The  Presbyterians,  on  the  day  the  Church  missionary  was  ei* 

Cted  in  town,  entered  the  pu^onage  aAd  dispossessed  Mr.  Urqu- 
t's  widow,  with  her  connivance ;  for  her  dawhter  by  her  first 
kuband  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Woolsey,  an  Inde- 
pendent,  at  that  time  a  student  of  theology.  She  was  soon  admitted 
aa  a  tenant  of  the  congregation.  In  the  spKng  of  1710,  the 
akmrchwardens  and  vestry,  being  all  Independents,  called  ^^one 
Mr.  George  McNish,  an  itinerant  Dissenting  minister;"  but,  at 
Ae  TOvemor's  order,  Mr.  Poyer  was  inducted,  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
dbaphiin  of  the  forces.  Hunter  advised  Poyer  to  sue  for  the 
parsonage  and  his  stipend,  promising  the  use  of  his  purse,  and 
offering  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  the  suit.  The  clergy  in  New 
York,  If ew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  advised  to  the 
contrary,  and  joined  hi  a  complaint  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  got 
up  with  all  secrecv,  against  the  governor,  for  having  ^^  lately  ad- 
vanced judses  who  were  professed  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Church,  in  the  room  of  men  of  character,  who  were  actuaHy  doing 
jttsttoe  to  the  Church;"  and  also  for  not  having  '^'written  to  the 
judges  to  enforce  them  in  their  duty."  The  eovemor  had  con- 
sulted with  Chief- Justice  Mompeesom,  who  said  that  any  attempt 
M'pat  Poyer  in  possession  of  tM  parsonage,  without  due  course  of 

■    ■■■  IBIl.lll  I  III  I  ■■  Ill ,1 

•  Ullm  to  the  Ycaenible  £Mslgr:  qiwM  hj  llMdoasld  In  Hiitoij  of  Ja- 
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laWy  would  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeiaxKmr.  He  inrote  in  Us 
defence  to  the  Venerable  Society;  and' his  statements  were  fol^ 
sustained  by  Lewis  Morris,  Esq.,  Gol(Miel  Heathcote,  and  Mr. 
Sharp,  the  chaplain.  Mr.  Vesey,  of  New  York,  and  Mr..  Hen- 
derson, of  Dover,  Delaware,  were  chiefly,  zealeus  in  getting  up  thia 
?etition.  Foyer  being  a  weak  man  and  used  as  a  tool  by  Vese^^ 
'he  petition  of  the  cLSrgy prevailed ;  and  her  Majesty,  in  council, 
granted  them  leave  to  appeal  in  any  stiit,  without  Imdtatibn  of 
sum,  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  province.  The  petition 
was  resented  by  Hunter  and  his  friends ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Lonr 
don  wrote^  May  12,  1712,  to  Poyer; — 

^'I  must  now  entreat  you  for  the  future  to  have  a  care  of  foolish 
and  unwary  advisers.  Pray,  therefore,  think  your  governors  to 
be  wiser  than  yourself;  ana,  if  you  miscarry  under  that  conduct, 
you  will  come  off  with  reputation,  for  I  must  tell  you  that  your 
application  over  into  England  has  done  you  and  your  brethren  no 
great  service.    Be  wiser,  therefore,  for  the  time  to  come. 

^'The  clergy,"  says  Moiris,  ^'are  a  gigg  (agog)  to  be  meddling 
with  politics, — ^an  inclination  I  wish  our  missionaries  had  lesa  ofl 
^' All  the  Assembly  which  passed  the  Act  of  1693  were  DissenterSi 
except  the  speaker,  (James  Grahame,  a  relative  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose.)  They  knew  nothing  of  the  Church,  and  intended  to  raise 
a  maintenance  for  a  Dissenting  minister.  The  act,  without  wrestn 
ing,  will  admit  a  construction  in  favour  of  Dissenters. 

^^  There  is  no  comparison  of  our  numbers  anywhere  but  in  tlio 
city  of  New  York.  I  believe,  at  this  day,  the  Church  had  been  in 
a  much  better  condition,  had  there  been  no  act  in  her  favour;  £or 
in  the  Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is  none,  there  art 
four  times  the  number  of  Churchmen  there  are  in  New  York,  and 
most  of  them  are  so  upon  principle;  whereas  nine  parts  in  ten  of 
ours  will  add  no  great  credit  to  whatever  church  they  are  of.  Yet 
the  poor  man  Poyer  and  his  friends,  are  weak  enough  to  think 
their  superiors  in  England  will  enter  into  measures  to  displace  tinb 
governor,  for  not  dragooning  in  their  favour,  as  his  predecessor 
did."  .  ' 

The  church  was  wrested  from  jbhe  Presbyterians ;  but  McNish, 
on  accepting  the  call,  was  put  by  the  town  in  possession  of  Ae 
parsonage  and  glebe,  and  the  stipend  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1698  wis 
raised  and  paid  to  him. 

Poyer  complained,  i^  1713,  that  the  governor  had  appointed 
one  Baird,  a  North  Briton  and  a  Dissenter,  high-sheriff;  nnd  lie, 
though  ordered  by  the  justices,  refused  to  thrust  out  the  tenant 
whom  the  town  had  placed  in  the  parsonage. 

The  Venerable  Society  obtained  from  the  Dissenting'  ministers^ 
Robinson  and  Reynolds,  the  letter  of  Cotton  Mather  in  relation  to 
Jamaica;  and,  having  seen  the  statements  on  both  sides,  agreed  to 
pay  Poyer *s  expenses  in  an  ejectment  suit  and  in  an  action  ^or  tike 
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^if^nd.  He  cbmmeQced  Buit  in  1716,  and  recoyered  of  die  church- 
wardens £16  11^.  8(f.,  and  '^  proceeded  to*^  such  lengths  that  sevora) 
jof  the  principal  inhabitants  were  harassed  with  severe  persecutions, 
heAVj  fines,  and  long  imprisonment ;  others  fled  out  of  the  pro- 
vince, to  avoid  the  rage  of  Episcopal  cruelty."  l^eir  steadfastness 
;ira8  stigmatised  as  obstinacy;  and  ^Hhey  are.encouragedf  in  it  by 
their  minister,  a  very  designing  man,  who  persuades  them  to  what 
lie  will/'  The  Venerable  Society  w^re  gravely  informed  that  the 
miller  reused  to  grind  Poyer'd  graii^^  saying  he  might  eat  it  whole, 
•B  the  hogs  did;  and  the  society,  in  consideration  of  his  many 
hardships,  sent  him  a. gown,  a  cassock,  and  ten  pounds. 

.Before  McNish  came,  the  people  had  unanimously,  at  their  ow^ 
expense,  built  a  meeting-house.    In  this  he  preached  during  bis  life. 

Governor  Hunter  sent  to  the  clergy  in  the  province,  copies  of 
tiie  72d  article  of  the  Queen's  instructions,  requiring  the  vestry  of 
each  parish  to  admit  the  minister  as  a  member  of  their  body,  and 
to  transact  no  business  without  his  presence.  In  January,  1713, 
Poyer  met  with  the  vestry  and  produced  the  instructions.  McNish 
was  with  them ;  and  they  refused  to  do  any  business  till  Poyer  re- 
tired.    This  was  duly  represented  to  the  governor  and  the  society. 

ihe  Hev.  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  London,!  wrote  to  Cotton 
jHather,  June  9,  1715,  '^I  must  now  acquaint  you  that  Mr. 
HoNish  has  not  been  forgotteti  by  me,  who  have  endeavoured, 
upon  all  occasions,  toflolicit  the  concern  of  the  foreign  plantations, 
wd  have  stirred  up  my  brethren  to  counteract  the  designs  of  the 
nuasionaries.  Endeavours  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent 
for  this  purpose.  The  society  proceeds,  and  is  not  without  hopes 
of  gaining  bishops  to  be  dent  into  his  Majesty's  plantations."  He 
iprges  that  an  agent  be  sent  over ;  '^  and  that  if  Mr.  McNish  or 
any  other  can  send  any  thing  which  may  afford  matter  of  further 
remonstrance  to  the  society,  we  pray  he  will  do  it  with  all  expe^ 
JUtion,  and  with  authentic  testimonials/' 

In  the  fall  of  1718,  there  was  ^'a  prospect  of  his  going  to 
Britain  on  important  business ;"  but  he  aid  not  go. 

Pumry,  of  Newtown,  having  ioined  the  presbytery,  and  the  con- 
(Dregation  of  Southampton  havmg  come  under  its  care,  it  was,  on 
3ie  erection  of  the  synod,  earnestly  recommended  to  McNish  and 
Pnmry  to  use  their  best  endeavours,  with  their  neighbouring 
brethren,  to  form  a  presbytery.  In  this  they  were  successful; 
and,  with  the  Rev.  George  PhUlips,  of  Setauket,  they  constituted 
the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  and  probably  held  their  first  meet- 
ing April  17,  1717,  and  ordained  Gelston. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  he  had  a  grant  of  one  thousand  acres 


*  Ker.  Dr.  Elihn  Spenser:  quoted  by  Macdonald. 
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from  the  King  on  the  Wallkill  in  Orange  count j.    Eager  meationi 
him  among  the  land-owners  in  1721. 

He  died  March  10, 1722,  leaving  one  son,  who  married"^  a  daugli- 
ter  of  Joseph  Smith,  of  Jamaica,  and  removed  to  New  Jersey,  where 
he  was  educated  and  licensed ;  and  whether  ever  ordained  is  nol 
ascertained.  He  resided  in  Orange  county,  New  York,  and,  in 
1738,  married  Mary  Fitch.  He  died  at  Wallkill,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  in  1779.  His  descendants  remain  there.  Etef  preached 
at  Newtown,  Long  Island,  between  1744  and  '46. 
*  McNish  gave  reasons  in  1716  for  the  absence  of  his  elder.  He 
was  attended  at  synod  in  1717,  by  John  Rhodes,  and  in  1720  by 
Daniel  Smith. 


•. 
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Whether  he  vas  a  native  of  Scotland  or  Zrelahd  is  unknown* 
Lord  Cornbury  speaks  of  him  as  *'  a  young  Presbyterian  minister 
lately  come  to  settle  in  Maryland."  He  made  application  to  Somer- 
set Court  to  be  qualified,  in  Jan.  1706;  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  governor,  and  he  went  northward  with  Makemie,  and,  having 
preached  at  Newtown  on  Sabbath  in  '^  a  meeting-house  offered  to 
record,"  was  arrested  with  Makemie  and  carried  before  Cornbury, 
He  remained  silent  until  the  governor  began  to  make  out  an  order 
for  his  commitment,  when  he  aemanded  a  license  to  preach,  accord- 
ing to  the  Toleratioh  Act.  Cornbury  refused,  and  sent  him  to 
prison. 

He  was  not  indicted,  the  attorney-general  having  dropped  his 
name  when  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  grand  jury. 

He  wa«  called  to  Snowhill  in  March,  1707,  the  salary  to  be  paid 
in  tobacco.     He  was  "inaugurated"  by  McNish. 

He  was  long  in  feeble  health,  and  visited  his  native  country  in 
1717  for  his  recovery  ;•  and  the  synod,  in  the  following  fall,  accepted 
his  demission  of  the  pastoral  care  of  his  people,  because  he  could 
not  perform  his  duty  to  them  "  without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life 
through,  bodily  indisposition." 

He  made  his  willj  October  28,  1719,  and  died  before  February, 
1721.  His  widow  (probably  his  second  wife)  survived  him  and  her 
two  previous  husbands,  Colonel  Francis  Jenkins  and  Rev.  John 
Henry,  and  died  in  1744. 

He  also  served  Pitt's  Creek ;  and  the  united  congregations  were 

*  Macdonald.  f  Bumf's  Hifltory  of  NtwtowB.  .|  Bpcnetu 
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represent^  in  1709  by  William  Fosset ;  in  1710,  by  Benjamin  Aid- 
letty*  (Aydelotte;)  in  1711,  by. Adam  Spence;  in  1714,  by  Samuel 
Hopkins;  in  1715,  by  Nathaniel  Hopkins;  and  in  171o,  by  £d- 
iliund  Cropper. 


JOHN  BOYD, 

A  KATIVB  of  Scotland,  came  as  a  probationer,  probably  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  countrymen,  who,  fleeing  from  persecution,  settled 
ur  Monmouth  between  1680  and  *90.  Wodrow  is  said  to  have  cor- 
responded with  the  Scots  in  Jersey. 

He  was  ordained  by  th^  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  December 
29, 1706,  at  the  public  meeting-house,  before  a  numerous  assem- 
bly. He  had  no  call,  but  laboured  at  Freehold  and  Midd)etown. 
The  couutry  around  Upper  Freehold  was,  at  that  time,  a  wilderness 
full  of  savages.f 

The  people  of  Freehold  wrote  to  the  presbytery,  about  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Boyd,  in  May,  1708,  and  the  presbytery  requested 
them  to  consent  to  his  preaching  every  third  Sabbath  at  Wood- 
bridge.  He  died  in  1708,  and  his  tomb  remains  to  this  day,  whil« 
Makemie  and  the  other  ministers,  most  of  them,  lie  in  unknown 
graves. 


JOSEPH  SMITH. 

In  Connecticut,  the  ancient  barriers  of  Independency  were  swept 
away  as  by  an  ice-freshet.  The  legislature  called  synods  to  ad- 
judicate; but  every  step  only  led  further  from  the  rigid  mode  of 
aepan^ting  the  world  from  all  participation  in  the  government  and 


*  The  Aydelotte  fiunily  are  still  membera  of  oar  ehurch  at  Pitt's  Creek*  Adam 
Bpeoee,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Snowhill,  eame  from  Scotland  during  the 
pereeention ;  the  late  Inring  Spenee  was  his  descendant,  to  whom  we  owe  much,  for 
Lis  gathering  many  interestihg  materials  of  onr  early  Ustory.  Nathaniel  Hopkins 
ttands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  elders,  indicating  his  rank  in  society.  £dmiiiid 
Cropper  is  mentioned  as  attending  Newcastle  Presbytery. 

f  Slorgnn  Edwards's  History  of  New  Jersey.  Colonel  Morris  says  that  Keith 
made  the  first  settlement  in  Freehold ;  he  preached  scTeral  times  when  a  missionary 
at  Toponemos,  in  Freehold.  The  congregation  was  probably  represented  by  John 
Or^,  in  1708. 
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pmileges  of  the  chnrch^  and  their  children  from  the  saorament  of 
baptism.  A  pacification  was  agreed  on ;  but  the  Lord's  Supper  ww 
not  celebrated  for  a  long  time,  in  Hartford,  and  it  was  este^ned  fi 
offence  that  the  aggrieved  brethren  sought  a  dismission  to  anotliar 
church.  It  was  grievous  to  the  ruling  powers  that  those  who  conld 
not  walk  with  the  church  of  Hartford  were  treated  as  brethren  in 
good  standing  by  the  church  of  Wethersfield.  This  led  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  large  tract  on  the  Connecticut,  in  Massachusetts,  and  to 
the  unanimous  engagement  of  the  proprietors,  in  the  spring  of  1659, 
to  remove  thither  with  their  families;  Besides  a  larger  number 
from  Hartford,  the  minister  of  Wethersfield,  Mr.  Russell,  with 
twelve  heads  of  families,  removed.  Among  them  were  Sadrael 
Smith,  and  Philip  his  son,  both  men  of  good  estate.  Philip  mass 
Tied  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Foote,  one  of  the  early  m^ 
tiers  of  Wethersfield.  ^^  He'"  was  largely  employed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town,  a  lieutenant  of  the  troop,  and,  which  crowns  all,  a  man 
ibr  devotion,  sanctity,  and  all  that  was  honourable,  ezeeeding  ez- 
^mplaiT.  Labouring  under  ischiatick  pains,  he  seemed  ripening 
iipace  for  another  world,  filled  with  grace  and  joy  to  a  high  degree. 
Such  was  his  weariness  of,  and  his  weanedness  from  this  world,  thai 
iie  knew  not  whether  he  might  pray  for  his  x;ontinuanee  here. 
Such  assurance  had  he  of  the  love  oi  God,  that  he  would  cry  out, 
in  raptures,  ^Lord,  stay  thy  hand;  it  is  enough!  it  is  more  than 
thy  frail  servant  can  bear !  Such  a  man  was,  in  the  winter  of  the 
'year  1684,  murdered,  with  a  hideous  witchcraft,  that  £lled.all  thoid 
parts  of  New  England  with  astonishment." 

Joseph,  son  of  Philip  Smith,  was  born  at  Hadley,  in  1674,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1695.  About  two  years  after,  he  married 
Esther,  daughter  of  Comet  Joseph  Parsons,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Springfield.  He  preached  for  a  time  at  Brookfield,  Massachu- 
setts, and  came  early  in  1708  to  Cohanzy,  in  West  Jersey,  at  the 
instance  of  his  college  classmate,  Andrews,  who  said  they  were 
"the  best  people  in  this  neighbourhood." 

The  settlement  on  Cohanzy  was  made  from  Fairfield  countji 
Connecticut,  and  they  named  their  new  homes  Fairfield  and  Green- 
wich, after  the  towns  from,  which  they  came.  It  is  said  the  churdi 
was  formed  in  1700,  and  supplied  by  Mr.  Black.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Bridge  preached  at  Cohanzy  in  1702  or  '03,  and  was  called  from 
there  to  be  colleague  to  Mr.  Bradstreet,  in  the  First  Church  in 
Boston.  He  cameio  Boston  in  1682,f  with  testimonials  from  John 
Owen,  Matthew  Mead,  and  six  other  divines ;  he  soon  after  settbd 
at  Port  Eoyal,  in  Jamaica,  and  then  in  New  Providence  and  Be^ 
muda.     He  died  in  Boston,  September  16,  1715,  aged  fifty-eight 


*  Quoted  from  Mather's  Magnalia,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Foote  faiiulj,  bj  mj 
lionoored  and  indefatigable  friend,  N.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  of  Hartford, 
t  MSS.  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Societj:  Funeral  Sermon  of  Mr.  Biid^ 
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Smitb  WM  ordained  and  installed  at  Cohanzy  in  1708;  bnt,  com^- 
plaining  of  the  negligence  in  making  up  his  support,  he  left,  and* 
rMomed  to  New  England.  The  presbytery  ordered  him  to'  go  to 
Hopewell  and  Maidenhead  and  confer  with  them  on  such  matters 
as  may  be  propounded  to  him  by  them,  concerning  his  being  called 
to  be  their  minister. 

He  preached  for  a  short  time  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  and 
about  l713  was  called  to  the  Second  Society,  iu  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, (commonly  known  as  Upper  Houses,)  then  newly  formed ; 
and  was  mstalled  January  5,  1715,  and  died  there  September  8, 
1786,  aged  sixty-two.  His  widow  survived  him  twenty-five  years, 
and  died  May  SO,  1760,  in  her  eighty-ninth  year. 

He  left  a  son,  Joseph,  and  two  daughters,  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Tudor,  of  East  Windsor,  and  Martha,  the  wife,  of 
Bicl^urd  Hamlin,  of  Middletown. 


JOHN  HENRY 

Was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin,  and  came  to  Mary*^ 
land  in  1709,  having  been*  invited,  on  the  death  of  Makemie,  to; 
be  liis  successor.  lie  was  admitted  a  member  of  presbytery  in 
1710,  having  given  good  satisfaction  by  testimonials.  Mr.  Pierce,. 
Bray  |)resented  a  call  for  him  ^^  from  the  good  people  of  Reho- 
ttoth;"  and  Hampton  and  Davis  preached  at  his  **  admission." 

'^  He*  stood  high  as  a  citizen  and  a  divine.  He  left  a  strongly- 
boond  octavo  volume  of  manuscript,  entitled  'Commonplace,'  of 
from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  pages.  It  was  a  mass  of  reli* 
gions  instruction,  enforcing  the  pronrinent  doctrines  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  in  their  length  and  breadth,  and  urging  the 
performance  of  every  Christian  duty.  It  was  made  up  with  great 
oure,  and  was  more  legible  than  many  printed  volumes. 

^  He  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  King,  the  agent 
of  Maryland  in  1690,  and  the  widow  of  Colonel  Francis  Jenkins,t 
who,  with  herself,  was  the  executor  of  Makemie's  will,  and  w^o 
died  childless.  Henry  left  two  sons,  both  men  of  distinction, — 
Kobert  Jenkins  Henry  being  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  iii 
1754,  and  residing  in  Somerset,  Colonel  John  Henry  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  fpr  Worcester  county.     One  of  his  de- 


♦  8pence*8  Early  History. 

f  Colonel  JenUiiB  WM  President  of  the  Oouncil  in  1708,  being  then  Tery  old.    H« 
died  httttn  17ia 
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Bcendanto  was  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  was  educated  under 
Samuel  Finley,  at  Nottingham. 

'^His  will  is  dated  October  15, 1715;  be  died  before  September, 

171T." 

The  elder  from  Rehoboth,  in  1710,  was  Pierce  Bray;  in  1718, 
John  Dridden,  (Dryden,)  whose  descendants  still  reside  there. 


JAMES  ANDERSON 

Was*  bom  in  Scotland,  November  17, 1678,  and  was  ordained 
by  Irvine  Presbytery,  November  17, 1708,  with  a  view  to  his  settle- 
ment in  yirginia.t  He  sailed  March  6,  1709,  and  arrived  in  the 
Bappahannock,  April  22 ;  but,  the  state  of  things  not  warranting  his 
stay,  he  came  northward,  and  was  received  by  the  presbytery,  bep* 
tember  20.    He  settled  at  Newcastle. 

He  was  directed  to  write,  in  conjunction  with  Wilson,  to  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow ;  and  the  application  Was  answered  by  sending 
hither  Wotherspoon  and  Gillespie. 

In  1714,  out  of  regard  to  the  desolate  condition  of  the  people  in 
Kent  county,  he  was  directed  to  supply  them  monthly  on  a  Sain' 
bath,  and  also  to  spend  a  Sabbath,  at  Cedar  Creek,  in  Sussex. 

An  effort  seems  to  have  been  made,  after  the  acquittal  of  M^ 
kemie,  to  have  the  city  of  New  York  supplied  with  a  minister  of 
our  church.  VeseyJ  wrote  to  a  friend  December  2,  1709,  "  that 
the  Dissenting  preacher  is  likely  to  gain  no  ground."  His  staT 
was  brief;  but  the  people  kept  together,  and  met  for  worship,  with 
few  interruptions,  and  with  a  gradual  increase  of  numbers,  till 
1716,  when  they  took  measures, to  form  a  ri^ular  congregation.* 
The  next  year  found  them  strong  enough  to  undertake  the  support 
of  a  minister,  being  doubtless  encouraged  by  promises  from  the  mi- 
nisters of  Glasgow.  They  pre8ented§  their  call  for  Anderson,  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Livingston,  to  New- 
castle Presbytery  during  the  first  meeting  of  synod.  They  oon- 
sidered  the  matter,  and,  having  heard  Anderson's  reasons  for  re- 
moval, referred  it  to  the  synod :  a  large  committee  was  appointed 
to  meet  at  Newcastle  and  ^^ audit"  the  objections  of  his  people  and 
fully  determine  the  affair.  The.  commissioners  attended  the  oom- 
mittee,  and  Anderson  was  allowed  to  accept  the  call. 

Public  worship  was  held  in  the  City  Hall.     The  original  friends 


*  MiUer'B  Life  of  Rodgen.  f  Anderson  to  Prinetptl  Stiriing,  of  Olvgov. 

X  Albanjr  Docunenta.  {  MS.  Becorcb  of  Kewcttstlo  Ptvi^rtisij. 
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tf  Pr^byterianisjn  seem  all  to  have  passed  away.  Prominent 
among  their  ^successors  were  Patrick  Macknight,  Dr.  John  NicoU, 
Qilbert  Livingston,  Thomas  Smith,  William  Bmith,  and  William 
Livingston.^ 

The  bold,  free,  handsome  signature  of  P.  Macknight,  at  the 
head  of  the  representatives,  indicates  his  position  as  a  merchant 
and  a  man  of  property.  He  was  from  the  North  of  Ireland. 
Dr.  NicoU  was  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh  University, — a  physician 
of  eminence ;  he  died  October  2,  1743,  aged  sixty-four.  Gilbert 
Livingston  was  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  Livingston,  son  of  the 
venerable  minister  of  Ancrum, — and  was  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 
Gilbert  R.  Livingston,,  of  Philadelphia.  William  Livingston  was 
the  nephew  of  Robert,  and  father  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
Thomaa  Smith  was  from  England :  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 
William  Smith  was  a  native  of  Newport-Pamel,  in  England,  and 
came  to  New  York  in  1715  in  the  same  ship  with  James  Alexander, 
who,  like  Smith,  became  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  an  opponent 
of  nn  arbitrary  executive.  He  was  afterwards  a  judge,  and  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  King!s  Council. 

.  In  1718,  Dr.  NicoU,  Macknight,  Gilbert  Livingston,  and  Thomas 
Smith  purchased  a  lot  on  Wall  Street,  near  JBroadway,  and,  in 
ihe  following  year,  built  a  church.  Besides  the  donations  in  the 
city,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  directed  a  collection  to  be 
t%ken  up  throughout  the  colony  for  their  benefit. 

Cotton  Mather^  wrote  to  Dr.  NicoU  (January  20,  1719-20)  the 
ibllowing  letter  ''  to  be  communicated  :''-^ 

• 
**  Bbbthrbn  : — 

**  We  are  tery  sensibly  touched  with  grief  at  the  information 
yoa  give  us  of  the  strange  difficulties  under  which  your  evan- 

Elical  affairs  are  labouring.  But,  since  it  is  from  you  only  we 
ve  been  informed  of  them,  this  gives  us  a  Uttle  hope  they  may 
not  grow  to  the  extremity  you  may  be  afraid  of.  *  The  opposition 
your  work  suffers  from  the  great  adversary  is  but  an  argument 
that  it  is  a  work  of  God ;  and  if  you  keep  looking  up  to  Him,  who 
la  infinitely  stronger  than  he  that  is  in  the  world,  you  may  soon 
■ee  all  the  opposition  happily  conquered.  But  it  would  be  a  wis- 
dom in  the  opposers  to  consider  seriously  who  and  what  they  may 
be  acting  for.  As'  for  us,  we  have  never  yet  had  any  dbadvanta- 
geous  representations  of  worthy  Mr.  Anderson  made  to  us ;  nor  shall 
we  receive  any  thing  to  his  disadvantage  without  first  giving  him 
and  you  an  opportunity  of  vindication.     May  the  glorious  Lord, 


*  Matber  MSS.  Ai»erican  Antiquarian  Society.  Wodrow  wrote  to  Mather, 
JftBoary  28,  1718,  "I  presume  to  gire  my  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  James  Ander- 
■on,  my  old  acquaintance."  .  He  deaires  to  hoar  of  the  condition  of  our  brethren 
ia  FeonsylfBnia  and  Maryland,  and  thereaboutti-*  Wodbrow  Ctrupcrndfuce. 
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who  knows  the  services  and  patience*  of  his  ministers,  be  near  hi0 
faithful  mini8tdr,-Hi  God  of  patience  first  and  then  of  consolation^ 
It  has  been  a  trouble  to  us  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  so  little 
among  our  people  for  your  assistance  in  your  laudable  design  of- 
erecting  an  edifice  for  the  worship  of  Ood.-'  ' 

Macknight  and  NicoU,  with  Joseph  Blake,  John  Leddel,  and 
Thomas  Inglis,  representatives  of  the  congregation,  wrote  (May  9, 
1720)  a  letter"^  of  thanks  to  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Go vemor. 
Members  of  Council,  and  Representatives  of  th^  General  Court 
of  Connecticut.  A  twelvemonth  before,  they  had  applied  to  theiiP 
honours,  *^  for  a  brief  for  a  gentral  and  voluntary  contribution  fcnf 
assisting  in  building  our  house  of  worship,  which,  being  beg;aB,  w4 
could  not  finish  without  the  charitable  lud  of  ofhers ;  which  was 
cheerfully  and  readilv  granted.  Now,  with  rejoicing,  we  crave 
leave  to  acquaint  this  assembly  that,  by  the  assistance  we  ex<* 
perienced  fk-om  Connecticut,  we  were  not  only  encouraged  to  ge 
on  with  our  begun  buildingj^-^which  otherwise  was  like  to  drop 
and  go  to  ruin, — but  were  able  also  to  get  it  under  i^oof,  so  that 
now  with  joy  we  enjoy  the  ordinances  dispensed  to  us'  therein. 
We  heartily  thank  you  for  your  opportune,  free,  and*  voluntary 
liberal  aid  to  i^  small  despised-  handful,  which,  we  hope,  design^ 
nothing  else  but  the  honour  of  the  glorious  Lord  and  the  etomal 
good  of  their  souls  and  their  children's."  The  sum  raised  in  Con* 
necticut  was  less  than  they  expected, — ^*  the  charity  of  some 
having  been  cooled  by  false  and  maJicious  reports  dispersed 
through  the  colony.  However,  we  do  not  blame  anybody  but 
^  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,'  who  hath  indeed  all  along  oppoeed 
the  good  work  with  the  utmost  malice.  But  this  does  not  in  the 
least  discourage  us,  but  rather  demonstrates  to  us  that  the  work 
is  God's,  who,  as  he  has  brought  it  this  length,  will  undoubtedly 
finish  it  in  opposition  to  Satan  and  all  his  instigations." 

The  congregationf  petitioned  the  King's  Council  (March  4^ 
1719-20)  to  incorporate^  by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal 
of  the  province,  the  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  Presby- 
terian congregation  in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  style  them- 
selves  Scots,  from .  North  Britain,  and '  state,  that  they  have 
erected  a  house  for  the  worship  of  God  after  the  manner  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  They  urge  their  request  on  the  ground  of 
the  great  inconvenience  of  vesting  the  title  to  their  property  im 
certain  individuals,  which  they  must  do  until  incorporated.  This 
application  was  signed  by  Anderson  and  the  five  representatives^ 
The  president  of  the  council  was  Peter  Schuyler;  the  memberS) 
A.  Depeyster,  Rip  Van  Dam,  John  Barberie,  Thomas  Byerly,  and 

*  M88.  in  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  Hartford. 

f  CM«oflkM6QotiiPreabjt«riaDCoB8ret*tk)iii&.KevT0ilb  .        * 
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Jbto  Johnston.  The  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  appeared  by  coun- 
sel to  oppose,  and  the  request  was  refused. 
•  On  the  19th  of  September,  they  renewed  their  petition, — Go- 
vernor Burnet*  being  coAetothe  province  and  appearing  friendly. 
With  him  there  was  a  discrepancy  between  'appearance  and  inten- 
tion. He  was  for  the  Church,  right  or  wron^,  by  fair  means  or 
foul :  he  rent  the  French  congregation  by  his  illegal  interference! 
and  deceived  the  Presbyterians  by  much  fair  speech. 

The  council  were,  A.  D.  Philipse,  George  Clarke,  Robert  Wal- 
ter, Caleb  Heatlicote,  and  JohnByerly, — ^probably  all  Churoh- 
laen.  Counsel  was  heard  on  both  sides ;  and  the  council  declined 
to  act,  because  no  instance  hiA  occurred  of  granting  corporate 
privileges  to  a  body  of  Dissenters. 

Their  petition,  dated  May  10,  1724,  was  transmitted  to  the 
''Lords  of  Trade;"  and  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  Rich- 
ard West,  gave  his  opiiiion  that,  in  the  general  and  abstract  view 
of  ^he  thing,  there  was  nothing  in  the  request  unreasonable  or 
improper. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1730,  the  church  was  completed,  being 
eighty  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide. 

The  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  in  1719,  invested  a  collection 
in  goods,  and  sent  them  to  New  York.  The  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia gave  a  tenth  of  the  nett  produce  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
Anderson,  and  sent  to  their  Scottish  friends  ^'  hearty  thanks  for 
tbeir  kindness  to  the  interest  of  religion  in  these  wilderness 
parts." 

The  letters  to  Boston  and  Connecticut  had  referred  to  malicious' 
reports,  widely  dispersed,  against  Anderscfti,  and  which  had  cooled 
flie  charity  of  some  towards  the  infant  church.  Gilbert  Living- 
ston and  Thomas  Smith  were  much  dissatisfied,  and  complained  to 
the  synod  >of  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  in  regard  to  the 
settlement  of  Anderson.  The  synod  heard  their  representations, 
and,  by  a  large-  majority,  decided  that  the  proceedings  were  regu-^ 
lar.  The  two  gentlemen  also  complained  of  two  sermons  of  An- 
derson's ;  they  were  read,  and  approved  as  orthodox  and  godly  in 
nbstance,  though  the  terms  in  some  passages  were  not  so  mild 
and  soft  as  they  could  have  wished.  Dr.  Nicoll  was  present.  in> 
ijtLod  as  an  elder;  Andrews  and  Dickinson  wrote  to  Livingston 
md  Smith;  Jones,  Gillespie,  and  Evans  wrote  to  the  congre- 
gation. 

These  gentlemenf  petitioned  the  council  not  to  grant  corporate 
privileges  to  the  congregation,  as  this  would  confirm  the  property 


*  Tbe  "Address  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  New  Tork  and  Long  Island" 
to  him  fn  October,  1720,  contains  a  high  compliment  to  his  father's  memory,  tht 
Uigtoiian. — BradfortTM  Weekly  Mercury, 

f  DooiuiiaituT^  ffistorj  of  New  York,  third  Tolnme. 
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to  Anderson  and  those  who  adhered  to  him.  They  aske^  thai 
they  might  be  released  from  the  bonds  .which  they,  jointly  with 
Macknight  and  Nicoll,  had  given  for  the  land  and  the  bmlding, 
as  Macknight  was  about  to  go  to  Europe,  and  they  had  experience 
enough  of  Nicoll*s  instability  and  other  faults. 

The  matter  was  not  healed.  The  source  of  thq  difficulty  ia 
wholly  to  be  guessed  at.     Andrews  calls  it  ^'  a  squabble."* 

The  trustees  of  New  Haven  College  sent  missionaries,  at  the 
request  of  Smith,  to  erect,  a  new  congregation.  The  synod  (in 
1721)  approved  of  the  action  of  Long  Island  Presbytery;  but, 
having  received  a  letter  from  the  trustees,  desiring  the  synod  to 
send  some  of  their  number  to  confer  with  them  on  the  interest  of 
religion  in  general  and  the  unhappy  difference  in  New  York,  the 
synod  directed  the  presbytery  to  meet  with  them.  rThe  conference 
was  held  at  Stamford,  in  October,  but  was  fruitless.  The  synod 
approved  of  the  presbytery's  management  of  the  affair.f 

Jonathan  Edwards,^  barely  nineteen,  preached  to  Smith,  and 
his  friends  from  August,  1722,  till  April  26.  He  loved  to  re- 
member the  pleasant  days  spent  there,  and  his  delight  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  pious  Madam  Smith  and  her  soji| — ^probably  the  Ber. 
John  Smith,  of  Rye. 

The  separation  terminated  on  Edwards's  departure^ 

In  the  '' Antiquarian  Library'*  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is 
a  letter  from  Rebecca  Nieoll,  to  Cotton  Mather,  (May  23,  1723,) 
representing  that  the  whole  difficulty  lies  with  Smith,  and  GranI 
and  his  son,  and  intimating  that  they  were  unreasonable.  They 
*'  had  a  n^eeting  by  themselves ;  but  most  of  Grant's  family  went 
to  the  English  cluirch."*  Mr.  Grant  reports,  '^  that  the  Boston 
ministers  engage  <£60  yearly  to  aid  the  separate  meeting.  We 
have  a  faith&il  pastor,  as  all  who  know  Mr.  Anderson  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be.  It  is  a  shame  to  send  aid  to  humour  a  part  of 
two  families.  Madam  Smith  has  a  letter,  confirming  the  report 
of  aid.     Ten  of  the  people  are.  very  scandalous.     Mr.  Jephson 


*  The  nArrative  given  in  the  preface  to  the  Records  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ooa- 
gregntion  was  dmwn  up  twenty  years  after  by  William  Smith,  Who  takM  no  Dotiee 
of  this  original  difficult  between  **  the  .undertakers/'  bat  refers  solely  to  the  soh* 
sequent  difficulty  between  Dr.  NicoU  and  the  minister,  and  presents  the  view  taken 
of  the  matter  by  Dr.  Nicoll.  Drw  Rodgers  has  added  a  marginal  note,  that  Ander* 
son  was  a  gracefol,  piopulnr  preacher,  and  a  worthy  man. 

f  Morgan  to  Mather,  October  81,  1722 :— ''  Our  synod  have  justified  aH  thattht 
Long  Island  Presbytery  have  done  in  the  affair  of  New  York.  I  only  stood  up  and 
dissented ;  more  would,  but  have  been  mistrusted  to  have  had  a  hand  in  settinff  up 
the  separate 'meeting ;  hut  all  knew  that  I  was  against  that  being  set  up,  for  I  Took 
upon  it  as  a  very  hurtful  thing.'* — American  Anfiquarian  Society, 

%  Immediately  on  being  licenseil,  in  consoquence  of  an  application  fWun  a  mm- 
ber  of  ministers,  who  were  intrusted  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterians  of  New 
York,  he  went  thither.  ''I  had,"  Edwards  says,  ** abundance  of  sweet  religioni 
conversation  in  the  family  of  Madam  Smith."  After  leaving,  "sometiiMS  Ifttt 
my  heart  ready  to  sink  with  the  thoughts  of  Bgr  Ikiiods  in  MevToriK.'* 
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uid'hiB  family  have  returned  to  us.    Her  excuse  for  writing  was, 
'bavins  been  one  of  your  flock.' " 

Dr.  NicoU  took  a  voyage  to  Scotland,  and  engaged  the  General 
Assembly  to. assist  them;  and,  by  their  order,  a  large,  collection 
was  taken  up. 
,  New  trouble  were  in  store  for  Anderson;  the  representatives 
and  elders  cqmplaining  of  Dr.  Nicoll  to  the  presbytery  and  synod. 
Without  consulting  the  representatives,  (trustees,)  he  had  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  church  debt,  the  monev  sent  from  Great 
Britain^  and  refused  to  cancef  or  deliver  up  the  bonds  paid  with 
itto  puolic  money.  He  disregarded  the  presbytery,  vWould  not 
attend  the  synod  when  notified,  and,  as  though  the  church  were 
Us  property,  applied  to  Boston  for  a  minister.  The  synod  fin 
1726)  pronounced  his  conduct  unjustifiable,  and  wrote  to  the  minis- 
ten  in  Boston  not  to  countenance  him  till  he  gave  satisfaction. 

Anderson  at  once  desired  liberty  to  remove  from  New  York,  and 
tke  congregation  was  allowed  to  call  another  minister  in  an  orderly 
inanner,  as  soon  as  they  paid  the  arrears  now  due. 

He  was  called,  September  24,  1726,  to  Donegal,  on  the  Susque- 
Iwma,  and  acceptea  it.  His  removal  did  not  neal  the  difficulty : 
the  larrears  were  not  paid  till  1730.  The  synod  gave  leave  to  his 
friends,  Blake,  Leddel,  and  Inglis,  to  ^^  join  as  to  sacramental  com- 
annion"  with  any  of  our  neighbouring  congregations. 
•  Application  was  made  by  Andrew  Galbraith  to  Newcastle  Pres- 
bgftery,  August  1, 1721,  for  supplies  for  Chicken's  Longus,  (Chique- 
eiiliinga ;)  and  Gillespie  and  Cross  were  sent.  Rowland  Chambers 
renewed  the  request  next  year.  Xn  May,  1723,  Conestoga  applied ; 
Imt  Hutcheson  failed  to  co,  being  unable  to  obtain  a  guidi^  thi- 
tlier;  in  the  fall,  he  and  McGill  were  sent  to  Dunngaal.  In  1725, 
Ponegal  obtained  ene-sixth  of  Boyd's  time ;  and  he  served  them 
till  they  called  Anderson.  He  was  installed  the  last  Wednesday 
in  August,  1727.  In  September,  1729,  he  gave  every  fifth  Sab- 
bath to  the  people  on  Swatara,  and  joined  the  congregation  of 
Deny. 

The  Presbytery  of  Donegal  held  its  first  meeting  October  11, 
1782,  and  consisted  of  Anderson,  Boyd,  Orr,  and  Bertram.  As 
eirly  as  Septemb^,  1735,  the  emigration  to  Virginia  attracted  the 
attention  of  Thomson,  of  Chestnut  Level ;  and  he  proposed  to  Done- 
gii  Presbytery  to  employ  an  itinerant  in  Virginia.  The  overture 
was  "simply  approven;"  that  is,  fully,  as  in  Romans  xii.  8: — "He 
that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity," — without  stint  or  abate- 
ment: so  they  concurred  in  his  plan  heartily.  Each  year  brought 
up  the  case  of  the  back-parts  of  Virginia;  and  in  April,  1738,  the 
presbytery  approved  of  the  plan  of  John  Caldwell  to  ask  the  synod 
to  send  a  deputation  ts>  wait  on  the  Virginia  government  and 
solicit  its  favour  in  behalf  of  our  interest  there.  The  synod  wrote 
to  the  governor^  and  sent  Anderson  to  bear  the  letter,  providing 
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supplies  for  his  pulpit,  and  allowing  for  bis  expenses  **iii  a  manner 
suitable  to  his  design." 

Caldwell  was  a  member  of  Thomson's  congregation,  having  come 
with  four  single  sisters  from  county  Antrim.  He  removed  to  Frede- 
rick county ;  then  to  Campbell  and  Prince  Edward's.  He  was  the. 
father  of  Caldwell,  of  Elizabethtown,  and  of  Major  John  Caldwell, 
of  Virginia,  who  was  shot  by  a  Tory  during  the  Revolution.  John 
C.  Calhoun  was  his  great-grandson. 

Anderson  performed  his  mission  satisfactorily.  In  April  of  the 
next  year,  the  presbyteiy  blamed  him  for  having  sent  Dunlap  from 
New  Engknd  to  Virginia  without  knowing  any  thing  certainly  of 
his  ecclesiastical  standing.  This  was  probably  the  Bev«  Robert 
Dunlap,  who  settled  in  Maine. 

He  married*  Mistresse  Suitt  Garland,  daughter  of  Svlvester 
Garland,  of  the  Head  of  Apoquinimy,  February,  1712-lS.  She. 
died  December  24,  1786.  He  married  Rachel  Wilson,  December 
27,  1737.  His  son,  Garland  Anderson,  was  one  of  the  witneaaee: 
of  Andrews's  will,  in  1742.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Petec 
Chevalier,  of  Philadelphia:  he  died  early.  His  daughter  Elisa- 
beth married  Samuel  Breeze,  and  resided  in  New  York^  a  woman, 
of  great  excellence. 

Anderson  died  July  16, 1740,  probably  on  his  return  firom.a  viait: 
to  Opequhon,  and  just  in  the  trying  emergency  when  he  was  needed: 
to  stand  in  the  breach.  A  worthless  fellow  sought  to  being  a  re- 
proach on  him  after  his  death,  and  the  presbytery  promptly  came*, 
forward  with  a  declaration  that  he  was  high  in  esteem  for  oircom?*' 
spection,  diligence,  and  faithfulness  as  a  Christian  miniater.f 

Blair,  in  his  answer  to  ^^  The  Querists,"  speaks  of  him  as  pressing- 
fbrward,  at  Fagg's  Manor,  to  dispute  with  Whitefield,  almost  before: 
he  had  finished  preaching.  He  afterwards,  at  Newcastle,  proposed 
to  have  some  conference  with  Whitefield,  but  was  told  that,  since^ 
he  and  his  friends  had  made  their  queries  public,  he  could  have  no. 
communication  with  him  except  through  the  press. 

His  brother,  the  Hon.  John  Anderson,J  of  Perth  Amboy,  waft 
made,  in  1712,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Province,  in  place  of 
William  Pinhorne,  Esq.  Governor  Hunter  was  obliged  to  excuse 
himself  to  the  government  ^t  home  for  having  displaced  an  obsti- 
nate Churchman  to  make  way  for  a  man  of  sense  who  was  a  Dis- 
senter. He  died  in  March,  1736,*  aged  seventy-three,  being  then 
President  of  the  Council. 


*  From  his  family  Bible:  copied  by  Mr.  Hauurd. 

f  U\»  correspondence  with  Principal  Sterling,  of  Glasgow,  la  preserred  in  tkf 
AdTocales*  Library,  Etlinburgh. 

{  Albany  DocinueBt^.  **  A  Scotch  Preabytcnan  who  had  the  eommaad  of  a  ship 
of  the  Darieu  Company,  and  enriched  him^lf  by  plundering  it"  Rer.  Mr.  Hen* 
demon,  of  Dover,  Delaware,  wrote  thua  to  England,  to  involTe  GoTemor  Hanler  la 
tumble. 
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NATHANIEL  WADE. 

Nathaniel  Wade,  a  lawyer  of  Bristol,  and  a  vehement  republican, 
'Lad  formed  the  project  of  emigrating  to  New  Jersey ;  but,  engag- 
'.ing  in  Monmouth's  scheme  to  overthrow  'James  the  Second,  he  un- 
dertook to  head  a  rising  in  his  own  city.  He  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son; and  his  confession,  often  referred  to  by  Macaulay,  is  in  the 
;Harleian  Collection,  6845.     He  probably  came  to  Massachusetts. 

Nathaniel  Wade,  of  Medford,  married  Mary,  the  eighth  child  of 
"Governor  Bradstreet,  of  thatprovince. 

The  name  of  Nathaniel  Wade  does  not  occur  m  any  of  the 
genealogical  researches  I  have  seen,  nor  among  the  graduates 
of  Harvard  or  Tale.* 

Nathaniel  Wade  was  'ordained  and  settled  at  Woodbridge,  in 
'JTcw  Jersey,  by  the  ministers  of  Fairfield  xjounty,  in  Connecticut, 
"before  1708.  Woodbridge  was  settled  from  Newbury,  Massachu- 
Mtts;  and  Chief- Justice  Sewall  began  to  prepare  for  the  ministry, 
irith  a  view  of  being  their  pastor.  The  church  embraced  several 
fScottish  families,  and  was  served  for  a  season  by  the  Rev.  Archi- 
*bald  Riddel. 

•  In  May,  1708,  letters  from  Woodbridge  informed  Philadelphia 
Tiresbytery  of  the  difference  about  Wade,  and  they,  besides  writing 
*to  the  ministers  of  Fairfield  county,  directed  Boyd,  if  his  peopS 
at  Freehold   consented,  and  those  of  Woodbridge  desired  it,  to 

S reach  in  the  meeting-house  at  Woodbridge  every  third  Sabbath, 
'hey  straitly  enjoinea  that  the  meeting-house  shall  be  the  only 
J  lace  of  worship  in  the  town,  but  Boyd  "may  preach  at  Amboy." 
!albot,t  in  1704,  in  representing  to  the  Venerable  Society  the  un- 
portance  of  a  church  in  Amboy^  said,  '*  Though  there  be,few  people 
there,  many  would  come  out  of  Woodbridge." 

In  September,  1710,  Wade  desired  to  be  a  member  of  the  pres- 
bytery, and  wa)9  received,  having  satisfied  the  brethren,  by  "  letters, 
testimonials,  and  personal  arguings,  that  his  proceedings  gave  just 
ground  for  his  acceptance." 

They  wrote  separately  to  those  with  whom  he  was  concerned, 
and  to  thiose  who  were  dissatisfied  with  him.  To  the .  latter  they 
said,  "You  professedly  own  this  judicatory."  They  had  found,  by 
Wade*s  certificates,  in&t  he  had  a  call  and  subscriptions  even  from 
some  of  them,  and  that  his  ordination  was  valid  according  to  Scrip- 
ture rules.     He  produced  certificates  from  persons  whose  integrity 


'  *  Mary,  the  yonngeet  ehild  of  Rev.  John  Divenport,  first  minister  of  New  HaTen, 
married  for  her  second  husband  a  Mr.  Wade. 
f  Hawkins's  Missions  of  EngUsh  Church. 
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could  not  be  suspected;  and  his  joining  the  presbytery  seemed 
to  be  from  sincere  intentions  of  being  more  useful,  and  he  sub- 
mitted himself  fully  to  our  church  government  and  discipline. 
They  therefore  urge  them  not  to  weaken  his  hands,  but  to  seek  to 
cement  the  congregatipn.* 

He  sat  in  presbytery  in  1711,  with  his  elder,  Thomas  Pike,  and 
resigned  all  pastoral  relation  to  the  people  in  Woodbridge.  Divers 
of  his  congregation  were  present,  for  and  against  him ;  and  he  did 
not  clear  himself  altogether  of  the  grievous  scandals  charged  upon 
him.  With  trembling  hands  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  declared  ha 
would  no  longer  be  ^'  a  bone  of  contention  in  that  miserabib  town.** 
The  presbytery  sent  Gillespie  thither ;  but,  when  the  town  met  to 
consider  the  getting  of  another  minister,  Wade,  with  ostentation, 
told  them  that  he  was  now  more  firmly  fixed  in  Woodbridge  than  be- 
fore, and  that  he  stood  as  fair  to  be  voted  for  as  any  man ;  pretend- 
ing the  intention  of  the  presbytery  to  be  that  a  vote  should  first  be 
taken  for  himself.  The  town  was  therefore  constr9>ined  to  ^eni  to 
^^9>  Qoram  of  our  number"  for  an  interpretation  of  the  presbv- 
tery's  intent.  At  the  same  time  Wade  visited  Boston,  and  made 
to  Cotton  Mather  such  a  statement  fus  led  him  to  encourage  a  Mr. 
Wiswall  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy. 

Mather  had  heartily  recommended  Gillespie,  and  wrote  several 
letters, — ^**the  utmost  he  could  do  for  poor  Woodbridge." 

No  further  mention  is  made  of  Wade,  who  seems  to  have  re- 
mained in  the  town.  It  may  be  added  that  his  opponents,  John 
Ilsley  and  William  Sharp,  were  New  Englanders;  and  also  aU  those 
who  drew  oflf  to  Episcopacy. 


*  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Newark,  has  kindly  fhmished  me  with  the  foHowing  doce- 
ment  from  the  Records  of  the  Venerable  Society,  addressed,  In  1711,  to  the  Rtf. 
Mr.  Vaughan,  Chorch  missionary  at  Elisabethtown  and  the  adjacent  region : — 

**  Sib  : — The  unhappy  difference  between  Mr.  Wade  and  the  people  of  Woodbridge 
is  grown  to  that  height  that  we  cannot  join  with  him  in  the  worship  of  Ood  m 
Christians  ought  to  do.  It  is  the  desire  of  some  people  here,  that  if  you  think  H 
may  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  no  damage  to  the  other  churches,  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  afford  us  your  help  sometimes  on  the  Sabbath  as  you  shall  think  oon- 
Tenient ;  we  do  it,  not  with  any  intent  to  augment  the  difference  among  U9,  M 
rather  hope  that  it  may  be  a  means  for  our  better  joining  together  in  setting  up  Um 
true  worship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  here  amongst  a  poor  deluded  people.  Thii 
U  the  desire  of  your  humble  serrants, 

RicRABD  Smith,  John  Ashton,  Binjakin  Dunraii 

Amos  Goodwin,  Gershom  Higoins,        Hbnbt  Rolph, 

John  Bishop,  William  Binqli,  Gbobqb  Eubanckb." 

ROBKBT  WbIGHT, 

A  house  was  placed  at  Mr.  Vaughan's  disposal.  Monthly  services  were  commenced, 
and  a  church  was  built  near  the  meeting-house, — **  pr(>bably  the  smallest  you  hate 
erer  seen,  but  amply  sufficient  for  the  eongregation  at  this  day."— •AinMrl 
SentmU, 
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JOSEPH  MORGAN. 

Jambs  MoKgan*  came  to  Pequot,  New  London,  Connecticut,  about 
1647,  with  the  first  settlors,  the  younger  John  Winthrop  being  their 
head.  His  third  son  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Farks, 
Esq.,  in  April,  1670;     Their  son  Joseph  was  born  Nov.  6,  1674. 

Arrangementst  were  made  by  the  towh  of  Bedford,  in  West 
Chester  county,  New  York,  Dec.  26,  1699,  to  secure  him  for  their 
minister.  It  was  settled  from  Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  had  a 
meetine-house  in  1680.  They  promised  him  a  house  and  .£40.  On 
'die  12th  of  June,  1700,  they  took  measures  to  have  him  indicted, 
mider  the  Act  of  1693,  for  settling  a  ministry  He  was  ordained 
about  that  time  by  the  ministers  of  Fairfield  county,  and  preached 
tbe  sermon  according  to  the  custom  of  that  time.  Two  years 
after,  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  one  of  the 
first  class  of  graduates  of  Yale ;  making  it  probable  that  in  one 
instance,  at  leaat,  a  degree  was  given  where  the  usual  course  of 
study  had  beeti  accomplished  before  the  college  possessed  cor* 
porate  privileges. 

When  he  began  to  preach,  he  used  notes.  Hooker  would  hardly 
consent  to  his  being  licensed,  and  Noyes,  of  Stoningtbn,  exclaimed 
tehemently  against  his  performing  his  duty  in  that  manner.  He 
pl^^ed  his  inability  to  proceed  without  them ;  and,  they  insisting 
on  their  being  laid  aside,  he  made  the  attempt,  and  complied  fully 
with  their  advice. 

He  also  served  the  neighbouring  town  of  East  Chester.  It  had, 
in   1704,  400  inhabitants,  mostly  Presbyterians ;    but  difiiculties 

3 rang  up,  of  which  the  Churchmen  availed  themselves.  Colonel 
eathcote,  of  Scarsdale  Manor,  a  man  of  large  possessions  and  great 
influence,  informed  the  Venerable  Society,  Oct.  5,  1704,  that  the 
minister^  was  about  to  leave  the  Independent  Church  at  Bedford, 
and  that  the  people  were  well-affected  to  the  Church.  He  had 
wed  means  to  persuade  Morgan  to  conform,  and  says  he  had  pro- 
mised to  do  so ;  but  he  left,  and  removed  to  Greenwich,  Connec- 
tieut,  and  preached  there  till  1708. 

Madam  Knight,  in  her  "  Itinerary  of  an  Overland  Journey  from 
Boston  to  New  York  in  Dec.  1704,*  says,  "East  Chester  is  a  very 
miserable,  poor  place,  and  the  people  a  poor,  quarrelsome  crew ; 
and,  having  quarrelled  about  their  minister,  the  governor,  on  find- 
ing a  vacancy;  sent  them  an  Episcopalian,  who  supplied  besides  at 
the  French  town  fNew  Rochelle)  and  Merrinack  (Mamaroneck.)*' 

Makemie  says,  m  1706,  that  Bedford  had  asked  Cornbury's  leave 

*  Traii8cril>ed  from  Town  Records  by  N.  Goodwin,  Esq. 

t  Bolton's  History  of  West  Chester  Coonty.  1  BoltozL 
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to  settle  a  Dissenting  minister,  but  that  no  answer  would  be  given 
until  a  Scotch  Non-juring  parson  had  been  consulted. 

In  1709,  Morgan  settled  at  Freehold,  Qi  New  Jersey;  and, 
being  desired  to  preach  in  the  fall  of  that  year  at  the  ordination 
of  Dickinson  in  Elizabethtown,  he  reeolved  to  take  the  same  sub- 
ject and  treat  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  bad  done  at  bis  own 
ordination,  nine  years  before.  ^  This  he  could  not  do  in  all  respecta;; 
for  one  of  the  ministers  frequently  desired  him  to  be  brief^  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortness  of  the  day  and  the  greatness  of  the  work 
.in  hand.  His  text  was  Mark  zvi.  16 : — ^'  The  Ghreat  Concemmeqt 
of  Gospel  Ordinances,  manifested  from  the  great  effects  of  imr 
proving  or  neglecting  them." 

This  sermon  was  printed  at  New  York*  by  W.  &  A.  Bradford,  in 
1712,  the  preface  bein^  dated  at  Freehold,  Pee.  12,  1709.  It  is  a 
judicious,  instructive  discourse,  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The 
duty  of  suitable  preparation  for  the  ministry  is  enforced  \ff  the 
adage,  ^^  A  tow  lace  ill  beseems  a  silk  garment." 

His  treatise  on  Baptismf  is  a  review  of  "  The  Portsmouth  Dia> 
putatiou  Examined ;"  the  dedication — to  Bobert  Hunter,  Governor 
of  New  Jersey — ^is  dated  Oct.  28,  1712.  He  had  then  a  great 
family,  and  little  opportunity  to  devote  himself  to  learned  studies. 

He  was  a  correspondent  of  Cotton  Mather ;  and  a  Latin  letter  to 
bim,  dated  ^^  Cal.  III.,  Sept.  1721,"  is  in  the  Antiquarian  Library 
.in  Worcester.  He  had  ^ent,  by  a  Mr.  Preston,  a  treatise  a^ain^ 
Deists,  who  sadly  abounded  in  New  Jersey. .  He  savs  he  had  few 
books, — no  dictionary  but  an  imperfect  copy  of  Bider  s.  His  eldest 
son  had  been  more  of  an  impediment  tnan  a  help  ta  him;  his 
second  son  was  at  Yale ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  relieved  him 
from  the  labour  of  the  parsonage  plantation. 

It  was  amazing  to  see  the  happy  change  that  had  taken  place. 
Formerly  Presbyterians  were  scarcely  less  hated  than  Papists ;  but 
.now  thev  were  regarded  with  favour,  and  openings  presented  for 
^'  fluent  preachers.  Inhere  had  been  a  happy  msplay  of  savins 
grace  among  his  own  people.  He  had  laboured  thirteen  years  ana 
seen  no  work  of  grace,  but  in  about  two  years  is  so  strange  a  turn, 
that  I  stand  in  a  kind  of  maze  to  see  it. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  he  travelled  through  Connecticuti 
and  on  his  return  wrote  to  Mather  from  East  Chester,  May  28, 1722. 
His  object  had  been  to  procure  ministers  for  New  Jersey,  but  had 
failed,  there  being  ten  vacancies  in  Oonnectiout.  He  expresses 
his  uneasiness  about  the  introduction  of  Arminianism  into  Yale, 
but  is  unwilling,  on  account  of  his  obligations  to  the  institution,  to 
appear  as  a  witness  or  informer. 

Mather  sent  him  some  books,  which  he  acknowledges  under  data 

m  I  .       ■      I  t 
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of  Oct.  81,  1722,  and  transmits  a  manuscript  for  the  press,  de* 
siring  that  his  friend  would  furnish  a  preface.  Ho  was  in  cor* 
respondence  also  with  •  Governor  Saltonstall  of  Connecticut^  and 
witA  Deputy  Governor  Gold. 

:•  He  soon  after  printed  a  *^  Remedy'*'  for  Mortal  Errors,  showing 
the  Necessity  of  the  Anointing  of  the  Spirit  to  guard  us  from  Error," 
aftd  strongly  insisting  on  the  duty  of  examining  candidates  for  the 
miiustry  on  their  experience  of  a  saving  change.  He  appends  a 
few  sentences  in  Latin,  wishing  that  our  ministers  would  disuse 
notes  in  preaching,  they  heing  so  disagreeable  to  the  Scotch  and 
the  Dutch;  concluding 'with  the  wish  that  all  our  churches  were 
famished  with  ruling  elders  to  assist  the  ministers.  His  next 
publioation,  on  ^^Original  Sin,"  is  in  the  Old  South  Church  Library. 
It  was  followed  by  another,  entitled,  *'Sin  its  own  Punishment.'' 

His/^  Keplyt  to  an  Anonymous  Uailer  against  the  Doctrine  of 
Election"  bears  date  <'  17th,  Eighth  month,  1724."  Noticing  th)9 
shir  on  Presbyterian  ministers  for  receiving  a  maintenance,  be 
says  he  had  been  in  the  ministry  twenty^even-years,  and  that,  when 
Us  people  kept  him  free  from  worldly  avocations,  the  work  of  grace 
went  on  abundantly :  they  came  from  every  quarter  to  receive  spi* 
ritual  consolation.  ^'It  would  even  melt  one's  heart  to  see  the 
httmiliation,  self^basement,  and  self-loathing  that  appeared  in  them, 
and  their  fleeing  to  the  blood  of  Christ  for  relief,' <and  to  the  pure 
|;nee  and  good  pleasure  of  God  to  draw  them  to  Christ,  and  to 
see  4he  change  wrought  in  these  lovely  souls."  '  But  when  he  from 
necessity  entangled  himself  in  the  things  of  this  life,  the  scene 
changed  mournfully ;  but,  on  his  being  set  free  from  this  burden, 
he  witnessed  again  the  same  delightful  success. 

He  tells  Mather,  Oct.  31,  1722,  that  he  hopes  the  circulation  of 
his  book  may  remove  the  prejudices  "  which  half  the  country  here- 
away, and  almost  the  other  half  too,  have  against  our  Confession 
of  Faith.  Of  all  the  engines  Satan  has  formed  against  our  sal- 
vation, the  most  efiectuai  is  Arminianism ;  especially  so,  because, 
while  it  owns  most  of  the  great  articles  of  faith,  it  goes  less  feared 
and  mistrusted,  and,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  vindicating  God's 
benevolence  and  encouraging  virtue,  and  such  like,  it  privately 
strikes  the  work  of  regeneration*  under  the  fifth  rib,  and  is  usually 
followed  by  Socinianism,  and  that  by  Deism." 

His  son  Joseph  graduated  at  Yale  in  1723,  and  died  in  early 
life.  His  father  >'  entertained"  the  audience  at  his  funeral  by  a 
discourse  on  l^s.  cxxxvii.  1  and  Job  x.  2.  Ue  printed  it,  with  the 
title  of  **The  DutyJ  and  Marks  of  Zion's  Children." 

In  September,  1728,  the  synod  examined  divers  papers  of  com- 
plaints against  him,  and  dismissed  the  accusations.  They  found  no 
• . 
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proof  of  his  practising  astrology,  countenancing  promiBcuoos  danlh 
ing,  or  transgressing  m  drink ;  but  some  separated  from  him ;  and, 
there  being  no  hope  of  his  promoting  peace  or  union,  he  removed 
to  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell.  He  published  about  this  time  a 
sermon  on  '^Love  to  the  Brethren,"  which  reached  a  third  edition 
at  jBoston  in  1749. 

In  17 S6,  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  resolved  tacall  Diekiir 
son  and  Pierson  as  correspondents,  and  to  meet  on  the  2d  of  No* 
vember  to  investigate  the  charge  of  intemperaifce  brought  againsl 
him.  The  accusations  were  supported  with  much  evidence,  and,  in 
many  instances,  were  fully  proved.  He  was  then  of  advanced  a|^ 
and  of  high  reputation  for  piety ;  but,  on  his  denying  all  and  seeoH 
ing  wholly  insensible,  he  was  suspended  until  shicere  repeataaoe 
should  be  seen  in  him.  The  synod  left  the  case  to  the  Preebyteriet 
of  Philadelphia  and  East  Jersey,  and  approved  of  their  course,  in 
continuing  the  suspension.  He  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  4hi 
presbytery  in  Sept.  1738,  but  retracted  it  in  October.;  and  the 
Presbytery  restored  him,  at  the  request  of  the  body  of  Bohet  and 
religious  people,  they  expressing  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
past  usefiJness,  and  confidence  in  his  hopeful  at>ility^  do  them 
servioe. 

The  synod  approved  of  his  restoration ;  but  his  name  is  not  meife* 
tioned  after  1740. 

In  1739,  Franklin  printed  for  him  4i  sermon  on  ^'  The  geneml 
Cause  of  all  hurtful  Mistakes,*'  from  Pro  v.  iii.  5 :  it  w^  reprinted  at 
New  London  ip  1741. 


PAULUS  VAN  VLECK, 

A  NATIVE  of  Holland,  and  a  nephew  of  Jacob  Phehix,  in  Ncif 
York,  was  in  that  city  in  1709,  having  prcAably  arrived  in  the 
spring,  as  a  probationer.  Colonel  Nicholson*  directed  the  Rer. 
Dominie  Dubois  to  select  a  proper  person  to  accompany  the  expe- 
dition to  Canada  and  read  prayers  to  the  Dutch  troops.  Van 
Vleck  was  presented  to  him ;  and  the  Colonial  Assembly,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  directed  Dubois,  and  his  colleague,  Antonides,  to 
take  him  and  examine  him  before  the  next  Tuesday,  in  the  pre- 
hence  of  two  of  her  Majesty's  council,  and  ordain  him.  They  did 
not  obey;  and  Van  Vleck,  on  the  23d,  prayed  the  Assembly  to 
insist  on  their  compliance.     The  next  day,  Mr.  Livingston  Wd 

*  Proceedings  of  New  York  Legislftture. — ^N,  Y.  Merbantile  Lib. 
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.More  tlia  hovse  a  paper  from  the  two  minidters,  stating  that  they 
were  not  empowered,  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  to  ordain. 
The  matter  was  dropped. 

In  September,  1710,  he  joined  the  presbytery,  being  the  minister 
of  the  Low  Dutch  congregation  of  Neshaminy,  in  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Lenard  Vandegrift  being  his  elder.  By  whom 
ke  had  been  ordained  does  not  appear.  In  1711,  one  of  his  elders 
was  sent  to  presbytery,  to  state  that  his  absence  was  caused  by 
Us  being  disabled  through  sickness.  The  ne^t  year  he  was  charged 
with  bigamy ;  but  the  evidence  wits  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  crime, 
neither  was  his  vindication  such  as  to  take  off  the  scandal  wholly ; 
he  therefore  consented,  as  the  presbytery  proposed,  to  desist  from 
preaching  till  his  innocence  was  completely  established  by  proof 
of  his  first  wife*^  4^th. .  The  day  after  the  |>resbytery  broke  up, 
be  brought  papers  in  his  behalf,  which  were  seen  by  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  left  by  them  with  Andrews,  McNish,  and  Hampton,  to 
consider  if  they  were  sufficient  to  clear  him' of  the  imputation. 
They  thought  they  were  not ;  besides,  a  new  charge  of  falsehood 
was  brought.  On  inspecting  a  letter  from  his  mother,  they  learned 
that  his  wife  was  alive.  Drunkenness,  swearing,  and  '^  light  ear- 
riace"  were  also  fastened  on  him.  '^He  ran  out  of  the  country ;" 
alM^  from  1715,  he  is  passed  over  in  silence. 


GEOBOE  GILLESPIE 


Was  bom  in  1983,  in  the  town  of  Glasgow,. and  educated  in  the 
ancient  university  founded  there  centuries  ago.  He  was  licensed 
by  Glasgow  Presbytery  early  in  1712,  and  came  to  New  England 
in  the  spring,  furnished  with  recommendations  from  Principal  Stir- 
ling to  Cottoq  Mather,  and  ^^certificates  of  his  conversation.*^ 
The  situation  of  Woodbridge  had  been  made  known  to-the  ministers 
in  Boston ;  Mather  heartily  recommended  Gillespie  to  that  divided 
people.  He  was  ^^at  first  generally  liked,  being  of  an  excellent 
character  and  laudable  carriage,  and  his  management  being  to 
universal  satisfaction."  The  hope  of  his  uniting  the  discordant 
parties  was  cheering ;  but  Wade's  factious  course  divided  them  still 

In  September,  the  presbytery  approved  of  his  credentials ;  and, 
**if  Providence  make  way  for  his  ordination  by  a  call  from  any 
eongregation^  Andrews,  McNish,  Anderson,  and  Morgan  are 
ordered  to  ordain  him."  The  presbytery  recommended  him  again 
to  the  congregation  of  Woodbridge: — "We  shall  strengthen  hia 
hands  and  encourage  hia  heart  to  try  a  while  longer,  waiting  for 
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the  effect  of  oar  renewed  essays  for  peace  and  quietness  among 
you." 

He  wrote  to  the  presbytery ;  and  Henry  prepared  an  answer, 
informing  him  that  the  people  of- White  Clay  haa  petitioned  for  a 
minister,  and,  if  he  left  Woodbridge,  he  was  ordered  first  to  supply 
that  people.  -  . 

He  was  ordained  by  a  committee  of  three,  May  28, 1718,  havbg 
received  a  call  from  the  people  of  White  Clay  Creek.  He  preached, 
the  day  before,  on  Gal.  iv.  4,  5,  and  delivered  an  exegesis  on  "An 
Christus  pro  omnibus  et  singulis  sit  mortuus?"  These  were  to 
good  acceptance,  as  also  his  examination  in  the  original  languages, 
philosophy,  and  theology. 

Red  Clay,  Lower  Brandywine,  and  Elk  River,  besides  White 
Clay,  seem  to  have  formed  his  charge  for  several  years.  Abra- 
ham Emmit,  who  subsequently  appears  as  an  elder  from  Elk  River, 
petitioned  for  a  new  erection  in  1719,  and  was  refused. 

Gillespie  was  zealous  for  strict  discipline,  and  three  times  en- 
tered his  dissent*  when  offenders  wefe  dealt  with  too  leniently  for 
their  immoralities.  He  informed  his  presbytery  that  he  would 
publish  his  animadversions  on  the  synod's  undue  tenderness  in  m 
certain  case;  but  he  was  strictly  forbidden  by  them  to  do  so. 
The  Philadelphia  papers,  in  1735,  advertise  his  "  Treatise  against 
the  Deists  or  Freethinkers,  shewing  tlie  Necessity  of  Revealed  Reli- 

fion:  for  sale  by  John  Cross,  at  the  Drawbridge,  in  Front  Street." 
\o  copy  is  known  to  exist.     Was  it  occasioned  by  Hemphill's 
course  ? 

He  is  said  to  have  organised  the  congregation  of  the  Head  of 
Christiana,  and  he  served  it  till  his  death.  •  < 

Zealous  for  the  interests  of  the  church,  he  was  remarkably 
punctual  in  attendance  on  presbytery' and  synod,  and  in  bringing 
something  for  the  fund. 

On  the  question  of  the  Protest  he  did  not  vote,  having  in  all  the 

Srevious  trying  sessions  sought  the  peace  of  Jerusalem :  he  with- 
rew  with  the  excluded  brethren,  and  joined  with  them,  "and  pub- 
lished a  letter  to  the  New  York  Presbytery  in  their  defence.  In 
February,  lT4i:Mt,  he  made  a  public,  formal  acknowledgment  of 
his  error  in  having  done  so,  before  Newcastle  Presbytery ;  and  he 
was  cordially  welcomed  to  membership.  Soon  after,  Franklin 
published  his  "  Remarksf  upon  Mr.  Whitefield,  proving  him  a  maa 
under  delusion:  Rom.  xvi.  17;  1  John  iv.  1." 

In  discussing  the  terms  of  union,  he  objected  to  being  required 
to  acknowledge  the  events  generally  styled  "the  Great  Revival," 
as  "a  glorious  work  of  grace.''  He  had  seen  so  many  sad  issues 
1 . 

*  Morgan  said,  '**  Pious  Mr.  Gillespie  entered  his  dissent'*  against  the  limited 
Bnspension  of  Walton,  in  1722. 
.  f  In  the  hands  of  B«t.  Br.  Dieke^,  of  Oxtod,  Pa. 
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of  hopefnl  beginnings,  ^o  many  lamentable  things  in  the  proceed)- 
ings  of  the  chief  actors,  such  sad  confusions  and  wide-spread 
divisions,  that  his  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God. 

He  died  January  2,  1760,  aged  77.  Alison,  who  knew  him, 
calls  him  ^^that  pious  saint  of  God.'*  It  was  left  to  a  generation 
"that  knew  not  Joseph"  to  lavish  on  his  name  epithets  of  con- 
tumely. A  long  life  passed  in  the  service  of  Christ,  unchronicled 
by  the  men  of  his  own  day,  is  summed  up  in  a  few  bare  sentences. 
The  storm  leaves  a  record  of  its  progress  and  its  power,  but  the 
dew  and  the  summer  breeze  "return  not  void"  to  Him  that  sent 
them;  though  unobserved,  they  are  not  useless.  Yet  we  would 
gladly  see  some  record  of  a  good  man's  life, — something  more  note- 
worthy than  that,  in  1750,  the  synod  allowed  five  pounds  towards 
the  building  of  his  meeting-house,  or  that  he  urged  his  brethren  to 
remonstrate  against  the  opening  of  a  play-house  in  Philadelphia. 


t^ 
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The  earliest  congregation  that  had  a  minister  was  the  first  to 
become  extinct.  Colonel  Anthony  Lawson  was  the  leading  man 
on  the  Eastern  Branch  of  Elizabeth  River,  Virginia,  when  Make- 
mie  came  there,  in  1688.  His  descendants  resided  at  ^^  the  new 
town,"  near  Norfolk,  until  a  recent  date.  George  Keith,  who  was 
often  in  that  neighbourhood,  having  a  daughter  married  at  Kicke- 
tftn,  (now  Hampton,)  said  that  Princess  Anne  county  could  not 
maintain  a  Church  minister,  the  tobacco  was  so  very  poor.  The 
coDgregation  in  Lynnhavcn  parish,  on  Elizabeth  River,  is  raen- 
lioned  by  Commissary  Blair  as  existing  at  the  close  of  the 
MTcnteenth  century. 

Makemie"*"  owned  a  house  and  lot  in  Elizabeth  River,  and  gave 
them,  by  his  will,  to  the  congregation  of  Rehoboth,  leaving  it 
iddabtful  whether  the  Presbyterians  in  Norfolk  county  needed  no 
aid,  or  were  so  greatly  diminished  that  any  efforts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  "our  way"  in  that  neighbourhood  would  be  useless; 
-In' 1710,  the  presbytery  sent  word  to  Dublin  Presbytery  that  "in 
•11  Virginia  there  is  but  one  smaU  congregation  at  Elizabeth  River, 
raid  a  few  families  favouring  our  way  in  Rappahannock  and  York.*' 

Henry,  in  1713,  made  "complaint  to  the  presbytery  of  the 
melancholy  circumstances  Mr.  John  Mackey,  in  Elizabeth  River^ 
labours  under.*'     Hampton,  being  about  to  write  to  him  on  an 

♦  SpoDceu    • 
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«fisir  of  hia  own,  was  desired  by  the  brethren  to  signify  "iheir 
regard  to  and  concern  for  him."  The  nature  of  his  dtstresaes^  and 
their  issue,  with  all  his  history,  is  unknown.  Thomas  Wilson,  an 
^English  Friend,  mentions  his  stopping,  in  1713,  at  the  house  of  a 
Presbyterian  widow  in  Lynnhaven  Bay. 


THOMAS  BRATTON 


Arrived  in  Maryland  in  the  fall  of  17ll ;  and  the  next  y< 
being  detained  by  sickness,  he  sent  to  the  presbytery  a  f^  certificate 
of  his  legal  admission  to  the  ministry."  Robert  nilson,  a  com- 
missioner from  Monokin  and  Wicomico,  presented  a  statement  of 
their  church  affairs,  and  a  call  for  Bratton,  and  a  paper  of  sub- 
scriptions for  his  ^ficouragement.  Anderson  wrote  to  him  in  re- 
spect to  the  call  in  favour  of  the  people^  He  had  probably  preached 
for  them  from  his  arrival,  but  the  letter  scarcely  reached  him 
before  he  was  hurried  away.  He  finisifaed*his  course  in  October, 
1712. 


ROBERT  LAWSON 


Was  a  member*  of  Dumfries  Presbytery  in  December,  1696. 
The  tobacco  trade,  for  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  kept 
ttp  direct  communication  between  London  and  Virginia  and  Mary^ 
land.  The  wants  of  Monokin  and  Wicofnico  speedily  reached 
Great  Britain;  and,  on  the  early  death, of  Bratton,  Lawson  eame 
over  to  supply  his  place.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland;  but, .like 
sMcGill,  his  countryman  and  companion  across  the  Atlantio,'it 
was  through  Scottish  merchants  in  London  that  he  was  directed  to 
their  correspondents  in  America. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  London,  sent  by  him  a  letter  to  the  presby- 
tery, engaging  to  pay  £30  for  the  support  of  one  or  more  ministen 
to  spread  the  gospel  >^  in  the  parts  about  you."  At  the  presbj- 
tery,  in  1713,  he  produced  ample  testimonials  of  his  ordination 
and  good  behaviour,  and  was  received  cheerfully.  A  call  for  htm 
from  Monokin  and  Wicomico  was  presented  by  the  elder,  JaiMS 

*  Minutes  of  trial  of  Mr.  Clanny :  in  the  hniuls  of  the  ReT.  A.  B.  Cross,  of  Bald 
more. 
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CaldweU,  and,  being  offered  to  him  by  the  moderator,  he  took  it 
imder  considerdtion,  with  promise  to  give  the  people  an  answer  as 
soon  as  the  cireumstanoes  of  his  affairs  woi^ld  allow.  Ten  pounds 
oat  of  the  sum  promised  by  Reynolds  were  given  to  him.  He  died 
in  November,  a  few  months  ^fter  his  landing  on  our  shores. 


» 


DANIEL  McGILL. 

On  the  death  of  Taylor,  Patuxent  remained  vacant,  having 
t>n)y  occasional  supplies.  Failing  to  obtain  MoNish,-  they  applied 
to  their  friends  in  London,  who  procured  McOill  for  them.  They 
transmitted  him  a  call,  and  he  accepted  it  in  England,  and  laid  aside 
-all  business*  that  could  be  advantageous  to  him ;  he  was  unemployed 
for  nearly  half  a  year  in  consequence,  before  he  entered  into  ac- 
tual service  in  Marlborough.  He  joined  the  presbytery  in  1713. 
In  1714,  his  elder  was  James  Beall ;  in  '14,  Alexander  Beall ;  in  '15, 
'Wilson  Scott.  ^^  On  being  interrogated  touching  the  manner  of  his 
"people's  deportment  to  him  in  his  pastoral  work,  he  made  his  aDiswer 
wholly  to  their  advantage,  and  with  a  pleasing  earnestness  to  com- 
mend them,  as  made  it  apparent  he  had  good  cause  for  what  he  spoke." 

But  the  presbytery,  on  the  representation  of  the  messenger,  Mr. 
"Scott,  was  sensibly  affected :  they  heard  of  Satan's  devices,  threat- 
ening their  gospel  peace  and  mutual  love.  They  made  a  few  pro- 
posals to  them,  **  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  helpful  to  your 
•present  condition : — 

*' Particularly  with  firmness  and  godly  resolution  oppose  all 
dividing  measures. 

"  We  apprehend  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  your 
elders  and  deacons  may  occasion  some  uneasiness  in  your  session. 
We  need  only  represent  unto  you  the  ends  and  institution  of  Scrip- 
ture deacons,  and  that  there  is  no  judicial  power  allowed  them  in 
the  Scripture. 

"  We  expect  your  acquiescence  in  our  last  year's  act  touching 
'  sessions  and  session-books,  which  we  presume  you  know  to  be  agree- 
•  sble  to  the  laudable  practice  of  the  best  reformed  churches." 

In  the  neighbourliood  of  Marlborough,  in  the  town  of  Providence, 

*in  the  towb-land  of  Seven,  was  the  home  of  the  Independents 

when  driven  from  Virginia.     The  Scots  from  Fife,  and  the  Inde- 

'  pendents,  had  little  in  common  in  regard  to  church  government  and 

'discipline.     Here  we  see  them  approaching  to  collision. 

Concerning  Scriptin*e  deacons,  I)ickin8on  has  expressed  himself 

*  Bjnod  Records  n.  6S.  . 
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Strongly  in  a  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  Non-conformity,  published 
in  Boston  in  1724 : — ^^  We  have  no  church  stock,  and  therefore  have 
no  need  of  the  office  of  deaoons." 

The  congregation  sent  a  representative  next  year,  a  Scotfinuui, 
Archiboid  Edmundson ;  but  a  .doubt  was  raised  whether  he  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  act  as  a  representative  in  presbytery,  in  the  absence 
of  the  minister.  It  was  unanimously  decided  that  he  might.  He 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Patuxent,  which  was  "  read  twice 
to  our  great  satisfaction/' 

Another  difficulty  arose,  and  was  considered  by  Newcastle  Pres- 
bytery in  1718,  during  the  intervals  T>f  synod.  '"Andres  and  Mc- 
Knish*'  (as  David  Evans  spells  ;  his  rare,  curious  handwriting  being 
as  uncommon  as  his  spelling)  sat  as  correspondents;  A  healing 
letter  was  written ;  but  McGill  insisted  that  it  should  not  be  sent 
until  the  last  paragraph  was  expunged.  The  letter  was  sent  witW 
out  alteration;  and,  at  the  next  synod,  a  testimonial,  was  given 
him,  he  having  no  pastoral  charge,  and  being  uncertain  bow  and 
where  Providence  may  dispose- of  him."  ^ 

The  traditionf  at  Marlborough  is  that  he  was  an  austere,  sulky 
man.  In  1720,  he  asked  the  commission  if  he  ought  not  to  M 
paid  by  his  people  for  the  six  months  which  elapsed  between  hii 
acceptance  of  the  call  in  England  and  his  beginning  to  prea<^ 
to  them.  About  this,  there  was  '^  a  difference  between  his  apprehend 
sions  and  theirs,*'  as  there  well  might  be  at  the  end  of  eight  yeara. 

The  synod  in  1719,  having  received  a  letter,  from  the  people  o^ 
Potomoke,  im  Virginia,  requesting  their  care  and  diligence  to  pro- 
vide them  an  able  gospel-minister,  appointed  McGill  to  prisaca  to 
them  in  order  to  settlement  on  their  mutual  agreeAient.  Conn  ana 
Cross  wrote  to  the  congregation  on  McGilFs  going  to  Potomoke. 
He  spent  some  months,  and  put  '^  the  people  into  church  order.*' ' 

They  inanifested  by  letter  their  approbation  of  his  whole  conduct 
among  thetn>  and  desire  him,  but  in  vain,  to  be  their  minister.  The 
affair. of  Potomac  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Bills,  and  is  nqt 
again  mentioned.  This  was  probably  Bladendburg,  subsequently 
described  as  .on  the  East  Branch  of  Potomac  and  Pamonkey ;  ana 
probably  the  advice  of  the  synod  about  "  dividing  measures"  grew 
out  of  the  wish  to  have  the  western  part  of  Marlborough  congre- 
gation, living  on  Potomac,  permitted  to  have  a  minister  of  their  own. 

McGill  was  called  to  Elk  River,  in  Maryland,  but,  after  a  long 
delay,  declined.  He  was  a  supply  for  short  periods  in  Kent,  ^ 
Birmingham,  on  Brandywine,  at  Snowhill,  White  Clay,  Drawyerii 
Conestoga,  and  Octorara. 

He  died  Feb.  10,  1724,  his  home  being  in  the  London  TraC^ 
Newcastle  county,  Delfiware.  He  was  a  valuable  member  of 
synod,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  learned  man. 

«  Quoted  by  Dr.  Hodge,  from  T.  Balch's  BIS.  Histoiy. 
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Besides  the  following  jidvertisemcnt,  nothing  else  has  been  res- 
raed,  concerning  him,  from  the  river  of  oblivion : — 

1722.  *'  Ran*  away  from  the  Rev.  D.  Magill,  a  servant  clothed 
irith  damask  breeclies  and  vest,  black  broadcloth  vest,  broadcloth 
wat  of  copper-colour,  lined  and  trimmed  with  black,  and  wearing 
Uftck  stockings/' 


HOWELL  POWELL. 

Howell  ap  Howell  offered  himself  for  admission  in  1713 ;  and 
ht  presbytery,  well  satisfied  of  his  ordination,  advised  him  to  procure 
rithin  a  year  further  credentials  from  some  eminent  ministers  in 
England,  whom  they  knew.  Till  them  he  shall  be  free  to  exercise 
ii«  ministry  in  all  its  parts  where  Providence  shall  call  him,  but 
lot  fully  to  settle  as  a  fixed  minister." 

When  Smith  left  Cohanay,  there  came  thither  Mr.  Exell.  The 
nwbytery  wrote  to  them,,  in  1711,  that  they  '^  wished  the  congre- 
pitiota  had  taken  better-advised  steps  for  their  provision  as  to  the 
niniitry :  by  the  best  account  they  had  of  him,  they  judged  him 
lot  s  suitable  person  to  preside  m  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Ifhough  invited  to  be  present  at  our  meeting,  he  neither  came  nor 
upnt^  intimating  either  a  contempt  or  a  supine  neglect  of  ecclesias^ 
ioal  judicatures.  We  cannot  approve  of  some  printed  papers  dis- 
)oreed  by  him  among  the  people,  as  they  contain,  so  far  as  they 
ure  intelligible,  abundance  of  gross  errors, — ^a  great  part  consisting 
if  ^nonsense  and  obvious  self-contradictions." 
'.^•He  settled  at  Chestertown,  in  Maryland,  and  formed  an  Indepcn- 
lent  congregation.  A  grant  of  land  for  its  use  was  made,  in  1727, 
»  Ifr.  Samuel  £xell.t 

.  By  their  messenger,  John  Ogden,  Cohanzy  sent  a  petition  the 
lezt  year,  and  the  presbytery  sent  them  a  written  answer. 
;  iKphraim  Sayre,  in  their  behalf,  asked  advice  about  the  choice  of 
i  minister,  and  Powell  was  sent. 

In  1714,  he  sat  in  presbytery  with  his  elder,  Joseph  Sealey. 
Q^ongh  he  had  used  diligence,  he  had  not  received  the  required 
iredentials ;  but  the  presbytery,  being  satisfied  by  so  long  trial  and 
)enonal  acquaintance,  together  with  other  considerable  circum- 
itences,  sustained,  on  mature  deliberation,  the  unanimous  call  given 
iiiii  from  Cohanzy.  He  accepted  it ;  and  Andrews  preached  his 
idmiasion  sermon,  Oct.  14,  1715. 

He  died  before  September,  1717. 

Wation*8  Annals  of  Philadelphia.      f  ^®^*  ^  ^'  ^^^^^^^  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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MALACHI  JONES  - 

Offered  himself  to  the  presbytery,  Sept.  9,  1714,  and  ther* 
being  well  s^atisfied  of  his  ordination  and  other  qualificationSy  did 
heartily  accept  of  his  offer,  and  admitted  him  as  a  member.  He 
had  been  ordained  in  Wales.  He  came  to  Abingdon,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  a  church  was  organized  in  1714  on 
the  Congregational  plan :  it  soon  adopted  the  Presbyterian  method- 
Being  the  oldest  minister,  he  was  frequently  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  commission  and  on  the  affair  of  the  fund. 

At  the  close  of  the  synod  in  1727,  he,  with  David  Evans,  Webb, 
and  Hubbell,  brought  in  a  protest, — probably  against  the  delay  in 
receiving  Pemberton, — and  declared  his  intention  to  join  no  mdre 
with  them.  He  seems  not  to  have  retracted  it ;  for  his  death  is  menh 
tioned  thus  in  the  records : — 

''  Since  our  last,  Mr.  Malachi  Jones,  heretofore  a  member  with  ii% 
and  Mr.  Archibald  McCook,  departed  this  life.*' 

Andrews,  in  writing  to  Colman  under  date  of  March  7,  17J29, 
adds,  ^'P.S. — Ten  days  ago  died  Mr.  Malachi  Jones,  an  old  WdA 
minister.     He  was  a  good  man,  and  did  cood." 

He  made  his  will  Sept.  28,  1727  ;  he  left  threfe  sons— ^Malachi| 
Benjamin,  and  Joshua — and  four  daughters. '  He  provides  for  Idl 
widow  two  rooms  and  the  little  cellar,  and  charges  his  son  Maladii 
to  give  her  comfortable  maintenance,  and  to  have  her  firewood  ent 
and  brought  to  her  door,  with  five  hogsheads  of  cider,  whenever  the 
plantation  shall  make  so  much.  To  each  grand  child  he  gave  a 
ewe  and  a  lamb.     His  will  was  proven  March  25,  1729. 

His  son  Benjamin  was  an  elder  at  Abingdon  in'  1738,  and  a 
member  of  Assembly  from  Bucks  county  in  1724.  He  and  faia 
brothers  adhered  to  the  Old  Side. 

The  elders  who  sat  with  Jones  in  presbytery  were  probably,  xa 
1715,  John  Parsons;  and  in  synod,  in  1720,  Benjamin  Afmitage;* 
in  1723,  Joseph  Charlesworth  ;  in  1725,  John  Hall,  (a  member  from 
Bucks  county  in  1740 ;)  in  1726,  Charles  Hofty.  George  Renock 
(Renwick)  attended  synod  as  an  elder  in  1729. 

*  He  was  frozen  to  death  id  a  swampy  meadow,  in  Doc.  1785,  being  an  ancieot 
and  feeble.    Charlesworth  died  in  1748 ;  Uilfty,  in  1742. 
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ROBERT   WOTHEESPOON, 

A  NATIVE  of  Scotland,  wrote  to  the  presbytery  in  1713,  enclos- 
ing his  credentials  as  a  probationer.  The  people  of  Apoquinimy 
petitioned  that  he  might  oe  ordained  and  settled  among  them ;  but 
ihey  were  informed  that  this  could  not  be  done  until  they  presented 
ft  formal  call.  They  did  so;  and  he  was  ordained  to  the  sacred 
fimetion  and  office  of  the  ministry  to  the  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion at  Anoquinimy,  May  13,  1714. 

Gabriel  Thomas,*  in  his  work  on  Pennsylvania,  published  in 
London  in  1695,  spoils  of  Apoquinimy  as  the  place  where  goods 
coiae  to  be  carted  into  Maryland.  Settlements  began  to  be  made 
on  the  three  branches  of  Drawyers  Creek,  as  early  as  1671,— chiefly 
Cram  Holland  and  England.  In  1703,  the  Venerable  Society  was 
juked  for  fifty  pounds,  in  aid  of  North  and  South  Apoquinimah,f 
wliich  were  about  to  build  Episcopal  churches.  They  were  styled, 
in  .Latin,  Appoquenomen  and  Quinquenium,  the  last  being  the 
inncinal  name  for  St.  George's,  and  had  for  their  missionary,  in 
1T07,  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  Welshman, — the  Episcopalians  at  St.  Greorge*s 
liaving  the  Church  services  in  thoir  native  tongue,  the  Welsh. 

On  the  10th  of  May,;^  1711,  Isaac  Yigorue,  Hans  Hanson,  An- 
drew Peterson,  and  Francis  King,  bought  an  acre  of  land  and  built 
0a  it  a  meeting-house.  The  spot  has  been  used  ever  since  as  the 
■ite  of  the  house  of  God. 

Wotherspoon,  in  1715,  bought  a  farm,  which  still  belongs  to  his 
descendants.     He  died  in  Mav,  1718. 

Hans  Hanson  sat  in  pr^bytery  in  1714;  Thomas  Heywo'od, 
(Hyatt,)  in  1715;  and  EUas  mudain  in  synod  in  1717. 


DAVID  EVANS, 

A  NATIVE  of  Wales,  was  probably  the  son  of  David  Evans,  Esq., 
an  elder  in  the  Welsh  Tract  Church.  A  Baptist  church  was  organ- 
ised in  Wales  in  1701,  and  the  members  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
September  of  that  year.  They  remained  a  year  and  a  half  at 
Pennepck,  but  could  not  hold  fellowship  with  the  church  there. 


♦  New  York  Historical  Society's  Library.  t  Hawkina. 

X  Rer.  George  Foot*8  Historical  Diseoorse  at  Brawyen. 
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because  of  disagreement  about  laying  on  of  bands  after  immersion* 
Thirty  thousand  acres  having  been  bought  in  Delaware,  the  newly- 
arrived  church  removed  thither  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Iron  Hill. 

Welsh  Presbyterian  congregations  existed  in  Pencader,  or  th^ 
Welsh  Tract,  and  in  Tredryffrvn,  or  the  Great  Valley,  in  Chester 
county,  as  early  as  1710;  for  m  that  year  the  presbytery  agreed 
that  David  Evan  had  done  very  ill  in  preaching  or  teaching  in  tliA 
latter  place,  and  he  was  censured  for  acting  irregularly  and  for 
invading  the  work  of  the  ministry.  ^  As  the  most  brop^r  method,  to 
advance  him  in  necessary  literature,  and  prepare  him  for  the  minis- 
terial work,  he  was  directed  to  lay  aside  au  other  business  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  apply  himself  closely  to  learning  and  studyunder 
the  direction  of  Andrews.  Liberty  was  given  to  Andrews,  Wilsoxi^ 
and  Anderson  to  take  him  on  trials,  and  at  theirdiscretion  to  license 
him. 

In  1711,  a  committee  of  presbytery  examined  him,  and  apprtf/^ 
of  his  hopeful  proficiency,  and  he  was  allowed  to  preach  as  a  can- 
didate for  one  year,  under  the  direction  of  Andrews,  Wilson,  and 
Anderson.  In  the  next  fall,  David  Evans  a,  candidate,  was  chosen 
clerk  of  presbytery,  his  penmanship  being  careful  and  in  the 
extreme  curious.  The  people  of  Welsh  Tract  and  Great  Valley 
petitioned  that  he  might  be  ordained;  but,  though  he  had^made 
considerable  proficiency,  it  was  voted  that  he  should  continue  to 
study  as  before.  *  ' 

In  1713,  he  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  was  sent  at  the 
request  of  the  people  to  reside  at  Welsh  Tract  and  preach  there: 
They  gave  him  a  unanimous  call,  and,  after  a  thorough  exaimination 
and  the  usual  trials,  he  was  ordained,  Nov.  3, 1714.  There  beins 
divers  persons  in  the  Great  Valley  with  whom  he  was  concemeij^ 
they  were  declared  a  distinct  society  from  his  pastoral  charge.  .    ' 

He  was  the  recording  clerk  of  jJewcastle  Presbytery  for  six  or 
seven  years.    For  his  services  each  member  gave  him  a  half-crown. 

"An  opinionative  difference*'  betWeen  him  and  Samuel  James 
gave  his  brethren  no  small  trouble ;  they  dismissed  it  and  labored 
to  pacify  the  excitement  arising  from  it,  but  their  healing  letters 
and  healing  sermons  did  no  good.  He  was  dismissed  in  1720,  and 
was  called  to  Great  Valley ;  but  he  declined  to  accept  it  for  several 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  supplied  sent  to  oadsbury.  West 
Branch  of  Brandywine,  and  Conestoga.  When  he  removed  to 
Tredryffryn,  he  was  directed  to  spend  one-fourth  of  his  time  at 
Sadsbury. 

He  printed  his  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Treat,  of  Abingdon. 
On  page  49,*  he  says,  "That  it  is  a  wonder  to  see  any  gracious 


*  Quoted  by  Franklin  in  his  defence  of  HempbilL 
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truly  considerate,  wise  man  in  the  ministry.  It  is  no  wonder  to 
see  thousands  of  ignorant,  inconsiderate,  carnal  ministers;  but 
it  is  a  wonder  to  see  any  truly  understanding,  considerate,  gracious 
ones." 

He  brought  in  a  protest  after  all  the  business  of  synod  was 
done  in  1727;  "but  after  three  years  he  declared  his  hearty  concern 
for  his  withdrawal,  and  desired  to  be  received  as  a  member  again. 
Having  declared  his  adopting  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
Catechisms,  he  was  unanimously  received  as  a  member,  and,  for  his 
case,  was  joined  to  Philadelphia  Presbytery. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1738,*  he  presented  to  the  presbytery  his 
scheme  for  supplying  the  English  ^esbvterians  in  the  Valley.  In 
December,  1739,  the  pre&bytery  met,  and  heard  the  charges  brought 
sminst  htm  by  Timothy  Griffiths  for  suspending  hiis  elders  from 
office.  He  was  cleared,  and  the  accused  blamed  and  debarred  from 
church  privileges;  but  the  charges  were  renewed  in  the  spring,  with 
i  complaint  of  his  heterodoxy,  his  not  preaching  enough  in  Welsh, 
and  his  church  tyranny.  The  only  point  on  which  he  was  thought 
eensurable,  was  his  4aying  aside  the  elders  and  saying  he  would 
make  no  use  of  them. 

*  At  his  request  he  was  dismissed,  and  accepted  a  call  to*  Pllcs- 
g!Cdve  and  Qilihawken,t  in  West  Jersey.  Either- the  church  or- 
ganization at  Pilesgrovd  had  become  extinct,  or  it  was  not  to  his 
mind ;  for  a  church  covenant^  was  signed,  April  30j  1741,  by  him- 
self and  twenty-five  others.  Among  the  signets  were  Isaac  Van 
Mcfter,  Henry  •Van  Meter,  Cornelius  Newkirk,  Abraham  Newkirk, 
Bamet  Dubois,  Lewis  Dubois,  and  Garret  Dubois. 
•  He  adhere^  to  the  Old  Side  on  the  division  of  1741 :  so  did  his 
Qons.  Samuel  succeeded  him  at  Tredyffryn.  Joel  graduated  at 
Tale  in  1740,  was  licensed  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  September 
17, 1741,  and  supplied  Woodbury  and  Deerfield.  In  April,  1742, 
Mr.  Vandyke,  from  Appoquinimy,  desired  that  he  might  be  sent  to 
them.     He  died  before  May,  1743. 

He  printfd  in  Franklin^s  Gazette  what  Samuel  Finley  calls 
"sullen  remarks''  on  Tennent's  letter  to  Dickinson;  and,  in  1748, 

{ubliiibed  his  "Law  and  Gospel;  or,  Man  wholly  ruined  by  the 
law  and  recovered  by  the  Gospel,"  being  the  substance  of  several 
sennons  preached  in  .1734,  ^.t  Tredyffryn,  from  Galatians  iii.  10; 
Bomans  i.  16.     He  adds  to  bis  name  A.M.  and  V.D.M. 
The  following  paper§  is  curious  and  interesting : — 


♦  MS.  Records  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery. 

f  Id  the  neighbourhood  of  Salem ;  probably  Peon's  Eock. 

J  New  Jersey  Historical  Collections. 

I  Mr.  W.  £.  Dubois,  of  PhUadelphio. 
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A  petition  in  the  behalf  of  Jonathan  Dubois^*  a  hopeful  hegvf^ 

ner  in  learning. 

To  ALL  OUR  ChRISTUN  FrIENDS  in  SoPUS  or  anywhere  BL8B,  ETC. 

This  is  to  acquaint  you  that  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Bamet  Da*. 
bois,  (tbe  bearer  hereof,)  hath  been  at  learning  these  three-quarters 
of  a  year,  in  order  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  prooeeds  in  learning 
hopefully,  as  also  does  his,  cousin  John,t  the  son  of  Lewis  Dubois, 
his  'fichool-fellow.  But,  his  parents  not  being  w^ll  able  to  bear  the 
charges  of  his  learning  without  assistance,  we,  therefore,  on  be* 
half  of  the  said  Jonathan,  eahiefitly  desire  and  beg,  in  the  bowels 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  his  near  relatives,  and  any  others  that  are  able, 
would  open  their  hearts  and  hands  and  contribute  out  of  their 
earthly  possessiond  for  the  carrying  on  of  so  good  and  nat^essary  a 
work,  unto  which  the  Lord  and  owner  of  all  that  you  have,  now  by 
his  providence,  calls  you.  We  entreat  you.  Christian  breUiren,  to 
manifest  the'  sincerity  of  your  Christian  faith  and  kve,  by  being 
rich  in  good  works,,  ^1  Timothy  vi.  17, 18,  19,)  being  assured  that 
they  who  sow  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifuUy.  I  add  no 
more,  at  present,  but  all  sincere  wishes  for  your  temporal,  spiritual, 
and  eternal  happiness,  by  the  mercy  of  ,Uod  the  Father,  throu£h 
the  merits  of  God  the  Son,  by  the  sanctification  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghoet.    Amen.     And  so  jest 

Yours,  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 

David  Evans,  Minister. 

Piletgrove,  m  Salem  county ,  in  Wett  New  Jereey,  May  7,  1745. 

Be  it  known  to  all  whom  it  concerns  that  the  moneys  which 
Barnet  Dubois  formerly  collected  at  Sopus  and  elsewhere,  for  our 
public  religious  affairs,  were  honestly  laid  out  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  petition." 

The  congregation  of  Pilesgrove  had  met  with  great  discourage- 
ments in  their  endeavours  to  have  the  gospel  settled  among  them, 
and  in  1739,  the  commission  of  the  synod  allowed  them  to  build 
on  the  site  they  had  chosen.  To  accomplish  the  erection,  they  sent 
a  messenger  to  Esopus  and  other  parts  of  Ulster;  in  New  York,  to 
their  relatives,  to  solicit  help. 

Evans  is  said  to  have  been  eccentric  and  high-spirited.  His 
preaching  gave  such  offence  on  one  occasion  to  a  person  at  Piles^ 
grove,  that,  rather  than  listen  a  moment  longer,  he  jumped  out  of 
the  church  window. 

He  died  before  May,  1751.     In  his  will, J  he  expresses  the  hope 

*  The  pastor,  for  many  years,  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  fti  Bucks  eoont/i 
Pennsylvania. 

\  Died  in  1745,  at  New  London,  while  pursuing  his  studies  with  AlisoxL 
\  On  record  at  Trenton. 
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that  Ilia  people  would  settle  a  student  from  the  College  of  New 
Jers^,  and  leaves  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  his  successor  for 
hk  encouragement. 


JOHN  BRADNER. 

On  his  arrival  from  Scotland,  Hampton  and  Henr j)  on  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  took  hiiti  on  trial,  and  Ueensed  him  in  March, 
1714.  He  was  called  to  Cape  May,  and  ordained  May  6,  1715. 
He  removed,  in  1721,  to  Goshen,  in  Orange  county.  New  York,  and 
died  before  September,  1733. 

His  son,  Benoni,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1733.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Nassau  Hall,  in  1755;  but  by  whom  or  where  he  was 
licensed  or  ordained,  does  not  appear :  it  was  not  in  our  connec- 
tion. He  was  settled  at  the  Nine  Partners,  in  Dutchess  county, 
and  in  June,  1786,  became  the  minister  of  the  Independent  Church 
in  Bloomins  Grove,  in  Orange.  Consumptive,  and  troubled  with 
Bhortness  of  breath,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-dne,  and  died, 
January  29,  1804,  after  a  long  and  distressing  illness.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Morris  County  Society  for  Promoting  Religion  and 
Learning,  from  its  formation. 


HUGH  CONN. 

He  was  born  at  Macgilligan,  in  Ireland,  about  1685 ;  and,  hav- 
ing studied  at  the  school  in  Foghanveil,  (Faughanvale,)  he  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

The  trade  from  the  Patapsco  to  Great  Britain  gave  rise  to  a 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Baltimore  county;  and  t^heir  appli- 
cation to  the  London  merchants  brought  their  case  under  the  eye 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Reynolds,  minister  in  London ;  and,  through 
hia  agency,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Conn  came  over  to  be  their  minister. 
He  sent  letters  by  him  to  several  members  of  the  presbytery,  with 
the  pleasing  intelligence  that  he  designed  to  continue  his  bounty 
fwhich  was  X30  per  annum)  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel. 
Conn's  credentials  were  approved ;  and  in  September,  1715,  Mr. 
James  Gordon  presented  a  call  for  him  from  the  people  of  Balti- 
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more  county,  and  he  was  ordained  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
October  following.*  McGill,  James  Anderson,  and  George  Gil- 
lespie officiated  on  the  occasion,  and  installed .  him  pastor  of  ihf 
congregation  of  Patapsco.  In  September,  1719,  he  obtained 
leave  to  demit  his  pastoral  charge,  on  account  of  his  uselessness 
there,  from  the  "  paucity  of  his  flock.  He  immediately  took 
charge  of  the  people  on  the  East  Branch  of  Potomac  and  Po- 
monkey, — they  having,  by  their  commissioner,  James  Bell,  fBeall,) 
petitioned  Newcastle  Presbytery  for  a  minister.  Bladensourg  is 
the  modern  designation  of  his  field  of  labour ;  Pomonkey  being  a 
creek  in  that  vicinity.     He  remained  there  till  his  deatL 

He  seldom  met  with  Newcastle  Presbytery,  but  attended  with 
creditable  regularity  on  the  synod*  He  adhered  to  the  (Ai 
Bide. 

He  died  on  the  28th  of  June,  1752,  while  preaching  at  the 
funeralf  of  a  person  who  died  suddenly.  The  subjectj  he  was 
upon  gave  him  occasion  to  mention  the  certainty  of  death,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  when  it  might  happen,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  being  continually  prepared  for  it,  the  vast  danger  of  delay 
and  trusting  to  a  death-bed  repentance ;  for  that,  although  we  mar 
possibly  live  some  years,  yet  we  may  be  called  away  in  a  mohta 
or  a  week,  or,  for  aught  that  we  can  tell,  death  might  surprise  us 
the  next  moment.  This  part  of  his  discourse  he  was  observed  to 
deliver  with  some  elevation  of  voice,  but  had  scarce  uttered  the 
word  "  moment,"  when,  putting  one  hand  to  his  head  and  one  to 
his  side,  he  fell  backward  and  expired,  verifying,  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  the  truth  of  his  doctrine. 

President  Da  vies,  in  two  of  his  printed  sermons,  refers  to  the 
manner  of  his  death.  In  one,  preached  before  the  New  Side 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in  October,  1752,  he  says,  "Death  may 
surprise  us  in  the  pulpit,  and  leave  the  sentence  unfinished  on  our 
lips.  As  Mr.  Conn  was  observing,  *  death  may  seize  us  the  next 
moment:  just  as  he  had  expressed  the  word  'moment,*  he  fell 
back  in  the  pulpit  and  immediately  expired.'*  In  his  New-Year 
Day  sermon,,  in  1760,  he  says,  "  Consider  the  uncertainty  of 
time  to  you.  You  may  die  the  next  year,  the  next  month,  the 
next  week,  the  next  day,  the  next  moment.  I  once  knew  a 
minister,  who,  while  making  this  observation,  was  made  a  striking 
example  of  it,  and  instantly  dropped  dead  in  the  pulpit." 


*  Records,  p.  87 

t  Key.  Dr.  Macsparran,  in   Updyke's  Hlatorj  of  the  Church  in  the  Nar»* 
gansctts. 

X  Maryland  Gazette  of  July,  1752. 
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ROBERT  ORR, 

A  PROBATIONER  from  Ireland  or  Scotland,  having  preached 
KUne  time  for  the  people  of  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell,  presented 
lis  credentials  to  the  presbytery  in  1715.  They  were  approved ; 
md,  a  call  being  presented  by  Mr.  Philip  Rings,  he  was  ordained, 
[)ctober  20,  1715,  at  Maidenhead,  by  Andrews,  Morgan,  Dickin- 
ion,  Evans,  and  Bradner,  before  a  numerous  assembly.  His  field 
mbraced  the  ground  covered  by  Pennington,  Lawrence,  Trenton, 
I^t  Church,)  Trenton  City,  Titusville,  and  perhaps  Amwell. 

The  ground  for  a  Presbyterian  house  of  worship  in  Hopewell 
ras  secured  by  deed  before  1700.  The  Churchmen  obtained  a 
ot  in  1703,  and  soon  after  built.  Evans,  the  Church  minister  in 
%Uadelphia,  baptized  nineteen  children  at  one  time  at  Maiden- 
lead,  in  1700.  Andrews  frequently  went  to  Hopewell  to  baptize 
rhole  households.  In  1711,  the  united  congregations,  by  William 
IvMj  asked  assistance  of  the  presbytery  in  getting  a  minister : 
hej  had  then  Mr.  Sackett  preaching  for  them,  who  afterwards 
ettled  at  West  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Woolsey,  of  Long 
slftnd,  also  visited  them;  and  a  complaint  was  lodged  against 
}oTemor  Hunter  by  Henderson,  the  Church  missionary,  in  1712, 
lecaase  Woolsey  had  been  allowed  to  preach  in  the  Episcopal 
Imrch  in  Hopewell. 

Of  Orr's  stay  in  Hopewell  nothing  is  known.  Andrews  bap- 
ised  his  son  Henry,  July  18,  1715. 

He  was  dismissed  from  his  charge  in  1719,  and  received  a 
jmodieal  testimonial,  being  uncertain  how  Providence  would  dis- 
loee  of  him.  Through  the  loss  of  the  Records  of  Philadelphia 
Vesbytery,  his  subsequent  career  cannot  be  traced. 


SAMUEL  PUMRY 

Was  the  son*  of  Medad  Pumry,  of  Northampton,  Massa- 
husetts, — his  mother  being  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Israel  Chaun- 
ey.  He  was  born  September  16, 1687,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in 
705*  He  was  a  faithful  recorder,  and  has  left  a  store  of  accu- 
ate  and  valuable  information. 


•  Biker's  History  of  Newtown. 
2S 
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Newtown,  on  Long  Island,  was  settled  in  1651,  and  had,  for 
its  first  minister,  William  Leverich, — from  1658  till  his  death  in 
1669.  The  Venerable  Society  were  told,  in  1704,  that  there 
was  a  church  or  chapel  there,  in  which,  according  to  the  Tolera- 
tion Act,  a  Dissenting  minister  might  preach:  there  was  also  ft 
house  for  a  minister.  When  Hampton  preached  there  in  Januarji 
1706,  there  was  **  a  meeting-house*  offered  to  record ;  but  the 
town  were  afraid  to  ask  Cornbury's  leave  to  settle  a  minister  of! 
their  choice."  , 

Pumry  marriedf  Lydia  Taylor,  of  Northampton,  July  23,  1707; 
Mid,  being  at  Newtown  in  July,  170$,  a  call,  signed  by  soma 
scores  of  heads  of  families,  was  offered  to  him.  On  his  accept- 
ing  it,  the  town  sent  two  men  to  transport  his  family  thitLer; 
and  he  and  his  wife  and  child  were  conveyed  thither  safely  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1708.  The  members  in  full  communion,  and 
the  rest  of  the  people,  making  earnest  request,  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  John  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  and 
William  Williams,  of  Hatfield,  ordained  him,  November  30,  1709, 
at  Northampton,  before  a  great  congregation.  He  was  heartily 
and  unanimously  accepted  as  a  member  of  presbytery  in  Septem* 
ber,  1715,  he  promising  subjection  in  the  Lord.  The  next  year^ 
the  reasons  of  his  elder's  absence  were  inquired  into  and  sne* 
tained.  This  refutes  the  supposition,  that  there  were  no  elders  in 
the  congregation  till  1724,  when  he  stated  his  need  of  assistanoi 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  On  his  nomination,  Content  TitnSi, 
James  Renne,  and  Samuel  Coe  were  elected,  and  ordained  June  28, 
and  "  the  members  of  the  church  were  required  and  exhorted  to 
acknowledge  them  as  men  in  authority,  and  to  be  subject  to  them 
in  their  government  in  the  Lord." 

In  1722,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webb,  of 
Green's  Farms,  in  Connecticut. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1744,  his  absence  from  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia  was  excused  on  account  of  bodily  indisposition.  He 
had  preached  for  the  last  time  on  Sabbath,  the  20th,  from  John 
xi.  15,  and  "  was  taken  amiss  in  the  evening,  and  died  about  eight 
in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  June." 

The  ''Church  Record"  adds,  "He  left  his  dear  bosom  friend 
and  congregation  to  bewail  an  unspeakable  loss." 

His  daughters  married  Philip  Edsall  and  Jacob  Ryker. 

His  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Pumry,  of  Hebron,  Con- 
necticut, was  a  man  of  real  genius, — grave,  solemn,  and  weighty 
in  his  discourses,  in  manner  animated,  and  full  of  zeal  and  afiec- 
tion.     In  expostulating  and  pleading  with  sinners,  he  melted  into 


♦  Makemie's  Nftiratire. 

t  Prime's  History  of  Long  Island ;    Riker*B  History  of  NowtowxL 
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tears ;  with  equal  advantage  he  could  set  the  terrors  of  the  liord 
in  array,  and  the  wonders  of  Christ's  love, — his  glory  and  the 
sufficiency  of  his  righteousness,  and'the  blessedness  of  all  who  are 
reconciled  to  Grod  by  him.  He  was  one  of  the  best  preachers  of 
his  day,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  successful  promoters  of 
the  revival.  For  this  his  name  was  cast  out  as  vile  by  the  opposers 
of  the  work. 

He  was  ordained  at  Hebron  in  1735,  and  died  there  in  1784,  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  ministry,  aged  seventy-one. 


JOHN  THOMSON 

'  Came  from  Ireland  as  a  probationer  to  New  York,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1715,  with  his  wife  and  child.  He  was  recommended  by 
Ae  presbytery  to  the  people  of  Lewes,  in  Delaware,  and  went 
thither.  In  the  fall  of  1716,  they  presented  a  call  for  him  by 
iheir  commissioner,  William  Shankland ;  and  he  w^  ordained  and. 
installed  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  April,  1717. 

In  1723,  a  brick  church*  was  erected.  In  1727,  Samuel 
Bowna8,t  an  English  Friend,  visited  George's  Creek,  Duck  Creek> 
Motherkill,  Hoarkill,  (Lewes,)  and  Cool  Spring.  "  Friends  are 
seldom  visited,  and  have  few  ministers.  The  Presbyterians  and 
Churchmen  have  attempted  to  do  something;  but,  the  people 
bein^  poor,  and  the  pensions  small,  they  gave  out  for  want  of 

pay-' 

Thomson  left  Lewes  in  September,  1729,  through  want  of  sup- 
.port.  He  was  invited  to  Newcastle;  and  the  next  fall  he  ac- 
cepted the  call  from  Middle  Octorara,  sent  by  James  Gamer. 
His  installation  was  appointed  for  the  second  Wednesday  in  Octo- 
b^;  but,  being  harassed  by  disorders  among  his  people,  he  re- 
moved, in  1732,  to  Chestnut  Level.  Being  m  great  straits,  the 
congregations  in  Dopegal  Presbytery  kindly  made  collections  for 
his  relief  in  1733.  His  thankful  acknowledgment  was  placed  on 
the  record. 

His  proposal  for  sending  an  itinerant  to  Virginia  being  ap- 
proved, he  was  charged  with  the  duty,  but  was  excused,  because 
of  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  scarcity  of  provender.  In 
the  winter  of  1738,  he  visited  the  Valley,  and  passed  through  the 

*  Spence.  f  Friends'  Library. 
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Rockfish  Gap  to  Concord,  Buffalo,  and  Cub  Creek.  *^  He*  took 
up  collections^  to  support  preachers  in  itinerating  in  the  new  set- 
tlements, and  was  active  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  our 
church."  In  June,  both  parts  of  Opequhon  supplicated  for  hioL, 
In  September,  1739,  Alexander  McDowell,  from  Virginia,  was 
introduced  to  the  presbytery,  having  (probably  at  Thomson's 
solicitation)  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry.  Thorn* 
son  asked  to  be  dismissed  from  his  charge,  to  remove  to  Virginia; 
but  the  presbytery  would  not  consent. 

In  the  troubles  of  the  great  rupture  he  had  his  full  share.  The 
state  of  his  congregation  made  it  uncomfortable  for  him  to  re- 
move; he  was  poorly  paid,  and  he  turned  towards  Virginia,  where 
he  had  steadfast  friends.  lie  was  not  released  till  July  31,  1744; 
and  then  he  at  once  made  his  home  in  the  Valley.  Donegal  Pres- 
bytery intrusted  to  him  and  Black  and  Craig  the  charge  of  the 
missionary  operations  in  Western  Virginia.  An  effort  was  made 
to  bring  him  back  to  Chestnut  Level. 

In  1744,  he  visited  North  Carolina,  and  again  in  1751.  During 
the  last  visit,  he  met  with  Henry  Patillo,  and  engaged  him  to  study 
for  the  ministry. 

He  published  at  Williamsburg,  in  1749, f  an  Explication  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism.     He  was  then  labouring  in  Amelia. 

His  son-in-law  havine  removed  to  Buffalo,  in  Prince  Edward, 
Thomson  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  with  him,  and  died  in 
1753,  in  Centre,  North  Carolina.^ 

During  the  distractions  following  the  rending  of  the  synod  in 
1741,  he  overtured  the  presbytery  to  suffer  no  person  to  be  in- 
ducted into  the  eldership,  or  to  sit.  in  any  judicatory,  without  hav- 
ing subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith, — a  vain  remedy,  when  the 
agitators  were  as  zealous  for  it  as  their  opposers. 

His  book  on  the  "  Government  of  the  Church,'*  and  his  sermon 
on  "  Conviction  and  Assurance,"  are  as  able,  learned,  judicious,  and 
evangelical,  as  any  of  the  writings  of  Dickinson  and  Blair.  JEvea^ 
Gilbert  Tennent,  in  1749,  quoted  largely  from  them,  with  high  com- 
mendation, to  justify  the  Old  Side  from  the  misrepresentations  cat* 
rent  against  them,  and  to  prove  the  expediency  and  the  duty  of 
uniting  the  synods  in  one  body,  bound  together  by  a  common  faith, 
by  mutual  esteem,  and  by  fervent  desire  for  the  peace  of  Jero- 
salem. 

It  was  told  to  Thomson  that  himself  had  been  pointed  out  bf 
some  as  an  unconverted  minister ;  but,  if  Tennent  spoke  thus  oi 
him,  repeating  the  sin  of  Moses  while  God  renewed  the  mercies  of 


*  Dr.  Foote.  f  In  the  hands  of  Rev.  B.  M.  Smith,  of  Staunton,  Virgfaia. 

X  Dr.  Foote ;  but  Dr.  Alexander  said,  **He  lies  in  the  Buffalo  graTeyard,  witk* 
out  a  stone.'* 
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Meribah,  it  was  to  him  as  ^^  waters  that  pass  away,"  when  he  wrote 
his  "Irenicum."  I 

Davies  knew  Thomson  as  a  neighbour  in  the  ministry,  and,  in 
1T51,  speaks  highly*  of  his  judgment,  and  hopefully  of  his  piety, 
and  says,  ^^  He  acknowledged  the  Revival  had  done  much  good  in 
Hanover,  and  rejoiced  in  seeing  the  prosperity  of  religion." 

He  did  not  live  to  see  the  union ;  but,  on  the  proposal  to  prepare 
the  way  for  it,  he  hastened  to  Philadelphia  from  Virginia,  to  assist 
with  healing  counsels.  He  lived  long  enough  for  Tennent  to  do 
his  writings  justice,  and  to  vindicate  his  sentiments ;  long  enough 
to  obtain,  from  the  devoted  admirer  of  Samuel  Blair,  unsolicited 
testimony  to  his  judgment  and  his  delight  in  the  promotion  of  the 
work  of  God. 

His  discourse  entitled  "An  Overture,  urging  the  Synod  to  adopt, 
by  a  public  agreement,  the  Standards  of  the  Scottish  Church,"  was 
answered  by  Dickinson  ;  his  "  Examination  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Apology"  was  a  treatise  on  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
called  forth  a  reply  from  Samuel  Blair ;  his  sermon  on  Convictions 
was  attacked  by  Samuel  Finley,  but  is  deservedly  commended  as  an 
excellent  exhibition  of  the  truth. 


JOHN  PIERSON 


Was  bom  in  1689,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1711. 

The  Rev.  Al^raham  Pierson  was  an  Independent,  and,  with  a  com- 
pany of  like  sentiments,  came  to  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  Southampton,  on  Long  Island.  But,  when  the 
Long  Island  towns  put  themselves  under  the  Connecticut  jurisdic- 
tion, he,  with  those  of  the  ancient  way,  settled  Branford,  in  the 
c<\lony  of  New  Haven,  as  their  brethren  in  Hartford  settled  Had- 
ley,  that  they  might  not  be  partakers  in  the  growing  laxity  of  dis- 
cipline. The  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  united ;  and 
the  aged  Pierson,  like  another  Moses,  said  to  his  people,  ^^  Ye  have 
dwelt  long  enough  in  this  mount;"  and  they  arose  and  took  their 

J'ourney  and  settled  the  town  of  Newark,  in  New  Jersey.  There 
le  died.  His  son,  being  '^a  moderate  Presbyterian,"  left  Newark, 
and  became  the  Rector  of  Yale.  His  Presby  terianism  was  that  of 
Connecticut,  in  distinction  from  the  Independency  of  his  father. 

Woodbridge  had  vainlyf  endeavoured,  in  1669,  to  secure  for  its 
pastor  the  younger  Pierson,  then  settled  in  Newark.     They  built 

*  Letter  (o  Bellamj.  f  Kewaik  S«iitineL 
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.a  meeting -house  thirty  feet  square,  and,  after  passing  throa|^ 
many  uncomfortable  seaaons,  obtained  a  pastor  who  served  them 
faithfully  through  a  long  life. 

In  1715,  Andrews  wrote  pressingly  to  the  people  of  Woodbridg^ 
urging  them  to  use  utmost  diligence  to  have  a  minister  ordained 
among  them.  At  that  time,  Pierson  was  preaching  there,  and  a 
call  was  offered  to  him  the  next  year.  He  was  ordained  there, 
April  29, 1717,  before  a  very  great  assembly.  Andrews,  McMrsan, 
and  Orr  were  assisted  on  the  occasion  by  the  venerable  Plrudim, 
of  Newark,  and  Dickinson,  of  Elizabethtown. 

He  is  said'*'  to  have  employed  no  elders  in  the  management  of 
church  affairs ;  but  this  traaition  is  inconsistent  with  the  record, 
his  elder  at  synod,  in  1742,  being  John  Ball;  probably,  also.  Moms 
fiolph  attended  in  several  previous  years. 

He  published  a  treatise  on  the  ^^  Intercession  of  Christ,"  and  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  May  8, 1751, 
on  '^Christ,' the  son  of  God,  as  God,  Man,  Mediator." 

His  wife,  Ruth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  of 
Hartford,  died  in  1732,  aged  thirty-eight.  Dickinson  printed  his 
sermon  at  her  funeral. 

In  1753,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  and  settled  at  Mend- 
ham,  New  Jersey,  and  was  the  minister  there  for  ten  years.  He 
then  removed  to  Long  Island,  and  resided  on  the  farm  of  his 
second  wife,  Judith  Smith.  On  her  decease,  he  removed  to  ^ano- 
ver,  New  Jersey,  and  closed  his  days  under  the  roof  of  his  son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green.  He  died  August  23,  1770,  aged 
eighty-one. 


JONATHAN  DICKINSON 

Was  the  grandson  of  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  who,  with  his  minister,  Mr.  Rns- 
sell,  and  ^Hhe  aggrieved  brethren  in  Hartford,"  purchased  and  Set- 
tled Hadley  and  the  adjoining  towns  in  1659.  His  estate  was 
rated,  on  his  removal,  at  two  hundred  pounds,— -one  of  the  largest 
in  the  town.  His  son  Hezekiah  lived  in  Hatfield,  where  Jonausn 
was  born,  April  22,  1688.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1706.  His 
father  dying  soon  after,  his  mother  married  Thomas  IngersoHj-of 
Springfield. 

He  came  to  Elizabethtown  in  1708,  and  soon  after  married  Jo- 
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tona,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Melyen,  or  of  some  other 
descendant  of  Joseph  Melyen,  one  of  the  associates  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Elixabethtown  Tract  under  Governor  Nicolls^s  grant.  His 
entry  in  the  family  Bible  of  the  birth  of  his  first  child  is,  ^*  Our 
0on  Melyen  was  bom  December  7, 1709.'* 

He  was  ordained  by  the  ministers  of  Fairfield  county,  Connecti- 
cnt,  September  29,  1709.  Morgan,  of  Freehold,  preached  from 
Mark  xvi.  16.  His  field  of  labour  embraced  Rahway,  Westfield, 
Connecticut  Farms,  Springfield,  and  part  of  Chatham.  He  was 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

He  met  with  Philadelphia  Presbytery  as  a  correspondent,  in  1715, 
at  the  ordination  of  Orr,  and  became  a  member  early  in  1717. 

'  His  first  publication  was  his  sermon  preached  before  the  synod 
in  1722,  on  1  Timothy  iii.  17, — the  expression  of  his  views  on  the 
en^ect  of  Synodical  Acts,  or  Church  Legislative  Power. 
•  He  entered  warmly  on  the  Episcopal  controversy  when  a  heartless 
Arminianism  and  a  nope  of  court  favour  led  a  few  ministers  in  Con- 
necticut to  conform.  In  1724,  he  published  his  ^^  Defence  of  Pres- 
byterian Ordination  in  Boston."  A  reply  from  a  Churchman  drew 
from  him  an  answer,  in  which  he  says,  ^^  High*Churchism  is  pro- 
perly no  more  a  part  of  the  Church  of  England  than  a  wen  is  of 
the  human  body." 

He  published  '^  Remarks  on  Thomson's  Overture,  introducing  the 
-Adopting  Act,"  in  April,  1729;  the  "Reasonableness  of  Chris^ 
timnity,"  in  1732 ;  the  "  Vanity  of  Human  Institutions  in  Religious 
Worship,"  a  sermon  he  had  preached  at  Newark,  June  2, 1732,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Episcopal  services  into  that  town ;  the  "  Reason- 
ableness of  Nonconformity,"  in  1738 ;  the  "  Witness  of  the  Spirit," 
in  1740 ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Regeneration,"  in  1744 ;  the  "  Vindication 
of  the  Sovereignty  of  Grace,"  in  1776 ;  and  "  Familiar  Letters  to  a 
Ckntleman,"  and  a  ^^  Dialogue,  entitled  a  Display  of  Saving  Grace." 
Mr.  Wetmore  defended  against  him  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by 
baptism  ;  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell  condemned  the  ^^  Dialogue  on  a 
Display  of  Grace"  as  pernicious  beyond  parallel.  Dickinson  replied 
tm  him,  and  also  to  the  Rev.  John  Beach,  who  wrote  against  his  book  on 
-^  Sovereign  Grace."  Beach  rejoined,  and  Dickinson  left,  at  his  death, 
JMi  answer  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and  published  by  his  brother. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  controverted  his 
opinions,  under  the  name  of  Aristocles.  The  Rev.  Experience  May- 
fciew  also  addressed  two  letters  to  him.     To  both  of  them  he  replied. 

In  1740,  he,  with  Burr  and  Pemberton,  communicated  to  the 
,  -Society  in-  Scotland  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  the  deplorable  and 
perishing  condition  of  the  Indians  on  Long  Island,  in  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania.  They  were  appointed  correspondents,  and 
tuthorized  to  employ  missionaries.  They  engaged  Azariah  Horton 
and  David  Brainerd,  and  were  forward  to  countenance  them  in 
their  work  and  to  rejoice  their  spirits  with  hearty  counseL 
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His  fonner  instances  of  joy  in  revivals,  previonsly  enjoyed,  wero 
more  eminent  and  remarkable  than  any  of  a  late  date.  While  htt 
preached  to  youth,  there  was  weeping,  audible  sighing,  and  sobbing. 
About  sixty  were  added  to  the  communion;  they  were  under  a  law- 
work  for  a  considerable  time;  pungent  and  thorough  conyictioQ 
emptied  them  of  self-righteousness,  and  drew  them  to  Christ. 

The  disorders  attending  the  awakening  in  New  Jersey  grew  out 
of  erroneous  views  of  assurance  and  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
Antinomianism  appeared,  and  denounced  the  practice  of  looking 
for  evidence  of  justification  in  the  progress  of  our  sanctification. 
There  was  much  arrogance  in  some  who  were  called  converts ;  and 
many  upheld  a  preacher  who  had  been  suspended  for  dreadM 
scandals.  These  things  called  forth  his  ^^  Dialogue  on  the  Display 
of  Grace'*  and  his  sermon  on  the  "  Witness  of  the  Spirit." 

His  wife  died  April  20,  1745,  aged  sixty-three ;  she  was  the  mo- 
ther of  a  large  family,  of  whom  only  three  daughters  survived  her. 
The  third  child  was  named  after  his  father,  born  Sept«  19,  1718| 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1731,  and  took  the  Master's  degree.  He  lefl 
his  home ;  and  his  father  daily  in  the  family  entreated  God  for 
him.  At  length  he  ceased  to  do  so.  His  household  noticed,  bul 
none  asked  the  reason,  supposing  that  he  had  received  privatdj 
intelligence  of  his  end  too  painful  to  be  uttered.  His  yoangert 
daughter,  Martha,  married  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith ;  another  was  the 
second  wife  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Sergeant,  of  Princeton,  the  grand- 
father of  the  Hon.  John  Sergeant,  of  Philadelphia ;  a  third  mar- 
ried Mr.  John  Cooper,  probably  of  West  Hampton,  Long  Island. 

Brainerd  spent  part  of  the  closing  year  of  his  life  under  Dick- 
inson's roof,  and  solemnized  his  second  marriage  at  Newark,  April  7, 
1747.  He  rode  back  to  Elizabethtown  in  the  evening,  ^^  in  a  pleih 
sant  frame,,  full  of  composure  and  sweetness." 

Dickinson  died  Oct.  12, 1747,  of  a  pleuritic  attack,  in  his  sixtietk 
year.  Pierson  preached  at  his  funeral.  The  New  York  Posiboy 
contains  a  high  eulogium  on  him. 

Dr.  Johnes,*  of  Morristown,  who  was  with  him  in  his  last  illnesii 
asked  him,  just  before  his  death,  concerning  his  prospects.  ^^  Many 
days  have  passed  between  God  and  my  soul,  in  which  I  have  mk* 
lemnly  dedicated  myself  to  him ;  and,  I  trust,  what  I  have  committed 
unto  him.  He  is  able  to  keep  until  that  day."  These  were  his 
last  words. 

It  is  said  that  tidingsf  of  Dickinson's  decease  came  to  Mr.YaughaBf 
the  minister  of  Elizabethtown,  then  Iving  on  his  death-bed,  when 
he  exclaimed,  '^  Oh  that  I  had  hold  of  the  skirts  of  Brother  Jona- 
than!"    They  entered  on  their  ministry  in  the  town  about  the 

same  time,  and  ^^in  their  death  they  were  not  divided." 

— - 

*  Aostin't  Preface  to  the  Five  Points, 
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Forty-six*  years  after  his  departure,  "  there  were  those  who  tes- 
tified that  he  was  a  most  solemn,  weighty,  and  moving  preacher; 
%  uniform  advocate  for  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  grace ;  in- 
dustrious, indefatigable,  and  successful  in  his  ministerial  labours* 
His  person  was  manly  and  of  full  size,  his  aspect  grave  and  solemn, 
•o  that  the  wicked  seemed  to  tremble  in  his  presence." 

Bellamy  speaks  of  him  as  "the  great  Mr.  Dickinson."  Dr.  Ers- 
kine  said  the  British  Isles  had  produced  no  such  writers  on  divi- 
nity in  the  eighteenth  century  as  Dickinson  and  Edwards;  he  wished 
Hervey  had  seen  their  treatises  before  he  prepared  his  works.  Dr. 
Bodgers  was  often  heard  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  vene- 
rable and  apostolical-looking  men  he  ever  saw. 

Fozcroft,  of  Boston,  was  his  friend  through  life,  and,  in  his  pre- 
hce  to  his  posthumous  piece,  expresses  a  high  sense  of  his  excel- 
lence. His  works  were  collected  after  his  death  and  published 
in  Boston.  A  selection,  comprising  all  that  were  not  local  in 
tiieir  design,  was  printed  in  Edinburgh,  in  an  octavo  volume,  in 
1798. 

His  treatise  on  "  The  True  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the 
FiTe  Points  of  Election,  Original  Sin,  Grace  in  Conversion,  Jus- 
tification by  Faith,"  was  issued  at  ^Boston,  in  1741.  Under  the 
direction  of  New  York  Presbytery,  in  1796,  a  new  edition  ap- 
peared ;  and  another  was  undertaken  at  Ohambersburg  in  ISOO.f 


SAMUEL  GELSTON 

.  Was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  1692,  and  came  as  a  pro- 
bftlioner  to  New  England  in  1715.  He  was  received  in  the  fall 
under  the  care  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  and  was  sent  to  the 
people  of  Kent,  on  Delaware.  Though  desired  to  stay,  he  left  with- 
out the  consent  of  presbytery,  and  went  to  Southampton,  on  Long 
Island.  There  his  brotner  Hugh  resided:  he  was  called  as  col- 
league with  the  pastor.  Samuel  Whiting  and  the  congregation 
placed  itself  under  the  presbytery's  care.  The  Presbytery  of  Long 
iaiand,  on  its  organization,  took  him  on  trial,  and  ordained  and  in- 
stalled him,  April  17,  1717.  His  stay  was  about  ten  years;  and, 
Ang.  27,  1728,  he  was  received  as  a  member  of  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery^  and  took  into  consideration  a  call  to  Newcastle.     The  next 

*  The  R«T.  DftTid  Austin,  in  his  Preface  to  the  FiTe  Points, 
f  John  Colman,  of  Cliambenharg^  subscribed  for  144  copies. 
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XDontb,  he  was  oalled  to  New  London,'*'  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This  was  a  new  erection,  which  for  two  years  had  vainly  strug- 
gled for  a  separate  existence,  the  congregation  of  Elk  River  op- 
J  nosing.  Tt^e  presbytery,  May  11,  1726,  had  refused  leave  to  a 
ew  families  residing  on  the  northeast. side  of  Great  Elk,  to  build 
a  meetinc-house,  and  have  a  part  of  their  pastor's  labours  performed 
in  it.  The  house  was  put  up,  and  the  synod  confirmed  the  action 
of  the  presbytery ;  but  the  next  year  they  modified  it,  recniiring  tlM 
bouse  to  be  ren\oved  to  a  point  six  miles  distant  from  Houston's 
church.  Only  one  person  dissented  from  this  decision,  and  from 
the  order  forbidding  any  minister  to  preach  in  it,  until  removed* 
The  site  pointed  out,  near  the  Indian  town,  towards  Fagg's  Manor, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  house. was  not  removed,  and  tlie 
synod  renewed  its  stringent  order.  The  presbytery  exacted  of 
Uelston  an  apologyfor  preaching  in  the  forbidden  building,  and  laid 
him  under  a  solemn  engagement  to  do  so  no  more.  In  1731,  the 
matter  was  terminated,  by  leaving  the  house  where  it  was  built; 
none  of  the  apprehended  damage  having  accrued  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  Upper  Elk.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  present  New 
London  Church  stands  on  the  very  spot  selected  by  the  presby* 
tery,  and  so  tenaciously  refused  by  the  congregation. 

Kobert  Finney,  who  was  an  elder  in  synod  in  1721  from  Elk 
River,  was  the  principal  mover  for  the  new  erection.  In  1729,  he, 
with  James  Muir,  protested  against  the  synod's  refusal  to  have  a 
perambulation  made  of  the  bounds  in  dispute  by  indifferent  men, 
and  against  their  hearkening  to  the  representations  of  those  who 
were  bent  on  defeating  the  enterprise. 

The  arrangements  for  Gelston's  installation  in  January,  1729, 
were  postponed,  as  a  rebuke  for  having  preached  in  the  objection- 
able locality.  He  left  his  charge  as  early  as  1733,  and  fell  under 
censure.  Going  ihto  the  Highlands  of  New  York,  many  evil  re- 
ports arose;  but  a  committee  of  svnod  met  at  Goshen  and  saw 
reason  to  remove  his  suspension.  He  seems  to  have  visited  Vir- 
ginia in  1735;  for,  in  May,  1736,  "both  parts  of  0  Pekon  wrote 
for  him"  to  Donegal  Presbytery.  He  had  joined  that  body  about 
a  month  before,  and  was  sent  to  Opequhon,  to  Conestoga,  and  Cone- 
doguinet.  In  the  fall,  he  was  directed  to  supply  Pequea,  and  in  the 
spring  following,  having  informed  the  presbytery  he  was  about  to 
remove  from  their  bounds,  he  was  dismissed.  In  1748,  Robert 
Cross  wrote  to  him  to  repay  the  money  he  had  borrowed  of  the 
synod's  fund ;  and  in  1763,  a  promise  was  made  to  remit  all  the  in- 
terest in  arrear,  if  he  would  forthwith  pay  the  principal. 

He  is  saidf  to  have  died  Oct.  22,  1782,  aged  ninety. 

'"'  Rev.  R.  P.  Dubois's  Hiiitorical  DiMoone  ftt  New  London, 
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Came*  of  a  distinguished  Puritan  ancestry,  being  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  and  the  grand- 
son of  the  celebrated  divine,  George  Phillips,  of  Watertown,  who 
eiame  to  New  England,  in  1680,  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall. 

George  Phillips  was  bom  June  8,  1644,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1686 :  he  was  employed  as  a  licentiate  at  several  places, 
besides  Jamaica,  where  he  laboured  till  his  removal  to  Setauket, 
from  1698  to  1697. 

Brookhaven,  an  eight-sided  township,  the  largest  on  Long  Island, 
was  settled  from  Boston,  in  1655.  The  place  where  the  planters 
fixed  their  abode  was  called  Setauket,  from  the  Indian  tribe  which 
had  dwelt  there.  For  thirty-five  years,  the  town  had  for  its 
minister  Nathaniel  Brewster,  the  grandson  of  the  ruling  elder  of 
the  Pilgrim  Church,  of  Plymouth.  As  a  colleague  to  him,  Dugald 
Simson  was  employed  from  1685  to  1691,  when  he  returned  to 
Scotland. 

The  town  promised  Phillips  the  gift  of  one  hundred  acres  in  fee, 
ftnd  the  use  of  two  hundred  more  for  life.  He  was  not  ordained 
from  1697  till  April  13,  1702. 

The  Second  Meeting-house  waff  planned  in  1710,  and  the  dis- 
agreement about  the  site  was  not  removed  till  1714;  when,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  lot,  it  was  decided  to  build  on  the  old  spot.  This 
edifice  was  used  till  1811 ;  British  soldiers  occupied  it  in  the  war, 
and  left  on  it  marks  of  bullets  and  cannon-balls. 

Phillips  joined  in  forming  Long  Island  Presbytery,  in  1717.  On 
its  extinction,  he  was  connected  with  New  York  Presbytery  till  his 
death,  in  1739.     He  was  never  present  in  synod. 


HENRY  HOOK 


Came  as  an  ordained  minister  from  Ireland,  and  was  received 
•by  the  synod  in  1718;  and  he  settled  at  Cohanzy.  Andrews 
wrote  to  Mather,t  April  30,  1722:— "The  week  before  last,  by 
the  pressing  importunity  of  the  minister  of  Cohanzy,  I  went  thither 
to  heal  some  difierences  between  the  two  congregations  there; 

♦  Thompson^R  History  of  Long  Island;  Prime's  ditto, 
f  Mather  MSS.,  Am.  Antiq.  Soo. 
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which  being  effected,  contrary  to  expectation,  such  charges  were 
laid  against  him  as  have  subverted  him  from  acting  there  or  any- 
where else."  He  removed  to  Delaware;  and  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery met  in  Gohanzy  to  investigate  the  case.  The  synod  judged, 
though  several  things  ^ere  not  proven,  yet  it  was  due  to  rebuke 
him  openly,  in  Fairfield  Meeting-house,  and  to  suspend  him  for  a 
season.  He  was  sent  to  supply  Goneetoga  and  St.  Jones,  in  Kent| 
on  Delaware.  Hans  Hanson  and  John  Burgess,  commissioners 
from  Drawvers  or  Appoquinimy,  presented  a  call  for  him,  Mardi 
12,  1723:  he  did  not  accept  till  September  14,  1724,  and  Creag- 
head,  of  White  Clay,  installed  him.  He  was  sent  frequently,  as  s 
supply,  to  St.  Jones,  and,  in  1737,  to  Kent,  in  MarylanoL  He 
died  in  1741,  and  was  buried  on  land  he  had  bought  in  1724,  and 
which  is  owned  by  his  descendants  at  this  day. 


JOSEPH  LAMB 


Graduated  at  Yale  in  1717,  and  was  ordained,  by  Long  Island 
Presbytery,  December  6,  1717,  pastor  of  Mattituck,  Long  Island. 

But  few  things  are  known  of  him,  further  than  that  his  wife  died 
in  April,  1729 ;  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  aynod  to  supply 
Jamaica,  in  April,  1737 ;  and  that,  being  called  to  Baskingridge^ 
in  New  Jersey,  he  joined  New  Brunswick  Prfesbytery,  May  ^ 

Brownlee  calls  him  "a  Scottish  worthy;"  but  he  was  probably  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  for  he  was  sent,  in  July,  1744,  to  supply  • 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Milford,  in  that  colony.     He  died  in 
1749. 


WILLIAM  TENNENT 


Was  born  in  Ireland,  and  was  a  cousin,'*'  on  the  mother^s  side, 
of  James  Logan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania; 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Logan  having  married  Isabel  Hume,  a  relative 
of  the  Laird  of  Dundas  and  the  Earl  of  Panmure.  Tennent  mar- 
ried. May  15,  1702,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  dia- 


*  Watson's  Annab  of  Philadelphia. 
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tiDguiBhed^PFesbyterian  miniBter  in  Ireland.  The  lUv.  Gilbert 
Kennedy,  a  kinsman  of  the  good  Earl  of  Gassilis,  who  sat  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  having  been  ejected  from  his  charge  in 
Oirvan,  Ayrshire,  went  to  Ireland,  and  became  the  minister  of 
Dundonald.  He  was  imprisoned,  in  1670,  by  Boyle,  Bishop  of 
Down,  and  died  February  6,  1687-8.  His  brother  Thomas  was 
the  minister  of  Donoughmore ;  and  his  grandson,  Gilbert,  suc- 
cessively minister  of  Lisburn,  Killileagh,  and  Belfast,  died  in 
1773. 

William  Tennent  was  ordained,  by  the  Bishop  of  Down,  a  deacon 
in  July,  1704,  and  a  priest,  September  22,  1706.  He  resided  in 
Down  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  then  in  Armagh,  and,  after 
entering  into  orders,  in  Antrim  and  Down.  He  is  said  to  have 
held  a  chaplaincy  in  a  nobleman's  family. 

A  brief*  family  record  states  the  births  of  Tennent*6  children, 
and  their  baptism  by  Church  ministers.  After  having  beenf  in 
orders  a  number  of  years,  he  became  scrupulous  of  conforming  to 
the  terms  imposed  on  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  and  was 
deprived  of  Ins  living.  There  being  no  satisfactory  prospect  of 
usefulness  at  home,  he  came  to  America  with  his  wife,  four  sons, 
and  a  daughter,  in  September,  1716. 

He  settled,  November  22, 1718,  at  East  Chester,  New  York,  and 
removed.  May  3,  1720,  to  Bedford.  In  1721,  he  took  charge  of 
Benaalem  and  Smithfield,  in  Bucks  dounty,  Pennsylvania.  He  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Neshaminy  in  1726.  He  had  a  school,  at  which  his 
sons  and  others  were  educated, — the  Latin  being  as  familiar  to  him 
as  his  mother-tongue.  In  1728,  James  Logan{  gave  him  fifty  acres 
on  Neshaminy  Creek,  ^^to  encourage  him  to  prosecute  his  views, 
and  to  make  his  residence  near  us  permanent.''  The  presbytery 
did  not  send  a  minister  to  install  him ;  but  the  people,  being  asked 
in  the  meeting-house,  declared  their  acceptance  of  him  as  their 
pastor.  He  had  two  congregations,  distinguished  on  the  presby- 
tery-book as  the  upper  and  lower.  On  obtaining  the  land,  a  log 
building  was  erect^  twenty  feet  square,  in  which  his  pupils 
studied.  Whitefield  says,  eight  ministers  trained  by  him  were 
sent  out  before  the  fall  of  1739.  Of  these,  four  were  his  sons ; 
two  others  were  Samuel  Blair  and  John  Rowland. 

In  September,  1734,  the  newly-formed  congregation  of  Newtown 
asked  for  one-fourth  of  his  time ;  but  his  upper  congregation  would 
not  consent.  In  June,  1736,  he  asked  the  presbytery  if  they  con- 
sidered him  the  regular  pastor  of  Neshaminy:  they  replied  that 
they  did.  The  people  then  carried  the  matter  to  the  synod,  who 
concurred  with  the  court  below.  Again  Tennent  asked  the  presby- 
tery, in  1738,  and  they  replied  as  before.     Two  years  after,  a 

^■^^  II  II  I.I  I        I  .  —  I  m 

*  Published  bj  Dr.  Alexander,  in  the  Log  College. 

f  Memoir  of  Wm.  Tennent,  of  Freehold.  %  Wataon. 
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petition,  signed  by  sixtj-Bix  names,  was  brought,  asMng  for  an 
assistant.  The  presbytery  called  Boyd  and  Thomson  to  sit  with 
them  in  considering  the  matter:  they  came,  and  Tennent  freely 
and  cheerfully  agreed  to  the  people's  proposal.  It  was  arranged 
that  each  party  should  pay  their  own  minister,  and  the  two  should 
preach  ''day  about."     McHenry  was  chosen  as  assistant. 

His  people  complained,  September  18, 1739,  that  he  had  yielded 
his  pulpit  to  Rowland,  against  the  synod's  express  order  in  the 
previous  May.  When  the  presbytery  entered  on  the  consideration 
of  the  case,  he  disclaimed  their  jurisdiction,  and  withdrew;  and 
they  did  no  more  than  beseech  his  friends  not  to  suffer  the  like 
violation  of  the  synod's  authority  any  more. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  to  see.  White- 
field,  who  rejoiced  to  welcome  ^'an  old,  grf^y-headed  disciple  and 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ, — a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Erskine,  but  secretly 
despised  by  most  of  the  synod."  Two  days  after,  Whitefield  went 
to  Neshaminy,  and,  on  his  arrival,  found  Gilbert  Tennent  preach- 
ing in  the  churchyard  to  three  thousand  persons.  He  stopped  al 
once,  and  gave  out  a  psalm ;  after  which  '^  Whitefield  preached, 
and  the  people  were  unaffected;  but,  in  the  midst  of  my  dis- 
course, the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  came  upon  me.  The  Lord 
brought  great  things  to  pass."  The  revival  was  extensive  and 
powerful  there. 

Tennent  entertained  Whitefield  as  one  of  the  ancient  patriarchs 
would  have  done.  Whitefield  saw  in  him  another  Zacharias ;  and 
his  wife  appeared  like  Elizabeth.  There  were  then  '*  several 
gracious  youth"  in  the  Log  College,  nearly  ready  for  the  ministry. 
Whitefield  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  July  15,  1740,  "  I 
rejoice  you  have  been  at  Neshaminy.  I  can  say  of  Mr.  Tennent 
and  his  brethren  as  David  did  of  Goliath's  sword : — ^  none  like 
them.' " 

Tennent  was  regularly  at  synod  during  the  exciting  scenes  of 
the  three  years  preceding  the  rupture,  and  concurred  with  his 
sons  in  all  their  measures.  Regarding  himself  as  cast  out  by  the 
Protest,  in  1741,  he  withdrew  from  the  synod  and  joined  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery.  He  soon  asked  for  an  assistant ;  and  sup- 
plies were  sent  till  1743,  when  Beatty  was  called  and  ordained. 
Koan  took  charge  of  the  school  for  a  season. 

Tennent  finished  his  earthly  course  May  6,  1746,  aged  seventy- 
three,  having  seen  of  his  pupils,  Samuel  Blair,  Rowland,  McCrea, 
Robinson,  John  Blair,  Samuel  Finley,  Roan,  Beatty,  Lawrence, 
and  Dean^  besides  his  four  sons,  make  honourable  proof  of  their 
ministry,  as  men  "  allowed  of  God." 

He  lived  and  died  poor.  On  his  coming  to  this  country,  he  bor- 
rowed from  the  synod's  fund,  McNish  being  his  security.  He 
asked,  in  1724,  for  "  some  supply  from  the  fund,"  in  vain.  On  one 
occasion,  the  unpaid  interest  was  remitted.     His  widow  petitioned 
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for  the  same  favour :  eight  ponnds  werelihrown  oflT,  on  condition  that 
principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  once. 

His  widow,  Catharine,  closed  her  days  with  her  son  Gilbert, 
and  died  in  ^Philadelphia,  May  7,  1753,  aged  seventy.  Of  his 
daughter,  Eleanor,  we  have  no  notice  except  of  her  birth,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1708. 

To  William  Tennbnt,  above  all  others,  is  owing  the  pros- 
perity and  enlargement  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Other  men 
were  conservative,  and  to  their  timely  erection  of  barriers  we 
owe  our  deliverance  from  the  "New  Light**  of  Antrim;  others 
were  valiant  for  the  truth,  and  exerted  by  the  press  a  wide  influ- 
ence on  the  age;  many  were  steadily  and  largely  useful  in  par- 
ticular departments  and  in  limited  spheres :  but  Tennent  had  the 
fare  gift  of  attracting  to  him  youth  of  worth  and  genius,  im- 
iHiing  them  with  his  healthful  spirit,  and  sending  them  forth 
sound  in  the  faith,  blameless  in  life,  burning  with  zeal,  and  un- 
surpassed as  instructive,  impressive,  and  successful  preachers. 


SAMUEL  YOUNG 

Was  received  from  Armagh  Presbytery  by  the  synod,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1718,  and  was  appointed  by  Newcastle  rresbytery  to 
supply  Drawyers.  In  May,  1720,  a  number,  (lately  come  from 
Ireland,)  having  settled  about  the  branches  oi  Elk  River,  sent 
Thomas  Read  and  Thomas  Caldwell  to  present  their  case  to  the 

Cesbytery.  Young  visited  them,  and  countenanced  their  design  of 
ving  the  gospel  settled  among  them.  They  were  organized  as 
«  congregation  in  June,  and  they  made  out  a  call  for  Young  in 
September :  he  declined,  and  died  before  June  6,  1721,  leaving  a 


EGBERT  CROSS 

Was  bom  near  Ballykelly,*  in  Ireland,  1689;  and  his  cre- 
dentials as  a  probationer  were  approved  by  the  synod  in  1717. 
After   spending   some   time  in  Newca^stle,  he  was  called  to  that 

*  Near  Letterkenny,  aceording  to  Mr.  Hazard. 
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Dkce  on  September  17,  1718;  he  wm  orduned  and  installedf 
March  17,  1719. ,  Young  preached,  and  Andrews  was  present  as 
a  correspondent.  The  congregation  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
called  him,  September  18,  172§,  to  succeed  McNish.  He  ac- 
cepted the  call ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  the  Church  missionary  in 
his  suit  for  the  ejectment  of  the  tenants  from  the  parsonage  lands, 
he  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  (January  2,  1725,)  put  into  pos- 
session of  them. 


GOVERNOR  BURNETT*  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

"  N*w  York,  July  14, 1727. 

"My  Lord: — 

'*  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Poyer  that  there  is  an  action 
commenced  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Jamaica  for  the  English 
church,  which  they  pretend  was  built  by  them,  and  taken  From 
them  by  violence  by  my  Lord  Cornbury. 

^'  I  know  nothing  certain  about  their  claim ;  but  if  they  take 
the  course  of  law  I  cannot  help  it ;  but,  they  having  committed  a 
riot  in  taking  possession  of  the  church,  the  attorney-general  here 
has  lodged  an  information  against  them,  and  I  refused  them  a 
nolle  prosequi  upon  their  application, — that  their  rashness  may  be 
attended  with  charge  and  trouble  at  least,  if  not  punishment, 
which  may  perhaps  discourage  them  in  their  suit,  or  make  them 
willing  to  compromise  it.  My  lord,  &c., 

"  W-  Burnett," 

Whether  they  were  indicted,  or  prosecuted,  or  convicted,  does 
not  appear;  but  they  proceeded  in  their  suit  for  the  church. 
The  defendant's  counsel  demurred  to  some  of  the  plaintiff's  evi- 
dences; but  Chief- Justice  Morris  bade  them  waive  it,  for  if  the 
jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  he  would  erant  a  new  trial.  They 
were  very  unwilling  to  do  so ;  but,  knowmg  the  man,  and  fearing 
the  worst  from  him,  they  consented.  The  verdict  being  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  defendant's  counsel  moved  at  the  next  term  before 
judgment  for  a  new  trial.  It  was  refused;  and,  on  reminding 
Morris  of  his  promise,  he  denied  having  made  it,  but  said,  on 
being  urged,  "A  bad  promise  ought  always  to  be  broken."  So,  in 
1727,  the  Presbyterians  recovered  their  church  by  due  course  of 
law. 

Morris  was  no  friend  to  the  Presbyterians,  having  been  a  pupil 
of  George  Keith.  He  was  openly  charged  with  having  taken  a 
bribe,  and  Governor  Cosby  suspended  him  from  his  office.  He 
went  to  England  for  redress,  and  published  the  grounds  of  his 

*  Quoted  by  Macdoxutld. 
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decision  in  the  Jamaica  case.  Cosby  wrote  in  his  own  vindication 
to  the  Coancil,  describing  Morris  as  grossly  intemperate,  insuf- 
ferably haughty,  shamefully  neglectful  of  the  business  of  his  office, 
and  destitute  of  reg^ird  for  truth. 

The  year  after  Gross  settled  in  Jamaica,  there  were,  according 
to  Poyer,  many  infidels  and  eighty  Church  families  in  the  town 
and  the  precincts  of  Newtown  and  Flushing. 

In  1733,  the  Assembly  granted  the  Vestry  of  Jamaica  leave  to 
dispose  of  sixty  pounds ;  and  the  king  was  vehemently  iipportuned 
to  disallow  the  act,  because  the  money  would  be  given  to  the 
Dissenters. 

Cross  was  called  to  Philadelphia,  in  1734,  as  assistant  to  An^ 
drews ;  but  the  synod,  on  his  leaving  the  matter  to  them,  decided, 
after  calling  upon  God,  not  to  place  the  call  in  his  hands.  Pem- 
berton*  wrote  to  Welstead,  of  Boston,  August  26,  1734,  "You 
live  in  a  place  of  action,  but  we  ...  .  have  nothing  before  us  but 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Cross.  The  Jamaica  people  refuse  to  give 
him  up ;  *the  Philadelphia  people  insbt  on  having  him.  He  de* 
elares  himself  willing  to  comply  with  the  determination  of  synod, 
but  has  no  wish  to  part  with  his  present  people." 

When  the  commission  was  called  together,  in  April,  1735,  in 
the  case  of  Hemphill,  Pemberton  and  Cross  preached,  and  both 
printed  their  sermons,  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  charges. 
Drought  against  them.  Hemphill  was  amazed  at  so  much  insin- 
eerity  in  Cross,  who  had  seemed  to  be  much  hi^  friend. 

In  the  fall  of  1735,  his  friends  in  Philadelphia  petitioned  to  be 
made  a  distinct  congregation.  Leave  was  granted  in  the  next 
iommer,  and  they  presented  a  call  for  him.  He  told  the  synod, 
that  he  thought  they  could  not  determine  the  matter  till  his  people 
liad  been  duly  apprized,  and  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  stay 
with  them.  The  matter  was  delayed  a  year,  and  both  congregar- 
tions  presented'  their  reasons.  They  were  considered;  and,  after 
ealling  on  God  for  light  and  direction  in  the  matter,  they  with 
one  accord  united  in  recommending  his  removal  to  Philadelphia. 

He  is  saidf  to  have  been  successful  in  winning  souls.  His 
work  in  Jamaica  had  been  to  him  delightful,  and  for  his  work's 
gake  he  was  very  highly  esteemed.  Elizabeth  Ashbridge,^  the 
Quakeress,  said,  "  His  people  almost  adored  him,  and  impoverished 
themselves  to  equal  the  sum  offered  him  in  the  city ;  but,  failing  in 
this,  they  lost  him.*' 

He  joined  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  Mav  29,  1737.  The  two 
congregations  uniting,  he  was  installed,  November  10;  find  An- 
drews preached  from  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 

*  MSS.  of  MasrachoBetts  Hiatorical  Society, 
f  Maodonald.  1  Friends'  Library. 
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Tbe  ministrj  of  Whitefield  in  Philadelphia  was  extensive  and 
powerful  in  its  influence.  Many  were  alienated  from  Andrews 
and  Cross;  they  did  not  preach,  it  was  said,  so  as  to  alarm  tho 
conscience.  Whitefield,  when  about  to  sail,  wrote  from  Reedy 
Island,  Delaware,  May  19,  1740,  ''  Mr.  C.  Jias-  preached  most 
of  his  people  away  from  him.  He  lashed  me  most  bravely  the 
Sunday  before  I  came  away.  Mr.  A.  also  preached  agaipst  me." 
But,  subsequently,  when  the  snow  prevented  the  roofless  "  Great 
House"  from  being  used.  Cross  offered  his  meeting-house  to 
Whitefield,  and  he  preached  there,  with  a  sweet  and  wonderful 
power.  Then  he  entered  in  his  journal  his  sense  of  the  folly  of 
exposing  his  opinion  of  ministers  as  unconverted :  he  saw  it  to  be 
a  lording  it  over  brethren. 

On  the  death  of  Andrews,  Cross  had  Francis  Alison  fop  his 
assistant;  and,  in  1758,  application  was  made  to  Edinburgh  and 
London  for  a  colleague.  The  answer  from  Edinburgh  is  un- 
known;  but  Dr.  Chandler  recommended  Mr.  Richard  Godwin,  of 
Little  St.  Helen's,  yi  London, — "  serious  and  reserved  in  con- 
versation, but  very  fluent  in  the  pulpit.".  He  (Cross)  resigned 
the  pastoral  charge,  June  22,  1758.  He  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  ministers  of  South  Carolina  Presbytery.  He 
died  on  the  9th  of  August,  1766.  His  wife,  who  was  bom  in 
New  York,  in  1688,  died  in  the  same  year  with  him.  They  left 
no  children. 

He  was  esteemed  for  prudence,  gravity,  and  skill  in  the  Holj 
Scriptures ;  it  is  added, — and  for  his  genteel  deportment. 

He  made  his  will  on  the  6th  of  June.  ^^  I  do  commit  my  soul  to 
my  heavenly  Father,  of  whose  mere  mercy  and  free  grace  I  hope 
to  obtain  the  full  and  free  pardon  of  all  my  sins,  through  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  his  well-beloved  Son,  my  only  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer, the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  I  believe,  and  on  whose 
atonement  and  all-powerful  intercession  I  solely  depend  for  my 
acceptance  with  God  and  eternal  salvation.''  He  left  to  his  bro- 
ther, Hugh  Cross,  <£100  in  Irish  money ;  "  £1000  proclamation  to 
Margaret,  only  daughter  of  my  brother  William,  who  lives  with 
me.'*  He  gave  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  Widows'  Fund;  and  the 
proceeds  of  his  library,  excepting  several  books  given  to  Mnu 
Humphreys,  to  the  poor  of  the  congregation,  specifying  that 
twenty  pounds  be  given  to  the  Widow  Glen.  His  gold-headed 
cane  he  left  to  his  executor,  Mr.  William  Humphreys. 

At  this  period,  Davies  and  Tennent  were  in  Great  Britain,  in  be- 
half of  the  college ;  and  they  suspected  Cross  of  having  sent  to 
Chandler  a  copy  of  the  Nottingham  Sermon.  They  attributed  its 
appearance  tiiere  to  the  inveterate  malignity  of  the  Philadelphia 
Synod,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  it  was  officiously  dispersed  from 
hand  to  hand  by  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  a  Churchman,  who  was 
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tlien  in  London,  zealously  moving  for  the  Philadelphia  Academy. 
Cross,  however,  wrote  to  Scotland  to  excite  prejudice  against  the 
college  and  its  agents:  his  letter  wajs  put  into  '^sundry  hands/' 
and  the  Nottingham  Sermon  was  industriously  spread  at  Edin- 
burgh, among  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  Tennent 
and  Dayies  prepared  an  answer  to  the  letter,  which  they  stigmatized 
M  a  malignant,  ungenerous,  clandestine  effort. 


JOHN  CLEMENT 

Pbesbktbd  his  credentials  as  a  probationer  from  Britain ;  and 
they  were  approved  by  the  synodj  September  18,  1718.  A  call 
was  presented  for  him  from  rocomoke,  in  Virginia,  called  some* 
times  Coventry,  from  the  parish  in  which  it  partly  lay,  and  ordinarily 
Rehoboth,  from  the  place  where  the  meeting-house  stood.  His 
ordination  was  appointed  to  be  according  to  the  usual  methods,  and 
to  be  performed  by  Davis,  Hampton,  and  Thomson,  and  such  mem- 
bers of  Newcastle  Presbytery  aa  they  might  choose  to  call  to  their 
assistance.  He  was  ordained  in  June,  1719;  but  scarcely  a  year 
elapsed  before  some  of  his  elders  sent  a  written  complaint  of  him 
to  the  synod.  It  was  given  to  him,  and  he  prepared  a  written  an- 
swer ;  but  they  suspended  him.  The  suspension  was  taken  off  on 
hk  full  confession,  and  Philadelphia  Presbytery  employed  him  to 
preach  at  Gloster  and  Pilesgrove ;  but,  on  inquiry  into  his  manner 
of  life,  he  was  suspended  again,  and  further  mention  of  him  ceases. 


WILLIAM  STEWARD 

Was  received  as  a  probationer  on  the  same  day  with  Clement, 
uid,  being  called  to  Monokin  and  Wicomico,  was  ordained  on  the 
same  day  with  him.  For  several  years  he  waited,  in  the  hope  of 
forming  a  presbytery  in  the  peninsula;  but,  in  1723,  by  order  of 
synod,  he  joined  Newcastle  Presbytery.  A  new  meeting-house 
was  built  at  Monokin,  on  land  conveyed  by  deed,  in  1720.  The 
congregation  had  then  eight  elders. 

Steward  died  in  1734. 
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JOSEPH  WEBB, 

The  son,  probably,  of  the  minister  of  Green's  Farms,  Connecti- 
cut, graduated  at  Yale  in  1715,  and  became  a  member  of  synod  in 
1720,  being  the  pastor  of  Newark.  He  was  attended  by  his  elder^ 
Caleb  Ward.  In  1724,  he  proposed  to  the  synod  a  case  of  con- 
science, but  in  such  general  and  doubtful  terms,  that  it  was  re- 
mitted to  the  presbytery.  In  1726,  a  committee  of  synod,  at  his 
request,  went  to  Newark  to  heal  the  difference  there.  The  synod 
approved  in  1727  of  its  doings.  After  all  the  business  was  done 
that  year,  Jones,  David  Evans,  Webb,  and  Hubbel  put  in  a  protest, 
declaring  their  intention  to  join  no  more  with  them.  Webb  re- 
tracted in  two  months  after. 

As  early  as  1732,  difficulties  in  his  congregation  led  the  Ohurch 
missionaries  to  commence  their  service  in  the  town.  Dickinson 
preached  on  the  ^^  Vanity  of  Human  Institutions  in  matters  of  Re- 
ligion." Colonel  Josiah  Ogden  had  been  suspended  from  church 
privileges,  because,  for  fear  of  losing  his  hay,  he  had  gathered  it  in 
on  the  Lord's  day.  He  wrote  to  the  synod  in  1734,  and  Cross  and 
Pemberton  replied ;  but  the  letter  did  not  satisfy  him.  Dickinson 
and  Pemberton  wrote  the  next  year,  Webb  having  opened  the  case 
more  fully  to  the  synod.  Ogden  connected  himself  with  the  Epis- 
copalians, and  a  Church  missionary  was  stationed  in  Newark. 

Webb  is  said  to  have  been  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge  in 
1736 ;  his  name  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  synod  till  1740.  He 
was  most  punctual  in  bringing  collections  for  the  fund.  He  and 
his  son,  a  student  in  Yale  College,  were  drowned  October  21, 1741, 
while  crossing  the  ferry  at  Saybrook,  Connecticut. 


JOHN  ORME 


A  MINISTER  from  Devonshire,  England,  was  received  by  the 
synod,  September  26, 1720.  The  congregation  of  Marlborough  on 
Patuxent  having,  through  their  correspondents  in  London,  engaged 
him,  he  became  their  pastor,  and  continued  with  them  till  his  death, 
in  1768.     He  remained  with  the  Old  Side. 

Whitefield  preached  twice  at  Upper  Marlborough,  and  wrote, 
December  8,  1789,  to  Noble,  of  New  York,  "  This  afternoon  God 
has  brought  us  hither.  Some  are  solicitous  for  noy  staying  here 
to-morrow.  I  have  complied  with  their  request.  These  parts  are 
in  a  dead  sleep." 
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MOSES  DICKINSON, 

A  YOUNGER  brother  of  Jonathan,  was  bom  at  Springfield,  De- 
cember 12,  1695,  hip  father  having  lived  successively  at  Hatfield, 
Hadlej,  and  Springfield.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1717,  and 
tncceeded  Orr,  in  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead,  before  September^ 
1719,  his  sickness  at  that  time  having  detained  his  brother  from 
synod.  His  first  child,  Mary,  was  bom  August  18,  1721.  The 
date  of  his  ordination  and  installation  is  not  known.  He  sat  in 
tjnod  for  the  first  time  in  1722.  Morgan  wrote  to  Mather,  in 
May,  1721,  of  the  astonishing  marks  of  a  work  of  grace  around 
him,  and  which  were  more  plentiful  atilong  those  who  had  been 
longer  under  the  means  of  grace ;  and,  in  September,  he  speaks  of 
"magnum  incrementum  ecclesise"  in  Dickinson's  congregations. 

He  was  released  from  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead  before  August, 
1727.  On  the*  dismission  of  Buckingham  from  Norwalk,  in  Con- 
necticut, many  in  the  congregation,  having  heard  Gilbert  Tennent, 
were  desirous  of  calling  him ;  but  the  Fairfield  Association  thought 
he  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  so  destitute  a  region  as  the  Jerseys. 
They  advised  them  to  call  Dickinson,  for  whom  they  expressed 

Seat  respect  and  value.  He  was  invited  to  preach  for  them,  June 
I,  1727,  and  was  called  on  the  19th  of  August^  Seventy-five 
voted  for  him,  and  thirty-nine  against  him :  they  objected  to  the 
call,  not  out  of  dislike  to  him,  but  because  they  felt  bound  in  con- 
Beience  to  regard  their  previous  minister  as  their  pastor.  The  ad- 
joining parish  of  Wilton  concurred  in  the  call  the  next  day.  Th« 
town  sent  the  Hon.  Joseph  Piatt  to  New  Jersey  to  remove  Dickia- 
flon's  family  at  their  expense. 

A  large  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  George  Haley 
of  Pennington,  entitled  '^  Some  Meditations  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Bemoval  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  1727 ;  delivered  in  Hopewell  meetings 
house,  by  Enoch  Armitage."  Armitage  was  an  elder,  and  came 
firom  Yorkshire  in  1719. 

Dickinson  preached  the  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elisha  Kent, 
m  Newtown,  Connecticut,  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Beach,  having  gone 
to  England  and  returned  with  holy  orders  and  a  commission  aa 
a  missionary.  At  Norwalk,  an  Episcopal  separation  took  place; 
and,  among  others,  Mr.  Jarvis,  a  deacon,  withdrew.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Bishop  Jarvis  was  baptized  before  or  after  his  father  took 
this  step,  and,  consequently,  whether  he  ever  tasted  any  other  thaft 
oncovenanted  mercies. 

Dickinson  published  several  sermons.     On  Ihe  death  of  his  bro- 

; 
*  R«v.  Dr.  HaU't  Historj  of  Norwulk. 
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ther,  he  completed  his  second  "  Vindication  of  the  Sovereignty  of 
Grace." 

Foxcroft,  in  his  preface,  highly  commends  the  continnation. 
Dickinson  also  prepared  a  treatise  on  the  questions,  Whether  blind- 
jiess  of  mind  is  the  primary  cause  of  unbelief?  and  Whether  re- 
generation is  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  operating  with  the  gospeL 
yrhereby  the  sinner  is  enlightened  and  enabled  to  know  the  truth  f 
He  tooK  the  affirmative  side,  in  opposition  to  the  new  theology  then 
coming  into  vogue*  It  was  read  before  the  Fairfield  County  As- 
sociation and  the  trustees  of  Yale,  and  was  approved  by  them. 

Early  in  1764,  he  sought  an  assistant  in  William  Tennenti 
Jr.,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  of  Freehold ;  but,  after  his  removal, 
during  the  closing  years  of  life,  he  pursued  his  work  unaided. 

He  died  May  1, 1778,  aged  eighty-three.  Dr.  Trumbull,  in  pre- 
paring  his  ^^  History  of  Connecticut,"'  had  access  to  his  manii- 
scripts;  but  they  have  been  lost  or  destroyed. 


THOMAS  EVANS 

Was  received  by  Newcastle  Presbytery  as  a  student  from  tlie 
Presbytery  of  Caermarthen,  in  Wales;  and  they  recommended 
liim,  (September  14, 1719,)  after  appointed  trials  of  his  ministerial 
gifts  and  high  satisfaction  in  his  blameless  life,  as  a  very  hopeful 
candidate.  They  licensed  him.  May  28, 1720.  The  congregation  of 
Welsh  Tract  (where  his  relatives  were  among  the  wealthiest  and 
most  highly-esteemed  people)  petitioned  for  him ;  but  the  prea* 
bytery  persevered  in  efforts  to  reconcile  them  to  their  late  pastor, 
David  Evans.  The  call  was  placed  in  his  hands,  March  12, 1728; 
and  he  was  ordained  at  Pencader,  May  8.  Proclamation  was  made 
thrice  at  the  door  of  the  meeting-house,  by  David  Evans,  Esq., 
that,  if  any  had  allegations  to  make  against  his  life  or  doctrinei 
they  should  do  so  before  the  ordination. 

He  was  the  brother*  of  Nathaniel  Evans,  a  large  proprietor  ia 
Delaware.  He  was  aii  excellent  scholar  and  a  valuable  instructor. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Abel  Morgan,t  the  Baptist  minister  of 
Middletown,  Mew  Jersey,  with  whom  President  Davies  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  classic  lore,  and  who  maintained  a  discussion  on 
baptism  with  President  Finley.     Evans  was  ^  bachelor,  a  hock* 


*  So  I  am  informed  by  Joshua  Edwards,  whose  fnther  (ReT.  Morgan  Edwards) 
took  for  his  second  wife  the  widow  of  Nathaniel  Erans. 
f  M.  Edwards's  Hiatorj  of  Um  Mow  Jem^  Baptiata. 
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Irorm,  possessed  a  fine  library,  and  was  continually  adding  to  his 
store.     He  was  esteemed  a  truly  pious  man. 

He  was  absent  from  the  synod  in  1741;  but  the  Old  Side  ap- 
pointed him,  with  two  others,  to  defend  the  '^  Protestation"  in  print, 
jf  need  be.     He  died  in  1743. 


ALEXANDER  HUTCHESON. 

^  The  Rev.  Alexander  Hutclieson,  of  Saintfield,  county  Down, 
(Ireland,)  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  to 
whom  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  first  spoke  of  the  project  of  the  Regium 
Donum.  He  died  in  1711.  Francis  Hutcheson,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  our  infant  church,  and  proposed  to  Francis  Alison  that 
the  synod  should  establish  a  seminary  of  learning. 

When  Alexander  Hutcheson  was  received  by  Newcastle  Presby- 
teipy  as  a  probationer  from  Glasgow  Presbytery,  (September  10, 
1722,)  they  transmitted  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  to  that  body  for 
iending  him  to  these  parts.  After  supplying  Drawyers,  he  was 
ttlled  (March  12,  1723)  to  Bohemia  Manor  and  Broad  Creek,  in 
Cecil  county,  Maryland.  After  proclamation  made,  no  objections 
Iwing  offered,  he  was  ordained,  June  6.  His  people  were  not 
numerous  or  wealthy,  and  he  asked  to  be  dismissed ;  but  the  pres- 
bytery declined,  and  gave  him  aid  out  of  the  fund,  and  left  him  at 
liberty  for  one-third  of  his  time  to  supply  vacancies  which  desired 
lum. 

He,  with  Gillespie,  dissented  from  the  act  requiring  a  synodical 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  and  they  withdrew 
irith  the  Brunswick  brethren.  Hutcheson  wrote  to  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  expressing  his  opinion  of  the  proceedings  of  both 
parties,  and  giving  his  advice. 

Augustin  Herman,  a  Bohemian,  a  large  land-purchaser,  was 
"the  first  founder  and  seater  of  Bohemia  Manor."  The  "Manor" 
covered  eighteen  thousand  acres.  In  Whitefield's  day,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our  country.  The  Bayard 
fiunily  were  his  choicest  friends.  He  wrote  from  there,  April  26, 
1747,  "After  two  days*  abode  here,  I  purpose  taking  a  three 
weeks'  circuit  in  hunting  for  Maryland  sinners."  1754:^ "Again 
I  have  got  into  Maryland,  and  into  a  family  out  of  .which  five,  I 
tmst,  have  been  born  of  God.  To-day  I  am  forty.*'  From  St. 
George's,  November  24,  1740 : — "  We  have  had  precious  times  at 
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Bohemia.  There  were  two  thousand  people  present.  I  haye  nol 
seen  a  more  solid  melting  since  my  arrival.** 

There  is  no  mention,  in  print,  of  Hutcheson*B  having  had  a  part 
in  this  good  work ;  every  thing  was  swallowed  up  in  Whitefield. 
His  influence  w^as  like  the  long  summer-rain  on  the  field  where 
others  have  cleared  away  the  forest,  gathered  out  the  stones, 
ploughed  thoroughly,  and  cast  in  abundantly  and  in  season  the 
good  seed,  which  is  the  word  of  God.  The  rapid  bursting  forth 
of  vegetation  followed  the  rain :  other  men  had  laboured,  and  he 
entered  on  their  labours. 

In  1750,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Rodgers  at  St. 
George's,  Robert  Alexander  made  a  deed  of  i^  lot  to  Peter 
Bayard,  James  Bayard,  Sluyter  Bouchell,  Benjamin  Sluyter,  Wil- 
liam Moore,  John  Moody,  James  Chew,  Thomas  Rothwel^  and 
John  Vandyke,  trustees  of  the  Forest  Congregation,  incorporated 
as  the  '^  Congregation  of  Bohemia  and  Appoquinimy.*'  The  ser* 
vices  of  Dr.  Rodgers  attracted  to  the  Forest  Church  so  many  from 
Bohemia  and  Drawyers  that  they  were  in  danger  of  becoming  ex* 
tinct.  Hugh  McWhorter,  who  had  been  an.  elder  of  Hutcheson's, 
(the  father  of  Dr.  McWhorter,  of  Newark,)  became  an  elder  at 
the  Forest.     Hutcheson  died  in  October,  1766. 

Emigration  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  reduced  the  congre* 

gitions  rapidly.  In  April,  1770,  Bohemia  Manor  and  Back 
reek*  petitioned  Newcastle  Presbytery  to  be  considered  as  a 
separate  congregation;  but  no  subsequent  mention  of  them  by 
name  is  made. 

The  Bohemia  Church  stood  near  Taylor's  Bridge,  and  remained 
until  1809;  only  the  tombstones  are  left  now.  Mr.  Foot,  of 
Port  Penn,  after  much  search,  could  not  learn  so  much  as  the 
name  of  Hutcheson,  or  hear  any  mention  of  Whitefield's  succeai 
in  Bohemia. 

An  elder  at  Bohemia,  on  Hutcheson's  settlement,  was  Dr.  Peter 
Bouchelle ;  another  was  John  Brevard, f  whose  son  Ephraim  is  so 
honourably  connected  with  the  movement  in  Mecklenourg,  North 
Carolina,  for  the  assertion  of  our  independence;  another  was 
Manasseh  Logue. 


*  Mr.  Foot,  of  Port  Penn,  says  the  Forest  Church  worshipped  at  Back  CiMt 
and  St.  George's  till  1750. 

f  Brevard  and  Bouchelle  were  of  Huguenot  descent,  as  also  was  the  Basaal 
family  and  the  Bayards.  Mr.  Brevard,  on  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantc% 
fled  to  Ulster,  and  then  settled  on  Elk  River,  Maryland.  He  had  five  sons.  Of 
these,  John  married  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macwhorter,  of  Newark,  and  removed 
to  North  Carolina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Centre  Church,  in  Iredell  county.  At 
the  close  of  hi|  days,  his  house,  with  its  contents,  were  burned  by  the  Britifth,  as  a 
punishment  for  having  eight  sons  in  the  rebel  camp.  General  Davidson,  who  waa 
killed  at  Cowan's  Ford,  on  the  Catawba,  was  his  son-in-law. —  WTutUi^t  Sketcha  ^ 
North  CaroUna* 
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ROBERT  LAING, 

A  MINISTER  from  Great  Britain,  arrived  in  Maryland  in  1722, 
and  supplied  Snow  Hill.  In  March,  he  removed  to  Brandywine 
and  White  Clay.  In  August,  he  was  suspended  for  bathing  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and,  not  receiving  the  sentence  in  a  becoming 
manner,  he  was  deposed.  Thomas  Evans  and  Robert  Cross  ob- 
jected to  so  heavy  a  punishment ;  and  the  synod,  on  the  ground 
Aat  he  had  sought  relief  under  sickness  by  a  water-cure,  took  off 
the  sentence  and  rebuked  him.  In  1726,  he,  with  the  synod's 
adTice,  demitted  the  ministry,  because  of  his  weakness  ana  defi- 
meney ;  aid  wad  given  him  out  of  the  fund ;  and  assurance  was 
given  that  any  minister  prudently  ministering  to  his  necessities 
ihoold  be  reimbursed.     He  passed  out  of  notice. 


JOHN  WALTON 

Graduated  at  Yale  in  1720.  Morgan  wrote  to  Mather*  from 
East  Chester,  May  28, 1721,  that  there  had  formerly  been  no  Pros- 
byterian  congregations  within  twenty  miles  of  Freehold  on  the 
nimth  and  sixty  on  the  south.  ^'  Our  ministrations  were  as  little 
desired  as  enjoyed ;  but  now,  new  congregations  (Allentown,  or 
Crosswicks,  and  Cranberry)  are  formed,  where  formerly  the  people 
Ihottght  us  as  bad  almost  as  Papists.  I  engaged  Hook,  the  two 
Dickinsons,  and  Webb,  to  preach  to  them :  the  appearances  were 
sneoaraging.  I  also  prevailed  with  one  from  Yale,  of  my  own 
town  born,  (New  London,)  and  he  had  double  the  good  effect  of 
ail  that  were  there  before ;  but  some  things  will  make  his  labour 
useless." 

Morgan  wrote  to  Mather,  October  31,  1722,  "Walton's 
preaching  was  admired.  People  heard  him  with  tears.  He  had 
like  to  have  brought  over  all  the  people  to  our  way;  and  his 
inapnidencies  and  wickedness  are  much  to  be  admired,"  (won- 
dered at) 

Andrews  wrote  to  Colman,  April  30,  1722,  "  One  from  Con- 
necticut, that  was  like  to  have  done  much  good  in  the  Jerseys, 
baSy  by  his  nonsensical  importunities  and  madness,  lost  his  honour, 

*  Mather  MSS.  Amerioftn  AntlqiiArian  Society. 
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and  is  gone."  lie  had  been  preaching  at  Grosswicks;  and  the 
Presbytery  of  PliiladeJphia,  in  his  absence,  took  the  testimonYi 
suspended  him,  and  published  the  sentence  from  the  pulpit  in 
which  he  had  preached.  Subsequently  the  charges  against  him 
were  regularly  adjudicated  and  proved.  His  conduct  to  the  pres- 
bytery, and  his  mode  of  speaking  of  them,  were  abusive  and 
unbecoming.  The  synod  had  a  conference  with  him  privately,  and 
allowed  him  several  days  to  consider  and  prepare  a  written  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  misdemeanours.  His  paper  was  accepted 
pro  tantOy  and  he  was  suspended  for  three  Sabbaths.*  Hia  con- 
fession was  to  be  read  on  the  third  Sabbath  after  the  sentence^ 
from  the  pulpit  in  Newark,  in  part,  so  far  as  related  to  his  offences 
there.  He  was  to  own  the  confession  publicly,  and  then  to  be  ab- 
solved. On  the  day  appointed,  no  minister  being  present,  he 
read  his  confession  and,  absolved  himself.  The  synod  refused  to 
acknowledge  such  a  proceeding,  and  remitted  the  case  to  Long 
Island  Presbytery,  with  Dickinson,  Morgan,  and  Pierson  as  corre- 
spondents. Regardless  of  the  synod,  he  preached  at  East  Chester* 
The  committee,  in  October,  1723,  were  informed  (by  letter  and 
otherwise)  of  several  scandalous  allegations  against  him,  and  con- 
tinued his  suspension.  When  Morgan  rose  to  give  him  an  exhor- 
tation, he  exclaimed  against  their  conclusion,  renounced  all  sub- 
jection to  them,  told  them  he  wanted  no  exhortation  from  themy 
and  rushed  away  in  an  angry  manner. 

Immediately  he  advertised  that  he  would  teach  in  New  York, 
on  Broad  Street,  near  the  Exchange,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew; 
and  that  during  the  winter  he  would  keep  an  evening  school. 

In  1725,  he  requested  the  synod  to  leave  his  case  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Long  Island ;  but  they  consigned  it  to  the  same  com- 
mittee as  before. 

He  went  to  West  Chester  county,  and  preached  at  Rye  and 
White  Plains.  It  seems  probable  that,  during  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Bridge,  Church  missionary  at  Rye,  there  was  a 
general  acquiescence  of  the  town.  On  his  death,  in  1719,  tbs 
people  desired  Poyer,  of  Jamaica,!  to  come  to  them :  he  requested 
the  Venerable  Society  to  send  him,  because  the  congregation  said, 
if  they  .could  not  have  him,  they  knew  whom  they  would  have,— 
Mr.  Buckingham,  of  Norwalk. 

*'  The  humble  Memorial  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Rye  and  White 
Plains"  toj  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  the  LegislaturCi 
dated  May  11^  1727,  is  headed  by  John  Walton,  and  is  signed  by 


♦  Morgfin  says,  "We,  who   "went    <rat,   (Philadelphia    Preabytery,)  wondcrti 
that  the  nynod  restored  him.     Pious  Mr.  Gillespie  entered  his  dissent." 
i  MSS.  in  hnnds  uf  Hi*nry  Onderdonk,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica. 
I  MSS.  in  Secretary's  Offioe,  Ilartford. 
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ifty  others.  It  embraces  names  long  familiar  in  West  Chester,  as 
Theall,  Brandige,  Lane,  Purdy,  Knapp,  Hyatt,  Bloomer,  Turner, 
Horton,  Travis,  Hachiliah  Brown,  .  Shark oe,  Kniffin,  Haight, 
Merrit,  and  Lyon.  They  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  support  of 
the  Church  of  £nglahd, — ''our  way  is  not  established;"  and  they 
ifere  opposed  by  the  Church  party,  who  lessened  their  number  and 
too  much  strove  to  discourage  and  hinder;  but  they  persevered 
because  of  their  love  of  God's  honour,  and  ,out  of  regard  of  the 
peace  of  their  immortal  souls.  They  formerly  had  hopes  of 
settling  a  meeting-house,  and  had  got  timber ;  but  through  long 
delay  it  rotted.  They  had  begun  a  meeting-house  at  White  Plains, 
and  had  covered  it,  but  were  in  debt  for  part,  and  unable  to  finish 
it.  Besides,  they  wished  to  build  a  meeting-house  at  Byetown,  six 
miles  from  White  Plains.  They  ask  that  a  brief  may  pass  through 
tiie  colony  for  their  relief,  and  that  the  collections  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Davenport,  of  Stamford. 
.    ^'  Oh,  c<Hisider  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  Church  .of  Eng* 

land  to  help  poor  places Have  you  a  little  sister  without  any 

breasts  ?  What  shall  ye  do  for  your  sister  in  the  day  that  she  is 
spoken  for  ?  •  If  she  be  a  door,  will  ye  not  enclose  her  with  boards 
if  cedar?  •  •  •  •  Is  not  one  soul  worth  ten  thousand  worlds?  Can 
you  be  easy  while  we  perish?  Surely,  no."  They  add,  "We 
have  made  up  a  small  yearly  competent  salary  for  a  minister." 

The  Legislature  refused  the  request.  The  trustees  of  Yale 
encouraged  them  to  renew  their  application ;  and  they  held  "  an 
oorderly  meeting,"  October  4,  1727;  and,  "as  we  have  no  law 
authorizing  us  to  appoint  a  modqrator,"  the  proceedings  were  certi- 
fied by  "our  justice,  Caleb  Hyatt."  *  They  add,  that  they  are 
rec[uired  to  rebuild  the  Church  of  England.  The  trustees  of  Yale 
sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  of  Stamford,  to  present  the  petition 
to  the  house,  and  it  was  granted.  TThe  ehurch  was  built  at  Bye, 
in  May,  1729;  atxd  Walton  disappears  from  view. 
.  Did  he  become  a  Baptist  minister,  and  settle  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  and  die  there,  1768?* 


WILLIAM  McMillan. 

It  was  a  sad  thing  for  our  cause  in  Virginia  that  early  death 
should  overtake  our  labourers  there.  There  were  many  dis- 
couragements to  hinder  candidates  from  settling  among  the  few 
people  favouring  our  way  in  Rappahannock  and  York,  or  the  small 

*  Bills  of  Mortality  of  MorriBtown,  New  Jersey. 
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congregation  on  Elizabeth  River.  The  former  had  obtained  the 
promise  of  Anderson's  service ;  but,  when  he  came  fironr  Scotland, 
he  felt  no  inclination  to  abide  with  them.  A  representation  was 
made  by  some  of  the  members  of  synod  in  1722,  ^^  of  the  earnest 
desire  of  some  Protestant  Dissenting  families  in  Virginia,  together 
with  a  comfortable  prospect  of  the  increase  of  our  interest  there." 
Conn,  of  Bladensburg,  Orme,  of  Marlborough,  and  Stewart,  of 
Monokin,  each  spent  four  weeks  there.  The  people  of  Virginia 
wrote  to  the  synod  in  1724 ;  Jonathan  Dickinson  was  recommended 
to  spend  some  Sabbaths  with  them,  and  the  three  brethren  m 
Maryland  were  appointed  each  to  preach  for  them  four  Sabbath 
days.  Jones  and  Andrews  wrote  to  the  people,  and  Dickinson  and 
Cross  prepared  ai^  address  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  Only 
Orme  went.  The  people  again  wrote,  and  the  synod  referred  the 
whole  affair  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle.  That  body  had  met 
two  days  before,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1724;  and,  "a  repre-i 
sentation'*'  being  made  of  Mr.  Wm.  McMillan  to  the  presbytery,  as 
a  fit  and  hopeful  candidate  for  the  ministry,  they,  being  satisfied 
with  his  testimonials,  order  him  to  deliver  a  sermon  on  Gen.  zzxixL 
2,  at  our  next,  and  till  then  defer  his  extemporary  trials. 

^'  September  17. — Mr.  McMillan  delivered  a  popular  sermon  (m 
Gen.  xxxiii.  2,  and  underwent  some  tryals  in  extemporair  questionSi 
as  appointed,  in  both  which  he  was  approven :  the  lurther  co&* 
sideration  of  his  affair  is  deferred  till  our  next  sederunt  at  White 
Clay  Creek. 

^^  September  22. — The  affair  of  Mr.  McMillan  being  reassumedi 
the  presbytery  took  tryal  of  him  in  the  learned  languages,  and 
were  highly  satisfied ;  and,  considering  the  difficulties  he  lies  under 
to  attend  another  dyet  for  further  tryals,  together  with  the  deso- 
lateness  of  the  people  at  Virginia,  and  being  fully  satisfied  with 
the  tryals  they  have  taken  of  him,  dp  allow  and  license  him  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ.''  He  then  subscribed  a  declaratioa 
of  his  adherence  to  the  Westminster  Confession,^  being  the  first 
who  is  recorded  to  have  done  so. 

He  was  ordered  to  supply  the  people  of  Virginia  during  hii 
abode  there, — Mr.  Stewart  to  give  them  one  Sabbath  in  October, 
and  Mr.  Conn  one  Sabbath  in  May. 

Of  him  we  know  nothing  further;  nor  has  the  locality  been 
ascertained,  which  is  designated  as  "Virginia."  In  the  March 
following  his  licensure,  the  people  of  Coventry  petitioned  for  sup- 
plies,— making  it  probable  that  it  was  Rehoboth,  on  Pocomoke,  in 
Coventry  parish,  with  Accotnac  county,  which  contained  "the 
people  of  Virginia.'*    Occasional  supplies  were  sent  to  them  till  1727. 


*  Kindly  transcribed  for  me,  firom  the  Records,  bj  the  Rer.  R.  P.  Dubois,  ef 
London 
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'THOMAS  CREAGHEAD 

Is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was 
probably  the  8on  of  Robert  Creaghead,  the  minister  of  Donough- 
more.  He  was  at  Londonderry  in  the  time  of  the  siege:  he  left 
the  city  in  the  midst  of  that  fearful  and  protracted  leaguer,  and 
removed  to  Glasgow.  His  little  work  for  communicants  is  practical^ 
Taluable,  and  stiU  frequently  reprinted. 

Thomas  Creaghead  is  said  to  have  studied  medicine  as  well  as 
divinity ;  and,  after  being  settled  in  Ireland  fpr  ten  or  twelve  years, 
ke  came,  in  1715,  to  New  England.  He  was  employed  in  the  minis- 
try at  Freetown,  near  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Cotton  litather* 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hathaway,  22nd,  Fifth  month,  1718,  regretting  that 
unkind  treatment  of  some  of  the  people  had  prevented  the  settle- 
meBt  of  that  gentleman's  gracious  and  worthy  relative  in  Freetown. 
'^  You  will  excuse  me  that  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  give  a  demon- 
stration of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  encourage  3fr. 
Creaghead  in  the  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.''  2l8t,  Fifth 
month,  1719:  '^  You  can't  be  insensible  that  the  minister  whom 
our  glorious  Lord  hath  graciously  sent  among  you,  is  a  man  of  an 
excellent  spirit,  and  a  great  blessing  to  your  plantation.  Mr. 
Creaghead  is  a  man  of  singular  piety,  meekness,  humility,  and  in- 
dustry in  the  work  of  God.  All  that  are  acquainted  with  him  have 
a  precious  esteem  of  him,  and  if  he  should  be  driven  from  among 
you,  it  would  be  such  a  damage,  yea,  such  a  ruin,  as  is  not  with- 
out horror  to  be  thought  of."  These  entreaties  were  vain.  Creag- 
head left  in  1723,  and  is  said,  in  President  Stiles^s  papers,  to  have 
gone  to  the  Jerseys. 

Backus,  tlie  Baptist  historian,  said  that  he  treated  the  people  so 
abusively  for  their  neglect  to  clear  off  the  arrears,  that  they,  in 
disgust,  would  not  consent  to  settle  another  minister.  They  who 
wrong  a  minister  of  his  salary  are  never  slow  to  rob  him  of  his 
eood  name.  They  continued  twenty-five  years  without  the  stated 
Sstration  of  the  gospel,  chiefly  iroagh  unwillingness  to  pay  a 
regular  salary.  A  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1747, 
and  the  Rev.  Silas  Brett  was  settled,  his  support  not  being  col- 
lected as  a  tax,  but  contributed  at  each  man's  pleasure.  After 
thirty  years  of  faithful  labour,  he  was  dismissed.  The  church  never 
had  another  pastor,  and  became  extinct  after  the  Revolution. 

Creaghead  was  received  byNewcastle  Presbytery,  Jan.  28, 1724, 
'and  James  Smith  and  John  Hoge  appeared  as  commissioners  from 


*  Itfatker  M8S.  Amtricaii  Antiquarian  Sodety 
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Elk,  with  a  call  for  him.  The  next  month,  John  Montgomery  and 
John  Campbell  presented  a  call  for  him  from  White  Clay.  He 
accepted  it,  having  leave  to  supply  Brandywine  every  third  Sab- 
bath ;  he  was  installed,  Sept.  22,  Hutcheson  officiating.  In  No- 
vember, 1728,  his  people,  being  now  able  to  make  up  his  full  sup- 
Eort,  asked  for  the  whole  of  his  time:  the  request  was  granted; 
ut  he  was  directed  to  supply  Brandywine  every  fifth  Sabbath,  and 
to  catechize  there  as  formerly. 

He  removed  to  Lancaster  county,  and  in  September,  1783,  a 
call  from  Pequea  being  presented  to  Donegal  Presbytery  by  Patrick 
Moor,  commissioner,  he  accepted  it,  and  was  installed  on  Wednes- 
day,  the  last  day  of  October. 

Donegal  Presbytery  always  speak  of  him  as  ^'  Father  Greaghead/' 
and  his  name  stands  first  on  their  book,  and  on  that  of  Newcastle, 
among  the  subscribers  to  the  Confession. 

His  people  having  besought  the  presbytery  to  meet  with  then 
and  hear  their  complaint  against  him,  the  case  was  opened  in  May, 
1736.  The  charge  was  that  he  had  suspended  his  wife  from  church 
privileges  without  consulting  the  session :  he  replied  that,  the  reason 
for  J^his  being  known  only  to  himself,  the  session  were  not  ^compe^ 
tent  to  advise ;  besides,  he  had  not  resolved  on  it  till  the  Satur- 
day night  preceding  the  sacrament.  The  presbytery  Judged  that 
he  was  under  a  delusion  or  delirium  of  the  head,  and  directed  him 
to  restore  her,  and  not  to  insist  on  having  his  son  John  and  hia 
wife  live  under  his  roof.*  His  usefulness  being  at  an  end,  he  was 
dismissed,  Sept.  7,  1736,  and  was  sent  to  supply  Monada,  (now 
Hanover,)  Paxton,  and  Conedoguinnet.  In  November,  Robert 
Henry  presented  a  call  for  him  from  HopewelL  The  difficulties 
about  the  boundaries  of  Hopewell  and  Pennsborough  were  settled 
by  allowing  the  former  to  build  at  the  Great  Spring ;  from  which 
it  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Big  Spring.  Anderson  and  Thom- 
son objected  to  allowing  him  to  preach  until  the  trouble  in  his 
family  was  allayed.  After  considerable  discussion,  Mrs.  Creag- 
head,  being  present,  was  asked,  and  she  said  she  had  no  cause  for 
complaint  against  her  husband.  Alexander  Creaghead  was  ap- 
pointed to  install  him ;  but,  failing  to  do  so,  the  service  waa  per- 
formed by  Bertram,  of  Derry,  on  the  second  Friday  in  October, 
1738.  He  is  said  to  have  expired  in  the  pulpit,  dropping  dead 
after  pronouncing  the  benediction,  at  the  close  of  April,  1739. 
He  lies  without  a  monument,  being  buried,  it  is  said,  under  the 
corner-stone  of  the  present  meeting-house  at  Big  Spring. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  from  New  England  by  his 
younger  brother,  who  settled  first  at  Donegal  and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle.  His  family  is  ex« 
tensively  spread  through  Western  Pennsylvania. 

*  Their  dwelliag  at  the  Head  of  Peqaea. 
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Thomas  Creaghead  is  said  to  have  left  five  children, — George^ 
Thomas,  John,  Margaret,  and  Jane,  yrife  of  Rev.  Adam  Boyd. 
George  probably  remained  in  Delaware  when  his  father  removed 
to  Pequea,  and  was  a  judge,  and,  in  1770,  an  elder  from  Lower 
B?andywine.  He  was  speaker  of  the  Council  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  His  son.  Captain  William  Creaghead, 
removed  to  Virginia,  was  an  elder  in  Davies's  Church  in  Hanover, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  Lunenburg  county, — a  man  of  great 
intelligence,  public  spirit,  and  piety.* 

Family  tradition  represents  one  of  Thomas  Creaghead's  sons  to 
have  been  a  minister  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, — ^making 
it  probable  that  Alexander  Creaghead,  of  Middle  Octorara,  was 
his  son. 

Creaghead  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians  in 
New  England :  he  was  employed  by  our  presbyteries  to  correspond 
with  ministers  on  their  arrival  there.  He  wrote  to  the  Rev.  John 
McKinstry,  afterwards  of  Ellington,  Connecticut,  and  to  the  Rev. 
John  Campbell,  afterwards  of  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  to  come  to 
these  parts ;  he  also, wrote  in  1736,  in  the  synod's  name,  to  Boston, 
to  the  newly-formed  Presbyterian  congregation  there. 


JOSEPH  HOUSTON 


Came  from  Ireland  to  New  England  and  was  received  by  Newcastle 
Presbyteiy  as  a  probationer,  July  29, 1724,  was  employed  at  New 
London,  Connecticut, f  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hillhouse  in  his 
native  land.  After  preaching  for  a  few  months  at  Elk  River,  An'- 
drew  Steel  and  Roger  Lawson,  commissioners  from  that  congrega- 
tion, presented  a  call  for  him  in  September.  He  accepted  it,  Oct.  5, 
•nd  Robert  Finney,  with'  two  other  commissioners,  petitioned  that 
lie  might  be  ordained  speedily.     He  was  ordained  on  the  15th. 

In  March,  1726,  the*presbytery  proceeded  to  heal  the  difference 
irhich  had  arisen  on  "settling  the  seats"  in  the  meeting-house  on 
fhe  branches  of  Elk.  They  ordained  that  the  minister's  seat  should 
be  on  the  right  of  the  pulpit ;  that  William  Finney  should  have 
his  choice  of  the  seats  assigned  to  William  Hoge  and  Andrew 
Bteel ;  and  that  Roger  Lawson  and  Abraham  Emmet  should  ex- 
change seats. ' 

*  Dr.  Alexander,  who  knew  him  well  and  yalued  him  highly,  mentions  him  in  his 
History  of  Colonisation  as  one  of  the  first  to  broach  the  idea  of  restoring  our  co- 
loured people  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

f  MSS.  in  Secretary's  office,  Hartford. 
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A  long,  wearisome,  and  unwise  conteat  grew  oat  of  Houston's  un- 
willingness to  give  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  people  living  on  the 
northeast  of  Great  Elk.  He  and  the  body  of  his  people  opposed 
the  erection  of  a  meeting-house  there,  and  were  at  last  contented 
to  admit,  that  they  had  received  no  damage,  from  establishing  a 
separate  congregation  at  New  London. 

He  was  installed  pastor  of  Goodwill  or  Wallkill  congregation,  in 
Orange  county.  New  York,  before  May,  1740,  and  died  in*  the  f<d- 
lowing  October,  aged  forty-eight.* 

In  1743,  the  synod  agreed  to  remit  his  bond,  dated  July  25, 
1740,  in  favour  of  his  widow  and  family.  His  descendants  still 
remain  in  Orange  county. 


ADAM  BOYD 


Was  bom  at  Ballymoney,  Ireland,  in  1692,  and  came  to  New  Eng* 
land  as  a  probationer  in  1722  or  '23 ;  and,  being  minded  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  furnished  by  Cotton  Mather  with  a 
commendatory  certificate,t  dated  June  10,  1724.  Having  formed 
an  attachment  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Creaghead*s,  he  relinquished 
his  design,  and  was  received  under  the  care  of  Newcastle  rresby- 
tery  in  July.  He  was  sent  to  Octorara,  with  directions  to  supply 
Newcastle  and  Conestoga.  In  September,  Arthur  Park  and  Cor- 
nelius Rowan  presented  a  call  for  him  from  Octorara  and 
^'Pikquse,"  which  he  accepted  in  October,  and  Cornelius  Rowai| 
and  John  Dever  appeared  as  representatives  to  solicit  his  ordi- 
nation. He  was  ordained  on  the  13th  at  Octorara,  Creaghead, 
Gillespie,  Hook,  Thomas  Evans,  and  Hutcheson,  with  his  elder, 
Dr.  Peter  Bouchelle,  being  present. 

Sadsbury  is  the  township,  and  Octorara  the  stream,  which  give 
names  to  the  congregation.  They  had  supplies  from  1721,  and  had 
been  directed  to  '^  gratify'*  the  ministers  sent  to  them  and  not  let 
them  go  home  unpaid,  in  Oct.  1727,  the  families  on  the  west  side  of 
Octorara  asked  for  one-third  of  his  labours,  and  it  appeared  they  could 
raise  fifty-one  pounds.  It  being  shown  that  the  site  selected  for  their 
meeting-house  was  nine  miles  distant  by  one  road  and  eleven  miles 
by  another,  from  the  Octorara  house,  Boyd  was  directed  to  spend 
every  sixth  Sabbath  at  Middle  Octorara ;  Nottingham  being  called 
the  Mouth  of  Octorara,  or  Lower  Octorara.  The  Forks  of  Srandy- 
wine  composed  part  of  his  field  till  1734. 

♦  Eager's  History  of  Orange  County, 
t  Mather  MSS.  Am.  Antiq.  Soo. 
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'    Ten  days  after  his  ordination,  Oct.  23, 1*725,  Boyd  married  Jane, 
the  daughter  of  Creaghead,  of  White  Clay. 

Alexander  Creaghead,  her  relative,  if  not  her  brother,  became 
the  minister  of  the  adjoining  congregation  of  Middle  Octorara. 
In  the  progress  of  the  Great  Revival,  a  large  portion  of  Boyd's 
congregation  left  him,  and  joined  the  3runswick  brethren.  He 
therefore   asked  leave,  Aug.  11,  1741,  to  accept  the   invitation 

given  him  by  the  fraction  of  Brandy  wine  which  adhered  to  the  Old 
ide,  and  which  offered  him  twenty  pounds  for  half  of  his  time. 
At  this  period  commences  Boyd's  account-book,  full  of  minute 
memoranda,  extending  down  to  his  last  days.  He  had  used  the 
book  for  his  exercises  while  in  th&  grammar-sehool ;  it  contains 
several  sermons,  in  cramped,  abbreviated  letters.  The  first 
entry  is : — 

"Fforks  records,  Ac,  commencing  11th  August,  1741." 
It  embraces  the  payments  of  each  subscriber,  with  the  offsets,  the 
time  of  their  death  or  removal,  and  the  attending  circumstances. 

He  says  his  relation  to  Forks  was  dissolved  "  most  irregularly  in 
in  1758,"  and  that  on  the  Ist  of  September,  Octorara  engaged  to 
pay  for  two-thirds  of  his,  time.  He  had  been  joined  by  the  synod 
to  Newcastle  Pt'esbytery,  on  account  of  the  fewness  of  the  members ; 
and  on  the  union,  he  seems  to  have  acted  harmpniously  and  com- 
fortably with  his  brethren,  though  the  majority  was  of  the  New  Side. 

At  the  close  of  his  life,  he  asked  supplies  for  his  pulpit ;  and  the 
New-Side  congregation,  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sterling,  united 
with  his  people  in  calling  Foster.  Robert  Smith,  of  Pequea,  pre- 
sided on  this  occasion.  May  2,  1768 ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  pay 
Boyd  twenty-five  pounds  yearly  during  his  life.  He  was  able  to  be 
present  at  Foster's  ordination,  and  died  Nov.  23, 1768.  His  widow 
survived  till  Nov.  6,  1779.  He  left  five  daughters  and  five  sons. 
The  eldest,  John,  is  said  to  have  been  licensed,  and  to  have  died 
young ;  Thomas  settled  on  a  plantation,  given  him  by  his  father ; 
Andrew  remained  upon  the  homestead ;  Adam  resided  in  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  and  commenced  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury,*  in  Oct.  1767; 
he  was  a  true  friend  of  liberty,  '^  much  respected,  and  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.''  He  engaged  to  resume  the 
publication  of  his  paper,  Jan.  30,  1775,  and,  the  next  year,  ex- 
ohaneed  the  press  for  the  pulpit.  •  He  was  chaplainf  of  the  North 
Carolina  Brigade. 

Samuel,  the  youngest,  entered  Mr.  McDowell's  school  at  Elk  in 


*  GoTemor  Swain's  Sketch  of  the  Occupatiou  of  North  Carolina  by  the  British,  in 
the  North  Carolina  Union  Magazine.  Wheeler,  in  his  Sketches  of  North  Carolina, 
eaUfl  him  an  Englishman.  Colonel  Andrew  Bojd,  of  Octorara,  writing  to  his  mo* 
ther-in-law  of  the  war  in  the  Southern  colonies,  mentions  the  report  that  the  Bri* 
tish  haye  seized  Wilmington,  <*  where  mj  brother  Adam  is." 

t  Stiles  MSS.,  New  Haven. 
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the  summer  of  1760,  and  became  a  student  in  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1764.  He  entered  on  ^e  practice  of  medicine,  and  re* 
moved  to  Virginia. 

He  was  a  man  of  property,  and  of  great  exactness,  recording  in 
what  articles  his  salary  was  paid ;  thus,  John  Long  paid  by  publip 
cations  (as  a  magistrate)  of  marriages  and  estrays,  and  by  a  riddle, 
His  hearers  seem  to  have  been  uniformly  commendable  in  regard 
to  his  support :  several  remembered  him,  in  their  dying  testamentfli 
by  small  bequests.  Many  of  them  removed  over  the  river,  and  tflf 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

His  marriage-portions  to  his  daughters  were  large,  according  to 
the  notions  of  that  day,  and  show  the  thoughtfulness  as  well  as  tho 
liberality  of  the  parents.     A  few  of  his  sermons  are  in  my  hands. 

On  his  tombstone  is  engraved : — ''  Forty-four  years  pastor  of  thi^ 
church." 


NOTES  PARRIS 

Was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  of  Salem  village.  Massif 
chus.etts,  so  mournfully  conspicuous  in  giving  life  and  vehemence  to 
the  delusion  and  the  judicial  murders  for  witchcraft.  He  was  bom 
in  1692,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1721.  Be  preached  at 
Cohanzy  from  1724  to  1729,  when,  having  fallen  under  serious 
imputations,  he  in  a  disorderly  manner  withdrew  to  New  England. 
Dickinson  was  directed  to  write  to  Boston  and  state  the  curcom- 
stances. 


NATHANAEL  HUBBELL 

Graduated  at  Yale  in  1723,  and  became  the  pastor  of  West- 
field  and  Hanover,  New  Jersey,  in  1727, — the  latter  including  the 
present  congregations  of  Morristown,  Chatham,  and  Parsippanyi 
The  Westfield*  congregation  gave  him,  as  "  a  settlement"  on  his 
accepting  their  call,  one  hundred  acres  of  their  parsonage>lands  in 
fee-simple.     "A  settlement*'  in  land  or  money  was  the  uniform 

■  ■  1  I  I  %  I  ■  ■  I     i» 

*  Rev.  Jas.  M.  IlTintting's  Historical  Discourse  at  Westfield.  Itwotzld  appear  thit 
Hiinover  did  the  same.  His  house  haring  been  burned,  Mr.  Budd  made  a  new  deed. 
-  'Rev.  Jos.  F.  Tutu  J,  Rockawaj,  New  Jenej. 
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New  England  custom,  and  was  frequent  in  Pennsylvania,  it  being 
imderstood  that  the  minister  was  to  spend  his  days  in  their  service. 
At  Westfield,  all  who  chose  bound  themselves  by  a  covenant  to  be 
aasQSsed  according  to  their  property,  to  make  up  whatever  was  de* 
ficient  in  the  pastor's  salai;y. 

The  first  time  Hubbell  met  with  the  synod,  he  put  in  a  protest 
with  Webb  and  others,  and  seems  for  years  to  have  relinquished  all 
connection  with  it.  In  1732,  his  name  appears  again  on  the  Be* 
cords,  but  generally  as  an  absentee.  In  1730,  he  gave  up  the' 
charge  of  Hanover. 

He  was  present  as  a  correspondent  at  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission in  Hemphiirs  case ;  and,  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  in  defence 
of  that  unworthy  man,  it  is  said  that  Hubbell  avowed  that  *'  any 
method  of  promoting  a  good  cause  was  innocent  and  lawful." 

He  prosecuted  a  claim  for  arrears,  which  led  to  his  dismission  in 
1745,  just  before  his  death. 


GILBERT  TENNENT, 

The  oldest  son  of  Tennent,  of  Neshaminy,  was  born  in  the  county 
Armagh,*  Feb.  5,  1703,  before  his  father  entered  into  orders. 

He  was  converted,  through  the  exertions  of  his  father,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  while  crossing  the  Atlantic.  He  was  educated  by  him, 
and  was  licensed  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in  May,  1725.  He 
received  in  the  fall  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Yale.  The  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  by  that  institution  for  the 
first  time  in  1774,  and  be  was  the  third  person  on  whom  it  was  be- 
stowed. He  was  called,  Dec.  29,  to  Newcastle,  and,  after  remain- 
ing some  time,*  abruptly  left.  The  congregation  and  the  Presbytery 
of  Newcastle  complained  of  his  departure ;  and  a  letter  was  pro- 
duced, declaring  his  acceptance  of  the  call.  The  synod  concluded 
that  his  conduct  was  too  hasty  and  unadvised ;  and  the  moderator 
reproved  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  use  more  deliberation  and  cau- 
tion in  future.     The  rebuke  was  sharp,  and  he  took  it  meekly.f 

He  was  ordained  at  New  Brunswick,  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery, 
in  the  fall  of  1726.  He  would  have  been  called  soon  after  to  Nor- 
walk,  had  not  the  Fairfield  Association  interposed  their  judgment  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  so  destitute  a  region  as  the  Jerseys. 

When  he  went  to  New  Brunswick,  he  found  there  several  excel- 
lent persons  who  had  been  converted  under  the  ministry  of  the' 

*  Fumily  Beoord  in  Dr.  Alexander's  Log  College, 
t  MS.  fiMDzdi  of  Newciatte  ^ 
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Bev.  Th^odoriis  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen.*  That  good  man  sent  him 
a  letter  on  the  necessity  of  rightly  dividing  the  word,  wbith  ex- 
cited in  him  a  greater  earnestness  of  labour.  He  was  distressed  at 
bis  want  of  success :  though  greatly  admired  and  very  popular  as  a 

Ereacher,  there  was  no  instance  of  a  saving  change  in  any  of  Us 
earers  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  after  his  settlement.  A 
severe  fit  of  sickness  gave  him  affecting  views  of  eternity,  and  he 
was  exceedingly  grieved  that  he  had  done  so  little  for  God.  On 
recovering,  he  examined  many  professing  Christians,  and  found 
their  hope  to  rest  on  sand.  With  these  he  dealt  faithfully.  Soma 
were  apparently  converted ;  but  others  turned  to  be  his  enemiea. 
He  preached  much  on  original  sin,  repentance,  and  the  nature  and 
the  necessity  of  conversion :  a  considerable  number  around  were 
hopefully  converted,  and  at  sacramental .  seasons  there  were  fre* 
quently  signal  displays  of  the  divine  presence  and  power.  "  New 
Brunswick  did  then  look  like  a  field  the  Lord  has  blessed.  Alas ! 
now  (1744)  the  scene  is  altered.** 

At  Staten  Island,— one  of  the  places  where  he  statedly  laboured,— 
there  was,  in  1728  or  *29,  a  more  general  concern ;  and  pretty  many 
were  converted.  Once,  while  preaching  from  Amos  vi.  1,  the  peopley 
careless  before,  were  so  affected,  that  they  fell  on  their  knees  to  cry 
for  mercy, and  tlie  general  inquiry  was, ''  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V 

In  1738,  he  laid  before  the  synod  "  sundry  large  letters'*  which 
had  passed  between  him  and  Cowell,  of  Trenton,  on  the  subject  of 
the  true  motive  that  should  influence  our  obedience  to  God :  whether 
it  should  be  wholly  a  desire  for  God's  glory,  or  whether,  with  this 
desire,  there  should  be  a  desire  for  our  own  happiness :  Is  disinte- 
rested benevolence  the  essence  of  holiness  ?  The  large  committee 
to  whom  the  papers  were  referred,  heard  both  parties,  and  delayed 
their  decision  for  a  year.  They  presented  a  wise,  happy  statement 
of  the  true  doctrine ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  Tenncnt.  lie  again  in- 
troduced the  business  in  1740 ;  but  the  synod,  by  a  large  majority, 
refused  to  consider  it.  This  he  represented  in  his  paper,  winch  he 
read  a  few  days  after,  on  the  deplorable  state  of  the  ministry,  as  a 
slighting  and  shuffling  the  late  debate  about  the  glory  of  God,  and 
as  sanctioning  the  uoctrine  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
seeking  the  glory  of  God  and  our  own  happiness,  and  that  self- 
love  is  the  foundation  of  all  obedience. 

At  this  time,  he  corresponded  with  Ralpl^and  Ebenezer  Erskine; 
and  Whitefield,  in  giving  them  his  advice,  enforces  it  by  saying, 
"  Our  dear  brother  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  G.  Tennent, .  tninka 
the  same,  and  said  he  would  write  to  you  about  it." 

On  hearing  Tennent  preach,  Whitefield  said,  "Never  before 
heard  I  such  a  searching  sermon.     He  went  to  the  bottom  indeed, 

and  did  not  daub  with  untempered  mortar.     He  convinced  me  more 

-       ■  -  '  ■  ■ 

*  His  Letter  in  the  ChrietUn  Histoiy. 
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and  more  that  we  can  preach  the  gospel  no  further  than  we  have 
experienced  the  power  of  it  in  our  hearts.  I  found  what  a  babe 
and  novice  I  was  in  the  things  of  God.  He  is  a  son  of  thunder, 
whose  preaching  must  either  convert  or  enrage  hypocrites." 

Whitefield  preached,  Nov.  20,  "about  noon,  for  near  two  hours, 
in  worthy  Mr.  Tennent's  meeting-house,  to  a  large  assembly  ga- 
thered from  all  parts ;  and  amongst  them,  as  he  told  me,  there  was 
a  great  body  of  solid  Christians ;  and  again  at  three  and  seven. 
Several  were  brought  under  strong  convictions,  and  our  Lord's 
disciples  were  ready  to  leap  for  joy."  Tennent  sent  him  word, 
Dec.  1, 1739 : — "  Since  you  was  here,  I  have  been  among  my  people, 
dealing  with  them  plainly  about  their  souls'  state,  examining  them  as 
to  their  experience,  telling  natural  people  the  danger  of  their  state, 
exhorting  them  that  were  totally  secure  to  seek  convictions  and 
those  that  were  convinced  to  seek  Jesus.  I  reproved  pious  people 
for  their  faults.  There  are  hopeful  appearances  among  pretty 
many  in  the  place  I  belong  to."  In  April,  it  was  said  two  had 
been  savingly  converted  in  November. 

Whitefield  wrote  to  him  from  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  Dec.  15, 

1739,  *'  Be  not  angry  because  you  have  not  heard  irom  me.  In- 
deed, I  love  and  honour  you  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ.  You 
are  seldom  out  of  my  thoughts.  I  trust  the  work  goes  on  glo- 
riously in  your  parts :    the  hand  of  the  Lord  broiight  wondrous 

things  to  pass  before  we  left  Pennsylvania Last  night  I 

read  the  -affecting  account  of  your  brother  John.  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  that  righteous  man.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  my  brother,  en- 
treat the  Lord  that  I  may  grow  in  grace  and  pick  up  th^  fragmetits 
ef  my  time  that  nothing  may  be  lost.  Teach  me,  oh,  teach  me 
the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.  Rebuke,  reprove,  exhort  me  with 
all  long-suffering  and  doctrine :  I  feel  T  am  but  a  babe  in  Christ. 
I  only  wish  I  was  paore  worthy  to  subscribe  myself  your  affection- 
ate brother  and  servant  in  Christ." 

From  New  Brunswick,  April  28, 1740,  he  writes,  "  God  has  now 
brought  me  here,  where  I  am  blessed  with  the  conversation  of  Mr. 
Tennent.  Indeed,  he  is  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus ;  and  God  is  pleased 
in  a  wonderful  manner  to  own  him  and  his  brethren.  The  congre- 
gations where  they  have  preached  have  been  surprisingly  convicted 
and  melted  down.  They  are  unwearied  in  doing  good,  and  go  out 
into  the  highways  and  hedges  to  compel  poor  sinners  to  come  in." 

To  Mr.  Habersham  he  wrote  from  Savannah,  June  25,  1740, 
**  I  like  the  Messrs.  Tennent  for  preaching  in  this  manner.  They 
wound  deep  before  they  heal :  they  know  there  is  no  promise  made 
bnt  to  him  that  believeth,  and  therefore  they  are  careful  not  to 
eomfort  overmuch  those  that  are  convicted.  I  fear  I  have  been 
incautious  in  this  respect,  and  have  often  given  comfort  too  soon." 

To  Mr.  R ,  in  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  from  Charleston,  July  11, 

1740,  ^'  Keep  close,  my  dear  friend,  keep  <;iose  to  the  dear  Mr. 
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Tennenta,  Under  God,  they  will  build  op  your  soul  on  your  most  holy 
faith.     It  gladdens  my  heart  to'  hear  of  their  success  in  the  Lord." 

WhitcfieTd  went  to  New  Brunswick,  Nov.  6,  and  Tennent,  of 
Freehold,  met  him,  besides  other  ministers.  It  was  settled  that 
Gilbert  should  go  to  Boston,  though  he  pleaded  inability  for  so 
great  a  work.  His  first  wife  had  lately  died;  and  he  was  so  much 
supported  that  he  was  able  to  preach  her  funeral  sermon  while  she 
lay  before  him  in  the  coffin. 

AVhitefield  wrote  to  Governor  Belcher,  at  Boston,  from  Fhiladeir 

J^hia,  Nov.  9,  '^  Great  things  has  the  great  Immanuel  done  for  me  and 
or  this  people  by  the  way.  The  word  has  been  attended  with 
much  power.  Surely  our  Lord  intends  to  set  America  in  a  flame. 
This  week,  Mr.  Tennent  proposes  to  set  put  for  Boston;  to  blow  np 
the  divine  flame  lately  kindled  there.  I.rec9mmend  him  to  your 
.  excellency  as  a  solid,  judicious,  excellent  preacher.  He  wiU  be 
ready  to  preach  daily.' 

Tennent  took  Long  Island  in  his  way;   and  his  labonrs  were 

freatly  blessed.  At  Newport,  there  was  a  considerable  concern, 
[e  preached  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  from  Matt.  xi.  28,  in  going, 
and,  returning,  from  Gen.  iii.  9 ;  rousing  up  the  people,  and  filling 
some  with  great  wrath.     He  wakod  up  the  conscience. 

He  arrived  at  Boston,  Dec.  13.     His  first  sermon  was  on  '^  Tht 
Bighteousness  of  the  Scribes,"  and  was  speedily  printed.     It  was  a 
period  of  protracted  and  unexampled  cold ;  Xong  Island  Sound 
was  frozen  across.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  Church  missionary  at 
Boston,  laments  to  the  Venerable  Society  that  "  Gilbert  Tennent* 
afflicted  us  more  than  the  most  intense  cold  and  snow.     Though 
vulgar,  crude,  and  boisterous,  yet  tender  and  dedicate  persons  were 
not  deterred   from  hearing  him  at  every  opportunity.     The  ill 
effects  of  Whitefield*s  visit  might  have  worn  off*,  if  his  foUowen 
could  have  been  preserved  from  writing;  but  they  dirried  on  hiB 
design  with  too  great  success.*'     Dr.  Cutler  said  to  Dr.  Zacbary 
Grey,  (Nicholls's  Lit.  Anecdotes,)  "  Whitefield  has  plagued  ns  with 
a  vengeance,  especially  his  friends  and  followers.     Our  presses  ar« 
forever  teeming  with  books.  .  .  .  While  he  was  here,  the  town  was 
as  if  it  were  in  a  siege ;    the  streets  were  crowded  with  coaches 
and  chaises.     He  lashed  and  anathematized  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    After   him  came  one  Tennent,  a  minister,  impudent  and 
saucy,  and  told  them  they  were  damned.     This  charmed  thenr;  and, 
in  the  dreadCullest  winter  I  ever  saw,  people  wallowed  in  the  snow 
day  and  night,  for  the  benefit  of  his  beastly  brayings.      Maoj 
ended  their  days  under  these  fatigues.     Both  W.  and  T.  carried  more 
money  out  of  these  parts  than  the  poor  could  be  thankful  for."    He 
preacned  for  nearly  two  months.     The  assemblies  had  been  full  firmi 
the  time  Whitefield  preached ;  but  under  Tennent,  tho  concern  be- 

*  Haw]da8.*-AlbMi7  Doeomvita. 
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esme  more  geoeral  and  powerful.  From  the  deep  and  terrible  con* 
victions  he  nad  passed  through,  he  had  such  a  lively  sense  of  the 
divine  toajesty,  holiness,  and  justice,  that  the  very  terrors  of  God 
seemed  to  rise  in  his  mind  afresh  when  he  brandished  them  in  the 
eyes  of  unreconciled  sinners.  Some  of  the  most  stubborn  sinners 
w^re  made  to  fall  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  in  lowly  submission. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  says  that  ^'  in  private  he  was  seen  to  be  of 
considerable  parts  and  learning, — free,  gentle,  and  condescending : 
he  had  as  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  experimental  religion  as 
Imy  person  I  ^ver  conversed  with ;  his  preaching  was  as  searching 
and  rousing  as  any  I  ever  heard.  He  aimed  directly  at  the  heart 
and  conscience,  to  lay  open  numerous  delusions  and'show  the  many 
secret,  hypocritical  shifts  in^^eligion,  and  to  drive  out  of  every  de- 
ceitful refuge." 

His  preaching  produced  no  crying  out  or  falling  down :  he  did 
liot  so  much  preach  the  terrors  of  the  law,  as  search  man's  delusive 
hopes,  show  their  utter  impotence  and  impending  danger.  He 
left  Boston,  March  2, 1741,  and  preached  his  farewell  from  Acts  xi. 
S8.  He  was  exceeding  strict  in  cautioning  against  running  into 
ttte  church.     Yet,  the  opposers  say,  the  congregations,  while  he 

{reached,  expressed  their  religious  joy  by  a  hearty  laugh,  and  that 
'ennent  laughed  over  those  who  were  undeE  conviction. 
He  preached  eight  sermons  at  Plymouth,  in  March,  with  good  re- 
sults, on  the  sin  and  apostasy  of  mankind  in  Adam ;  on  the  blind- 
Kiess  of  the  natural  man  in  the  thingis  of  Grod ;  on  the  utter  inability 
of  the  fallen  creature  to  relieve  itself ;  and  on  justification  through 
the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ. 

In  Maine,  he  preached  seven  sermons  at  Piscataqua^  and  three  at 
Sast  York,  going  from  thence  to  Hampton,  N.H., and  Greenland; 
at  Portsmouth,  six  or  seven  times,  his  voice  drowned  by  the  cries 
tif  the  people  in  distress.  In  Massachusetts,  he  preached  three 
sermons  at  Bridgewater,  one  from  Matt.  xi.  28,  at  Taunton,  which 
iawakened  only  a  few,  and  was  deep  and  lasting  in  only  two  in- 
stances. At  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher,  then  under  great  de- 
J^ression,  came  from  Middleborough  to  hear  him,  with  sensible  pre- 
ndice,  but  had  not  heard  three  sentences  of  his  prayer  before  he 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  God.  '^  I  desire  to  bless  God  for  that  ser- 
tnon.  I  never  saw  more  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God  in 
prayer  and  preaching,  and  never  felt  more  of  the  power  of  God  ac- 
companying the  word  on  my  own  heart.  Every  word  made  its  own 
way.  I  felt  the  weight  of  it.  This  revived  in  me  the  ministry 
T  sat  under  in  my  youth."  At  Middleborough,  he  preached  from 
Rom.  vii.  9,  and  said  he  was  never  so  shut  up  but  once  before  in 
his  life.  No  one,  however,  perceived  it.  There  was,  however,  no 
effect  at  the  time;  but  the  people  were  from  that  time  inclined  to 
hear,  and  half  a  dozen  were  awakened.  At  Lyme,  the  sermon,  from 
Esek.  xxxviii.  9,  was  very  dull.     Parsons  was  afraid  several  times 
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he  would  have  nothing  to  say.  One  was  convinced.  Next  daj 
the  text  was  Luke  xiii.  24 :  the  audience  very  attentive  and  deeply 
affected.  There  was  much  visible  concern  ;  but  the  effects  were  far 
more  extensive  than  at  the  time  appeared.  At  the  East  Parish  of 
Lyme,  the  two  sermons  were  excellent,  and  were  attended  by  a 
great,  if  not  general,  awakening.  At  Say  brook,  he  gave  a  plain, 
searching  sermon.  At  New  Haven,  he  preached  seventeen  sermons* 
Several  were  in  the  college  hall.  The  concern  was  general  in  th^ 
college  and  in  the  town.  Among  the  pious  students  were  Brain- 
erd,  Bull,  and  David  Youngs.  They  visited  every  room  and  cqa- 
versed  with  every  student.  Dr.  Sproat,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr. 
Hopkins,  of  Newport,  were  brought  to  the  Saviour.  Hopkins  was 
about  twenty, — had  lately  heard  Whitefield :  he  thought  Tennent 
the  greatest  and  best  ilian  and  the  best  preacher  he  ever  saw  or 
heard.  '^His  words  were  to  me  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver.  I  thought,  when  I  should  leave  college,  I  would  go  and 
live  with  him,  wherever  I  could  find  him.''  A  large  number  of 
three  upper  classes  entered  the  ministry:  John  Grant,  Thomas 
Lewis,  Caleb  Smith,  Job  Prudden,  Aaron  Richards,  and  Thomas 
Arthur  became  pastors  in  our  church.  Tennent  regretted,  in 
1744,  having  kept  no  journal  of  this  tour, — ^the  brokenness  of 
his  memory  preventing  his  drawing  up  a  full  account  of  it.* 

It  being  assumed  that  he  had  gone  into  New  England  on  the 
supposition  of  the  unregeneracy  and  uselessness  of  the  ministerSi 
he  said  that  the  reason  of  his  undertaking  the  tour  was  to  promots 
his  ^'  progress  in  the  Christian  course,  by  that  continual  train  of 
labours  and  hardships  I  foresaw  I  should  be  engaged  in  and  ex- 
posed to.''  He  said  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  there  was  a 
lamentable  decline  in  that  region  :  but,  if  there  were  not,  ^'  do  not 
general  rules  admit  of  exceptions  ?  In  extraordinary  times,  when 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  poured  out,  may  not  extraordinary  methods  be 
pursued  without  censure  ?" 

He  reached  home  just  before  the  division  of  the  synod,  and  preached 
in  Philadelphia,  May  31, 1741,  five  times,  and  baptized  eight  adults. 
The  next  day  the  Protest  was  introduced.  He  published  at  once 
^^An  Examination  and  Refutation  of  the  Protest."  He  soon 
lamented  the  rupture  and  the  sad  aspect  of  the  churches  through- 
out the  colonies,  and  yet  suffered  a  new  edition  of  the  Nottingham 
Sermon  to  appear.  The  rise  of  the  Moravians  troubled  him 
greatly ;  and  he  preached  against  them  at  New  York,  and  printed 
the  sermons  on  Rev.  iii.  3 ;  and  Colman  prefixed  a  preface.  To 
this,  "  Philalethes"  replied,  contrasting  Gilbert  with  Tennent,  and 

*  Gillies.  He  preached  IVcquently  tlirce  times  a  day.  Tliirty  of  the  stndenti 
foUowed  him  on  foot  to  Milford,  and  for  this  wore  fined  by  the  rector.  The  unscnh 
pulous  author  of  the  Account  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  New  England  since  Mf. 
Whitefleld's  Visit  says,  **  The  eoUege  in  Connooticut  is  nearly  broke  up."  Ttiuti— fl 
UlxMin  at  Hanrard  College  were  UesMd. 
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placing  in  opposite  columns  his  self-contradictions,  accusing  him 
of  raising  a  hue  and  cry  after  Pharisees,  and  countenancing  such 

unlearned    exhorters   as    D ;1    R— s,   S ^1    K-h-r,  and 

L-y-r  P        0.     He  without  delay  published,  "  The  Examiner  Exa- 
mined; or,  Gilbert  Tennent  harmonious." 

In  1744,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  took  charge  of  the 
Second  congregation:  his  feet  were  blistered  in  traversing  the 
streets  and  visiting  such  numbers  of  distressed  souls.  He  called 
on  Franklin  to  point  out  suitable  persons  from  whom  to  solicit  aid 
in  erecting  a  house  of  worship.  The  philosopher  told  '^  the  enthu- 
siast" to  call  on  everybody :  he  did  so,  and  built  the  church.  He 
ceased  his  former  method  of  uttering  his  discourses,  and  read  them. 
He  lamented  his  ^^  extravagancy  in  discarding  a  wig  and  wearing 
his  hair  loose  and  unpowdered,  with  a  large  greatcoat  fastened 
with  a  leathern  belt  for  his  outer  garment."  His  ministry  in  Phila- 
dielphia  was  in  the  main  unattended  with  encouraging  success. 
Andrews  said  to  Samuel  Mather,  April  17, 1746,  "  We  are  pretty 
quiet  at  present.  Tennent  lets  me  alone,  and  is  generally  mode- 
rate ;  but  many  of  his  followers  grow  weary  of  him,  and  wish  for 
Whitefield's  return."  Tennent  now  assumed  that  persons  of 
moral  life,  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  should  be  admitted  to  the  communion,  -and  argued  stre- 
nuously against  his  own  former  practice. 

In  1749,  he  preached  and  printed  his  ^'  Irenicum,  a  Plea  for  the 
Peace  of  Jerusalem,"  to  effect  a  union  between  the  synods  of  New 
Tork  and  Philadelphia.  He  did  fdl  justice  to  the  brethren  he  had 
80  bitterly  assailed,  and  especially  holds  up  Thomson — once  the 
object  of  his  unsparing  invective— as  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
excellent  and  estimable  principles  of  his  Old-Side  associates.  He 
freely  justifies  them  from  the  charge  of  being  opposers  of  the  work 
of  God  or  heart-enemies  to  vital  godliness, — doing  it  as  cordially  as 
if  he  had  not  been  foremost  and  loudest  in  creating^tfaese  unfavour- 
able impressions  of  them. 

Davenport  wrote  to  Bellamy,  May  29,  1763,  "  Blessed  be  the 
great  and  good  God  for  a  remarkable  reviving  and  quickening 
given  lately,  about  the  beginning  of  March,  to  Mr.  William  Tennent, 
and,  about  a  fortnight  after,  to  Mr.  G.  Tennent,  before  his  wife's 
death  and  since." 

His  second  wife,  Cornelia  Depeyster,  widow  of  Matthew  Clark- 
son,  made  a  hasty  flight,  March  19,  1753,  aged  fifty-seven ;  and 
early  in  May  he  buried  his  mother. 

His  family  being  taken  from  him,  he  consented  to  go  to  Great 
Britain,  in  conjunction  with  Davies,  to  solicit  aid  for  the  college* 
The  expectation  of  so  accomplished  a  companion  in  the  embassy 
was  an  encouragement  to  Davies  to  undertake  the  arduous  task. 

Whitefield  writes  in  June,  1758,   ^^I  am  glad  Mr.  Tennent  is 
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coming  over  with  Mr.  Davies.  If  they  come  with  their  old  fire,  I 
trust  tlicy  will  be  enabled  to  do  wonders.*'  Ue  sailed  2^ov.  17,  and 
feached  London  on  Christmas  day. 

Davies  was  '^  deeply  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  Heaven  in  ordering 
his  father  and  friend  to  be  his  companion,  not  only  for  the  right 
management  of  the  undertaking,  but  for  hrs  social  comfort." 

Tcnnent  was  cheerful  and  courageous  on  the  voyage,  and  preached 
from  John  iii.  5  of  a  Sabbath  evening.  The  sermon  was  judi- 
cious, plain,  pungent,  searching,  and  well  adapted  to  do  good.  Hav- 
ing no  opportunity  to  address  the  people  at  another  time,  he  said, 
*^  Where  there  is  no  good  to  be  done,  the  door  is  not  opened." 

The  next  evening  after  their  arrival  was  spent  with  Whi^efield. 
Tennent's  heart  was  all  on  fire ;  and,  after  having  gone  to  bed,  hi 
Suggested  to  Davies  that  they  should  watch  and  pray :  they  rose 
and  prayed  together  till  three  in  the  morning. 

"  Tuesday,  Jan.  22. — Observing  at  Mr.  Chandler's  that  our  col- 
lege would  be  a  happy  expedient  to  unite  the  German  Calvinists 
with  the  English  Presbyterians,  Mr.  Smith,  afterwards  Provost  of 
the  University  of  Philadelphia,  replied  that  a  union  would  not  be 
desirable.'  lennent  immediately  answered,  ^  Union  in  a  good  thing 
is  always  desirable.'  Mr.  Chandler  said,  'I  have  seen  a  very  ex- 
traordinary sermon  against  union,'  and  reached  him  his  Notting- 
ham Sermon.  Chandler  had  also  read  the  examination  of  Tcr^nent  • 
answer  to  the  Protest.  All  that  we  could  say  had  no  effect.  He  told 
us  he  would  do  nothing  for  us.  The  next  day  wo  waited  on  him, 
and  Tennent  made  honest,  humble  concessions : — that  the  sermon 
was  written  in  the  heat  of  his  spirit,  when  he  apprehended  a  re- 
markable work  of  God  was  opposed  by  a  set  of  ministers ;  that 
some  of  the  sentiments  were  not  agreeable  to  his  present  opinions ; 
that  he  had  painted  sundry  things  in  too  strong  colours.  He  plead 
that  it  was  now  thirteen  years,  and  he  had  used  all  his  influence  to 
promote  union -between  the  synods.  He  produced  his  ^Irenicum,' 
and  the  minutes  of  the  synod,  to  show  the  state  of  the  debate.  He 
urged  that,  if  the  sermon  was  faulty,  it  was  the  fault  of  one  man, 
and  should  not  be  charged  on  the  whole  body."  Davies  exerted 
all  his  powers  of  pathetic  address ;  and,  in  the  end,  Chandler  gave 
them  his  name  and  co-opei*ation. 

The  sermon  had  been  officiously  dispersed  through  London  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  Tennent  was  sadly  discouraged ;  and  hia  success 
in  obtaining  funds  amazed  him  and  delighted  him,  as  a  gracious 
"regarding  of  the  cry  of  the  destitute." 

Having,  at  Edinburgh,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Assembly 
an  order  for  a  national  collection,  Tennent  went  to  Glasgow  and 
to  Ireland.  He  attended  the  General  Synod;  and  they  agreed  to 
make  a  collection  through  all  their  bounds.  The  Presbytelry  of 
Antrim,  ^^  the  Kew  Light,"  lion-subscribera,  fast  sinking  into  Arian- 
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]giD,  did  the  same.  He  was  advised  to  make  private  collections  in 
Dablin.  He  returned  to  London  early  in  October,  having  received, 
in  Ireland,  above  five  hundred  pounds.  He  received  three  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  for  the  education  of  pious  youth  for  the  ministry. 
He  sailed  November  13,  and  reached  home  sufely. 

Burr*  wrqte  to  Erskine,  in  May,  1756,  that  the  labours  of  Ten- 
nent  had  been  blessed  in  Philadelphia ;  in  June,  '^  he  was  more 
than  ordinarily  engaged,"  and  there  was  much  to  encourage  him. 

He  joined  with  Alison,  and  the  Pl-esbyterians  generally,  in  op- 
posing the  throwing  oflf  of  the  Proprietary  government. 

In  1762,  he  began  to  need  an  assistant ;  and,  the  congregation 
being  regularly  summoned,  he  presided,  and,  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority, a  call  was  made  out  for  Duffield,  of  Carlisle ;  yet  he,  with  the 
trustees  of  the  building,  objected  to  the  presbytery's  considering  the 
eall,  until  the  question  between  the  trustees  and  the  congregation 
had  been  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  presbytery  decided  that 
the  call  was  in  order,  and  gave  the  commissioners  leave  to  prose- 
cute it.  Donegal  Presbytery  declined  to  place  it  in  Duffield*8 
hands.  The  Rev.  John  Murray,  from  Ireland,  was  then  called 
and  ordained ;  but  the  synod  would  not  acknowledge  him,  and  he 
was  soon  cast  off. 

•  He  died  January  23, 1764.     President  Finley  preached  at  his 
funeral. 

He  made  his  will  October  20, 1763,  giving  three  hundred  pounds 
and  his  library  to  his  son  Gilbert,  and  directing  that  he  should  be 
put  to  learning,  in  the  hope  that  God  would  prepare  him  for  the 
jBiinistry.  He  provides  also  for  his  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Cor- 
nelia. He  constituted  his  wife,t  hid  brother  William,  and  the  wor- 
shipful John  Lyal,  of  New  Brunswick,  the  guardians  of  his  children, 
they  being  very  young.  His  son  was  lost  at  sea.  One  daughter 
married  Dr.  William  Smith,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  other  died  young. 

As  he  drew  near  his  end,  every  symptom  of  dissolution  filled 
him  with  comfort.  His  disposition,  naturally  calm,  was  sweetened 
by  piety. 

Tennent  was  taller  than  most  men,  and  every  way  proportion- 
able ;  grave  and  venerable ;  affable,  condescending,  and  communi- 
eative.  lie  was  endeared  by  his  openness  and  undisguised  ho- 
nesty, eminent  for  public  spirit  and  great  fortitude ;  his  mind  was 
enriched  by  much  reading,  and  his  heart  was  laden  with  a  rich  ex- 
nerience  of  divine  grace.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  equalled  by  few ; 
nis  reasoning  was  strong,  his  language  forcible  and  often  sublime ; 
his  manner,  warm  and  earnest.  Most  pungent  were  his  addresses 
to  the  conscience.  With  admirable  dexterity  he  exposed  the  false 
.hope  of  the  hypocrite,  and  searched  the  corrupt  heart  to  the  bot- 
tom.    He  said  of  some  of  his  earliest  sermons,  that  he  begged 

*  Qlllies's  CollectionB,  Bonftr'H  edition.  f  Mrs.  Sarah  Spafford,  widow. 
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them  with  tears  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  A  lady  asked  him,  at  the  cloBe 
of  his  life,  concerning  his  mode  of  preacaing  while  in  New  Eng- 
land, during  the  Revival.  He  replied,  he  hardly  knew  what  he 
preached ;  he  had  no  time  to  study.  The  many  years  he  had  spent 
m  diligent  preparation,  and  his  prevailing  absorption  in  divine 
things,  nobly  qualified  him  to  preach  without  effort..  The  drop- 
ping of  his  lips  were  as  choice  silver.  •   - 

He  was  a  mark  for  many  archers.  They  emptied  their  quivers 
on  him ;  he  was  sore  wounded  by  their  calunmies ;  but  he  **  shook 
off  the  venomous  beasts,"  and  lived,  serving  Christ,  approved  of 
God  and  acceptable  to  men. 

The  publications  of  Tennent,  like  ^^  the  fourth  part  of  the  dust 
of  Jacob,"  are  not  to  be  numbered.  The  earliest  seems  to  have 
been  a  sermon  preached  in  New  York  in  March,  1734 ;  in  1735| 
"  A  Solemn  Warning  to  a  Secure  World  from  the  God  of  terrible 
majesty;  or,  the  Presumptuous  Sinner  detected,  his  Pleas  consi- 
dered, and  his  Doom  displayed;"  to  which  is  added  the  life  of  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Tennent.  "  The  Necessity  of  Religious 
Violence  to  Durable  Happiness,"  preached  at  Perth  Amboy,  June 
29,  1735;  two  sermons  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  sincere 
sanctification,  contrition,  and  an  acceptable  appreciation  of  a  suf- 
fering Saviour,  preached  at  New  Brunswick  in  July  and  August, 
173G.  A  volume  of  his  sacramental  discourses  was  printed  ill 
Boston,  in  1739;  his  sermon  on  an  "Unconverted.  Ministry,"  in 
1740;  on  the  "Priestly  Office  of  Christ,"  preached  at  NewBruna- 
wick,  in  1741 ;  on  the  death  of  Captain  Grant,  in  1756;  on  "Pub- 
lic Fasting," in  1749;  on  "Religious  Zeal,"  in  1750;  on  the  "Duty 
of  being  Quiet,"  and  at  the  Opening  of  the  synod,  in  1759.  Efe 
was  struck  by  lightning ;  and  the  eagerness  of  some  to  proclaim  it 
as  a  iudgment  led  him  to  preach  a  sermon  and  print  it,  on  the 
"Righteousness  of  the  Scribes,"  in  1740;  his  Moravian  sermonSi 
in  1742;  "The  Examiner  Examined,"  in  1743;  on  a  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  on  another  public  occasion,  and  a  third  on  Admiral  Mat- 
thews*s  victory,  in  1744 ;  on  the  success  of  the  expedition  against 
Louisburg,  in  1745. 

He  published,  in  1746,  a  volume  of  twenty-three  sermons  on  import- 
ant subjects,*  embracing  "Man's  Chief  End,"  "The  Divine  Authority 
of  the  Scriptures,"  "The  Divine  Attributes,"  and  "The  Trinity.^' 

A  French  privateer  came  into  Delaware  Bay  in  December,  1747. 
The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  met  in  the  New  Meeting-house,  and 
formed  an  association  for  defence.  Tennent  preached  to  them 
from  Exodus  xv.  8 : — "  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war."  A  large  nimi- 
ber  of  copiesf  lay  unsold  when  the  Britbh  held  the  city«  and  were 
torn  up  for  cartridges.     The  sermon  being  attacked,  he  published| 

W^ .  I  -^  11  -  I  ----■■--      IT       ■  X 

*  It  i«  Mid  to  hare  had  "a  florid  preface'*  affixed  bj  tix  diTines. 
t  I^J*>  Penn^jlTaiiiA  Hbtorical  CoUectioiia. 
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withm  a  month,  "Defensive  War  consistent  with  Christianity/* 
—the  animadrersions  on  which  he  repelled,  in  1748,  by  a  third 
pamphlet : — "  Defensive  War  Defended.*' 

In  1748,  he  printed  a  Fast-sermon,  and  one  preached  before  a 
sacramental  solemnity;  in  1749,  on  the  "Display  of  Divine  Jus- 
tice in  the  Propitiatory  Sacrifice  of  Christ;"  in  1756,  one  before 
Captain  Yanderspiegers  company ;  in.  1758,  several  on  importai^t 
subjects ;  and,  amid  his  closing  days,  he  issued  an  "Address  on  the 
Late  Invasion  of  American  Liberty  by  the  Stamp  Act."  Most  of 
these  are  very  rare,^beine  scattered  in  public  libraries.  They  are 
all  creditable  to  his  abilities,  were  serviceable  in  their  time,  and, 
having  served  their  generation,  have  passed  into  oblivion. 


ARCHIBALD  McCOOK 


Was  received  as  a  student  from  Ireland,  by  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery, in  March,  1726,  and  was  licensed,  September  13,  having  sub- 
seribed  the  Westminster  Confession.  He  was  sent  to  Kent,  in 
Delaware,  embracing  Dover,  St.  Jones,  and  Mother  Hill,  was  called 
March  28, 1727,  and  ordained  June  7.  Houston  proclaimed,  and 
Thomson  preached.     He  died  before  September. 

The  desolate  Condition  of  the  people  in  Kent  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  presbytery  in  1714.  Anderson  was  sent  as  a  monthly 
supply ;  Oelston  went  as  a  candidate,  in  1715 ;  and  the  next  year 
they  had  occaisional  supplies  in  connection  with  Cedar  Creek,  in 
Sussex.  Cross  preached  for  them  monthly  for  several  years, 
and  Hook,  Thomas  Evans,  Steward,  and  Hutcheson  visited  them. 
They  bad  also  Mr.  Peter  Finch,  probably  from  England,  for  a  sea- 
son.    After  McCook's  death,  they  had  supplies  for  several  years; 


EBENEZER  PEMBERTON, 

Thb  son  of  one  of  the  pastors  in  Boston,  was  bom  in  1704,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1721.  When  licensed,  he  was  employed 
as  chaplain  at  Castle  William.  "^ 

#  Robbina'B  Second  Chnroh,  Bostim. 
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On  the  dismission  of  Anderson,  he  was  sent  by  the  Boston  minis- 
ters to  New  York  ;  and,  at  the  request^  of  the  congregation,  made 
in  April,  they  ordained  him  in  his  native  town,  Augnst  9,  1727. 
Colman  preaehed  the  sermon,*  from  Mark  ix,  38.  He  dwelt  on  the 
young  man's  leaving  his  beloved  mother,  and  the  city  in  which  hia 
father  had  laboured;  on  hi^  being  called  to  tlie  head-city  of  a  pro- 
vince ;  and  on  the  goodness  of  God  in  having  formed  and  endowed 
him  for  his  service,  and  inclined  and  spirited  him  for  this  distant 
and  important  work.  He  reminded  him  of  the  hand  of  God  in 
uniting  the  affections  of  the  flock  on  him,  and  presents,  as  a  motive 
to  faithfulness,  the  piety  of  his  parents  and  grandparents.  He 
bids  him  prepare  the  beaten  oil  and  the  sweet  incense  for  the  sano* 
tuary,  contend  earnestly  against  the  common  errors  of  the  day, 
maintain  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  established  from  the 
beginning,  assert  expressly  the  Trinity,  the  true  and  real  Godhead 
of  Jesus,  and  justification  by  faith,  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  urge  the  duty  of  family  worship  and  family  govern- 
ment. He  concludes,  "  The  God  of  New  £i^land,  before  whom 
our  fathers  walked,  go  with  you  and  give  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
to  thee  and  to  thy  seed." 

The  New  York  congregation  informed  the  synod  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  all  Dr.  Nicoirs  proceedings,  and  desired  tikem  to  ad* 
mit  Pemberton  as  a  member.  This  the}'  declined  to  do,  but  nol 
out  of  any  disrespect  to  him.  They  appointed  a  committee  (all 
New  Englanders)  to  settle  the  difference,  between  the  Presbytery 
of  Lgn^  Island  and  the  congregation.  The  difficulty  was  settled 
by  causmg  In^lis,  Blake,  ana  Leddell  to  make  over  by  deed  all 
their  right  to  the  meeting-house  to  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and 
to  Dr.  NicoU,  in  trust  for  the  congregation ;  and  by  requiring  NicoU 
to  release  those  three  from  all  bonds  and  (obligations  they  were 
under  to  him  on  account  of  that  property ;  and  by  exacting  of  him 
a  bond  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  not 
to  alienate  his  right  therein,  and,  when  reimbursed,  to  transfer  all 
his  right  to  them.  They  required  also  a  bond  from  him  of  two 
thousand  pounds  to  Pierson;  Cross,  and  Dickinson,  obliging  him- 
self to  concur  with  persons  appointed  by  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  in 
selling  such  pews  as  the  majority  of  the  congregation  chose.  The 
congregation  was  allowed  to  choose  five  representatives  or  managers 
of  the  property.  Pemberton,  at  his  request,  was  received  as' a 
member,  by  the  committee,  without  hearing  what  the  presbytery 
had  to  offer.  The  synod  refused  to  sanction  his  reception,  and 
then  proceeded  unanimously  to  receive  him,  leaving  it  to  him  and 
the  congregation  to  join  what  presbytery  they  pleased. 

In  1735,  he  was  moderator  of  the  conmiission  at  the  trial  of 


*  MaeiMhiif etts  Historioal  SocUtj't  library. 
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Etemp^;   and  his  sermon  on  that  occasion,  from  Luke  vii.  35, 
beinff  cavilled  at,  he  published  it. 

Whitefield  came  to  New  York  in  November,  1739,  and  was 
denied  the  use  of  the  court-house.  The  commissary,  before  being 
asked,  refused  him  the  church.  Dominie  Boel  declined  to  admit 
him  to  the.  Dutch  Church,  and  Whitefield  would  not  officiate  in 
the  meeting-house  tendered  bj  the  Presbyterians.  He  attended 
Trinity  Church  in  the  morning,  and  preached  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  fields,  and  in  the  evening  in  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house. 
Pemberton  wrote  to  him,  that  he  had  left  the  town  under  a  uni- 
Tersal  concern ;  and  that,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  he  had 
appointed  a  iecture.  Many  were  deeply  affected ;  and  some  of 
Ij^e  loose  and  profligate  were  ashamed,  and  set  on  reformation.  . 

Whitefield*  wrote  to  him,  November  28,  1739,  "  I  have  been 
much  concerned,  since  I  saw  you,  lest  I  behaved  not  with  that 
humility  towards  you  which  is  due  from  a  babe  to  a  father  in 
Chnst ;  but  you  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  meet  with  success  and 
not  be  puflfed  up  with  it>  and,  therefore,  if  any  such  thing  was  dis- 
cernible in  my  conduct,  oh,  pity  me,  and  pray  to  the  Lord  to  heal 
xny  pride.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  desire  to  learn  of  Jesus 
to  be  meek  and  lowly  in  heart;  but  my  corruptions  are  so  strong, 
Vid  my  employ  so  dangerous,  that  I  am  afraid." 

He  wrote  from  Upper  Marlborough,  December  8,  "  Till  now  I 
have  had  neither  time  nor  leisure  to  i^wer  your  kind  letter. 
Blessed  be  God,  who  has  opened  the  heart  of  some  of  his  people 
at  New  York  to  receive  the  word !  May  he  enable  you  to  waterf 
what  his  own  right  hand  hath  planted,  and  grant  to  your  labours  a 
divine  increase !  Oh  that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  send  forth 
elperimental  labourers  into  his  harvest!  for  I  fear, among  you,  as 
well  as  in  other  places,  th^re  are  many  who  are  well  versed  in  the 
doctrines  of  grace,-^having  learned  them  at  the  university, — but 
notwithstanding  are  heart-hypocrites  and  enemies  to  the  power  of 
ffodliness.  I  use  this  freedom,  because  I  love  simplicity.  I  con- 
fess I  am  but  a  child  in  grace  as  well  as  years. 

At  his  second  visit,  October,  1740,  "the  Holy  Ghost  came 
down  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind." 

Dr.  Nicoll^  wrote  to  Nicholas  Spence,  agent  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  that  "  the  effects  were  visible  in  the  town,  particularly 
in  our  congregation  and  in  my  own  family.  Little  children  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Pemberton  to  his  lodgings,  weeping,  and  anxiously  con- 

*  Wliit^ficld*8  Letters. 

f  Pemberton  had  set  np  a  lecture,  on  account  of  the  increased  desire  for  re- 
Ugioiu  iostmction.  Steward,  in  his  published  journal,  soofTs  at  this,  and  says, 
**  Some  p/etend  to  water  what  God  has  planted,  bj  setting  up  lectures :  thej  daub 
with  ontempered  mortar,  and  say  there  is  no  need  of  giving  an  account  of  your 


eonTersion." 


X  Qillies's  Collections. 
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cerned  about  the  salvation  of  their  bouIs.  The  good  Lotd  hath 
stirred  up  Gilbert  and  William  Tennent,  Bturr,  Mills,  (of  Ripton,) 
Leonard,  (of  Goshen,)  a&d  Davenport,  and  spirited  tnem,  in  his 
mcrcj,  to  water  it ;  but  Satan  is  using  (May  20,  1741)  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  drive  some  of  them  to  extremes."  Pemberton  was 
sent  for  to  Connecticut  College,  and  preached  twice  a  day  while 
absent.  He  printed  his  sermon  preached  at  Yale,  April  19, 
1741,  immediately  after  Tennent's  visit.  The  subject  was,  ^^Know 
Christ." 

In  May,  he  attended  the  synod,  with  his  elder,  Nathaniel 
Hazard;*^  and  both  signed  the  protest  against  the  excluaion  of 
the  New  Brunswick  party.  Hazard  sat  in  synod  as  an  elder  in 
1728.  His  place  of  business  was  at  the  store  of  Thomas  Noble, 
at  the  ^'  Old  Slip:"  he  advertises  ^^ likely  negroes,  and  a  prime  lot 
of  old  Cheshire  cheese.** 

Pemberton  preached,  September  13,  1742,  at  Stratfield,  Oon- 
necticut,  on  the  duty  of  committing  our  souls  to  God,  from 
2  Tim.  i.  12.  This  discourse  was  pfinted,  as  also  the  funeral  ser* 
mon  of  Dr.  Nicoll,  his  valued  friend,  the  churoh*8  benefactor.f 

A  petition  was  addressed  by  the  congregation,  March  12,  1746, 
to  the  associated  ministers  of  Boston,  seeking  liid  to  enlarge  the 
church.     A  copy  of  this  document  is  preserved  in   Dr.  Stiles'e 

Eapers,  signed  by  J.  Royal,  William  Smith,  Jeremiah  Owen,  Wil- 
am  Eagles,  Joseph  Milljkin,  P.  Jackson,  and  P.  V.  B.  Livingston^ 
They  state  that,  when  the  church  was  first  built,  there  were  not 
more  than  seventy  or  eighty  belonging  to  it ;  that  differences  grew 
up  among  the  original  undertakers  of  the  building,  and  that  for 
four  years  after  Pemberton*s  settlement,  the  congregation  con- 
tinuea. small:  after  a  time,  six  of  the  eight  windows  were  glaied, 
having  before  been  boarded.  In  1739,  showers  of  heavenly  influ- 
ence descended,  with  an  increase  of  gifts  in  the  minister.  The 
congregation  grew  till  the  floor  was  filled  and  three  galleries ;  and 
now  they  needed  to  repair,  enlarge,  and  add  a  steeple  and'  bell. 
Being  about  to  engage  an  assistant  minister,  they  would  be 
unable,  if  not  aided,  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  refitting  the 
house. 

The  years  from  1740  to  *50  were  years  of  rapid  increase. 
Mr.  Cumming  was  settled  as  assistant  minister.  Whitefield  was 
in  New  York  eight  days  in  the  summer  of  1747.  "  People  flock 
rather  more  than  ever:  the  Lord  vouchsafes  us  solemn  meet- 
ings.*' 

*  A  natiTe  of  Newtown,  Long  Island,  and  descendant  firom  one  of  the  earlj  set- 
tlers there.  His  son,  Nathaniel  Hazard,  was  the  friend  and  constant  correapondeikt 
of  Dr.  Bellamy ;  his  second  son,  Samuel,  was  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia^  and  a 
Bteadfnst  and  inyaluablc  member  of  the  Second  Church. 

f  Dr.  Sprague's  Collection  at  Princeton.  / 
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He  wroi6  to  Pemberton  from  London,  IKToTeniber  14,  1748, 
^uving  hivBL  to  oome  thilher  And  solicit  funds  for  Nassau  Hall.  In 
ITWy  the  Synod'  of  Philadelphia  had  endeavoured  to*  prevail  on 
turn  to  ^^  go  home  to  Europe"  to  obtain,  funds  for  erecting  a  semi- 
10^7^  Xhe  Synod  of  Nev  York,  in  1751,  proposed  it  to  nim:  he 
had*^  no  family  at.  the  time,  and  was  willing  to  go ;  and  a  com^ 
jkiittee  was  sent  ^*  fanmediately"  to  treat-  with  his  people.. 

.  It  was  hist  settled  purpose  to  iiave  gone;  but  his  people  and 
iMr.  Gumming  hindered  it^-  Hia*  intention  of  going  caus^  great 
fUieaBin^SB  among  his  people,  and  created  disMitisfaction  towards 
lam  in  the  mihds  of  some. 

Sv  death  and  removal,^  he  was  -left  without  an  elder  or  deaoon. 
Mr.  Hasard  removed  to  Philadelphia.  On  the-death  of  Dr.  Niooll, 
imsteetf  were  chosen  to  mana^  the  affafrs,  by  those  who  were 
bound  for  the. payment  of  the  cnurch  debts,  and  out  of  their  own 
Aomber.  Troubles  arose.  The  trustees  complained  because  Pem- 
Jt^erton  insisted  on  having,^  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  seat  in  their 
J^ard  and  a  voice  in  the  temporal  affair^.  The  matters  in  contro^ 
^rersy  passed  from-  the  presbytery  to  the  synod  in  176S.  They 
iie^ided  that  the  church*  property  belonged  to  thoee,>  without  dis^ 
.iinction  of  name  or  .nation,  who  conformed  to  the  ffeneral  plan  of 
Ad  Scottish  Ghiirch,  as  practised  by  the  New  Yonc  Synod ;  thalt 
Aa  pastors  had  no  right,  by  virtue  of  their  ^oe,  Uf  preside  over 
.4he  board  of  trastees,  and  that  Camming  was  imprudent  in  insist- 
ing on  doing  so ;  that  the.  trustees  had  acted  faithfully  and  much 
4o  the  advantage  of  the  churbfa*-  They  commended  *  Cummin t 
lot  insisting  that  parents  who  present  children  for  baptism  shaU 
firay  in  theur  famities,  and  condemned  the  plan  of -carrying  round 
tk  paper  to  get  subscriptions  to  introduce  a  new  version  of  rsalms. 
Davies,  Finley,  and  Beatty,  as  a  committee,  after  careful  inquiry, 
nominated  Israel*  Horsefield  and  David  Vanhorne  ;S  and  they  were 
elected  elders.  Though  empowered  to  recommend  WattsV  Fsaims 
if  they  thought  proper,  the  committee  'declined-  to  do  so,  recom- 
bending  to  both  parties  moderation  and  forbearance. 
.  In  1753,  Pemberton  was  blamed  by  some  of  the  people  for 
aeglecting  family  visiting,  the  session  for  introducing  Watts  of 
iheir  own  aooord,  and  both,  ministers  for  neigleatihe  to  recommend 
the  Catechism  in  baptism,  and  for  praying  wnen  ashed  at  funerals. 
This  was  a  matter  of  intolerable  offence  to  the  Scotsmen :  they 
bonld  not  endure  ^^  orations"  at  funerals.  The  committee  dis- 
miaaed  these  charges,  and  lamented  the  injurious  and  contemptuous 
■  I  ■  ■  ■ — - 

*  Mrs.  Catharine  Pemberton  died  in  Jane,  1751,  haying,  in  her  last  years, 
passed  through  **  Tery  melancholy  scenes  of  sfliotioB  and  pam." 
f  Jonathan  Edwards  to  Erskine. 

{MS.  Records  of  Tmstees  of  New  Terk  Gongregatioii. 
DsTid  Van  Home  dietf  {foTember  18,  177^  aged  sixty^hree. 
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treatment  on  both  sides.  No  one  opposed  Cumming's  request  to 
be  dismissed ;  but  a  number  of  gentlemen  strongly  remonstrated 
against  giving  up  Pemberton.  The  committee  advised  him  to 
stay  for  a  Khue,  and  make  a  further  trfal;  and,  if  at  the  end  of  a 
month  he  had  no  socceBS  in  healing  the  divisions,  he  Jiras  to  be 
released. 

Visiting  Boston,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  New  Briek 
Church,  and  immediately  wrote*  to  4;he  synod^  desiring  that  he 
might  be  set  at  liberty..  He  was  dismissed;  and  the  Presbyteiw 
of  New  York  addressedf  a  letter  of  high  commendation  in  his 
favour  to  the  ministers  of  Boston.  He  was  instaUed,  March  % 
1754.  He  was  greatly  admilred;  and  his  preaching  was  largely 
attended.      But,  towards   the   spproach  of  the   Revolution,  his 

S^ple,  being  sealous  Whigs,  were  pained  by  the  sight  of  Qovemor 
utchinson  m  the  front  pew,  and  standing  high,  in  the  esteem  of 
their  minister.  They 'Withdrew;  but  the  favour  of  Hutchinson 
preserved  the  church  ^edifice  from  the  desecration  and  ruin  whiek 
befell  th0  other  places  of  worship.  His  salary  was  poorly  paid^ 
and  he  generously  forgave  the  arrears.  The  Baptiists,-  being  with- 
ovft  a  house,  were  welcomed  to  an  equal  use  of  the  church, — ^Br. 
StiUman  preaching  alternately  ^Rrith.  the  pastor.  A  vain  attempt 
had  b^n  made  to  secure  the  Rev.  William  Temient,'  Jr.,  aftei^ 
wards  of  Gh^leston,  as  a  colleague.  Tha  want  was,  in  a  me^ 
sure,  supplied  by  the  Rev.  John  Lathrop,  of  the  New  North 
Church,  whose  dongregatioif  had  been  despoiled  of  the^  sanotuaiy 
by  the  British ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Pemberton,  the  two  societies 
united.  The  pastoral  relation  of  Pemberton  was  virtually  dis- 
solved in  February,  1774:  from  that  date  he  received  no  salary. 
Daring  the  war  ne  .retired  to  Andover,  and.  died,  September  9, 
J1779.  , 

Dr.  Chauncey  told  PresidJent  Stiles  that  Pemberton  would  go 
to  the  death  for  Edwards's  distinguishing  tenet :— refusing  4)hurck 
privileges  to  the  unregenerate. 

He  published  his  sermons  at  the  ordination  of  Wilmot  and 
Brainerd.  In  1750,  he  printed  a  memoir^  of  his  mother,  as  a 
preface  to  her  ^^  Meditations,'*  and  dedicated  it  to  her  third  bus* 
band, — Henry  Lloyd,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Queen's  Village.  Her 
second  husband  was  John  Campbell,  of  Boston,  the  publisher  of 
the  first  newspaper  in  that  town. 

He  corresponded  with  Doddridge.  One  of  his  letters,  dated 
December  16,  1743,§  is  preserved ;  it  was  in  answer  to  «n  inqmiy 


*  MS.  Hecordt  of  the  Trosteet. 

f  Dr.  Robbihs'8  History  of  Seoond  Chiir^  Bocton. 

MassachosetU  Historical  Sooietjr*^  Librarj. 

Doddridge  Gonespoadenoe,  Igr  Hnmplurfji.. 
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oonoeminc  -the  ihjiistice  siid  ta  have  been  done  to  the  Moramiifl 
by  the  Dissenters  in  America*.     H«' denies  that  there  was  any 

Srounxl  for  ^nch  a  story.  ^^With  vBj  they  are  evidently  en- 
eayonring  to  draw  off  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the 
BOimdeat  and  most  zealous  ministers  in  these  parts."  ^  His  yalned 
firiend,  Mr.  Noble,  had  already  forsaken  him. 

Davies  9aid,  <^  Mr.  Price  is  -by  far  the  beet  orat<>r  I  have 
heard  in  London.  '  He  is  an  affable,  affectionate  gentleman,  and 
IB  the  likest  man  to  Mr.  Pemberton,  both  in  conversatittn  and  in 
the  pulpit,  that  I  luiye  seen.".  The  Hon.  William  Bmith,  father 
of  the  historian,  said,  ^^  His  deficiency  in  deliyery  was  natural^ 
but  surprisingly  mended  ^th  great  pains  taken.!' 


••      I  V  '     **     .  .   '    ^' 


DANIEL  ELMER 

• 

Was  bom  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  1690,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1713.  He  married  soon  after,  and,  ''for  some  time,  car- 
ried on  the  work  of  the  ministry"  in  Brookfield,"^  Massachusetts. 
The  General  Court  allowed  the  town  twenty  pounds  for  three 
ye^s,  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  gospel.  Elmer  received  only  half 
of  thi9  encouragement,  haying  left  before  1715.  Where  he  spent 
the  next  twelve  years  is  not  known.  In  1728,  he  settled  at  Fair- 
field, in  Cohanzy.  At  the  declaring  for  the  Confession,  in  1729| 
he  was  the  only  minister  who  professed  himself  unprepared  to  act. 
Time  was  granted  him  to  consider;  and  the  n^xt  year  lie  in- 
formed the.  synod  that  he  had  declared  before  the  presbytery  his 
cordial  adoption  of  the  Confession  and  the  Catechism. 

Whitefield  visited  West  Jersey  in  the  spring  of  1740.  Gilbert 
Tennent  was  there  in  the  summer;  and,,  while  Whitefield  was 
Dreaching  (November  J  9)  on  Wednesday,  the  Holy  Ghost  came 
down  ''Uke  a  mighty  rushing  wind*'  at  Cohanzy.  Some  thou- 
sands were  present.  The  whole  congregation  was  moved,  and  two 
cried  out. 

At  the  separation  in.  1741,  Elmer  and  his  elder,  Jonathan 
Fithian,  though  present  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions,  s^ms  t^ 
have  gone  home  before  the  Protest  was  introduced.  He,  ad- 
hered to  the  Qld  Side.  The  congregation  divided:  even  his  own 
son  occasionally  went  0  Greenwich  to  hear  Andrew  Hunter^ 

Finley  spent  much  time  in  the  vicinity ;   and  New  Brunswick 

■  ■     '  ■  t   .       ■ '  '        ■ ' '     ■        '       '  *■ 

*  TlM  EtT.  Dr.  Jofeph  J.  Foot'a  HUloriesl  IHiooiifae  si  BrottkMd. 
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Presbytery  was  constantly  importuned  for  8i!ippKei^  abd  tkeir  moat 
promising  candidates  .were  sent  to  Gohansy.  ;   : 

At  Elmer's  request,  Cowell,  McHenry^-and  Kinkaid  were  sent 
by  the  synod,  in  September^  1754,  to  endeayour  to  remove  the 
difficulties  he  complained  of  in  his  congregation ;  but  all  proceed* 
ings  were  stayed  by  his  death.  He  *lieB  buried  in  .the  Old  New 
England  town-graveyard,  with  this  inscription  :*— - 

^^  In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Elmer,  late  pastor  of  Christ'i 
Church  in  this  place,  who  departed  thb  life,  January  14,  1765| 
•gpd  sixtv-^ve  years." . 

Dr.  Ahson  wrote  to  President  Stiles,  July  20, 1765,  informing 
him  that  the  two  parts  of  Elmer's  congregation  had  united  on  his 
death,  and  introducing  Mr.  Thomas  Ogden,  whom  they  had  sent  as 
their  messenger  to  Connecticut  to  procure  a  minister. 

Elmer  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Parsons,  of 
West  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  sister  of  the  Bev.  Jonathan 
Parsons,  of  Newburyport;  she  was  the  mother  of  tliree'sons  and 
four  daughters.  His  second  wife  was  a  Webster,  the  mother  of 
two  sons  and  three  daughters. '  ^ 

His  son  Daniel  was  bom  in  1714,  and  was  the  father  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  and  General  Ebenezer  Elmer. 


HUGH  STEVENSON, 

A  STUDENT  6f  t"heol6ffy  from  Ireland,  was  received  under  the 
care  of  Newcastle  Presbytery,  May  11,  1726,  and  was  licensed, 
September  13.  Hfe  was  sent  from  time  to  time  to  supply  Lower 
Octorara  (now  Nottingham)  and  Newcastle  and  Lewestown.  He 
was  called  to  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  March  26,  1728,  Edmund 
Cropper  being  the  commissioner.  He  accepted  the  call  in  June; 
Anderson,  Thomson,  and  Houston  were  appointed  to  ex;amine  his 
'discourse,  and  Thomson,  Stewart,  and  McCook  to  proceed  with 
his  trials.     He  was  ordained  before  June,  1729. 

In  1733,  while  preaching  in  Virginia,  he  received  harsh  and 
injurious  treatment  from  some  gentlemen.  A  copy  of  his  repre- 
sentation was- sent  by  the  synod  to  the  Church  of  Scotlamd,  and 
aid  was  asked  to  maintain  some  itinerant  ministers  in  Virginia  and 
elsewhere ;  and  especially  was  that  venerable  body  urgwl  to  use 
its  influence  with  the  Government  to  lay  "a  restraint  upon  some 

t;entlemen  in  said  neighbouring  province  as  may  discouriige  them 
rom  hampering  our  miasionanea  by  illegal  prosecutiona." 
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in*  1789  or  '40,  he  opened'  a  grammar-seliool  in  PhiladMphiai 
being  a  teacher  of  high' reputation.*  Just  before  the  introdubtioil 
of.  the  Protest  in  1741,  he  was  suspended  by  the  synod,  harine 
otiiitted  hii^  ministry  and  fallen,  in  to  some  irregularities;  He  diea 
before  May,  1744.  .        .       » 


JOHN  ,WILSON,  ^ 

A  MINISTER  from  Ireland^  .^^  ooiaing  providentially  into  thesf 
parts/-  presented  his  credentials  to  the  synod  in  1729,  and, was 
unanimously  receiyed.  ^e  preached  at  Lower  Octorara,  and  mad^ 
a  strong  party  in  his  favour.  The  Presbytery  of  Newcast;le  reoeived^ 
January  27,  ^.730,  a  letter  from  Armagh  Presbytery  concerning 
I^m ;  and  th^y  resolved  not  to  employ  hmi.  He  was  then  preachr 
ing  at  Newcastle  with  much  acceptance,  and.  a  misunderstandioff 
sprung  up  between  the  con^egation  and  the  presbytery  in.rcg^ra 
to  him.  Robert  Gordon,  f  Ju<§e  of  NewQ^tl€^  County  Court,  and 
Probate  of  Wills,  wrote  to  the  synod  to  interj^ose  in  the  breach. 
Ihid  brought  under  review  the  presbytery's  action^  and  the  synod 
judged  that  they  hadliot  acted  with  any  severity,  towards  him,  bu( 
rather  the  contrary.  He  removed  soon  after  to  Boston,  and  died 
there,  January  6,  1733,  aged  sixty-six.  '    . 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Bev.  John  Wilson  was  his  son,  who  wa^ 
born  in  Ulster  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  im 
Chester,  New  Hampshire,  in  1734,  and  who  died  there,  February 
J,  1779,  ^ged  seventyniix. . 


EBENEZER  GOULD, 

A  ti ATIVE  of  New  Enriand,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1723,  and 
became  the  minister  of  Greenwich,  in  tiohanzy,  about  the  time 
Elmer  settled  in  Fairfield,  in  1727. 

In  1736,  Philadelphifk  Presbytery  was  informed  of  difficulties  in 
his  congregation;  and,  he  being  absent. at  the  time  set  for  consider- 
ing the  case,  they  heard  the  complainants  on  two  points  :— 

1.  Whether  it  be  lawful  in  any  case  to  have  evidence  which  U 
to  be  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  case,  sworn  before  a  magistrate  ? 
■■  «= ' 1 — a     ^ 

'      •  Mill6r*8  Life  of 'Rodgcrs. 

t  He  died,  Aqptenbeiv  1786^  «'a  maa  mmtlt  beloTed." 
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2.  Whether  a  oongrc^^tion  or  a  private  member  may,  'after 
proper  means  ofied,  com{Mam  of  their  miniBter  to  the  presbj^ery  ? 

An  aflSnnative  answer  was  given^  and  the  complainants  weni 
home;  and,  th^  day  after,  Gould  came.  The  others  irere  dent  foe 
to  return,  but  in  vain.  It  was  all  happily  reconciled  soon  after, 
having  grown  out  of  Gould's  saying  that,  if  he  had  'money  he 
would  go  to  England.  No  notice  was  taken  of  it  at  the  time,  and 
when  he  afterwards  expressed  his  scruples  freely  about  ^^the 
Presbyterian  way"  in  some  things,  it  was  surmised  that  only 
poverty  kept  him  from  going  to  England  and  taking  orders. 

Further  difficulties  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1739,  and  he 
removed  without  being  dismissed,  and  was  installed  in  1740  at 
Cutchogue^  Suffolk  couiity .  Long  Island. 

He  united  in  April,  1,747,  irith  Ebenezer  White,  of  Bridge- 
hampton,  Nathaniel  Mather,  of  Acqncbague,  Ebenezer  Prime,  of 
Huntingdon,  Sylvanus  White,  of  Southampton,  and  $aantiel  Bnell, 
of  East  Hampton,  in  forming  Suffolk  Presbytery.  A  member*  of 
Gould's  church  was  present,  and  approved  of  the  plan,  though  not 
delegated  by  the  brethren.  The  majority  being  rigid  Congrega- 
ti(>nalists,'a  crisis  ensued:  separations,  divisions,  and  alienations 
left  him  with  no  prospect  of  stipport  or  of  usefulness.  He  and 
they  mutually  agreed  to  part.  • 

No  intimation  is  given  that  the  Great.  Revival  was  felt  al 
Cutchogue ;  it  doubtless  was,  and  the  reparation  was  owing  not  to 
thQ  matter  of  church  government,  but  to  the  peculiar  views  of 
those  yrho  were  carried  away  by  Davenport  in  the. outset  of  his 
career,  and  who  abjured  him  when  he  renounced  his  errors.  They 
formea  separate  churches  throughout*  the  east  end  of  theislandi 
which  bear  to  this  day  the  name  6?  Strict  Congregational  churches; 
the  strictness  being  in  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  and  exact- 
ness of  discipline  of  the  primitive  era. 

He  removed  to  Middlefield,  the  southwest  part  of  Middletown, 
then  newly  organized  into  a  society,  and  was  installed,  October  10, 
1747.  He  removed  in  1756,  and  died  in  Granville,  MassachusettSi 
in  1778. 


ELEAZER  WALES 


Is  not  mentioned  in  the  published  genealogy,  of  the  Wales 
family,  though  undoubtedly  sprung  from  it. 

Nathaniel  Wales,  who  settled  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1636,  was  the  father  of  Timothy,  whose  son  Eleazer  was  ■  born 

•  Frima't  Hbtoiy  of  Loof  IslftBd. 
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^*25th,  Tenth  month,  1657.'"  He  was  probably  either  the  father 
or  grandfather  of  Eleazer  Wales,  who  ffradaated  at  Yak  in  1727) 
and  settled  at  AHentown^-  New  Jersey,  in  1730. 

Crosswicks,  or  Grossweeksung,  was  an  early  Quaker  settlement. 
Ajfk  Epiqcoj^al  church  was  proposed  to>  be  erected  there  in  1702. 
Morgan  probably  refers  to  it  when,  in  his  Catin  letter  to  Mather, 
in  1721,  be  speaks  of  two  eongregations  suddenly  grown  up  twenty 
)niles  from'ireehold,  and  where  formerly  were  pnnr  seven  I^resby-- 
tarian  families^  He  i>dgan  to  preach  there  in  May,  1720,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  Walton.  The  Presbyterians  had  a  meeting- 
house before  1722.  In  178t),  thet  synod  considered  a  supplication 
from  Crosswioks,*  and  directed  Andrews  to  reply.  W^les  soou: 
after  settled  there;  but  be  asked  leave,  September  19,  1734,  of 
Philadelphia  Presbytery,  to  resign,  on  account  of  inadequate  dtp- 
port:  his  statement  being  confinned  by  the  representative  of  the 
eongregatioh,  Mr.  Ingliss,  he  was  dismissed.  He  was  directed  to 
join  with  Andrews  in  writing  to  the  Rector  of  Yale  for  a  minister 
to  visit  the  destitutions  of  West  Jersey.  He  was  called  to  Mill- 
itone,  September  19^  1785,  and  joined  East  Jersey  Presbytery, 
within  the  bounds  of  which  it  lay. 

He  was  one  of  die  first  members,  of 'New  Brunswick  Presby- 
tery, and  the  only  New  Englander,  besides  Treat,  who  was  ex* 
ohided  by  the  Protest.  He  is  mentioned  incidentaUy,  once  or 
twice,  in  Whitefield's  Journal,  as  having  come  .to  Amwell  and  New 
Brunswick  to  meet  him.  His  nhme  is  also  seen  in  Brainerd's 
diary,  among  the  contributors  to*  the  support*  of  his  mission. 
Kingston  is  entered  as  giving  X6  11«. 

No-  notice  appears  c?  Kingston  or.  Millstone  among  the  con- 
gregations  highly  favoured  during  the  Revival. 

Walea  died  in  1749.   ' 


.  RICHARD  TREAT, 

'Born  at  Milford,  Gonnecticnt,  September  25,  1708,  was  a  de* 
aeend&nt  or  near  selative  of  (joiwmor  Robert  Treat,  an  early  set- 
tler of  that  town.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1725,  and  was  or- 
dained by  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  and  installed  pastor  of  Abing- 
don, Pennsylvania,  Dtoember  30,  1731.  Pavid  jSvans  preached 
on  the  occasion,  showing  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  see  a  godly,  con- 
aiderate  man- in  the  ministry. 

Treat,  in  l739,  while  hearing  Whitefield  preach,  was  convinced 
of  his  formdi  state>  notwithstanding  he  held  and  preached  the  doo* 
trines  of  grace. 


40ft  BICHABD  nmiT^' 

Whitefield'*'  was  at  AbiD^don,  April  17^  1740,  and  q^jb,  <'  God- 
has  lately  flhown  mercy  to  him.  He  was  deeply  coiiTinced,  when  I 
was  here  last,  that  he  had  not  experienced  the  saviflg  power  of  the 
gospel.  Soon  after  I  went  away,  he  attempted  lo  preach,  but 
could  not,  and  told  his  people  how  miaerahly  he  had  deceived 
himself  and  them.  He  desired  them  to  pray  for  him,  and,  has 
ever  sincp  continued  to  se^lc  Jesus  Christ,  sorrowing.  He  is  now 
under  deep  convictions  and  a  very  humbling  sense  of  sin.     He 

{reaches  to  usual,  though  he  has  not  a  full  assurance  of  falth^ 
ecause,  be  said,  it  was  best  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  duty.  I 
believe  the  Lord  is  preparing  him  for  great  services.  I  obeierTed 
a  great  presence  of  God  in  our  assembly,  Itnd  the  word  oanae  witk 
a  soul-eon vincing.  and  comforting  power  to  many." 

He  had  before  acted  wi&  the  majority  of  the  synod;  but  now^ 
becoming,  in  their  iudgment,  ^^  a  ringleader  in  destroying  learning 
and  good  order,"  he  was  excluded  in  lt41.  With  nis  neighbour 
Tennent,  of  Neshaminy,  he  joined  New  Brunewick  il^resbytery* 
A  division  in.  the  congregation  ensued;  and,  when  Philadielphia 
Presbytery  met  (March  19,  1742)  at  Abingdon,  Treat  demurred  to 
their  jurisdiction,  and  they  referred  tiie  matter  to  synod.  Jm 
May,  Benjamin  Jones,  Milachi  Jones,  -Archibald  MoGlean,  Ben- 
jamin Armitage,  and  others,  asked  the  presbytery  for  advioe ;  and 
they  were  directed  to  settle  the  matter  as  should  be  most  f#r  the 
glory  of  God.  •  The  next  spring,  the  papers  wbre  laid  before  tke 
synod ;  and,  on  their  recommendation,  the  presbytery  sent  8aj^[ili6l 
to  Abingdon  aa  often  as  they  could. 

Whitefield  often  preached  in  the  mtveyard  to  a  great  'conr 
course  from  all  the  region  round.  Treat's  labours  were  also 
largely  blessed.  *  * 

When  the  Presbyterians  at  Milford,  Goni^ecticut^  asked  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  to  ordain  Jacob  Johnson  for  Iheir  minister, 
they  declined,  but  sent  Treat  to  heal  the  diflfe^ence.  He  failed ; 
for  they  of  Milford,  instead  of  succumbing  to  Congregational 
despotism,  made  out  a  call  for  him,  August  10,  1743;  The  pres- 
bytery advised  him  pot  tp  accept  it,  and  sent  them  Sackett,  of 
Bedford,  Lamb,  of  Baskingridge,  and  Youngs,  of  Southold.  New 
Haven  Associationf  retaliated  by  closing  their  pulpits  against  aQ 
the  members  of  New  Brunswick  riresbytery.  J         » ' 

Treat  published  his  sermon|  preached,  in  1747^  at  the  ordtBft* 
tion  of  Lawrence,  in  the  Forks  of  Delaware,  and  on  the  death  of 
President  Finley. 

In  1751,  Abingdon  Presbytery  was  formed,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  ministers  of  Brunswick  Presbytery  residing  in  Peni^sylvania  ^ad 
West  Jersey.  It  was  merged  in  Philadelphia  ^esbytery  on  theunioik 

*  IfhitefteM's  Jonnuil.  f  Tiwey't  Qreat  AwaktalBf. 
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He  died,  NoTeinber  20, 1778,-8urvMng  many  jears  ietll  who  had 
been  in  our  ministry  before  him,  and  being  reverenced  ae  a. 
peace-make&r  and -a  man  full  of  good  worbs.  He  laboured  to  the 
close  of  his  days,  having  preached  on  '^  the  West  Branch  of  tha 
Forks"  (Allen  township)  shortly  before  his  decease^    . 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Treat,  colleague  with  Dr.  Rodg^s  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  was  his  son.  Another  of  his  sons  was  settled  there 
as  a  physician. 


ROBERT  CATHCART, 

At  LidBNTlXTfiB  from  Ireland,  was  received  by  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery, April  16,  1780,*  and  was  sent  to  supply  Middletown,  Dela' 
waje  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  Brandywine,  Kent,  apd  Lewes,  in 
l>elaware.  In  December,  he  was  called  to  Kent,  but  declined, 
sad  settled  at  l^i'Andywine,  and,- probably,  at  Middletown. 

In  1720,  an  address  from  some  people  in  Birmingham,  on 
Brandywine,  was  read  in  synod,  and  McGill  was  appointed  tO" 
preach  to  them.  The  next  year  they  were. directed  to  apply  to 
Kewcastle  Presbytery,  and  are  described  as  ptJople  on  iBrandy wine^ 
White  Clay,  and  the  north  side  of  Red  Clay.  Laing  Was  the  sup-^ 
pW  of  White  Clav  and  Bfandywine  in  the  spfing  and  summer  of 
1728 ;  and  the  22d  of  August  is  noted  by  the  presbytery  for  a  r€h 
Xparkable  freshet  of  White  Clay  Creek,  as  though  it  "had  risen  io 
its  might  to  wavh  away  all  remembrance  of  Lamg's  Sabbath-day 
bathing.  In  the  "fall,  McQiU  was  there;  and  then  Creaghead 
sern^  t^^em  for  several  years.  In  1727,  they  caHed  the  Rev« 
Patrick  Vance,  of  Burt,  Ireland;  and  the  presbyteiry  (tent  the  caH 
ten  ^^^  ^^  Ireland.  In  1729,  they  had  the  services  of  John  Ten-^ 
|rent»  A  meeting-house  being  contemplated  by  the  people  of 
^raftdywine  and  Middletown,  the  fears  of  White  Clay  Con^ga* 
tion  were  arouaed,  and  the  intervention  of  the  presbytery  was  in- 
voked.    Leave  was  given  them  to  build. 

•  In  1740,  Catkcarl  began  to'  preach  in  Wilmington.*  The 
imdertakers  of  the  meeting-house.  Captain  Chambers  and  Captain 
Hntchinson,  obtained  a  gift  from  the  synod's  fund  of  fifty  pounds^ 
and  a  loan  of  thitt^  pounds. 

Oatbcart    signed  the   Protest   in   1741;     and,  as   Whitefield 

a  •  * 

■  ■  .  mt  .•  '  ,  ■        ■  ■       »  ,  ■  , 

.  *  Thomas  Chftlklejr,  %  Friend,  in  September,  1786,  being  ihere,  bajs,  **  It  is  a 
Hewlj-ietUed  town  on  ChHatlana  Creek,  which,  I  beliere,  will  be  a  flotiiiahing  plaoe 
Ifl^  laliiUtaMi  tika  o«M  !•  live  in  the  Dwr  Of  Qod.*' 
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often  preached  at  WilmingtoA  and  the  vicinity,  his  congvegf  ikm 
divided,  and  the  New-Side  Church  oC  -Lower  Brandywine  jnm 
formed, — his  own,  in  process  of  time,  having  taken  iM  name  of 
Bed  Clay. 

He  died  in  1754.  .  - 


WILLIAM  ORR 

Was  received  by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  as  a  ^student  from  Ire- 
land, November  15,  1730,  and  was  licensed:  before  1782,  they 
ordained  him  pastor  of  Lower  Octorara  or  Nottingham. 

The  Mouth  of  Octorara  began  to  receive  supplies  in  17^ 
and  asked  for  Stevenson  in  1727:  it  soon  after  obtained  oni^>thlrd 
of  Hutchesop's  time.  It  is  frequently  styled  Lower  Octorarai 
and  is  named  Nottingham  for  the  first  time  m  April|  1730.  XTn* 
pleasant  dbputes  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  tl^e  location  of  the 
meetinff-house,  and'  still  more  from  the  desire  of  some  to  have 
John  .Wilson  settled  over  them.  There  were  some  who'^'acm* 
pled  our  way  of  adopting  the  Confession,"  being  shocked  at  the 
possibility  of  hayings  minister  admitted  into  our  conneotidn  wto 
had  a  difficulty  concerning  an  iota  of  it.  . 

Donegal  Presbytery  fprbade  its  members,  in  1732,  to  baptise  or 

{reach  among  the  people  living  between  Nottingham,  Chestnut 
level,  Donegal,  and  Swatara.  . 

Nottingham  informed  the  presbytery,  in  1733,  that  they  .had 
agreed  on  the  following  persons  for  elders,  and  they  were  ap* 

J  roved : — Hugh  Kirkpatrick,  John  Kirkpatrick*  Jamea  Buchanan, 
ohn  Luckie,  John  Moor,  Hugh  Fulton,  David  Patterson,  John 
Smith,  and  John  Mackadoo.  :  ^ 

John  Kirkpatrick  accused  his  minister  (April  3, 173^  of  preach- 
ing  false  doctrine  concerning  election, — alleging  that  he  had  used 
against  it  the  .common  Arminian  flings.  His  explanationa  were 
accepted;  and  a  new  compladnt  was  made  against  him  for  having 
married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  with  a  license*  which  seemed  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  More 
serious  complaints  were  made ;  and  Gillespie,  Thomas  Evans,  aod 
Houston  were  invited  to  sit  as  correspondents  in  considering  dienu 
To  this  Orr  objected ;  but  they  proceeded,  and  acquitted  him, 
though  they  blamed,  his  conduct  during  process  as  insulting,  in* 
decent,  and  reproachful. 

The  synod  sent  a  co^imittee  to  adjudidate  pn  the  9pot.an  appeal 
from  this  sentence  of  acquittaL.     Gillespie,  HotmaaoDi,  ^ureat, 


Thomas  Evana,  and  Andrews  met  ib  November,  1784.  They  ol>*> 
tained  from  the  presbytenr.  an  acknowledgment  that  they  had 
erred  .in  refusing  to  hear  John  Kirkpatrick's  supplication  and  ta 

E're  him  copies  of  certain  papers.  Though  these  refusals  had 
sen  owmg  to  want-  of  time,  and  disturbanqe  i^nong  the  people, 
they  entered  thMr  acknowledgment  on>Xhe  records,  and  all  of  them 
signed  it.  Orr  and  his  session  made^n  acknowledgment  of  harsh- 
ness to  Some  and  undue  lenity  to  other  offenders.  The  committee 
restored  Kirkpatrick  and  hu^  adherentar  to  .church  privileges,  on 
their  acknowlbdgment  of  f  ashneai^  and  imprudence  in  represepting 
their  minister's  doctrine  as  fali^,  and  in  abruptly  %n4  irregularly 
breaking  off  from  the.  session.  .  . 

The  -presbytery  in  the  following  year  declared  that  they  could 
not  give  Orr  a  certificate  of  good  standii^g :  he  ceased,  to  preach, 
and  said  he  would  m^  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  their  certificate. 
He.  then  sued  Paton  and  Steel,  the  representatives  of  the  congre- 

Kion,  on  the  bond  fon  his  salary,  and  harassed  them  sorely. 
3  presbytery  blamed  his  action  as  irregular,  unaccountable,  pro- 
fane, and  disagreeable  to  the  Christian  character.  Being  ^dismissed 
firou  his  charge,  .he  deserted  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  as  a 
fiigitiye  from  £scipline.  He^wae  ordained'*'  by  Gibson,  Bisnop  of 
London,  as  a  deacon^  September  19,  ,1736,  and  was  admitted  to 

Erieats'  orders  ten  days  after.  He  arrived  in  South  Catolina,  from 
ngland,  in  1737,  and  took  charge  of  St.  Philip's  and  St.  Paul's. 
Ijk  March,  1743,  he  reported  that  the  Indian  tribe  of  Gushoes,  once 
iinmbering  a  thousand,  were  reduced  to  sixty-three ;  and  that  the 
mmi^  of  his  communicants  in. his  church  had  increased  from 
eight  to  thirty-four.  In  1746,  Jbe  took  charge  of  St.  Helena  parish^ 
]ii3eaufort,  and  removed^  in  1750,  to  St.  John's,  Colleton.  He  died 
thwre,  in  1756. 

He  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  which,  with  Commissary 
Ci%rden  at  its  head,  eited  Whitefield  in  1740,  condemned  him. for 
canonical  irregularities,  suspended  and  denounced  him. 


WILLIAM    BERTRAM 

PRBSBNTlEn  to  the  synod,  in  1782,  most  ample  testimonials  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Bangor,  in  Ireland,  of  his  ordination,  ministerial 
qualifications,  and  regular  Christian  cdnversation ;  and,  having  de- 
clared ids  full  and  free  assent  to  the  Confession  and  Catechism, 

•  I      ■  ■  ■  ■ 

*  Dalcho's  Hiatory  of  ProtestAst  EpisoopAl  Cbarch,  South  Carolina. 
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was  Tinanimoiisly  received,  and  joined  to  Donegal  Presbytery.  At 
the  same  time,  George  Renick  TRenwick)  presented  kirn-  an  inyita- 
tion  to  settle  at  Paxton  and  Derry^  and  'at  the  first  meeting  of 
Donegal  Presbytery  he  declared' his  aceeptance,  of  it.  No  regular 
call  was  made ;  but  he  was  satisfied  with  the  paper  of  subscriptions 
j3ut  into  his  hands.  He  was  installed,  November  15, 1782,  at  the 
meeting-house  on  Swatara.    The  congregation  then  appointed  re- 

Eresentatives : — "  on  this  si^e,-  Thomas  Poster,  Q^rge  Renick,  Wil- 
am  Cunningham,  and  Thomas  Mayes;  on  the- other  Mde,  Rowland 
Chambers)  Ilugh  Black,  Robert  Campbell,  John  Williams^  Williaa 
Williams,  James  Quigley,  William  McCord,  and  John  Sloan.'^ 
They  executed  to  Bertram  the  right  and  title  to  the  fndim  town 
they  had  purchased.  He  informed  the  presbytery  that  hid  wabta 
had  been  tenderly  regarded. 

Rowland  Chambers*  appeared  before  Newsastle  Presbytenr  is 
behalf  of  the  settlements  towards  Susquehanna,  in  September,  1722. 
John  Harris,  from  Yorkshire,  settled  at  the  month  of  Falton  Creek 
m  1726 ;  and  soon  irfter  James,  Robert,  Joseph,  and  BenjamiB 
Cfaambera,  from  county  Antrim,  took  up  land  at  the  month  ef 
Fishing  Creek.  In  1729,  Swatara  had  neen  allowed  one-fifth  <yf 
Anderson's  time,  and  the  next  year  Fishing  Creek. asked  for  siqH 
plies.  Swatara  called  the  Rev.  John  AfcEaastry,  a  minister  tnm 
Scotland ;  but  he  returned  the  call,  and  settled  at  Ellington,  Con- 
necticut. '  ■ 

On  the  settlement  of  Bertram,  the  congregation  on  Swatara  look 
the  name  of  Derry,  and  the  upper  congregation  on  Fishing  Greek' 
was  styled  Paxton.  They  gave  the.  presbytery  the  list  of ^  the 
elders  they  had  selected,  and  their  ichoice  was  approved. 

Bertram  complained,  in  1785,  of  ^'  the  intolerable  burden"  he 
was  under  with  the  two  congregations^  and  desired  leave  to  confine 
himself  tox)ne.  Derry  engaged  to  pay  sixty  pounds  in  hemp,  com, 
linen  yam,  and  cloth,  and  he  was  releasea  from  the  care  of  Pax- 
ton, September  18,  1786.       '  ■   '   * 

He  died  May  3,  1746,  aged  seventy-two ;  and  "  his  tombf  may 
be  seen  by  leaving  -the  main  road,  near  Hummellstown,  and  tra- 
versing the  cool,  clear,  spring  creek  to  Dixon's  ^ord :  there  stands 
the  venerable  Derry  meeting-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Swatara." 

Bertram's  son  was  surveyor-general  of  Pennsylvania. 


•*^ 


*  **1734,  8d  of  10th  month.  Both  of  the  proprietaries  present.  At  the  reqneft 
ifi  Rowland  Chambers  and  Thomas  Armstrong,  one  hundred  acres  each  were  grmaMi 
to  the  congregations  of 'Paxton  and  Derry,  at  »  half-penny  ftci^IiDg  yearly,  fbr  metlr 
Ing-houses." — Jhtt'on^t  Land  TUUt, 

t  Mark  Bancroft's  Stories:  in  AtldnBoii's  Caskets 
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JOHN  CROSS, 

Sty1jsi>,  by  Dr.  BrOtmlcie,  ^*  a  Scottish  worthy,"  was  received  as  a 
member  of  synod  in  1782,  and  Bettled  at  a  place  **  called  The  Moun- 
tains, back  of  Newark.''  The  remarkable  revival  in  his  congrega- 
tion there,  in  1734  and  '35,  is  noticed  in  Edwards's  ^^Thonghts  on 
lEtevivah."  East  Jersey  Presbytery  blataed  him,  in  1785,  for  not 
attending  their  ni^ings,  and  for  moving  from  one  congregation  to 
another  withotrt  tfieir  consent!  He  was  the  minister  of  loaskins^ 
ndge  attd  Statin  Island,  and  waa  one*of  the  first  membeii^  of  New 
Brunswick  Presbyteiy.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
feeal  and  his  success  during  the  Great  RevivaL  Whitefield  was 
refrieshed  by  meeting  him  and  Gilbert  Tennent  on  Staten  Island, 
HI  1740,  and  by  hearing  ftom  him  of  the  wonderful  things  often 
MMi-imder  his^mini^tfy. 

He  had  been  absent  from  home^  and  *had  -left  Davetiport  to 
|ireaoh  to  hb  people.  Whitefield  went  with*  him  to  Baskingridge, 
lU|d  found,  on  his  arrival,  Davenport  witi\  three  thousand  people 
assembled.  Whitefield  preached,  standing  in  a  wagon.  'Some  crie<i 
tiatf  and  others 'wept.  '^Il[hen  this  i^hemonce  of  feeKng  abated. 
dross  saw  a  little  ooy  weeping  as  £f  his  heart  would  br^,,,and 
Itffced  him*into  the  wagoil.  whitefield  was  touched  with  the  si^ht^ 
•nd  turned  from  his  subject  to  :d:i^ll  on  the  sovereignty  of  God,  in 
teelting  a  ohild-aiid  leaving  so  many  in  security.  A  universal  con*> 
eeni  immediately  appeared:  fresh  persons  dropped  down,  and  the 
ory  4ncTea^ed:  *  At  night  TeHnent  preached  in  a  barn  on  '^  Spi*- 
ritual  Desertion  ;*'  Whitefield  prayed  and  exhorted,  and  there  wis 
Hffreat  commotion.  .    ^ 

Thd  next  day  they  went  to  New  JBrunswick,*  followed  by  a  throng 
of  persons  from  distant  places.  A  deaf  and  dumb  man  from  Nefr 
Germantown  lost  no  opportunity  of  being  present  on  any  of  these 
occasions ;  and  to  the  end  of  life  ^e  amazed  and  delighted  those 
who  witnessed  hb  delineations,  by  looks  and  motions,  of  those 
memorable  scenes. 

Cross  told  Whitefield^  in  1789,  of  the  wonderful  things  often 
Been  in  his  assembly :  fkt  fix;st,  only  eight  or  nine  had  been  affected ; 
but  afterwards,  upwards  ot  three  himdrcd  of  liis  congregation, 
which  is  not  large,  were  effectually  brought  home  to  ^Christ.  He 
had  remarkable  succeBs  on  Staten  Island,  in  1741. 

When  Whitefield' preached  at  Nottingham,  the  heavenly  influence 
d^oended  as  the  deW.  X^iment  followed ;  and,  the  meeting-house 
being  closed  against  Cross,  he  preached  in  the  woods,  amid  an 
astonishing  outcry,  swooningi  and  overwhelming  concern. 
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On  the  20th  of  July,  1788,  Gilbert  Tennent  opened  tli«  eoO: 
mittee  with  a  sermon  on  Ezck.  xi.  19 : — '^  I  will  give  them  one 
heart.'*  Andrews,  Treat,  and  GoweU  were- there,  with  John  Croes, 
Gilbert  Tennent,  and  his.  brother  William.  .It  appeared  tha^ 
since  the  lot  was  cast,  West  Hanover  was  one-half  abler  .than 
before ;  and  that  Hanover  was  also  much  stronger,  and,  though 
*^  it  was  hard  with  them  at  present  to  support  Mn  Nutman,  yet 
they  were  in  growing  circumstapces,  and  able  to  support  of  them-  . 
selves.  They  had  no  mind  to  unite  with  the  whole  of  the.weeteni 
part,  nor  on  any  of  the  former  terms."  The  committee  decided, 
that  it  was  now  iippracticable  to  comply  with  the  engi^ementa 
under  the  lot,  tfnd  that  e^very  good  purpose  would  be  ifiuch  better 
answered  by  there  being  two  separate  societies.  All  parties  ex^ 
pressed  their  satisfaction  with  this  decision. 

Nutman  resigned  the  charge  in  1745,  and  Engaged  in  teaching 
7n/Newark.  He  died,  September  1,  1751,  aged,  forty-eight.  Hia 
daughter  was  the  first  wife  of  Jonathan  Sergeant,  and  the  mother 
of  &e  wife  of  the  Rev.  Br.  Ewing,  of  Philadelphia. 


» 


SAMUEL  HEMPHIH., 

■ 

.    Whilb'*'  a  probationer  in  Irelaiid,  preached  to  the  TaCanlj  con- 

fregation  of  Burt,  and  gave  offence  by  his  doctrine  to  the  Rev. 
^atrick  Vance.  "When  HcmpliiU's  name  wa^  pubEshed  in  the 
synod  in  the  ysual  manner  before  ordioation,  Vanoe  was  piiesent, 
but  made  no  objections ;  ,but  in  private  he  spoke  of  him  freely*  as 
erroneous  in  hia  sentiments.^  When  Hemphill  came  to  America, 
Vance  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  John  KQpatrick,  (probably 
Kirkpa^ick,  the  elder  at  Nottingham^)  intimating  his  opinion  ot 
the  man.  Hemphill  produced  ample  credential  to  the  synod 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Strabane ;  and,  having  adopted  the  West- 
minster Confession  and  Catechisms  as  *'  the  rule  of  his  faith  itnd 
the  guide  of  his  practice,"  he  was  received  as  a  member.-  He 
preached  at  New  London  with  acceptance;  but,  Klrkpatrick  hav- 
ing shoYre4  Vance's  letter  to  the  ministers  of  Newcastle  Presby- 
terv  and  to  other  persons,  an  investigation  was  made  by  tw 
body,  and  they  declared  themselves  satis^d.^ith  Ida  teachings. 

*  Hemphill's  Remarks  on  Minutes  of  the  Commission:    Old  South  Chnr^ 
Library. 
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Andrews'*'  wrote  to  Colmah  from  Philadelphia,  June  14,  1785, 
^  There  seems  to  be  now  a  more  dreadful  plot  laid  by  Satan  to 
joot  Christianity  out  of  the  world  than  ever  was  known  before,  so 
that  all  Christ's  friends  have  reason  to  be  awakened,  and  to  do 
.what  they  can  to  save  the  sinking  ship.  It  has  been,  since  last 
November,  the  most  trying  time  with  me  that  ever  I  met  with. 
There  came  from  Ireland,  at  that  time,  one  Mr.  Hemphill,  to 
tojonm  in  town  for  the  winter,  as  was  pretended,  till  he  could  fall 
into  business  with  -some  people  in  the  country ;  though  some  think 
lie  had  other  views  at  first,  considering  the  infidel  disposition  of 
too  many  here.  Some  desiring  that  I  should  have  assistance,-^ 
and  some  leading  men  not  disaffected  to  that  way  of  Deism,  as 
they  should  be, — that  man  was  imposed  on  me  and  the  congrega* 
fkfti.  Most  of  the  best  of  the  people  were  soon  so  dissatisfied 
that  they  would  not  come  to  meeting.  Freethinkers,  deists,  and 
liothings,  getting  a  scout  of  him,  flocked  to  hear.  I  attended  all 
winter,  but,  making  complaint,  brought  the  ministers  together^ 
srho  acted  ba  is  shown  ia  the  books  I  send  you.'" 

Hemphill  said,  Andrews  invited  him  to  preach  once  a  day,  and, 
being  grieved  at  seeing  multitudes  come  to  hear  him,  went  from 
house  to  house  to  prejudice  the  people  against  him.  He  called 
ike  commission;  and  they  met,  April  17,  1635.t 

Pemberton  was  moderator :  the  members  present  were  Creag- 
head.  Cross,  Pierson,  Anderson,  Gillespie,  and  Thomson.  The 
oorrespondents  were  Tennent,  of  Neshaminy,  David  Evans,  T^eat, 
Boyd,  Hutcheson,  Houston,  Archibald,  Jameson,  Thomas  Evans, 
Cathcart,,  Hubbell,  and  Gilbert  Tennent. 

^^  Never  was  there|  such  a  trial  known  in  the  American 
World.  I  was  obliged,  though  with  great  regret,  to  article 
against  him." 

The  articles  were,  in  substance,  these  :§— 
-    1.  The  gospel  is  a  revival,  or  new  edition,  of  the  law  of  nature, 
eicept  two  positive  precepts,  and  the  worship  of  Gt)d  by  a  medi* 
fttov.     Tauffht  in  a  sermon  on  Rom.  viii.  8. 

2.  The  Lord's  supper  is  a  means  of  promoting  a  good  life;  but 
in  it  the  believer  has  no  communion  with  Christ.  Sermon  on 
Gal.  vi.  15. 

8.  He  declaimed  against  salvation  by  the  merits  of  Chrbt,  as 
fepresenting  God  as  stem  and  inexorable.  He  said  Christ  is 
preached  up  as  a  charm  to  work  up  enthusiasm.  Sermon  on  Acts 
zxiv.  25. 


*  MSS.  of  Ameriean  Antiqaarian  Societj. 

f  Frankliii  wrote  a  most  artful,  insidiouB  dialogm«,  and  pablished  it,  anonym 
SMHuly,  in  his  **  Oaxette,'*  a  few  days  proTioaalj. 

{Andrews  to  Colman. 
Bfinntes  of  the  Comadarion:  Old  South  Church  JAhaaj. 
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4.  Faith  18  a  perBnaeion,  founded  on  natural  grotinds*  Mja- 
teries  were  only  for  those  times  in  which  the  apostles  lived. 
Faith  and  obeoience  are  the  same  thing.  Bermon  on  Mark 
xri.  16. 

5.  Cornelius  was  a  heathen  when  the  angel  appeared  to  him. 
Sermon  on  Acts  x.  24.  ' 

6.  In  preaching  on  Ps.  xli.  4, — '^Heal  my  soul/' — he  madezib 
mention  of  original  sin.  He  said,  the  passions  and  affectiona  wen 
right  in  themselves ;  he  did  not  include  the  blood  of  Christ  among 
the  remedies  of  the  soul,  and  advanced  a  peculiar  notion  conoen^ 
ing  hell. 

7.  In  preaching  from  Eph.  ii.  8,  he  said,  it  ref^lrred  to  the  heih 
then,  and  not  to  us ;  and  asked,  Is  not  James  as  good  as  P*nlf 

8.  In  prayer,  he  prays  for  mankind,  and  not  for  the  churol^ 
and  thanks  God  that  he  has  given  us  reason  for  a  rale.  -  ' ' 

"  If  I  am  mistaken,"  said  Andrews  to  the  commission,  ^'I  diafl 
be  abundantly  more  ready  to  retract  than  to  aocuse." 

Hemphill  objected  to  Thomson  and  Gillespie,  as  having  avowed 
their  opposition  to  hun ;  but  the  objection  was  overraled. 

Though  he  had  promised  to  produce  his*  notes,  yet  he  fell  bad^ 
and  put  Andrews  on  proof  of  his  articles. 

Hemphill  said  he  nad  promised  to  show  Andrews  his  notes  it 
private ;  that  he  was  not  bound  to  furnish  accusation  against  him 
self;  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Churdiof 
Scotland-to  require  it  of  him.     He  adds,  but  '^they  had  prejudged 
the  case  already-" 

Tenncnt  and  his  son,  however,  testified  that  he  had  told  theai 
he  would  produce  his  notes  to  the  Oommission. 

Andrews  said, -^^  I  was  put  to  a  difficulty;  for  those  that  wmM 
have  been  evidences  did  not  attend,  and  I  could  not  persuade  then 
to  it;  and  others  thatt^ould,  would  not." 

Hemphill  says,  ^'Andrews  did  produce  two  men;  but  their  evi- 
dence was  of  no  value."  One  of  them,  it  is  said,  testified  that  he 
had  heard  many  of  the  things  specified  by  Andrews,  but  he  could 
not  repeat  the  exact  words  in  which  they  were  uttered,  or  name 
the  text  of  the  sermoh  in  which  they  occurred. 

"  Thus  the  first  week,  from  Thursday,  p.m.,  was  spent." 

On  Sabbath,  Pemberton  and  Cross  preached,  and,  Hiemphill 
alleged,  with  the  design  of  holding  him  up  as  a  heretic  to  the 
people.     They,  in  self-defence,  printed  their  sermons. 

On  Monday,  he  consented  to  bring  his  notes.  "  Then,"  said 
Andrews,  ^'  I  left  all  to  the  ministers  and  meddled  no  more.  Ai 
Providence  ordered,  all  my  charges  came  out  fair." 

The  notes  were  publicly  read  on  Monday.  Under  the  first 
article,  he  admitted  he  had  said,  **  This  i6  no  more  than  to  live  ac- 
cording to  our  nature,  and  have  the  government  of  ourselves  in 


our  own  hancUu    The  gospel,  as.  to.  its  ultimate  end  atid  most 
essential  parts,  Is  implanted  in  our  very  nature  and  reason/' 

The  eommission  unanimously  felt  themselves  obliged  to  declare 
Us  teaching  unsound  and  dangerous,  and  suspended  lum» 

They  printed  their  minutes,  and  appoiated  persons  to  defet^d 
wbsLt  was  done,  who  published  a  vindicatioa  of  the  oomnuisiQii 
from  Hemphill's  remarks  on  their  minutes.  .    ,   . 

**  Since  then,"  said  Andrews,  in  July,  f'  there  have,  been  manj; 
diseoorses  of  doing  this  and  that;  and,  though  some  are  so  angry 
M  to  stay  away,  -^  most  give,  their  attendance*  There  is  in  thtf. 
pms  an  answer  to  the  ^Ab^ract  of  the  Minutes  and  a  Yiudicatiou- 
•f  his  Sermons;'  whait  it  will  be,  I  know  not.  Upon  the.;whol9.  X 
am  weary  of  these  things,  though  all  carry  fair;  ajid,  thcjug^  tne; 
beat  of  the  people  <lread  the  thing,  I  juitend  to  get  away  and 
leave  them." 

Franklin  was  a  pewholder  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  Mid. 
attended  with  much  pleasure  on  HemphiU's  preaching ;  a^id, 
finding  that,  though  a  fluent  preacher,  he  could  jipi  write,  he  pfe^ 
pared  one  or  two  pamphlets  in  his  defence,  besides  several  columns 
in  the  newspapers. 

One  of  these  wa^  probably  ^  Some  Observations  oa  the  Pro-* 
i^odinffs  against'  Mr.  Hemphill,  with  a  Vindication  of  his  der- 
Bona/  A  second  edition  of  this  pamphlet  appeared  in  lY35^ 
ISae  first  issue  was  delayed  by  the  illness  of  tne  printer.  It  1a 
flUimed  that,  in  'all  his  discpurses,  Hemphill  enforced  Obristiaa 
charity  and  the  necessity  of  a  good  life.  ^^  The  old  man  [Andrews}. 
Mbutted'that  he  was  of  an  excellent  temper." 
.  The  eommission  having  expressed  surprise  4vt  his  .adopti^  .the 
Ckmfession,  he  replied,  he  had  done  so  only  so  far. as  the  funda- 
teental  articles  were  -concerned.  That  he  .ssked  the  oommission 
how  many  articles  tbev  esteemed  fundanvental,  and  thev  said  they 
could  not  tell ;  but,  his  defender  says,  ^*  thej  would  make  au 
fimdamental  to  serve  a  tutnt"  The  commission  had  said,  they 
''were  obliged  to  declare  him  unsound  and  dangerous;'*  he.insinu* 
ates  that  the  declaration  was  made  solely  to  save  Andrews's 
character,  and  that  they-  had  ''  no  pattern  for  their  proceedings 
but  that  hellish  tribunal,  the  Spanish  Inquisition." 

A  manuscript  note  on  one  of  the  pamphlets'*'  states,  that  a 
Quaker  woman  appeared  before  the  commission  and  insisted  on 
being  heard  in  Hemphill's  behalf. 

The  synod  approved  of  the  doings  of  the,  commission ; .  and 
Hemphill  sent  a  silly  message,  in  writing,  with  a  postpcript : — "  I 
shall  think  you  do  me  a  deal  of  honour  if  you  entirely  excom» 
municate  me." 

*  Old  South  Chnrcb  Library*     . 
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In  July,  1785,  he  preached  twiice  to  a  rery  nnmeroiu  anembly, 
ifhere  the  congregation  generally  met. 

Hb  pamphlet  was  soon  answered;  but,  to  the  shame  of  hii 
friends,  it  appeared  that  the  sermon*  on  Mark  xvi.  16  was  in  the 
published  works  of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  Arian,  and  those  on  G«L  tL 
15,  Rem.  yiii.  8,  and  Ps.  zli*  3,  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Ibbots,  hii 
colleague ;  Dr.  James  Foster,  also  an  Arian,  being  the  author  of 
the  one  on  Acts  xxiv.  25. 

Franklinf  says,  ^^  Hemphill  admitted  that,  by  reading  orer  a 
discourse  two  or  three  times,  he  could  remember  it  so  as  to  repeat 
it  fluently  from  the  pulpit  as  if  extempore."  *^  This,  like  &  frosty 
nipped  his  popularity,  and  his  adherents  fell  off  like  withered 
leaves,  at-  once.  Franklin  upheld  him,  out  of  dislike  to  the  old 
synod,  and  because  he  preferred  hearing  a  man  preach  the  fine 
compositions  of  others  instead  of  his  own  ordinary  or  insipid  pro^. 
ductions." 

Another  defence  of  Hemphill  from  Franklin's  pen  appeared, 
with  this  motto: — 

^^  I  never  knew  any  good  to  come  from  the  meetingB  *  of 
priests.  * ' — TilloUon. 

**  Wherefore,  rebuke  them  sharply." — PauL 

Andrew  Bradford,  of  New  York,  printed,  in  1785,  a  aatirioal 
refutation  of  this  piece : — ^'  Remarks  on  Hemphill's  Defence  of  his 
Observations,  showing  his  orthodoxy,  the  excellency  and  meek- 
ness of  his  temper,  and  the  justice  of  his  complaints :  by  Obadiab 
Jenkins." 

The  horrid  profaneness  of  bis  book  is  censured,  and  his  mde^ 
ness  in  styling  the  synod  men  of  impenetrable  stupidity  and 
reverend  asses.  He  had  said,  that  ^^  original  sin  was  as  ridiculous 
as  imputed  righteousness,"  that  there  was  ^'  no  need  of  spiritual 
pangs  and  cotvulsions,"  and  that  "  good  works  put  men  in  Ood*s 
way  and  reconciles  Gk)d  to  them." 

His  plagiarism  overwhelmed  him :  he  slunk  away  into  deserved 
obscurity. 


ANDREW  ARCHBOLD 

Was  ordained  by  Newcastle  Presbytery  in  1783,  and  was  sus- 
pended in  1735.  Two  instances  of  his  gross  wickedness  being 
discovered,  he  "wholly  absconded." 

*  Obadiah  Jenkini's  ReipArkB  on  Hemphill's  Defence. 
f  Memoin. 
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JOHN  TENNENT, 

The  tUrd  son  of  Tennent,  of  Nesliainmj,  was  born  in  county 
Armagh,  (Ireland,)  November  12,  1707."^  His  anguisb  when 
awakened  was  violent  in  degree.  He  had  been  subject  to  rask 
anger,  and  ^as  for  fgur  days  ^^a  rack  of  acute  ajid  continued 
anguish  under  dismal  Apprehensions  of  impending  ruin  and  end^ 
less  misery  from  vengeance  of  a  just  and  holy  God."  Hiis  cpn- 
bolations  were  eminent  and  conspicuous. 

He  was  educated  by  his  father,  and  was  taken  on  trial  by  Vew- 
eaatle  Presbytery,  November  21,  1728,  when  he  delivered  "a 
homily  to  universal  satisfaction.*'  He  was  licensed  September  IS, 
1729,  and  went  as  supply  to  Brandywine,  Middletown,  Newcastle^ 
and  Middle  and  Lower  Octorara.  Reports  being  raised  of  his 
having  spoken  unwisely,  Greaghead,  Thomson,  and  Hutcheson 
conferred  with  him,  and  were  satisfied  that  the  rumour  was  Un- 
founded. 

Abou£  this  time  Freehold  became  vacant,  and  the  people  were 
80  ffrievously  divided,  that  there  seemed  no  hope  oi  their  ever 
aettnng  a  minister.  Walter  Kerr  left  his  harvest-fieldf  and  went 
to  Neshaminy  to  persuade  Tennent  to  ^o  liome  with  him.  He 
totally  refused ;  but  Kerr  told  him,  on  leaving  him,  that  he  knew  he 
would  soon  decide  differently.  He  sent  after  Kerr  to  say  he  would 
come ;  but,  on  coming,  he  expressed  his  regret  in  having  consented 
to  visit  a  people  who  seemed  given  up  by  God  for  their  abuse  of 
the  gospel. 

There  was  a  German  sect  that  styled  themselves  "  The  New 
Bom,"  and  were  widely  spoken  of  for  their  follies  and  their  sins. 
In  Monmouth,  this  name  was  applied  in  derision  to  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  experience  religion  under  the  faithful  labours  of  Freling- 
huysen  and  the  English  ministers. 

Tennent  stayed  only  four  or  five  Sabbaths ;  but  the  L6rd  so 
blessed  his  labours^  that  he  was  thoroughly  persuaded  Christ  had 
&  full  harvest  to  bring  home  there.  He  said  that,  should  they  call 
him,  he  would  settle  with  them,  poor  and  broken  though  they  were^ 
and  though,  by  so  doing,  he  should  be  put  to  beg  his  bread.  He 
had  a  unanimous  call,  April  15, 1730,  and  was  ordained  by  Phila* 
delphia  Presbytery,  November  19.     Rightly  dividing  the  word  of 

:    *  Quoted  by  Dr.  Alexunder,  from  hivlife  bj  Gilbert  Tennent. 

f  On  bis  return,  he  found  that  his  neighbours  had  cut  his  grain  and  stacked  it. 
A  very  general  loss  of  the  crop  followed  through  some  accident  after  housing  it 
Kerr's  escaped,  and  furnished  seed  to  those  who  had  so  kindly  reaped  his 'field. 
Ihia  tradition  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Job  P.  Babey. 

X  William  Tennent,  of  Freehold,  in  the  Christian  Histbiy. 
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truth,  he  avoided  that  ''bane  of  preaching,*  setting  a  eommon 
mess  before  his  hearers  and  leaving  to  them  to  divide  it  among 
themselves  as  fancy  and  humoor  directed."  Wonderful  success 
attended  him;  the  place  of  worship  was  usually  crowded  with 
persons  of  all  classes  and  persuasions,  listening  as  f^r  their  Ims. 
Sovietimes  the  body  of  the  coAgregation  was  moved,  minister  and 
pebple  b^ng  wet  with  tears,  many  sobbing,  and  some  carried  oat 
^  if  they  were  dea'd.  There  was  ''no  public  outcry."  A  great 
reformation  followed ;  "  all  talked  of  reli^on,  though  all  did  not 
approve  of  tie  power  of  it.*' 

He  dUed  April  28, 1732,  aged  twenty-five;  for  aiz  montba before 
he  was  unable  to  preach,  his  pulpit  being  supplied  by  his  brother 
William.  .  During  his  sickness,  many  came,  inquiring  what  they 
must  do  to  be  saved;  but  the  blessing  on  his  labours  to  the  con- 
viction and  conversion  of  souls,  was  more  discernible  after  Us 
death.  Almost  in  every  neighbourhood  were  sin-sick  souls,  loDging 
for  Christy  the  dear  physician.  ^ 

His  brother  Gilbert  appended  to  his  "Presumptuous  Sinner  De- 
tected,'* a  life  of  his  brother,  with  his  two  sermons  on  the  '^Natnif 
of  Regeneration,  and  its  absolute  necessity  in  order  to  Salvation 
demonstrated.*'  Whitefield,  on  reading  it,  exclaimed,  "  Iiet  me  die 
the  death  of  that  righteous  man !"  Dickinson  prepared  an  epitaph 
for  his  tomb.  Dr.  Alexander  speaks  of  his  sermons  as  in  no  way 
remarkable,  but  sensible,  solemn,  and  earnest. 


WILLIAM  TENNENT, 

Thb  second  son  of  the  minister  of  Neshaminy,  was  bom  is. 
county  Antrim,  June  3,  1705. 

He  was  early  led  to  the  Saviour,  and,  upon  finishing  his  classical 
course  with  his  father,  he  beganf  the  study  of  divinity  with  hil 
brother  Gilbert.  While  preparing  for  examination  before  the 
presbytery,  he  fell  ill  with  a  pain  in  his  breast  and  a  slight  heetie 
fever.  His  flesh  dropped  away  till  little  hope  of  life  remained; 
his  spirits  sunk,  and  his  hope  of  salvation  was  wellnigh  gone. 
While  conversing  with  Gilbert  in  Latin  on  his  fears  for  his  soul,  hs 
fainted,  and  every  sign  of  life  departed  except  a  soaroely-peroept- 
ible  tremour  under  the  left  arm.     He  was  laid  on  a  cooUiig-board; 


*  GUbert  Teanent. 

t  Memoir  of  Tenii«nt»  ^  PrMhold,  by  Br.  Hendenon»  and  eomUKmly  asaibed 
to  £lia8  Boudinot. 


Vat  the  pli^si<^ian,  a  young  man,  his  intimate  friend,  having  put  his 
mrn  hand  m  warm  water,  feU  the  heart  and  affirmed  that  there  waa 
9JI  unusual  wanotb.  T)ie  .eyes  were  sunk,  the  lips  discoloured, 
Gilbert,  hearing  a  hope  expressed  that  he  was  not  yet.  dead,  exj 
elaimed, ''  What !  .a  man  not  deacl  that  is  as  cold  and  stiff  as  a  stake !" 
The  body  was  restored  to  a  warm  bed,  and  all  probable  means  used 
without  success.  On  the  third  day  the  tongue  Tifas  Swollen  and 
ready  to  orack;  the  physician  moistened  the  lips^  and  Gilbert 
blamed  bim  for  '^  feeding  the  dead."  Suddenly  the  eyes  opened, 
and,  with  a  dreadful,  groan,  the  body  sunk  as  if  twice  dead.  In 
•bout  an  hour  the  eyes  again  opened,  the  dreadful  groan  followed, 
and  then  all  wa^  deathlike.  In  an  hour,  however,  there  was  a  re- 
fiva}  of  the  vital  action :  for  six  weeks  he  was  so  low  that  his  life 
iraa  despaured  of;  in  a  twelvemonth  he  regained  his  health* 
.  His  own  aocount,  as  given  to  his  elder.  Dr.  Henderson,  and  to 
his  successor.  Dr.  WoodhuU,  was,  that  the  three  days  seemed  like 
imentj  minutes ;  that  he  felt  himself  wafted  alon^  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  superior  being,  till  at  a  distance  he  beheld  an  unutterable 
Klory ;  he  saw  an  innumerable  host  of  happy  beings,  and  heard 
^eir  songs  of  praise  with  rapture.  He  thought,  ''Well,  blessed  b^ 
.Ood^  I  am  safe  at  last^  notwithstanding  all  my  fears."  He  was 
about  to  join  the  happv  company,  when  one  came  to  him  and  said, 
/'You  muat  go  bptok.'  It  was  like  a  sword  through  his  heart: 
.Ifith  the  shock  he  awoke,  -^d  saw  his  brother  disputing  with  the 
4octor. 

He  had  lost  aU  his  knowledge;  he  did  not  know  the  Bible,  nor 
Jiow  to  read,  nor.  what  reading  meant.  When  he  became  capable 
of  attention,  he  was  taught  to  read,  like  a  child,  and,  when  reciting 
Nepos,  it  appeared  to  him  he  had  read  the  book  before.  Gradually 
)U8  knowledge  and  his  health  were  fully  restored. 

He  was  licensed  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  and,  bein^  called  to 
Bucceed  his  brother  John,  he  was  ordained  by  Philadelphia  Presby- 
tery, October  25, 1783. 

His  salary  waa  not  large,  but  there  was  an  excellent  plantation 

attached  to  the  parsonage:'  leaving  the  care  of  it  entirely  to  an 

overseer,  he  became  clogged  with  debt.     He  married  the  widow 

of  Mr.  John  Noble,. of  'Se'w  York,  and  left  to  her  the  management 

'of  all  his  MTairs.     When  his  oldest  child  was  about  three  or  four 

.years  of  age,  his  views  of  duty  changed,  and  he  saw  the  propriety 

.of  a  minister's  making  reasonable  provision  for  his  householo. 

After  the  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  his  brother's 
.labours,  G^d  -continued  to  bless  his  ordinances  to  the  conviction^ 
.  eonversion,  and  consolation  of  precious  souls,  so  that  every  year 
.more  or  less  were  converted;  but  there  were  fewer  from  1742  to 
.  '44  than  formerly.  Some,  however,  were  awakened  in  1744« 
4;  .  Whitefiel4  prQftQheid,.ij;i  his  journeys  across  the  State,  on  wee]|p- 
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days,  in  Freehold:  ^Hhe  new  meeting-hoii«e"  is  mentioned  in  t729J 
In  the  next  April,  Tennent  refreshed  Whitefield  bj  telling  him 
what  God  was  doing  for  hundreds  in  the  Highlailds  of  New  xorky 
where  he  had  lately  been. 

His  brother  Gilbert  mentions,  in  1740,  that  his  labours  at  that 
time  were  remarkably  blessed  in  Burlington  county.  Several  reli- 
gious societies  were  formed  there. 

In  1757,  a  revival  was  grants  to  Freehold,  equal  in  power  to 
that  which  was  then  descending  on  the  College  of  New  Jersey* 
Burr  speaks  of  it,  in  June,  as  a  remarkable  revival  :-^ 

^*We  have  reason  to  remember  it  as  the  most  glorious  day  of 'tho 
Son  of  man.  The  assembly  was  large.  The  manner  of  administra- 
tion did  particularly  engage  their  attention.  -It  appeared  as  one 
of  the  days  of  heaven  to  some  of  us,  and  we  wished  that,  witk 
Joshua,  we  could  have  deUyed  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens  to 
prolong  it." 

In  March,  1758,  there  was  a  remarkable  revival  and  quickenings. 

Durine  the  exciting  scenes  in  the  synod,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  silent  but  steady  supporter  of  his  brother ;  in  all  the  fierceness 
of  the  pamphlet-warfare,  not  a  syllable  was  uttered  against  hinu 
He  visited  Yireinia,  in  company  with  Samuel  Blair,  and  assisted  it 
dispensing  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Hanover. 

In  company  with  Rowland  and  two  elders  from  Hopewell^  ih 
New  Jersey,  he  attended  a  sacramental  occasion  in  Maryland,  hk 
1741  or  '42.  Not  long  after,  Rowland  was  indicted  for  having  stolen 
a  horse  in  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey.  The  time  when  the 
theft  was  committed  being  the  time  when  he  was  with  them  ia 
Maryland,  Tennent  and  the  elders  came  forward  and  proved  that 
he  was  a  hundred  miles  distant  at  the  period  alleged,  Rowland 
was  acquitted,  but  was  assailed  with  a  storm  of  invective,  ae  having 
escaped  by' perjury.  Tennent  was  indicted,  and  the  elders;  one 
was  convicted,  ana  the  other  escaped  only  by  taking  advantage  of 
some  error  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  Able  counsel  appeared  • 
for  Tennent;  but,  instead  of  sending  for  the  minister,  or  others 
from  Maryland,  to  sustain  his  veracity,  they  proposed  that  he 
should  avail  himself  of  a  flaw.  This  he  would  not  do ;  and,  just 
before  the  case  came  on,  a  man  and  his  i^ife  presented  themselves 
to  him,  having  come  from  Maryland  in  consequence  of  dreams  of 
danger  portending,  which  only  their  presence  could  avert  from  him* 
They  must  have  oeen  persons  known  in  Trenton;  for  their  testi- 
mony was  admitted,  and  the  prosecution  abandoned. 

^'His  manner  was  remarkably  impressive,  and  his  sermons, 
though  seldom  polished,  were  generally  delivered  with  indescrib- 
able power;  what  he  said  seldom  failed  to  instruct  and  please. 
He  was  remarkable  for  a  pointed  attention  to  the  particnlar  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  afflicted  in  body  -and  mind.      Eminent  as  a 
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peacemaker,  all  were  charmed  with  his  converse.  His  hospi- 
tality and  domestic  enjoyments  were  proverbial. 

^*  More  than  six  feet  high,  of  a  spare,  thin  visage,  erect  carriage, 
with  bright,  piercing  eyes,  his  countenance  was  grave  and  solemn, 
yet  at  all  times  cheerful.  He  lived  above  the  world,  with  such 
dear  views  of  heavenly  things  as  seemed  to  give  him  a  foretaste  of 
them." 

Tennent  took  a  deep  interest  in  Brainerd's  mission,  and  for  a 
season  took  the  oversight  of  it.  When  Whitefield  visited  him,  he 
saw  with  delist  the  school,  and  marked  the  proficiency  of  the 

impils  under  Tennent's  fatherly  care.  "The  life  of  Tennent  was 
ong.  He  devoted  much  time  to  thp  education  of  youth,  and 
trained  several  in  philosophy  and  divinity.  Among  others  who 
studied  theology  with  him  were*  Gumming,  Mc Whorter,  anti  Oliver 
Hart,  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Charleston.  He  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  sons,  John  and  William,  awakened  during 
the  revival  at  Princeton,  under  Dr.  Finley ;  and  of  seeing  another 
of  great  promise,^  but  of  loose  habits,  graciously  brought  back,  on 
a  bed  of  sickness,  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  his  soul.  This 
son  died  soon  after.  Another  died  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  his  son 
William,  a  distinguished  minister  and  patriot  in  South  Carolina, 
was  suddenly  called  from  earth,  not  long  after  his  father's  decease. 

Unlike  Gilbert,  he  published  but  one  sermon, — a  plain,  judicious 
discourse  on  Galatians  v.  25.  It  was  printed  in  Boston,  in  1739, 
In  the  ^*  Sacratnental  Discourses."^ 

Many  striking  incidents  in  hiBlife  are  so  universally  known. 
fliAt,  beyond  all  the  ministers  of  his  day,  he  lives  in  the  memory  of 
the  people. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  sleep-walker,  from  hi^ 
baving 

*'  gone  to  bed  with  ten  toes  on, 
'And  trfaen  he  waked  ap,  one  was  gone  ;*' 

as  is  smartly  said  of  him,  by  one  who  ridiculed  his  undertaking  to 
give  advice  to  ''His  Grace  the  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury/'  Ths 
toe  disappeared;  whether  cut  off  by  treading  on  glass  in  a  som* 
nambulism,'*'  or  gnawed  off  by  rats,  or  how  else,  may  be  disputed. 
Can  it  be  that  .Tennent  believed  that  he  who  contended  with 
Michael  for  the  body  of  Moses  strove  also  for  his,  and,  failing^ 
wrenched  off  the  great  toe?    Svich  is  the  tradition. 

■I  ■  I  ■«■       "ill         II.        ■  ■  II .  1 

*  As  sapposed  bj  Dr.  Alexander. 
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SAMUEL  BLAIR 

Was  ^om  in  Ireland,  June  14,  1712,  and  camo  to  this  ooontnr 
when  a  lad.  Where  his  parents*  resided  is  not  mentioned.  "He 
was  blestf  with  early  piety,  and  on  his  death-bed  could  recollect, 
with  deliffht,  various,  evidences  of  gracious  influence  in  his  tender 
years.  He  was  made  sensible,  betimes,  of  his  guilty  state  hj  na- 
ture and  practice,  felt  his  total  inability  to  deliver  himseli,  saw 
plainly  that  he  lay  at  mercy,  and  that  it  was  entirely  at  6od*a 
good  pleasure  to  save  or  reject  him.  He  was  restless  till  he  aaw 
tne  way  of  life, — that  God  could  save  ill  consistence  with  the 
honour  of  governing  justice,  for  that  the  obedience  and  suffering! 
of  Christ  in  the  room  of  pinners  have  made  sufficient  atonement 
for  sin.  His  soul  approved  of  the  divine  glori6ua  plan.  Strict 
holiness  was  his  choice.     He  grew  in  stature  and  in  grace.*' 

He  studied  at  the  Log  College,  became  conversant  with  the 
original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  much  critical  leam- 
ing«  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  divinity. .  Sfi  was  licensed^ 
November  9,  1733,  at  Abinsdon,  by  Philaaelphia  Presbytery,  at 
t&eir  first  meeting  after  the  Presbytery  of  East  Jersey  was  «et  off; 
he  prec^ched  his  trial  sermon  before  them,  on  Romans  iv.  5.  He 
was  called,  May  24,  1734,  to  Middletown,  and  Shrewsbury,  and 
also  to  Millstone  and  Cranberry.  He  accepted  the'  former,  Sep- 
tember 19,  and  was  dismissed  to  East  Jersey  Presbytery,  and  was 
soon  after  ordained.  When  licensed,  and  when  ordained,  .he  de- 
clared his  acceptance  of  fihe  Westminster  Confession,  CatechisBos, 
and  Directory. 

Middletown  and  Shrewsbury  were  among  the  towns  first  settled 
in  East  Jersey.  A  Baptist  church  was  organized  at  the  former 
place  in  1689.  There  was  a  Presbyterian  church  there  before 
1711,t  and  ^Uhe  spirit  of  raized  communion  prevailed  in  both 
societies.  The  divisions  among  the  Baptists  rose  very  high ;  and^ 
as  a  healing  measure,  £hej  agreed  '^to  keep  their  own  places,  and 
not  wander  to  other  societies."  Blair  met  with  tittle  success,  the 
people  in  both  of  his  congregations  "  being  rerj  irreli^ioos."  His 
pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  September  5, 1739,  and  he  was  dis* 
missed  by  Brunswick  Presbytery,.  October  12,  to  join  Newcastle 
Presbytery.  A  sermon  of  his  was  published,  about  this  time,  in 
Boston,  in  a  volume  of  Tennent*s  '^Sacramental  Discourses." 


*  The  name  of  William  Blair  occurs  as  an  elder  in  1729,  and  1782,  Arom  Brandy* 
wine  or  Red  Clay.  f  Finley's  sermon  at  lus  faner»L 

X  Morgan  fidwards's  History  of  New  Jersey  Baptists. 


His  tbree  sermons  on  Jostifioation  were  also  published,  and  are 
eonmended  by  Seward,  in  1740,  as  full  pf  solid  divinity. 

At  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  people  of  Fagg  s  Manor,  he 
vemoved  thither  in  the  beginning  of  November,  accepted  their  call 
in  the  winter,  and  was  installed  im  April.  The  place  was  newly 
settled,  from  Ireland ;  the  congregation  had  been  formed  in  1730,. 
Imt  had  nerer  had  a  minister.  Some  of  them  applied'*'  to  the  Ab- 
■oeiate  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  in  1785,  but  without  success.  It 
Was  a  great  encouragement  to  Blairf  to  find  some  bopefully^ious 
people  among  them  at  his  first  coming ;  but  religion  lay  as  it  were: 
dying,  and  ready  to  expire  its  last  breath.  ''Haying  some  view 
and  sense  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  land  in  general,  the 
scope  of  my  preaching  for  the  first  winter  was  mainly  oaloulated 
Inr  persons  in-  a  natural  unregenerate  state.  I  dealt  solemnly  and 
aeftrchingly: .  four  or  five  were  brought  under  deep  convictions* 
Leaving  home  in  March,  I  obtained  a  neighbouring  minister  to. 
jHreaeh  a  Sabbath  in.  my  absence.!'  This  was,  in  all  probability, 
Alexander  Craighead,  of  Middle  Octorara.  ^'He  seemed  to  be 
earnest  for  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  secure  sinners.  He 
preached,  from  Luke  xiiL  7,  on  the  dangerous  and  awful  case  of 
auch  as  continue  unregenerate  and  unfruitful  under  the  means  of 
^race.  Under  that  sermon  there  was  a  risible  appearance  of  much 
soul-concern ;  some  burst  out  with  an  audible  noise  into  bitter  cry-* 
ing,-^a  thing  unknown  in  those  parts  before.''  ''A  pretty  light, 
S&erry  sort  of  «  youth"  came  to  Blair,  on  his  return,  under  deep 
trouble.  The  sermon  had  not  impressed  him;  but,  the  next  day, 
when  he  went  to  grubbing  in  order  to  dear  new  land,  as  he  saw  a 
fnretty  large  tree  with  a  high  top  fall,  the  words  ''  Cut  it  down : 
why  cumbereth  it  the  ground?"  came  to  his  remembrance,  and 
went  as  a  spear  to  his  heart.  '^So  must  X  be  cut  down  by  the. jus* 
tice  of  God  for  the  burning  of  hell,  unless  I  get  into  another  state 
tlian  I  am  now  i)i.*'  He  came  under  deep  and  abiding  distress : 
^^his  conrersation  since  becomes  the  gospel  of  Christ." 
'  Blair's  first  sermon,  on  coming  back,  was  from  Matthew  vi.  33« 
In  pressing  the  injunction,  he  urged  that  they  had  already  too,  too 
long  neglected  to  seek  the  kingdom.  This  cut  like  a  sword ;  and 
several  could  not  contain,  but  burst  out  into  the  most  bitter  weep- 
ing. He  besought  them  to  moderate  their  passions,  but  so  as  not 
to  stifie  convictions,  and  to  avoid  hinderuiig  themselves  and  others 
from  hearing  what  was  spoken.  The  number  of  the  awakened 
increased  very  fast ;  scarcely  a  sermon  or  a  lecture  through  the 
whole  summer  failed  to  produce  impressions. 

Often  these  impressions  were  rery  great  and  general :  some  were 


■•* 


*  McKerrow's  History  of  the  Secession  Churoh. 
f  Letter  in  Christian  History. 
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overcome  and  fainting,  others  deeplj  sobbing;  some  erjuig  lA  a 
most  dolorous  manner,  many  more  silently  weeping;  a  solemn  ooo* 
cem  on  every  face.  Comparatively,  a  few  were  affeoted  with  some 
strange,  unusual  bodihr  motions.  Very  few  in  the  oonCTegati(»i 
were  without  solemn  thoughtfulness  about  their  souls.  The  awtp 
kened  had  a  rational,  fixed  conviction  of  their  dangerous  perishinff 
state ;  they  were  much  given  to  reading  the  Scriptures  and  good 
books.  Excellent  works,  which  had  lain  neglected,  were  perused, 
and  lent  from  one  to  another.  Blair  preached  on  Fridays,  through 
the  spring  and  summer,  his  great  aim  beine  to  lay  open  th^  &- 
plorable  state  of  man,  by  nature,  since  the  faU,  and  the  way  of  the 
sinner's  closing  with  Christ  by  faith,  and  obtaining  a  right  peaoo 
to  an  awakened,  wounded  conscience. 

Many  afforded  very  hopeful,  satisfying  evidence  that  the  Lord 
had  brought  them  to  a  true  closure  with  Jesus  Christ:  several  had 
had  remarkable  and  sweet  deliverances. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  there  seemed  to*  be  a  stop  pot 
to  the  awakening  and  conviction  of  sinners;  and,  for  the  next  four 
years,  there  were  few  instances  of  persons  ccmvinced.  Blair  make! 
no  mention  of  the  two  visits  of  Whitefield*  He  made  a  tour  of 
preaching  through  New  England  in  the  summer  of  1744. 

Of  the  rupture  of  1741,  Blair  spoke  when  near  his  end,  ^^It 
pleased  Ood  to  make  me  and  a  number  of  my  brethren  instill* 
mental  in  promoting  what  I  always  believed  was  a  work  of  hii 
power  and  grace ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  our  mother's  children  were 
angry  with  us  who  were  instrumental  in  carrying  it  on^  and  unjustlj 
excluded  i|s  from  communion  with  them." 

Blair  published  a  ^^  Vindication  of  the  Excluded  Brethren^"  an 
answer  to  Thomson  on  the  ^^Govemment  of  the  Church,^'  and  to 
Creaghead*s  ^^ Reasons  for  Forsaking  our  Church;"  also,  a  ^^ Trea- 
tise on  Predestination."       '  * 

His  school  produced  such  men  as  Davies,  Rodgers^  Cumming, 
James  Finley,  Robert  Smith,  and  Hugh  Henry.  ^^Sach  one  re- 
sembled the  children  of  a  king."  As  scholars,  preacheirs,  pastors, 
patriots,-:— in  their  piety  and  their  8ucceBS,i — a  noble  company,  a 
goodly  fellowship,  showing  the  church  what  manner  of  men  Uie 
apostles  and  martyrs  were. 

Blair  spoke'*'  as  one  who  knew  the  worth  of  souls,  and  felt  in 
himself  the  sweet  constraint  of  the  love  of  God  and  man.  Ha 
was  grave  and  solemn,  yet  cheerful,  even  pleasant,  facetious, 
witty. 

Davies  spoke  of  him  as  the  incomparable  Blair.  '^When,  in 
1753,  I  passed  the  meeting-house  where  I  had  so  often  heard  -the 
great  Mr.  Blair,  I  could  not  help  crying  out,  ^  Oh,  how  dreadful  is 

•Finlegr. 
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ikia  place !  this  is  no  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the 
gate  of  heaven/** 

-  He  was  a  man  of  great  weight  in  judicatories :  '^  they  waited  for 
him  as  the  rain."  His  zeal  for  the  college  made  him  journey  when 
iick  to  promote  its  interests/  After  severe  sickness  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  was,  beyond  his  expectation,  restored  to  health  and  home; 
he  then  labourea  as  one  near  his  end  to  awaken  the  perishing,  but, 
failing',  he  changed  his  strain ;  ^^  only  he  publicly  reminded  them  of 
tk  certain  day,  March  25, 1744,  when  he  was  enabled  to  set  eternal 
things  before  them  with  more  than  ordinary  solemnity  and  pun- 
gency." 

He  then  entered  on  a  new  course  of  sermons  for  the  edification 
and  establishment  of  the  people  of  God,  wherein  he  clearly  ex- 
plained and  satisfyingly  confirmed  the  whole  system  of  gospel  doc- 
trine, from  the  state  of  innocence  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  He  concluded  the  course  with  a  sermon  on  1  Corinthians  xv. 
24,  with  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  closed  his  public  ministry;  for, 
though  he  afterwards  preached  twice,  it  was  with  so  little  strength 
and  efficacy,  that  he  called  them  ^^supernumerary  sermons.*' 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1751,  apprehending  his  end  to  be  near,  he 
sent  for  the  elders  and  two  out  of  every  quarter  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  gave  them  his  parting  counsels.  He  asked  them  to  col- 
lect the  remnant  of  his  debts  and  give  their  good  countenance  to 
his  widow  and  his  half-a-score  of  children.  ^^  Adhere  to  your  own 
.presbytery ;  but,  if  the  svnods  unite,  be  not  obstinate  and  separate.*' 
In  seeking  a  successor,  he  bids  them  not  to  ^expect  from  a  young 
man,  at  the  outset,  all  that  they  saw  in  him  after  many  years  of 
experience.  His  son-in-law,  Robert  Smith,  of  Pequea,  published 
his  dyin^  counsels,  with  several  ot  his  sermons. 

Blair  had,  through  a  Ions  course  of  years,  an  habitual  assurance 
of  his  interest  in  the  favour  of  God.  His  last  words,  a  minute  or 
two  before  his  departure,  were,  ''  The  Bridegroom  is  come,  and 
now  we  shall  have  all  things;"  and,  under  a  gleam  of  heaven,  he 
breathed  his  last,  on  July  5,  1751. 

His  son  Samuel  was  ^  early  In  life  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
Nassau  Hall,  and  was  settled  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston. 
His  daughters  married  the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  Robert  Smith, 
David  Rice,  of  Kentueky,  William  Foster,  of  Octorara,  and  John 
Carmichael,  of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine. 

Hfi  was  above  the  middle  stature,  comely,  and  well  set ;  in  aspect 
grave  and  venerable,  with  »  clear  understanding,  auick  apprehen- 
aion,  prompt  elocution,  solid  judgment,  strong  and  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  tenacious  memory.  Bus  voice  was  clear  and  command- 
ing; his  pronunciation  distinct  and  deliberate;  his  style  natural, 
elegant,  pure.  He  studied  plainness,  being  naturally  poetic,  copi- 
ous, and  florid;  preaching  without  notes,  but  seldom  or  never  ex 
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tempore.  His  advise. to  Dr.  Rodgers  wai,  ^^ Speak  elow;  speak 
low;  be  short." 

Finley  speaks  of  him  as  gentle,  prudent,  eaotious ;  as  having  a 
glorious  arousing  view  of  God's  power,  the  wisdom  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  with  a  particular  appropriatioa 
of  them  to  himself  and  his^.     His  was  a  divide  calmness. 

Davies  said  to  Bellamy,  "  The  greatest  light  in  these  parts  {a 
just  about  to  take  wing."  In  his  traveb  in  Great  Britain,  ha 
heard  no  one  equal  to  his  instructor ;  not  one  whom  he  thought,  in 
any  way,  to  resemble  or  approach  to  him  in  the  mattw  or  the  da- 
livery  of  his  discourses. 

In  his  elegiac  verses'*'  he  says: — 

"Blair  in  no  morel  then  thts  poo^  worid  hts  lost 
As  rich  a  jewel  m  hei^  storee  oould  boast 
Whilcy  hoTering  on  the  rerge  of  life,  he  lay 
Eager  for  flight,  and  yet  reslen'd  to  stay. 
How  oft  did  we,  in  agonies  of  prayer. 
Wrestle  with  HeaTcm  his  sacred  bnat^  to  spare  1 
Bat,  ah  1  his  worth  bat  oheriah'd  oar  despair,  v 

And  threatened  the  denial  of  oar  prayer. 
So  great,  so  heavenly,  so  mature  a  mind 
Reqaired  ennployment  cf  e  nobler  kind. 
Too  much  renne4  in  this  dark  world  to  bear 
The  humble  place  of  Zion's  minister, 
Heayen  calfd  him  to  sustain  some  nobler  ftmotlon  there. 

An  intelleot  as  clear  as-  blase  of  day, 
Sedate  as  midnight,  boondless  as  the  se% 
Free  as  the  wind,  yet  steady  as  the  pole, 
Passive  to  truth,  impatient  of  control 
From  Tulgar  error;  regular  and  smooth 
As  genuine  reason  and  harmonious  truth ; 
Truth  linked  to  truth  and  thought  to  thought  coigoin*d 
Spontaneous  rone  in  his  harmonious  mind ; 
His  rude,  unstudied  thoughts  in  order*  sprung, 
Ezpress'd  in  equal  order  by  his  tongue ; 
Clusters  of  ripen*d  sense  on  each  young  period  hung. 
His  passions  yigorous,  vet  by  reason  ruled. 
By  calmest  reason  kindled,  temper'd,  cooPd ; 
His  heart  resenred  as  prudenne,  and  confined, 
And  yet  as  truth  sincere,  as  neeping  friendship  kind. 

His  life,  a  fix'd,  unerring  walk  with  God, 
A  constant  progress  in  the  heavenly  road ; 
His  heart,  tiie  rest  of  constant  peace  and  leve ; 
There  glow'd  the  passions  seraphs  feel  above; 
There,  pleased  and  unmolested,  dwelt  the  heavei^y  doTS 
His  breath,  like  gratefal  incense,  to  the  skies 
Did  daily  in  refined  devotioiis  rise. 
His  soul  exerted  with  his  praying  breath 
The  simighty  importunity  of  faitii ; 
Hence  guilty  heads  escape  the  fiellllng  blow, 
And  blessings  to  unwortiiy  miUione  low. 
Nations  partook  the,  bounty  of  .his  prayer 
And  future  times  the  benefit  shall  iihare." 

*  Printed  in  the  collection  of  his  sermons  published  after  his  death,  contafadag 
^nley's  Mineral  sermon,  and  Robert  Sndth'a  accoant  of  his  elosing  days. 
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JAMES  MAETIN, 

'  From  Ireland,  was  the  pastor  of  tiewes,  in  Delaware,  in  1784, 
teid  died  tbere  in  1743.  He  is  said  to  have  organized  the  church 
ftt  Cool'Spring. 

Whitefield  landed  about  five  (o'clock)  in  the  evening  of  Ootobef 
8,  1739,  at  Lewestown;  and,  in  reference  to  this  event,  he  ob- 
serves, "  We  had  not  been  long  in  the  inn  but  two  or  three  of 
the  chief  inhabitants,  being  apprized  of  his  arrival,  came  and 
spent  the  evening  with  us,  and  desired  me  to  give  them  a  sermon 
on  the  morrow." 

He  preached  there,  in  1740,  to  "  as  unaffected  a  congregation 
as  he  had  seen  in  America.  They  wept,  next  day,  when  he  por- 
trayed the  trial  of  Abraham's  faith.  Alas !  when  I  turned  from 
the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  to  talk  of  the  love  of  God  in 
tocrificing  his  only  Son,  I  observed  their  tears  dry  up.  I  told 
{hem  of  it;  and  could  not  but  infer  henoe  the  dreadful  depravity 
of  human  nature,  that  can  weep  at  the  sufferings  of  a  martyr, — a 
man  like  ourselves ;  but  when  are  we  affected  at  the  relation  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  ?" 

The  Church  missionary  gives  a  different  view.     He  says  White- 
field  pnsached  from  a  balcony,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  was  violent,  but  after  a  time  it  abated. 
^   Martin  signed  the  Protest  in  1741.     His  death  is  mentioned  in 
May,  1743. 


ROBERT  JAMISON, 

^ROM  Ireland,  settled  in  Belawarey  and  was  a  member  of  synod 
in  1734. 

From  a  manuscript  of  Joshua .  Evans,*  an  Independent,  it 
appears  that  there  were  Welsh  Baptists  at  Duck  Creek;  and  that 
the  first  name  of  their  meeting-house  was  Bryn-Sion,  ue.  Zion 
Hill.  The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  was  built  in  1733,  on  land 
given  by  Mr.  Dickinson.    Thomas  Evans  preached  the  first  ser- 

*  Quoted  bj  Morgan  Edwards,  in  his  MS.  History  of  the  Baptists  in  Delawarey 
of  which  only  a  fragment  remalna. 
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mon  in  it,  August  12,  1733,  and  administered  the  eommnnion, 
November  9.  At  first  the  Baptists  used  the  house,  but  after- 
wards worshipped  in  private  houses.  Th^re  was  a  great  mortality 
in  that  region  in  the  spring  of  1787.  Jamison  began  to  preach, 
December  26, 1734. 

He  died  in  1744 ;  and,  the  congregation  having  neglected  to 
have  the  property  conveyed  to  them  by  deed,  it  reverted,  daring 
the  long  vacancy  that  followed,  to  the  Dickinsons,  and  was,  made 
over  to  the  Baptists  in  1771. 


ISAAC  CHALKER, 

Of  the  family  of  Chalkers  in  Saybrook^  Connecticut,  s;radnatect 
at  Yale  in  1728 ;  and,  after  being  licensed,  he  married  and  re- 
sided on  Long  Island.  He  was  ordained,  in  1734,' by  East  Jersey 
Presby tenr,  pastor  of  Bethlehem  and  Wallkill,  in  the  Higblan<u 
of  New  York.  John  Smith,  an  elder  from  Bethlehem,  s^t  wit]^ 
him  in  the  synod  in  1735,  and  is  almost'*'  the  only  elder  who,  for 
fifty  ^ears,  asked  to  have  his  dissent  entered  ags^inst  a  synodical 
deiiision.  The  presbytery  had  ordained  Chalker  at  a  distance 
from  his  congregations ;  and  he  found  himself  in  great  difficolty 
at  Wallkill,  through  a  wide-sptead  report  of  bis  not  having 
adopted  the  Westminster  Confession.  He  had  lost  the  good-wiu 
of  Samuel  Neely,  of  Neelytown.  The  synod  judged  that  Chalker 
was  hearty  in  his  adherence  to  our  standards,  and  that  Neely  was 
to  blame  in  exciting  discontent. 

Chalker  left  the  lyounds  of  the  synod  in  1743,  havingf  lost  his 
stock  of  cattle  in  the  extremity  of  the  cold  winter  of  1741-2. 
He  also  ^'lost  a  man,'*  became  very  p.oor,and  much  in  debt.  In 
1744,  he  was  settled  in  Eastbury,  (Second  Society  in  Glasten- 
bury,)  Connecticut,  with  a  settlement  of  three  hundred  pounds,  old 
tenor,  and  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a  year.     He 

fetitioned  the  legislature  for  relief,  and  aid  was  granted  to  him, 
ut  not  sufficient  to  set  him  free  from  his  embarrassments.     He 
remained  until  1760,  and  died,  May  28, 1765. 


*  John  Oardner,  of  While  Clay,  did  the  -same  In  the  case  of  Walton. 
f  MSS.  Connecticut  State  Library. 
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SIMON  HORTON 

WA8.l>oni  in  Boston,  March  30,  1711.  The  family  rempved  to 
Sast  Jersey  in  1727;  and  he  graduated  at  Yale  in  1731.  He  was 
ordained,  by  East  Jersey  Presbytery,  pastor  of  Connecticut  Farms, 
}H%w  Jersey,  in  1734.  He  sucoeeded  Pumry  at  Newtown  in  1746. 
On  the  death  of  Golgan,'*'  Church  missionary  at  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  the  Dissenters  prevailed — by  their  majority  in  the  vestry 
in  1756 — to  present  to  the  governor  ''  one  Simon  Horton"  for 
induction  into  the  parish ;  but  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Provincial  Government,  refused  to  induct  him 
into  the  cure. 

Horton  seems  to  have  resigned  the  pastoral  care  before  1773, 
as  is  supposed,  t  from  his  becoming  sensible  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  do  them  good,  by  his  plain  and  unattractive  manner ;  but,  on 
the  removal  of  Bay,  his  successor,  he  acted  as  stated  supply  until 
bis  death,  May  8,  1786,  aged  seventy-five.  ^ 

He  was  sent  yearly  by  New  "York  Presbytery,  towards  the 
dose  of  his  life,  to  supply  the  East  and  West  Houses  on  Staten 
Island.  Davies  heard  Horton,  during  the  synod  of  1758,  preach 
on  Sabbath  morning  *^an  honest,  judicious  sermon"  on  '^Christ  the 
Wisdom  and  the  Power  of  God." 

'  During  the  Revolution,!  he  resided  at  Warwick,  Orange  county, 
iprith  his  son-in-law,  Beniamin  Coe.  The  congregation  of  New- 
town wai^  so  scattered  durmg  the  war,  that,  at  its  close,  there  were 
only  five  communicants  in  the.  congregation.  The  church  was 
dilapidated  through  the  madness  of  the  Sritish  and  the  Tories. 


HUGH  CARLISLE 

Was  "admitted  into  the  Newcastle  Presbytery"  before  Septem- 
1>er,,  1735,  probably  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  He  adopted 
the  standards  at  that  time ;  but,  not  having  seen  the  Adopting  Act 
until  he  met  with  the  synod,  ^^.  he  had  the  same  read  to  him,  and 
did  then  concur  in  his  assent  to  the  terms  of  it."     At  tliat  time, 


*  Maodonald's  Jamaiea. 

t  Biker*!  Historj  of  Ktwiowa.  •     %  lUd. 
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Newtown  and  Plumstead,  in  Bucks  county,  obtained  leave  of  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery  to  employ  him;  and  he  joined  that  body  in 
June,  1736.  Hugh  Hunter  and  Anthony  Thompson  requested  the 
presbytery  that  a  ^all  might  be  moderated  for  him.  Treat  was 
directed  to  preside.  The  call  was  presented  in  May,  1787 ;  but, 
in  August,  he  declined  it,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  PlHxnstead 
from  Newtown.  He  continued  to  serrice  them,  and  was  sent^  ia 
November,  to  supply  Amwell  and  Bethlehem,  in  Hunterdon 
county.  New  Jersey,  with  other  vacancies.  Martin  met  with 
Philadelphia  Presbytery,  March  14,  1738,  to  request  that  Carlisle 
might  go  into  the  bounds  of  Lewes  Presbytery.  He  removed  al 
once,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  that  presbytery  in  1742: 
subsequently  his  name  is  not  seen. 


ALEXANDER  CRAIGHEAD 

Was  probably  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cfaighead,  aii4 
may  have  been  bom  in  this  country.  He  appeared  before  Done- 
gal Presbytery,  January  5,  1784;  and  was  licensed  October  ^ 
having  preached  from  Prov.  z..9.  He  was  sent  to  Middle  Ooto- 
rara  and  ^'  over  the  river,"  being  the  first  to  whom  that  duty  was 
assigned.  He  was  called  (April  9,  1735)  to  Middle  Octojrara,  the 
people  promising  sixty  pounds,  and  declaring  their  ability  to  raise 
seventy-one  pounds.  He  accepted  in  June,  and  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  sermon  on  Col.  ii.  7,  a  lecture  on  the  first  Psalm,  and  to 
discuss  the  question.  Where  revelation  is  necessary  to  salvation? 
He  was  ordained  November  18,  Boyd  having  preached  from  2  Tim. 
ii.  15. 

A  zealous  promoter  of  the  "Revival,*'  he  accompanied  White- 
field  while  in  Chester  county ;  and  they  made  the  woods  ring,  as 
they  rode,  with  songs  of  praise.* 

lie  carried  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  New  London,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wish  of  the  minister,  session,  and  most  of  the  congre- 
gation. A  part  of  his  flock  complained  of  his  introducing  new 
terms  of  communion,  requiring  them,  when  having  their  children 
baptized,  to  adopt  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  He  also 
was  charged  with  denyiifg  that  ministers  should  be  confined  within 

*  Whitefield,  after  preaching  at  'Willing8toli,(  Wilmington,)  rode  towards  Nol> 
tingham  with  Tennentf  Craighead,  and  Blair,  acoompanied  by  riianj  from  Philf 
delphia,  most  aweetlly  singing  and  praialBg  Ood,  U$^  IS,'  n4Q,'-~€fiii»M, 
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fhe  bounds  of  one  congregation,  but  should  roam  as  erangelistsi 
and  with  excluding  from  communion  one  who  seemed  opposed  to 
the  new  methods. 

The  presbytery  came  to  his  meeting-house  in 'December,  1740^ 
to  adjudicate  the  case.  He  was  preaching  from — ^^  They  be  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind;"  It  was  a  continue4  invective  against 
Pharisee  preachers,  and  the  presbvtery,  as  given  over  to  judicial 
blindness  and  hardness.  '^  He  railed  on  Mr.  Boyd."  The  people 
were  invited  at  the  close  to  repair  to  '^  the  tent"  and  hear  his  de^ 
fence,  which  was  read  by  David  Alexander  and  Samuel  Finley. 

l%[e  .presbytery,  though  summoned  to  hear  it,  remained  in  the 
Anrch,  and  were  proceeding  to  business,  when  the  people  rose  in 
a  tumult,  and,  with  railings  compelled  them  to  withdraw.  When 
Aej  met  next  day,  he,  with  his  coadjutors,  appeared;  and, 
having  read  the  defence  firom  the  pulpit,  he  declined  their  jurist 
diction,  because  thev  all  were  his  accusers.  They  suspended 
him;  but  resolved  that,  if  he  should  signify  his  repentance  to. 
any  member,  a  meeting  should  be  called  at  once,  to  consider  his 
acknowledgment  and  take  off  the  suspension.  He  sat  in  the  next 
synod;  and,  they  having  spent  the  first  week  in  considerine  hit, 
case  without  coming  to  any  decision,  the  Protest  was  introcuiced 
en  Monday,  and  separated  the  cenflicting  parties. 

Some  of  his  people  respected  the  sentence  of  the  presbytery^' 
and  forsook^  him.  He  asked  the  presbvtery,  just  before  the  rup- 
ture, to  see  to  it  that  those  persons  fulnlled  their  engagements  to 
bim. 

He  separated  from  the  Brunswick  party  at  the  first  meeting  of* 
the .  conjunct  presbyteries,  because  they  refused  to  revive  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Soon  after,  he  published  his  rea- 
sons for  leaving  their  connection,  putting  forward,  as  his  promi-' 
nent  inducement,  that  neither  synod  nor  presbytery  had  adopted 
the  Westminster  Standards  by  a  public  act.  Blair  replied  to  him ; 
Gilbert  Tennent  lamented  his  party-spirit  and  censoriousness. 
Craighead  addressed  the  Reformed  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  declare' 
ing  his  adherence  to  their  views  and  methods,  and  soliciting  helpers. 
He  issued  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  his  opinions,  to  draw  togethei* 
all  who  held  the  like  sentiments. 

Thomas  Cookson,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Majestr's-  justices  for  Lan- 
easter  county,  appeared  before  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  May  26, 
1743,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  governor,  laid  before  them  a  paper 
to  be  considered.  All  other  business  was  at  pnce  deferred,  and 
the  paper,  with  an  accompanying  aflSdavit,  was  read.  The  synod 
unanimously  agreed,  '^  That  it  is  full  of  treason,  sedition,  and  dis- 
traction, and  grievous  perverting  of  the  sacred  oracles,  to  the  ruin 
of  all  societies  and  civil  government,  and  directly  and  diametrically 
opposite  to  our  religious  principles^  as  we  have  on  all  occacdona 
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openly  and  publicly  declared.    We  hereby  declare,  with  the  greateft 
Buioerity,  that  we  detest  this  paper,  and,  with  it,  all  principles  and 

Eractices  that  tend  to  destroy  the  civil  and  religious  righta  of  maOi* 
ind,  or  to  foment  or  encourage  sedition  or  disMitisfaction  with  the 
civil  government  that  we  are  now  under,  or  rebellion,  treason,  or 
any  thing  that  is  4i8loyal.  If  Mr.  Alexander  Craighead  be  the 
author,  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  has  been  no  membsf 
of  our  society  for  some  time  past,  nor  do  we  acknowledge  him  as 
such,  and  heartily  lament  that  any  man  that  was  ever  called- s 
Presbyterian  should  be  guilty  of  what  is  in  this  paper." 
r  Dickinson,  Pemberton,  Alison,  and  the  moderator,  Cowell,  |ire- 
pared  an  address  to  the  governor.  It  was  presented  to  him,  with  ia 
copy  of  the  minute,  by  Andrews,  Grosq,  and  Cathcart. 
,  Tennent  said,  about  the  same  time,  ^^His  late  and  present  divi- 
sive conduct  we  utterly  detest  and  disclaim..  I  hope  he  is  a  pioos 
man ;  but,  having  more  zeal  and  positiveness  than  knowledge  and 
judgment^  he  has  schismatically  broken  communion  with  ns,  and 
adopted  the  rigid  Cameronian  scheme.  He  is  indeed  tinged  with 
an  uncharitable  and  party  spirit,  to  the  great  prejudice  ef  real-  reli^ 
gian  in  some  places  this  way.  May  the  Almighty  forgive  him  and 
rectify  his  judgment !'' 

His  success  in  forming  praying  societies  is  not  known;  no  min»s 
ter  came  from  Britain  to  his  assistance. 

•  ^^  With  apparent  sincerity,  he  objected  to  the  deficiency  of  Hm 
system  on  which  the  Philadelphia  Synod  was  constituted,  and,  with 
seeming  sincerity,  joined  himself  to  the  support  of  the  languishing 
cause  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, possess  stability.  Overstrained  zeal  is  seldom  permanent. 
This  man,  having  co-operated  with  the  Covenanters  with  an  ardour 
which  appeared  to  some  of -them  enthusiastic,  left  his  profession 
and  vows,  and  turned  to  the  flocks  of  his  former  companions.  The 
societies  which  he  had  forsaken  continued  eight  years  in  tiiis  dis- 
tressed condition,  until,  moved  by  their  entreaties,  the  Bev.  John 
Guthbertson'*'  came  to  them  from  Scotland,  in  1752.  "f 
.  In  1751,  he  wrote  to  the  Anti-Bureher  Associate  Presbytery  ia 
Scotland ;  but,  though  ministers  were  directed  by  the  presbytery  to 
go  in  an:^wer  to  his  appeal,  they  failed  to  comply. 
-  He  is  said  to  have  removed  to  Windy  Cove,  on  Cowpasture  River, 
in  Augusta  county,  Virginia,  in  1749  ;|  but  it  was  probably  not  till 
after  the  ill  success  of  his  second  application  to  Scotland*     A 


•  Through  the  kindness  of  the  ReT.  T.  W.  J.  WyUe,  of  the  Beformed  Presbjto- 
rian  Church,  I  learn  that  Cuthbertson  laboured  forty  years  at  Middle  Octorarti 
Lancaster  oounty,  and  joined  in  forming  the  Assoeiate  Reformed  body.  He  <fied 
there,  Bfareh  10,  1791,  aged  seTen^y-three, 

{Reformed  Principles  exhibited  by  this  Relbmed Presbjtariaa Churdi. 
Pr.  Foote's  Sketches  of  Tirgima; 


large*  bnttonwood-tree,  close  to  the  river-bank,  marks  the  site 
where  stood  his  humble  cabin.  About  a  half  mile  above,  stood  his 
little  log  church ;  nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  a  few  stones  of 
the  back-wall  of  the  fireplace,  amidst  a  thick  grovis  of  pines.  He 
and  his  people  went  to  the  house  of  God  fully  equipped  to  meet 
anv  sudden  attack  of  savases.  He  joined  Newcastle  Presbytery 
before  the  fall  of  1754.  On  Braddock's  defeat,  his  congregationi 
fled  from  the  frontier,  and  a  portion  settled  in  North  Carolina.      [ 

He  met  with  Hanover  Predbytery,  September  2, 1757,'  and,  rat 
January,  was  sent  to  Rocky  River,  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  othec 
Tacancies.  He  was  called,  in  April,  to  Rocky^River;  and  Richard^ 
8on,  on  his  way  to  labour  among  the  Cherokees,  was  directed  t<^ 
install  him. 

He  died  in  March,  1766,  leaving  behind  him  the  affectionate 
remembran(5e  of  hiii  faithful,  abundant,  lind  useful  labours,  lie 
18  said  to  have  been  a  prey  to  dejection  of  spirits,  as  was  also  his 
relative,  John  Craighead,  the  pastor  of  Rocky  Spring,  PennsyK 
vania. 

« 

The  first  numerous  settlementf  between  the  Tadkin  and  Ca- 
tawba was  three  miles  north  of  Charlotte.  In  1750,  ther^  were  no 
white  inhabitants ;  but  they  poured  in  so  rapidly  that,  in  1756,  the 
ehurch  on  Sugar  Creek  was  formed.  Here  was  Craighead's  home, 
and  his  burial-place :  no  stone  marks  his  grave ;  but  it  is  known  by 
two  large  sassafras^rees,  whi^h  grew,  it  is  said,  from  the  sticks 
being  thrust  into  the  ground,  on  which  his  coffin  was  borne  to  the 
grave. 

Hill  son  Thomas  became  a  minister  of  our  church  in  Tenneeseei 
and  rose  to  high  standing.  His  third  daughter  married  the  Rev^ 
psvid  Caldwell,  of  Buffalo  and  AUemance*.  Her  son,  Samuel 
Craighead  Caldwell,  was  licensed  at  nineteen  years  of  a^e,  and 
ordained  pastor  of  Hopewell  and  Sugar  Creek  in  1792.  His  bar- 
mimious  continuance  in.  that  relation  fqir  thirty-five  years  is  hiii 
beit  eulogium.  At  one  time,  seventy  were  adaed  to  the  churclu 
He  died  in  1826.     Two  of  his  sons  are  in  the  ministry. 


♦  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Windy  Cove. 
f  Dr.  f  oote'fi  Sketches  of  North  Carolina. 
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JOHN  PAUL 

Was  received  by  the  3tanding  committee  of  Donegal  Preebyteiy 
as  a  licentiate  from  Ireland,  December  10, 1786|  and  was  soon  after 
called  to  Nottingham.  Thomson  ^^  served  hii  edict,''  uid  he  was 
^tailed  the  second  Wednesday  of  October,  1736. 

He  preached  at  the  ordination  of  David  Alexander,  at  Peqii6% 
in  1788,  and  was  one  of  the  first  supplies  sent  to  Deer  Creek, 
lilaryland.  He  died  &  1739 ;  and  in  June  the  commission  remittea 
his  bond  for  twelve  pounds,  and,  the  next  year,  gave'  his  widow  one 
pound  out  of  the  fund. 

.  Bis  tomb  remains  in  the  old  graveyard  near  the  Eising  Sun: 
^  inscription,  nearly  obliterated,  tells  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty.three. 


PATRICK  GLASGOW, 

After  the  ordinary  trials,  and  after  adopting  the  WestminstM 
Confession,  ifas  licensed  by  Lewes  Presbytery.  Having  a  call  to 
^onokin,  he  was.  after  the  usual  steps,  and*  a  repeated  declaration 
of  his  adopting  the  Westminster  Confession,*  ordained  and  installed 
In  1736, 

'  He  is  not  ikientioned  after  1741  on  our  records:  he  was  o^ 
dained  after  the  EpisQopal  mod^,  and  became  the  rector  of  All-Hal- 
lows,  in  Worcester  county,  Maryland.  He  died  there,  March 
23,1753. 


SAMUEL  BLACK, 

A  STUDENT  of  theology,  from  Ireland,  was  licensed  by  New- 
castle Presbytery.  The  Forks  of  Brandy  wine,  in  Chester  countj, 
were  formed  into  a  separate  congregation.  In  September,  173dy 
Donegal  Presbytery  gave  them  leave  to  invite  Black  to  preach  as  » 
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candidate  for  settlement.  He  was  called,  October  7,  and  wdA  or* 
dained,  November  18, 1735.  Boyd  preached  from  2  Timothy  ii.  15. 
A  portion  of  his  people  preferred  complaints  against  him,  Septem- 
ber 2, 1740,  and  requested  the  presbytery  to  call,  as  correspondents, 
Charles  Tennent  and  Samuel  Blair,  when  they  took  up  the  case. 
This  was  jnst  at  the  time  of  the  extraordinary  effects  produced  by 
Ihe  preaching  of  Whitefield.  The  presbytery,  in  writing  to  Newcas- 
tle t^resbytery  for  correspondents,  requested  the  *  moderator  that 
iarf  of  the  members  might  be  sent  to  their  aid  but  Blair  and  Ten- 
nent,— allegmg  that  the  congregation,  in  asking  for  them,  evinced  a 
desire  to  choose  their  own  judges. 

Black  was  put  on  trial  November  4,  to  answer  the  charges — 

1.  Of  saying,  ^'He  sought  not  theirs,  but  them,"  while  he  did 
not  seek  their  salvation. 

2.  Of  representing  himself  as  weary  through  much  labour  in  the 
ministry,  while  he  did  not  toil  in  the  vineyard. 

8.  Of  drunkenness. 

4.  Of  lying,  in  speaking  of  the  Revival  at  different  times  in  dif- 
ferent ways. 

5.  Of  sedition,  in  sowing  dissensions  among  the  people. 

-  6.  Of  making  no  application  of  the  truth  to  the.  states  or  cases 
of  his  hearers.  r 

7.  For  opposing  the  work  of  God  then  in  progress  in  neighbour- 
inff  congregation^. 

The  presbytery  rebuked  him  for  the  drunkenness,  and  for  slight- 
ing his  work :  he  acknowledged  his  fault,  and  they  laid  no  censure 
on  him  at  the  time.  In  May)  they  suspended  him  for  a  season, 
tiie  people  complaining  that  much  evidence  had  been  industriously 
kept  back  at  the  trial.  The  presbytery  very  soon  after  made 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  and  restored  him :  the  majority  of  his  people 
following  the  '' Brunswick  Brethren,"  they  released  him  from  the 
pastoral  relation. 

The  new  congregation  of  Conewago,  in  Mount  Joy,  /in  Adams 
eonnty,)  Pennsylvania,  called  him  in  October,  1741,  and  ne  was  in- 
stalled the  second  Wednesday  in  May.  He  began  to  visit  Vir- 
ginia as  a>  missionary,  and  was  sent  to  Potomac  in  1743.  Diffi- 
culties arose  in  his  flock,  and  they  asked  to  have  Steel  sent  to 
tliem. 

North  and  South  Mountain,  in  Virginia^  (the  former  six  miles 
west  of  Staunton^)  asked  for  him,  March  6,  1745.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  Conewago  in  April;  but  in  the  fall  they  sought  to  re- 
gain him.  A  division  took  place :  those  who  left  him  obti^ined 
tme-fifth  of  the  time  of  Roan,  pastor  of  the  New-Side  churches  of 
Paxton  and  Derry. 

•  In  1747,  he,  with  Thomson  and  Craig,  was  directed  to  take  the 
oyersight  of  the  vacancies  in  Virginia.     He  was  at  the  synod  in 
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1751^  and  was  directed  to  supply  Buffalo  Bettlement,  and  the  adja-, 
cent  placet,  four  Sabbaths;  he  also  visited  Hies,  £nO|  and  Haw 
Riyer,  in  North  Carolina. 

He  took  charge  of  the  congregations  of  Rockfish  and  Moontaia 
Plain  before  1752.  In  1759,  he  attended  synod,  and  yainlj 
sought  to  have  a  presbytery  formed  west  of  the  Blue  Bidge. 

Hanover  Presbytery  decided  that  the  people  in.  Woods's  Gap,  in 
the  mountains  of  Albemarle,  were  not  in  his  bounds,  and  erected 
them  into  the  congregation  ef  Albemarle.  They  dismissed  him 
from  his  charge,  July  18,  1759. 

He  died  August  9,  1770.  The  presbytery  style  him-^^  an  agjsd 
minister." 


FRANCIS  ALISON, 

Born  in  Ireland,  in  1705,  studied  at  the  University  of  Glaa* 
gow,  and  came  as  a  probationer  to  this  country  in  1784  or  '35. 
'  On  the  recommendation  of  Franklin,*  he  was  employed  by 
John  Dickinson,  of  Delaware,  the  author  of  the  ^^  Farmer's  Let* 
ters,"  as  the  tutor  of  his  son.  Leave  to  take  a  few  other  pupils 
was  granted ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  an  academy  at  Thunde^ 
Hill,  Maryland.t 

The  commission,  in  1736,  wrote  to  him  to  officiate  as  a  supplt 
for  the  new  erection  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of 
New  London  by  Newcastle  Presbytery  before  May,  1737. 

He  was  a  correspondent  of  President  Stiles,  who  has  preserved 
many  of  his  letters.  He  says,  he  commenced  his  school  in  174S; 
and  Professor  Hutcheson,  of  Glasgow,  having,  in  1746,  advised 
the  setting  oq  foot  of  a  seminary  by  the  synod,  he  also  opened  a 
correspondence  with  him.  The  synod,  failing  in  their  attempt  to 
endow  a  college,  did  what  was  in  their  power,  and  took  the  New 
London  school  under  their  patronage.  They  gave  Alison  twenty 
pounds,  (Pennsylvania  currency,)  with  the  liberty  of  choosing  ai 
assistant  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  pounds.  In  1748,  the  salaries 
were  raised ;  one  to  forty  pounds^  and  the  other  to  twenty  pounds. 

Alison  complained  to  Donegal  Presbytery,  that  Alexander 
Oraighead  had  intruded  into  his  congregation,  ^^  to  rend  and 
divide  it  against  his  mind,  the  mind  of  the  sesdoni  and'  the  de- 
clared opinion  of  the  congregation  in  general." 

*  Joabiu  Edwards,  Esq.  f  Watson's  Annals  of  PUlaMpya.  ^ 
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•fie  signed  the  Protest;  but  he  agreed  with  the  New  York  bre-* 
thren  in  demanding  that  the  whole  proceeding,  shoald  be  reviewed 
lo  1742 ;  and  he  entered  his  dissent  from  the  vote  refusing  this 
request.  Though  foremost  on  the  Old  Side,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  his  congregation  deserted  him.  In  1744,*  they 
erected  the  largest  church  in  that  region.  The  building  was 
rizty-three  feet  long  by  thirty-eight  wide,  with  long,  low,  brick 
walk,  an  antique,  Swedish,  or  hipped  roof.  The  side  of  the  edifice 
was  turned  to  the  road ;  and  it  had  arched  doors  and  windows^ 
with  imported  leaden  sashes.  'The  pulpit  was  on  the  side ;  and  the 
pews  were  of  forms,  patterns,  and  colours  as  diverse  as  the  tastea 
and  the  incomes  of  their  respective  oiirners. 

In  1749,  he  was  invited  to  Philadelphia,  a  grammar-school 
kaying  been  opened  in  that  city  by  subscription.  He  asked  leave 
of  the  synod  to  sit  as  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery :  they 
declined,  and  promised  him  thirty  pounds  for  educating  their 
beneficiaries,  with  liberty  to  charge  at  his  pleasure  for  the  tuition^ 
of  others.  The  grammar-school  in  Philadelphia  was  incorporated 
m  1750,  endowed  in  1753,  and  erected  into  a  college  in  1755. 
Alison  left  New'  London  before  May,  1752,  without  consulting 
pv^bytery  or  synod ;  but  this  was  excused,  owing  to  the  pressing 
circumstances  of  his  position.  He  took  charge  of  the  grammar* 
School,  and  became  colleague  to  Cross.  Among  his  elders  who 
aa^  with  him  in  synod  were  the  Hon.  Charles  Tnomson  and  Mr*' 
William  Humphreys. 

He  was  made  vice-provost  of  the  college  in  1755 ;  and  Nassau 
Hall  gave  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1756,  and  the  University 
of  Glasgow  created  him  doctor  of  divinity  in  1756.  He  was  the 
first  of  our  ministers  who  received  that  honour ;  and  the  Synod  of - 
Philadelphia  returned  their  thanks,  for  the  favour,  to  the  Uni* 

waity.f 

'  On  the  union  of  the  synods,  May  24,  1758,  he  preached  from 
Bph.  iv.  4-7.'  The  sermon  was  published,  with  the  title,  ^^  Peace 
iind  Union  recommended,''  and  a  note,  suggesting  that,  as  in  the 
perusal  it  might  to  many  seem  long,  they  may  conveniently  divide 
Jl'by  pausing  at  the  twenty-^eighth  page. 

He  went,  with  Colonel  Burd,  as  chaplain  to  the  expedition  to 
ton  Cumberland,  and  remained  from  August  to  November. 

Together  with  Gilbert  Tennent  and  the  Presbyterians  gene- 
rally, who  were  headed  by  Chief-Justice  AHen,  (father-in-law  of 
€h>vernor  John  Penn,)  he  opposed  the  throwing  off  of  the  Pro^ 


*  Dubois's  Historical  Disoonrse  at  New  London. 

f  The  diploma  was  transmitted  to  him  through  the  Ber.  James  Jfoodj,  of 
Hewiy. — Philadelphia  Newtpaptr, 
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prietary  Government ;  and,  as  a  reward*  for  his  services  in  that 
matter,  Richard  Penn  gave  Alison  thd  splendid  tract  of  one  thou- 
sand acres  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bald  Eagle  with  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

He  was  the  efficient  agent  in  the  establishment  of  the  Widows 
Fund  in  our  church;  and  was  wisely  active  in  the  convention  with 
the  Connecticut  ministers  to  withstand  the  gradual  but  determined 
innovations  of  Churchmen  and  the  Crown  on  our  liberties  as  citi 
sens  and  Christians. 

Among  his  correspoBdentsf  were  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Stepney, 
England ;  William  Boyd,  minister  of  Taughboyne,  in  Ireland,  (who 
visited  New  England  in  171£^)  and  John  Holmes,  of  Glendermot^ 
both  able  and  xealous  advocates  for  the  subscription  of  the  West- 
minster Confession ;  and  James  Moody,  of  Newry,  who  differed 
with  them  on  that  poii^. 

Alison  was  so  much  pleased  with  Connecticut  that  at  one  time 
he  thought  of  making  it  the  retreat  of  his  old  age.  Probably 
some  hint  of  this  induced  the  people  of  New  London,  who  had 
remained  vacant  since  his  removal,  to  send  Elijah  MoClenachaa 
and  William  Montgomery  as  commissioners  to  the  Second  Philsr 
delphia  Presbytery,  with  a  call  for  him,  August  14,  1765.  He 
took  it  under  consideration,  and  returned  it,  November  26,  1766. 

Although  his  family  could  ill  afford  it,  he  set  free  his  slaves  by 
will:  *^the  good  mant  followed  the  dictates  of  his  consciencei 
leaving  his  widow  to  Providence." 

He  died,  November  28,  1779,  aged  seventy-four.  His  wife  was 
an  Armitage.  He  left  a  soA  (a  physician,  at  Fagg's  Manor)  and 
two  daughters:  one  of  his  sons  died  before  him,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight. 

.  Among  his  pupils  were  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  Dr.  Ewing,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Latta,  of 
Chestnut  Level,  Matthew  Wilson,  of  Lewes,  Hugh  Williamson, 
and  David  Ramsay,  the  historian  of  North  and  South  Carolina^' 
and  three  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, — Govemctf 
McKean,  George  Bead,  and  James  Smith.  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion§  of  being  the  best  Latin  schojar  in  America.  Bishop  Whit« 
was  one  of  his  pupils,  and,  in  his  '^Memoirs,"  speaks  of  him  as  a 
man  of   unquestionable  ability  in  his  department,  of  real  and 


.  *  Daj's  Historical  Colleotiops  of  Pennsylvania.  But  Judge  Hoaton  says  tbtl 
the  lands  of  the  West  Branch  were  laid  out  for  officers  of  first  and  second  bat- 
talions of  regiment  under  Colonel  Boquet.  Fifteen  hundred  acres  on  west  side  of 
the  mouth  of  Bald  Eagle  were  conveyed  to  Dr.  Alison,  February  4,  1769,  and  irert 
paid  for  in  full,  April  8,  1772.— Zanrf  Titles, 

Stiles*s  MSS.,  Yale  College. 

Philadelphia  Newspaper. 

Morgan  £dwards. 
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liational  piety;  with  9,  proneneas  to  anger,  which  was  forgotten  in 
his  placableness  and  affability.  Davies  sppaks  of  him  to  Cowell 
as  ^^  oar  learned  friend/'  • 


DAVID  COWELL 

Was  bom  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1704,  graduated  at 
Haryard  in  1732,  and  came  as'a  licentiate  to  Trenton,  N.J.,  in  1736. 
.•Trenton,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  Hopewell,  asked  Phila- 
dtiphia  Presbytery,  in  .September,  1734,  to  provide  them  a 
ninister.  la  the  next-  fall,  Cowell  began  his  labours  there.  On 
his  receiving  a  call,*  the  presbytery  examined  him  on  his  religioua 
principles  and  sentiments,  heard  him  preach  from  Rom.  iii.  25, 
ud,  after  a  sermoA  by  Andrews,  ordained  him,  November  3, 
1786. 

*  A  debate  was  maintained  between  him  and  Gilbert  Tennent  on 
a  most  important  matter:  namely,  Whether  a  motive,  to  which 
the  natural  man  is  susceptible,  a  regard  to  what  he  sees  to  be  on 
the  whole  most  for  his  interest,  is  acceptable  with  God  when  it 
teads  one  to  embrace  Christ's  salvation  and  God's  service? 
C!owell  disclaimed  the  affirmative, .  which  Tennent  charged  him 
#ith  holding,,  and  probably  was  equally  imwilling  to  admit  that 
•ur  obedience  to  God  is  worthless  if  we  be  influenced  by  a  desire 
for  our  own  salvaticm  as  well  as  the  glory  of  God. . 

fie  took  no  part  at  the  division  in  li 41 ;  but  he  was  fully  op- 
posed to  the  extreme  measures,  of  the  Brunswick  party.  He  re- 
iB&ined  with  the  Old  Side ;  but  his  intercourse  with  the  New  York 
brethren,  and  his  intimate  friendship  with  Burr,  was  not  inter- 
fupted. 

In  1749,  the  commissions  of  both  synods  met  at  Trenton,  to 
treat  about  a  umon.  Cowell  was  chosen  moderator ;  but,  a  heated 
discussion  arising  about  the  Protest,  they  broke  up,,  unanimously 
wreeing  that  each  synod  more  fully  prepare  proposals  of  recon- 
miation,  and  that  there  be  in  the  mean  time  a  mutual  endeavour 
to  cultivate  candour  and  friendship. 

He  was  an  early,  an  ardent^  and  an  indefatigable  friend  of  New 
Jersey  College,  and  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  place  Davies  in 
the  presidency.      He  wrote  to  him,t  ^^  The  college  ought  to  be 

*  It  i8  dated  April  7,  1786,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  CoweU. 

f  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Cowell,  of  Philadelphia.     Datlet 
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esteemed  of  as  mnch  importance  to  the  interests  of  religum  mxA 
liberty  as  any  other  institution  of  the  kufi3  in  America.  Ood  at 
fifst,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  owned  and  blessed  it.  It 
was  the  Lord's  doing.  He  erected  it;  for  our  beginning  waa 
nothing.  He  carried  it  on,  till  it  was  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 
But  it  hath  been  under  terrible  frowns  of  Divine  Providence: 
first,  in  the  loss  of  Mr.  Burr,  the  life  and  soul  of  it;  and  then  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  from  whom  we  had  such  raised  expectations.  May 
the  Father  of  mercies  look  with  pity  and  compassion  on  the  wore 
of  his  own  hands !  I'  am  iSeYisibie  that  your  leaving  Virginia  is 
attended  with  great  difficulties ;  but  I  cannot  think  your  affairs  are 
of  equal  importance  with  the  college." 

Upon  the  union,  he  joined  New  Brunswick  Presbj^tery,  June  8^ 
1758 ;  and,  the  next  year,  Trenton  asked  for  supplies.  He  died, 
December  1,  1760,  having  never  married.  Davies  preached  at  hia 
funeral — himself  so  soon  to  follow — from  Heb.  iv.  11,  having  beea 
'•  nominated  by  him  to  that  service." 

*^  During*  the  short  time  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  pro- 
vince, he  has  been  my  very  intimate  friend ;  and  I  have  conversed 
with  him  in  his  most  unreserved  hours,  when  conversation  was  the 
image  of  his  soul.  I  had  only  a  general  acquaintance  with  him 
for  ten  years  before. 

'*  The  characteristics  of  his  youth  were  a  serious,  virtuous,  r6% 
ligious  turn  of  mind,  free  from  the  vices  and  vanities  of  that 
thoughtless  age ;  and  a  remarkable  thirst  for  knowledge :  and  I 
am  witness  how  lively  a  taste  for  books  and  knowledge  he 
cherished  to  the  last.  He  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  mind 
steadily  and  habitually  bent  towards  God  and  holiness.  If  his 
religion  was  not  so  warm  and  passionate  as  that  of  some,  it  waa 
perhaps  proportionally  more  even,  uniform,  and  rational.  His 
religion  was  not  a  transient  passion,  but  appeared  to  be  a  settled 
temper.  Humility  and  modestv,  those  gentle  virtues,  seemed  to 
shine  in  him  with  a  very  amiable  lustre.  He  often  imposed  a 
voluntary  silence  upon  himself,  when  he  would  have  made  an 
agreeable  figure  in  conversation.  He  was  fond  of  giving  way  to 
his  brethren  with  whom  he  might  justly  have  claimed  an  equality, 
or  to  encourage  modest  worth  in  his  inferiors.  He  was  not  im* 
pudently  liberal  of  unasked  advice,  though  very  judicionSi  impaiw 
tial,  ana  communicative  when  consulted.  He  had  an  easy,  grace* 
ful  negligence  in  his  carriage, — a  noble  indifference  about  setting 
hiinself  off;  he  seemed  not  to  know  his  own  acoomplishmentSi 
though  they  were  so  conspicuous  that  many  a  man  has  made  a 

relied  upon  his  skill  as  a  physician,  i^id  requested  his  presence  when  the  studeiti 
h*d  been  inoculated  for  the  smallpox. 
*  MS.  Sermon  of  DaTies. 
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'brilliant  appearance  with  -a  small  share  of  them.  He  had  a  re- 
jBiarkable  command  of  his  passions ;  he  appeared  calm  and  nn- 
mffled  amid  the  storms  of  the  world, — ^peaceful  and  serene  amid 
the  commotions  and  uproar  of  human  passions.  Remarkably 
cautious  and  deliberate,  slow  to  determine,  and  especially  to 
censure,  he  was  well  guarded  against  extremes.  In  matters  of 
debate,  and  especially  in  religious  controversy,  he  was  rather  a 
moderator  and  compromiser  than  a  party.  Though  he  could  not 
be  neuter,  but  judged  for  himself  to  direct  his  own  conduct,  he 
could  exercise  candour  and  forbearance  without  constraint  or  re- 
luctance ;  when  he  happened  to  differ  in  opinion  from  any  of  his 
brethren,  even  themselves  could  not  but  acKuowledge  and  admire 
Ijb  moderation. 

'*  His  a'ccomplishments,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  learning,  were 
Tery  considerable.  His  judgment  was  cool,  deliberate,  and  pene- 
trating ;  his  sentiments  were  well  digtssted,  and  his  taste  excellent. 
^e  had  read  not  a  few  of  the  best  modem  authors,*  and  was  no 
Btranger  to  ancient  literature*  He  could  think  as  well  as  read ; 
lind  the  knowledge  he  collected  from  books  was  .well  digested,  and 
became  his  own.  He  had  carefully  studied  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
Vnd  had  a  rational. theory  of' the  Christian  system. 

^^  He  had  an  easy,  natural  vein  of  wit,  which  rendered  his  con- 
Versation  extremely  agreeable:  he  sometimes  used  it  with  great 
'dexterity  to  expose  the.  rake,  the  fop,  the  infidel,  and  other  fools 
of  the  numan  species ;  it  was  sacred  to  the  service  of  virtue,  or 
Innocently  volatile  and  lively,  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  cqffk* 
Tersation. 

^^He  was  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  de^ghted  in  every  office 
of 'benevolence.  Benevolence  appeared  to  be  his  predominant 
irirtue,  and  gave  a  most  amiable  cast  to  his  whole  temper  and 
conduct. 

^^  That  he  might  be  able  to  support  himself  without  oppressing 
a  small  congregatipn,  he  gave  some  part  of  his  time  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  physic ;  in  which  he  made  qo  inconsiderable  figure. 
A  friend  of  the  poor,  he  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  to  relieve 
uem. 

^^  I  never  had  the  happmess  to  hear  him  in  the  sacred  desk. 
In  prayer,  I  am  sure,  he  appeared  humble,  solemn,  rational,  and 
importunate,  as  a  creature, — a  sinner  in  the  presence  of  God. 

**  In  the  charter  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  he  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  trustees ;  and  out  few  invested  with  the  same 
trust  discharged  it  with  so  much  zeal,  diligence,  and  alacrity. 
His  heart  was  set  upon  his  prosperity ;  he  exerted  himself  in  tlus 
service,  nor  did  he  forget  it  m  his  last  moments. 

'*  The  church  has  lost  a  judicious  minister,  and,  as  we  hope,  a 
sincere  Christian;  the  world  has  lost  an  inoffensive,  useful  mem- 
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ber  of  society,  this  town  «i  agreeable,  peaceable,  benevolent 
inhabitant,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  a  faUier;  and  I  have  loat 
a  friend." 


CHARLES  TENNENT. 

The  youngest  child  of  Tennent,  of  Neshaminy,  was  bom  in  the 
connty  Down,  May  3,  1711,  and  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Donnell.  He  is  said"*"  to  have  learned  the  trade  of  a  saddler.  After 
studying  with  his'  father,  he  was  taken  on  trials  by  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  in  May,.  1786 ;  in  June,  at  Neshaminy,  he  was  examined 
on  the  evidences  of  his  piety,  and  was  licensed  Sept.  20.  He  was 
called,  April  6,  1737,  to  Pilesgrove  and  vicinity;  but  the  call  was 
not  put  into  his  hands.  He  soon  after  was  ordained,  by  Newcastle 
Presbytery,  the  pastor  of  Whiteclay. 

In  November,  1789, f  Whitefield  assisted  him  at  the  sacrament ;  he 

E reached  from  the  tent  to  eight  thousand  persons.  Among  the 
carers  was  Mrs.  Douelass,  the  sister  of  Charles  ^Thomson,  Secre- 
tary to  Congress,  and  the  grandmother  of  the  Rev.  James  W. 
Douglass,  of  Fayetteville.  ^  She  describes  Whitefield  ad  bathed  m 
tears  during  nearly  all  the*  service.  It  was  a  glorious  day.  The 
effect  was  happy  and  extensive.  To  his  delight,  he  found  there  a 
family  named  Howell,  who  had  heard  him  at  Cardiff  and  Kings- 
wood.  In  the  following  year  he  was  there  on  a  like  occasion ;  some 
opposers  being  present,  Whitefield  felt  peculiar  pleasure  in  singing 
the  28d  Psalm  :— 

'*  My  table  thou  l^^t  faniirii«d, 
In  presence  of  my  foes ; 
My  head  thou  dost  with  oil  Anoint, 
And  my  cup  oTerflows.-" 

A  separation  took  place  in  the  con^egation :  the  Old  Side  joined 
with  Elk  River.  On  the  union  of  the  synods,  some  of  the  most 
zealous  friends  of  the  Revival  forsook  Tennent  and  went  over  to  the 
Seceders,  being  unable  to  understand  how  it  could  be  right  to  enter 
into  fellowship  with  those  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  heart- 
enemies  to  the  power  of  religion.  ^*  Sbouldest  thou  help  the  on* 
^odly,  and  love  them  that  hate  the  Lord  7  therefore  is  wrath  upon 
tnee  from  before  the  Lord."  Tennent  was  difimissed  from  his 
charge  in  1763,  and  settled  at  Buckingham,  now  Berlin,  on  the 

*  Letter  of  a  CoTenftnUng  Presbyterian, 
f  Log  College,  Whiteftekl's  JoumiL 
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Bttrtem  Shore  of  Maryland.  '^  There  was  a  great  stir  about  reli- 
ipon/'  said  Davies,  in  l751,  ^^some  four  years  ago  in  Buckingham, 
tftk  the  sea-shore,  and  a  place  caHed  the  Ferrj,  which  were  then 
without  a  minister." 

Of  his  success  there  little  is  known ;  he  was  involved  in  difficul- 
ties that  threw  a  gloom  over  his  closing  dajs.  He  died  in  1771. 
His  son,  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Tennent,  was  licensed  before  his  death : 
his  granddaughter,  Miss  Stewart,  died  a  few  years  ago,  in  advanced 
life. 

•  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  preacher,  but  high-spirited  and 
hasty.  •  Davies  joins  him  with  his  brothers  in  high  praise : — 

«  durriTing  remnant  of  the  sacred  tribe, 
Who  knew  the  worth  these  pUintive  lays  describe, 
-  Tfennents,  three  worthier  of  immortal  fame, 
Brothers  in  office,  birth,  and  heart,  and  name." 


AARON  BURR 

I 

Was  the  son*  of  Daniel  Burr,  of  Upper  Meadowei,  in  Faurfield, 
Conn.,  a  descendant  of  Jehu  Burr,  an  early  settler  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Burr,  who, came  from  Redgrave, 
jn  Suffolk,  in  1604,  and  was  the  minister  of  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Aaron  was  born  Jan.  4,  1715-6,  and  was  baptized  March  4.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1785. 

The  vear  afterf  he  took  his  first  de^ee,  he  spent  in  the  college; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  then  met  with  a  saving  changd  of  heart, 
and  became  not  only  almost,  but  altogether,  a  Christian.  The  re- 
lation of  this  important  event  I  have  extracted  out  of  his  private 
papers,  and  shall  give  you  his  own  words,  as  follows : — 

^*  This  year  Gkid  saw  fit  to  open  my  eyes,  and  show  me  what  a 
miserable  creature  I  wtus.  Till  then,  I  spent  my  life  in  a  dream; 
and,  to  the  great  design  of  my  being,  had  lived  in  vain.  Though 
l>efore  I  had  been  under  frequent  convictions,  and  was  drove  to  a 
form  of  religion,  yet  I  knew  nothing  as  I  ought  to  know.  But 
then  I  was  brought  to  the  footstool  of  sovereign  grace;  saw  myself 
polluted  by  nature  and  practice ;  had  affecting  views  of  the  divine 
wrath  I  deserved;  was  made  to  despair  of  help  in  myself,  and 
almost  concluded  that  my  day  of  grace  had  passed.  These  convic- 
tions held  for  some  months,  greater  at  some  seasons  than  at  others ; 

*  MS.  Letter  of  N.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  Hartford, 
f  Funeral  Sermon,  bj  ReT.  Caleb  taith* 
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but  I  nevei*  revealed  them  to  any,  which  I  have  much  lamentefl 
Bince.  It  pleased  God  at  length  to  reveal  his  Son  to  me  in  the  gO0^ 
pel,  an  all-sufficient  and  willing  Saviour,  and,  I  hope,  inclined  ne 
to  accept  him  on  the  terms  of  the  gospel.  I  received  some  coiis<^ 
lation,  and  found  a  great  change  in  myself.  Before  this,  I  wai 
strongly  attached  to  the  Arminian  scheme,  but  then  was  made  to 
see  those  things  in  a  different  light,  and  seemingly  felt  the  tmth  of 
the  Galvinian  doctrines." 

He  was  licensed  in  September,  1736,  and  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon at  Greenfield,  Mass.  While  laboring  at  Hanover,  N.  J^,  he 
was  invited  to  Newark;  he  was  received  by  all  with  great  regiird; 
^'much  love  was  shown  to  him,"  and,  coming  in  '*a  day  of  tempta> 
tion  and  darkness,"  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  ei  the  gospel, 
the  aspect  brightened  and  all  around  beamed  with  peace.  Witnin 
two  months  after  beginning  to  preach,  he  went  to  Newark,  and,  full 
trial  being  made  of  his  gifts,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  East  Jersey,  Oct.  25,  1787-8.  Pierson  preached,  and  Dickin- 
son presided  and  gave  the  charge. 

"There*  was  a  remarkable  revival  there  in  the  autumn  of 
1789:  in  March,  the  whole  town  in  general  was  brought  under  an 
uncommon  concern  about  their  eternal  interests ;  and  under  some 
sermons  the  congregation  appeared  universally  affected.  In  Feb- 
ruary,  1741,  there  was  another  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  princi- 
pally upon  the  young.  When  Whitefield  preached  at  Newark,  it 
was  nearly  dark,  and  he  could  not  see  the  effect  produced ;  but  at 
night,  at  worship  in  Burr's  house,  some  young  men,  studying  with 
him,  were  greatly  affected."  Whitefield  speaks  of  him  as  a  young 
minister,  "  who,  I  trust,  will  come  fairly  out  for  God." 

In  the  divisions  at  New  Haven,t  growing  out  of  the  proCTess'of 
the  Reviv/il,  it  was  proposed  in  June,  1742,  as  a  measure  likely  to 
satisfy  all  parties,  that  Burr  should  be  settled  in  the  First  Church: 
and  a  committee,  with  the  rector  of  Yale  at  its  head,  was  appointea 
to  treat  with  him. 

The  enemy  sowed  tares  at  Newark :  there  sprang  up  a  spirit  of 
arrogance  and  censoriousness  in  some  of  the  converts;  strange  no- 
tions concerning  assurance  and  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  were  em- 
braced ;  and  the  great  excitement  about  the  ejectment  suits,  involv- 
ing the  property  and  the  homes  of  nearly  every  one,  and  the  land- 
riots,  sunk  divine  things  out  of  notice. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey  was,  on  the  death  of  Dickinson,  re- 
moved in  1747  to  Newark,  and  Burr  was  placed  at  the  head.  He 
accompanied  Whitefield  through  New  England  in  1752,  and  visited 
Edwards.     Having  seen  his  daughter  Esther,  he  wrote  expressing 


*  Dickinaon,  in  Chrijitian  History, 
t  Smoh. 
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lits  desire  that,  as  he  was  unable  to  go  to  her,  she  would  come  to 
him.  Her  mother  accompanied  her  to  New  York,  where  they  were 
married  June  29,  1752.  » 

In  1755,  his  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  as  it  was  thought 
best  to  establish  the  college  in  Princeton.  Much  urgency  had  been 
iised  to  prevail  on  him  to  go  to  Great  Britain  in  its  behalf,  but  his 
marriage  prompted  him  to  decline.  It  grieved  him  to  see  the  stu- 
dents banded  in  parties,  and  exhibiting  much  alienation  of  feeling: 
there  was  in  a  degree  a  reconciliation  effected  in  the  winter  of  1757, 
aod  it  was  followed  by  a  gracious  revival.  The  hand  of  God  was 
Tisibly  displayed  in  February,  1757;  "much  old  experience"  hid 
taught  Burr  to  place  little  reliance  on  relations  of  experience.  The 
students  carefully  observed  his  cautions  about  giving  way  to  irre- 
gular heats,  and  silenced  the  gainsayers.  Finley  wrote  to  Davies 
an  account  of  the  good  work,  who  said,  "  It  was  the  most  joyful 
Bews  I  ever  heard.  It  began  with  the  son  of  a  considerable  gen- 
tleman in  New  York,  and  was  general  before  the  President  knew 
of  it."  **The  President,"  said  Gilbert  Tennent,  "never  shone  in 
my  eyes  as  he  does  now.  His  good  judgment  and  humilitv,  his 
teal  and  integrity,  greatly  endeared  him  to  me."  Spencer  had  seen 
nothing  more  evidently  like  a  work  of  God,  even  in  the  Great  Re* 
yival.  The  first  Tuesday  in  April  was  observed  as  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer.  In  the  summer  there  were  some  backslidings ; 
"but,"' said  Burr,  "certainly  a  glorious  work  is  going  on." 

In  the  summer,*  being  in  a  low  state  of  health,  he  made  a  rapid 
and  exhausting  visit,  in  a  very  hot,  sultry  season,  to  his  father-in- 
law  at  Stockbridge.  He  soon  returned  to  Princeton,  and  i^ent  im- 
mediately to  Elizabethtown^  and,  on  the  19th  of  August,  made  an 
attempt  to  procure  the  legal  exemption  of  the  students  from  mili- 
tary duty.  He  mourned  with  a  friend,  Q)robably  Caleb  Smith,  of 
Orange,  who  had  just  lost  his  wife ;)  and  on  the  21st,  being  much 
indisposed,  he  preached  an  extemporaneous  sermon  at  a  funeral  in 
his  sujccessor's  (Rev.  John  Brainerd's)  family  at  Newark.  From 
Princeton  he  went  to  Philadelphia  on  business  of  the  college,  and  on 
his  return  learned  that  Governor  Belcher  had  died  on  the  31st.  He 
prepared  the  sermon  for  his  funeral  under  a  high  fever,  and  at 
night  was  delirious.     He  rode  to  EUzabethtown,  and,  on  the  4th, 

C reached,  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  languor  and  exhaustion.  His 
nguor  of  countenance  was  noticed,  but  especially  the  failure  of 
his-  harmonious  delivery.  Returning  home  next  day,  he  sunk  under 
nervous  fever,  and  died  Sept.  24,  1757.  The  Rev.  Caleb  Smith 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.  William  Livingston,  afterwards 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  pronounced  his  eulogium.  It  was  printed 
in  New  York,  and  speedily  reprinted  in  Boston.  The  following  is 
given  as  a  specimen : — 

*  BoT.  Caleb  SmiUi. 
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'^  To  have  all  the  qualifications  that  render  a  man  amiable  or 
great ;  to  be  the  object  of  delight  wherever  one  is  known ;  to  po^ 
sess  learning,  genius,  and  sublimity  of  soul :  can  there  be  bom  a 
greatei:  blessing  to  the  woild  ?  To  exert  these  shining  endowmenta 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  employ  a  great  and  elevated  spirit 
only  in  doing  good  and  diffusing  good :  can  a  nobler  use  be  mad^ 
of  the  happiest  talents?  Amidst  such  striking  colours,  in  such  a 
degenerate  age,  who  can  mistake  the  picture  of  the  excellent  de- 
ceased ?  Can  you  image  to  yourself  a  person,  moderate  in  proa* 
perity,  prudent  in  difiiculty,  in  business  indefatigable,  magnanimoui 
m  danger,  easy  in  his  manners,  of  exauisite  judgment,  of  profound 
learning,  catholic  in  sentiment,  of  the  purest  mor^s,  and  great 
even  in  the  minutest  things :  can  you  image  so  accomplished  a  per- 
son without  recollecting  the  idea  of  the  late  President  Burr  ?  Few 
were  more  perfect  in  the  art  of  rendering  themselves  agreeable  in 
company.  His  open,  benevolent,  undissembling  heart  inspired  all 
around  him  with  innocent  cheerfulness,  and  made  every  one  who 
knew  him  court  his  engaging  society.  Though  a  person  of  slender 
and  delicate  make,  to  encounter  fatigue  he  had  a  heart  of  steeL 
and,  for  the  despatch  of  business,  the  most  amazing  Xalents  joined 
to  a  constancy  of  mind  which  induced  success  in  spite  of  every  ob* 
stacle.  As  long  as  an  enterprise  appeared  not  absolutely  impoa- 
sible,  he  knew  no  discouragement,  but  in  proportion  to  its  difiSculty 
augmented  his  diligence,  and  by  an  insuperable  fortitude  often  ao« 
complished  what  his  friends  conceived  utterly  impossible.  To  his 
unparalleled  assiduity,  next  to  the  divine  blessing,  is  doubtless  to 
be  ascribed  the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  College  of  New  Jer* 
scy,  which,  from  a  mere  private  undertaking,  is  become  in  a  few 
years  the  joy  of  its  friends,  the  admiration  and  envy  of  its  ene^ 
mies, 

^^  He  was  life  and  activity  itself,  and,  though  cut  off  in  the  bloom 
and  vigour  of  his  years,  attained,  with  respect  to  his  public  utility, 
the  remotest  period  of  old  age.  His  every  year  was  replete  with 
good  works,  and  while  others  could  boast  here  and.  there  a  shining 
actioi),  like  a  scattered  star  in  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven,  his  life, 
like  the  milky  way,  was  one  continued  universal  glow. 

^^  In  the  Scriptures  he  was  a  perfect  Apollos.  Those  were  his 
constant  study,  the  subject  of  bids  daily  meditations.  From  these 
he  extracted  his  divinity,  and  the  maxims  of  his  conduct,  and  by 
tliese  he  was  made  wise  unto  salvation.  His  piety,  eclipsed  all  his 
other  accompli3hments.  He  was  steady  in  his  faith,  unfluctuating 
in  principle,  ardent  in  devotion,  deaf  to  temptation,  open  to  the 
motions  of  grace,  without  ostentation,  without  pride,  full  of  God, 
evacuated  of  self,  having  his  conversation  in  heaven,  seeing  throngh 
the  veil  of  mortality  the  high  destiny  of  man,  breathing  a  spiritual 
Jife,  and  offering  up  a  perpetual  holocaust  of  adoration  and  praise^ 
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^In  the  pnlpit  he  shone  with  superior  lustre.  He  was  fluent, 
oopiouBy  sublime,  persuasiye.  The  momentous  truths  and  the  awful 
mysteries  of  religion  so  strongly  possessed  the  mind,  that  he  spoke 
from  the  heart.  His  language  was  intelligible  to  the  meanest  ca- 
pacity, and  above  the  censure  of  the  highest  genius.  He  aimed  at 
perspicuity,  and  inculcated  the  luminous  and  uncontroyerted  truths 
of  Beyelation.  His  invention  was  not  so  properly  fruitful  as  inex^ 
baustible,  and  his  eloquence  was  equal  to  his  ideas.  He  was  none 
of  those  downy  doctors  who  soothe  their  hearers  into  delusive  hopes 
of  the  divine  acceptance,  or  substitute  external  morality  for  vital 
ffodliness.  He  scorned  to  proclaim  the  peace  of  God  till  the  rebel 
had  laid  down  his  arms  and  returned  to  his  allegiance.  He  was 
an  embassador  that  adhered  inviolably  to  his  instructions,  nor  ever 
acceded  to  a  treaty  that  would  not  be  ratified  in  the  court  of  Hea- 
ven* He  searched  the  conscience  with  the  terrors  of  the  law,  before 
be  assuaged  its  anguish  with  the  sweet  emollients  of  a  bleeding 
Deity. 

>  ^^  What  he  preached  in  the  pulpit  he  lived  out  of  it.  His  life  and 
his  example  w^re  a  comment  on  his  sermons,  and  by  his  engaging 
deportment  he  rendered  the  amiable  character  of  the  Christian  still 
more  lovely  and  attractive.  In  him  religion  seemed  to  have  set  up 
her  throne,  and,  as  it  were,  doubled  the  beams  of  her  majesty.  The 
pastoral  function  he  discharged  with  equal  fidelity  and  success. 

"For  public  spirit  and  love  of  his  country,  who  over  surpassed 
this  reverend  patriot  ?  Amid  all  the  cares  of  his  academic  func- 
tion, he  thought  and  studied,  he  planned  and  toiled,  for  the  commoa 
weal.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  English  liberty,  and  detested  des- 
potic power  as  the  bane  of  human  happiness.  W  ith  him  the  heresy 
of  Arius  was  not  more  fatal  to  the  purity  of  the  gospel  than  the 
positions  of  Filmer  to  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  repose  of  states. 
Of  our  excellent  Constitution  he  entertained  the  justest  idea,  and 
gloried  in  the  privileges  of  a  Briton. 

*'In  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  how  assiduous! 

^^  With  what  dignity  and  reputation  did  he  sustain  the  office  of 
Plpeaident !  He  had  the  most  engaging  method  of  instruction^;  nor 
inferior  to  his  capacity  of  receiving  was  his  facility  of  communi- 
cating knowledge.  Ho  man  had  a  happier  talent  of  expressing 
his  sentiments,  or  calling  latent  truth  from  her  deep  and  profound 
recesses.  No  man  more  capable  of  opening  the  mental  soil  to  the 
kindly  rays  of  science,  or  improving  and  fertilizing  it  with  the 
gentle  dews  of  exposition  and  comment.  He  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  imbuing  his  pupils  with  the  seeds  of  virtue.  With  ease 
he  secured  their  obedience  and  love.'' 

Davies  heard  him  preach  a  valedictory  sermon,  Sept.  23,  1753, 
to  the  graduating  class.  '^  His  subject  was,  *•  And  now,  my^on, 
tiie  Lord  be  with  thee,  and  prosper  thee.'     I  was  amazed  to  see^ 
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Alexander  let  no  man  outstrip  him  in  his  violation  of  all  rules 
in  his  treatment  of  those  whom  he  esteemed  "opposers  of  the 
work."  He  intruded  into  Black's' congregation  to  carry  the  gospel 
to  a  people  burdened  with  a  lifeless  ministry.  When*  called,  in 
October,  1740,  to  dnswer  for  his  neglect  to  attend  the  stated  meet- 
ings, he  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  bodily  weakness,  and 
because  the  presbytery  were  too  superficial  in  ezamming  candi- 
dates, and  opposed  the  work  of  God,  and  the  ministers  chiefly  in^* 
btrumental  in  carrying  it  on ;  and  also  because  they  Opposed  tbs 
crying  out  during  sermons.  He  withdrew,  and  refused  to  answei^ 
a  citation  for  intruding  into  Black's  field. 

The  presbytery  met  at  his  church  to  consider  a  oharge  against 
him  of  intoxicatioii.  He  took  the  pulpit  and  preached.  He 
Acknowledged  the  intoxication  at  a  funeral,  and  the  presbytery 
judged  it  not  so  heinous  as  had  been  represented ;  but  they  sus* 
pended  him  till  ^^satisfaction  was  given  for  his  disregardful  oqii> 
duct  to  us,  and  his  refusal  to  suhnnt  to  the  government  of  Christ's 
church  in  our  hands."  Yet  he  was  sufiered  to  sit  in  the  synod  of 
1741,  and  he  withdrew  with  the  excluded  brethren.  The  conjund 
Presbyteries  of  New  Brunswick  and  Newcastle  appointed  him^  on 
account  of  '^  the  necessity  in  the  Great  Valley,"  to  srupply  there. 

From  that  time  he  passes  out  of  sight. 


JOHN  ELDER 

Was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  educated  and  probably  licensed  there. 
Paxton  and  Pennsborough,  having  obtained  leave  to  apply  to  New- 
castle Presbytery  for  candidates,  in  August,  1737,  Elder  was  sent  the 
next  month  to. those  vacancies.  The  people  of  Paxton  aeked  for 
him  in  November,  and  called  him  April  12 ;  and  he  was  ordained 
November  22,  1738,  Black  presiding. 

As  the  Great  Revival  spread,  it  entered  Elder's  bounds,  and  he 
was  accused  to  .the  presbytery  of  preaching  false  doctrine :  they 
cleared  him,  in  December,  1740,  but  the  separation  was  made  soon 
after,  and  the  conjunct  presbyteries  answered  the  snppIicatioDB 
sent  to  them  the  next  summer,  by  sending  Campbell  and  Rowland 
to  those  who  forsook  him.  He  signed  the  Protest,  ^i8  support 
being  reduced,  he  took  charge  of  the  Old-Side  portion  of  the  Deny 

*  MS.  Records  of  Donegal  Preebytciy :  qaoted  hj  Pr.  Hodge. 
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eongregatlon.  In  a  few  years  after,  Roan  became  the  pastor  of 
the  New-Side  congregations  of  Paxton  and  Derry,  and  on  his 
death  the  two  congregations  united  in  receiving  Elder  as  their 
minister. 

When  associations  for  defence  were  formed  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, liis  hearers,  being  on  the  frontier,  were  prompt  to  embody 
themselves :  their  minister  Was  their  captain,  and  they  were  trained 
as  rangers.  He  superintended  their  discipline,  ana  his  mounted 
men  became  widely  known  as  the  ^^  Paxton  Boys."  He  afterwards 
keld  a  colonel's  coYnmission  from  the  Proprietaries,  and  had  the 
command  of  the  block-(iouses  and  stdckades  from  Easton  to  the 
Susqnehanna.  In  tendering  this  eSppointment  to  him,  it  was*  ex- 
pressly stated  that  nothing  more  would'  be  expected  of  him  than 
the  general  oversight.  His  justification  lies  in  the  drisis  of  affairs. 
Bay  at  York,  and  Steel  at  Conecocheague,  and  Griffith  at  New- 
castle, "with  Burton  and  Thompson,  the  Church  missionaries  at 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  headed  companies,  and  were  actively  en- 
gaged ;  for  no  one  can  conceive  the  dreadful  state  of  uneasiness  on 
the  borders  from  1750  to  1768.  Many  a  family  mourned  for  some 
of  their  number  shot  by  the  secret,  foe,  or  carried-  away  captive^ 
Their  rifles  were  carried  with  them  to  th^ir  work  in  the  field,  and 
to  the  sanctuary.  Elder  placed  his  trusty  piece  beside  him  in  the 
pulpit.  Death  often  overtook  his  fiock  as  they  returned  to  their 
scattered  plantations.  In  1756,  the  meeting-house  was  surrounded 
while  he  was  preaching;  but,  their  spies  having  counted  the  rifies, 
the  Indians  retired  from  their  ambuscade  without  making  an 
attack.  The  next  year,  when  leaving  the  meeting-house,  they  were 
tMsailed,  and  two  or  three  were  killed.  Friendly  Indians  wtmid 
come  and  stay  with  them  in  the  summer.  Murders  occurred  in  the 
fall,  and  the  criminals  could  not  be  found,  having,  it  was  supposed^ 
a  hiding-place  among  the  Cotieetogas.  Elderf  besought -Governor 
Hamilton  to  remove  them,  because,  although  on  the  whole  a  harm- 
less tribe,  they  harboured  murderers.  He  engaged,  September  16, 
1763,  that,  if  this  were  done,  he  would  secure  the  safety  of  the 
frontier  without  expense  to  the  province. 

The  proposal  was  not  accepted.  A  party  of  rangers  determined 
to  destroy  the  tribe,  and  they  called  on  Elder,  as  one  knowing  the 
necessity  of  breaking  up  the  den  of  miscreants,  to  lead  them  on. 
'They  were  ready  to  set  off:  he  was  then  in  his  fifty-seventh  year, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  he  commanded  them  to  desist,  *and  re- 
minded them  that  they  were  about  to  destroy  the  innocent  with  the 
ffuilty.  Thev  replied,  "  Can  they  be  intiocent  who  harbour  mur- 
derers?"    Tney  pointed  to  instances  in  which  their  wives' and  mo- 


*  ColonUl  Doouments:  edited  ^j  S.  HaiMrd,  Eiq. 
f  Bedmond  Conyngham's  Notes. 
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thers  had  been  murdereJ  and  the  destroyers  traced  to  the  hornet 
of  the  Conestogas.  He  still  entreated,  and,  at  last,  placing  him* 
self  in  their  road,  declared  that  only  by  catting  him  down  they  could 
advance.  They  then  prepared  to  kill  his  horse,  and  he,  seeing  hia 
efforts  all  fail,  left  them  to  take  their  course.  They  were  chiefly, 
if  *  not  wholly,  Presbyterians,  from  Paxton,  Derry,  Hanover,  and 
Donegal;  not  all  young  men,  but  some  of  them  of  Elder's  own 
age,  their  leader,  Lazarus  Stewart,  having  been  a  commissioner 
from  Monada  Creek  in  1735.  They  did  their  errand  thoroughly 
and  mercilessly,  destroying,  in  Conestoga  and  Lancaster,  nearly 
every  remnant  of  the  Indiw  race. 

The  Indians  were  removed  from  every  exposed  place  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  citizens  apprehended  the  ^^Pextang"  Boys  would 
pursue  them  thither.  The  Governor  published  a  proclamatioB| 
setting  a  reward  on  the  heads  of  Stewart  and  others.  Elder  wrote 
to  the  Proprietary,  January  27, 1764,  **'  The  storm  which  has  been 
so  long  gathering  has  at  length  exploded.  Had  Government  re> 
moved  the  Indians,  which  had  been  frequently,  but  without  succes8| 
urged,  this  painful  catastrophe  might  have  been  avoidisd.  What 
could  I  do  with  men  heated  to  madness?  All  that  I  could  do  was 
done.  I  expostulated,  but  life  and  reason  were  set  at  defiance: 
yet  the  men  in  private  life  are  virtuous  and  respectable;  not  crueL 
but  mild  and  merciful.  This  deed,  magnified  into  the  blackest  qf 
crimes,  shall  come  to  be  considered  as  one  of  those  ebullitions  of 
wrath  caused  by  momentary  excitements,  to  which  human  infirmity 
is  subjected."  His  pay  was  suspended,  and  he  promptly  laid  dowm 
his  commission. 

Pamphlets  without  number,  tnith,  or  decency,  poured  like  a  tor- 
rent from  the  press.  The  Quakers  took  the  pen  to  hold  up  the 
deed  to  eitecration;  and  many  others  seized. the  opportunity  to 
defame  the  Irish  Presbyterians  as  ignorant  bigots  and  lawless 
marauders. 

A  dialogue  between  Andrew  Trueman  and  Thomas  Zealot 
speaks  of  ^^  Saunders  Kent,  an  elder  these  thirty  years,  that  gaed 
to  duty"  just  before  the  massacre,  and  while  he  ^'was  saying  srace 
till  a  pint  of  whiskey,  a  wild  lad  ran  his  gully  [knife]  through  the 
wame  of  a  heathen  wean."  This,  and  much  more  that  is  worse, 
lacks  th6  first  requisite  of  a  good  lie^  it  does  not  look  like  truth: 
it  makes  Irish  Presbyterians  talk  like  English  Churchmen,  to 
whom  the  phrase  '^saying  grace"  is  peculiar.  '^Gaeing  to  duty" 
is  a  thrust  at  family  worship,  in  use  among  Presbyterians,  but 
highly  ridiculous  to  godless  ^^  savers  of  grace. ' 

The  Presbyterians  replied  that  ^*  the  infamous  Teedyuscunff** 
confessed  that  he  would  not  have  complained  of  the  new  settlers  if 
he  had  not  been  encouraged  by  prominent  Quakers.  They  pro- 
duced affidavits  that  the  Indians  who  were  killed  were  drunkeUi 
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(lebaacfaed,  insolent,  quarrelsome,  and  dangerous ;  they  refer  to  the 
Christian  Indian,  Benatus,  as  notoriously  bad,  and  assert  that  the 
Indian  who  shot  Stinson,  in  Allen  township,  while  rising  from  hia 
lied,  was  secured,  in  Philadelphia,  from  justice,  and  comforted  in 
a  good  room  with  a  warm  bed  and  a  stove.  They  also  charged 
thi^t  the  representation  in  the  Assembly  was  unequal,  and  that  Lan- 
caster, with  a  larger  popdation,  was  allowed  fewer  members  than 
other  counties. 

In  all  the  yindent  attacks  and  retorts,  Elder  is  never  stis- 
matized  as  abetting  or  conniving  at  the  massacre;  nor  is  hia 
authority  or  concurrence  pleaded  by  the  actors  in  their  defence. 
Laiarus  Stewart,  and  forty  families  of  bis  neighbours,  removed, 
and  settled  Hanover,  in  the  Shawnee  Flats,  in  Wyoming,  under 
the  Connecticut  jurisdiction.  Little'  did  they  think  a  few  years 
before,  when  Elder  marched  them  thither  to  disperse  the  New 
Englanders  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  found,  on  reaching  there, 
only  the  burned  cabins  and  the  mangled  bodies, — the  savages 
having  vindicated  their  title  to  the  land  by  an  exterminating 
attack, — that  they  would  soon  make  their  home  there,  and  stand 
for  the  defence  of  their  hearths  against  the  Pennsylvania  troops. 
Stewart,  with  many  of  his  friends,  fell  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Wyoming,  July  3,  1778. 

The  union  of  the  synods  brought  Elder  ipto  the  same  presby* 
terj  with  Roan,  Rob^t  Smith,  and  Duffield,  they  being  at  first 
in  a  minority,  but  rapidly  settling  the  vacancies  with  New-Side 
nien.  Elder,  by  the  leave  of  synod,  joined  the  Second  Philadel- 
phia Presbytery,  May  19,  1768,  and,  on  the  formation  of  the 
General  Assembly,  became  a  member  of  Carlisle  Presbytery.. 
He  died  in  July,  1792,  aged  eighty-six,  having,  for  fifty-six 
years,  preached  m  the  Old  Paxton  meeting-house,  two  miles 
above  Harrisburg. 


RICHARD  SANCKEY, 

A  NATIVB  of  Ireland,  was  taken  on  trial  by  Donegal  Presby- 
tery, October  7,  1785 :  he  was  licensed,  October  18,  1786,  and 
was  sent  to  Monada  Creek.  This  congregation  is  first  mentioned 
in  October,  1735, — Lazarus  Stewart  appearing  to  supplicate  in  its 
behalf  the  next  year.  Bertram,  of  Derry,  moderated  the  call 
which  was  brought  to  the  presbytery  for  Sanckey  by  John  Cun- 
ningham and  Robert  Qreen,  June  22, 1787.    It  is  from  that  time 
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Styled  Hanover.  He  accepted,  August  31 ;  but,  it  appearing  tbat 
his  trial  sermon  was  transcribed  out  of  books,  to  give  a  false  vicif 
of  his  ministerial  powers,  and  contained  most  dangerous  errors, 
his  presbytery  rebuked  him,  and  delayed  his  ordination.  Gil- 
lespie remonstrated  with  the  synod  not  to  countenance  such  lenity, 
especially  as  Sanckey  had  sent  the  notes  to  Henry  Hunter,  "  who 
had  preached  them  to  his  own  overthrow."  Hunter  had  passed 
himself  off  as  an  ordained,  minister  of  the  New-Light  Presbyterr 
of  Antrim,  in  the  bounds  of  Lewes  Presbytery ;  and  the  synod, 
finding  his  credentials  of  Ucense  genuine,  but  that  he  had  not  been 
ordained,  that  he  had  been  gtdlty  of  prevarication,  and  also  that 
money  had  been  given  him  to  go  to  the  Bishopof  London  for  orders, 
resolved,  nem.  con.,  not  to  countenance  him,  especially  as  there  was 
**  ground  to  suspect  his  principles,"  until  he  has  gone  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  trials  in  some  of  their  presbyteries.  He  ac- 
quiesced; and,  coming  before  Newcastle  Presbytery  with  notes 
stolen  from  heretical  divines,  he  was  rejected.  ITie  synod  blamed 
the  Presbytery  of  Donegal  for  not  taking  notice,  in  their  minutes, 
of  Sanckey's  plagiarism,  or  censuring  him  on  that  accoufit ;  but, 
as  he  had  been  sharply  rebuked,  and  his  ordination  delayed  a 
considerable  time,  they  declined  to  lay  any  other  burden  on  him. 
He  was  ordained,  August  31,  1738,  and  removed,  with  nfany  of 
his  congregation,  to  Buffalo,  in  Virginia,  about  1760,  on  account 
of  the'  incursions  of  savages.  4n  that  year  he  joined  Hanover 
Presbytery,  and  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the  opening  of  the 
Synod  of  Virginia  in  lt85.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  respected 
by  his  people  and  his  brethren  in  the  minbtry. 


SILAS  LEONARD 

Was  a  descendant  of  James  Leonard,  who,  with  his  brother 
Henry,  came  from  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshire,  in  1652,  and 
settled  at  Raynham,  in  Massachusetts.  They  established  a  forge 
there.  Wherever  any  of  the  family  took  up  their  abode  they 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  mitil  it  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb, "  Where  is  a  Leonard,  there  is  a  forge."  Such  was  their 
probity  and  excellence  that  the  Indian,  rule  was,  ^^  Never  hurt  a 
Jbeonard," 

Silas  Leonard  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1736,  and  was  ordained  by 
East  Jersey  Presbytery,  in  1788,  pastor  of  Goshen,  New  York. 
He  was  not  a  regular  attendant .  on,  presbytery.    The  Bevital 
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3 trend  through  the  Highlands;  and  he*  was  '^  stirred  up  and  spi- 
ted to  water  what  was  sown"  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  other 
places.  Tennent,  of  Freehold,  and  Bobinson,  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  witnessed  blessed  results. 

'  In  1742,  he  met  with  the   synod,  to  endeavour  to  heal   the 
rapture,  but^  failing  in  this,  joined  in  protesting  against  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  New  BrunswicK  party,  and  against  the  passages  in 
the  late  pamphlets  which  disparaged  the  Beviyal. 
He  died  in  1764. 


SAMUEL  GAVIN 

A  LICENTIATE  fpom  Ireland,  was  sent  by  Donegal  Presbytery, 
NoTember  16, 1787,  to  Conecooheague.  This  settlement  was  first 
iaentioned  in  September,  1736,  when  the  presbytery  refused  to 
MMiction  the  emplo^yment  of  Mr.  Williams,  from  England,  who  was 
then  preaching  there.  They  had  leave  soon  after  to  apply  to 
K^castle  Presbytery  for  candidates,  and  Cavin  came  to  ^^  Gano- 

Egig."  This  congregation  then  embraced  Falling  Spring  (Cham- 
rsburg)  and  Greencastle,  Mercersburg  and  Welsh  Bun.-  The 
separation  of  the  congregation  into  East  and  West  was  somewhat 
precipitate,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  presbytery.  They  ap- 
proved of  it  in, August,  1738,  the  creek  being  the  dividing-line, 
and  **  Alexander  Dunlop  the  highest  that  belongs  to  the  society  on 
the  west  side/'  "  Several  papers  being  read,  and  a  pretty  deal 
said  by  several  persons,*'  the  call  of  the  East  Side  was  presented 
to  Cavin;  and  he  accepted  it,  April  4,  1739.  The  people,  by 
James  Lindsay,  commissioper,  supplicated,  in  September,  that  his 
ordination  might  be  hastened, — their  subscriptions  amounting  to 
forty -six  pounds,  and  they  promising  him  what  can  be  had  over 
ud  abovcj  and  that  they  will  do  what  they  can  to  procure  a 
plantation  for  him  to  live  upon.  They  had  a  meeting-house  then 
seftr  Greencastle,  and  agreed  that  the  other  should  be  at  Falling 
Spring,  though  the  people  of  Hopewell  thought  this  too  nigh 
them.  The  ground  at  Falling  Spring  was  given  by  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Chambers, — a  cedar-grove,  on  the  banks  of  tne  creek,  where 


the  Chambersburg  church  now  stands. 

Cavin   was   ordained   and  mstalled  November  16;    Anderson 


*  Pr.  NieoU,  of  New  York,  in  GiUlet*!  GoUecUon. 
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preached  from  1  Tim.  yL  11.  In  September  of  the  next  jentf 
representations  for  and  against  him  were  bronght  from  Falling 
Spring.  In  the  winter,  he  visited  the  settlements  on  the  Soau 
Branch  of  Potomac. 

The  presbytery  in  Philadelphia,  daring  the  session  of  synod  in 
May,  1741,  admonished  him  for  his  imprudent  and  unguarded  ex- 
pressions ;  and,  yielding  to  his  request,  they  dismissed  him  from 
nis  charge  at  Falling  Spring.  He  signed  the  Protest,  and  speni 
some  time,  in  the  summer,  at  Anteidem,  (HagerstowQ,)  Marsh 
Creek,  Opequhon,  and  on  the  South  Branch.  After  laboarinff 
some  time  in  the  Highlands  of  New  York,  he  was  called,  May  26, 
1743,  to  Goodwill,  or  Wallkill.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  itinerating  in  Virginia  and  the  other  vacancies : — at  one 
time,  six  Sabbaths  on  the  East  Branch  of  Potomac ;  at  another, 
preaching  ^'  between  the  two  rivers."  He  was  an  occasional  sup- 
ply of  Falling  Spring  and  Gonecocheague,  and  was  invited,  No- 
vember 6,  1744,  to  the  ^^  South  Side  of  East  Gonecocheague." 

He  died,  November  9,  1750,  aged  forty-nine,  and  lies  buried 
in  the  graveyard  at  Silver  Spring.* 

The  Gonecocheague  settlement  espoused.the  New  Side  warmly; 
and  the  complaints  against  Gavin  were,  that  he  never  asked  ab<Hit 
the  state  of  their  souls,  did  not  rebuke  profanity,  claimed  for  the 
natural  man  power  to  do  good,  and  called  the  vehement,  im- 
passioned language  of  Alexander  Graighead  blasphemy.  The  Old- 
Side  congregations  remained  vacant  many  years;  and  the  New- 
Side  congregation  in  vain  called  Rodgers  and  others,  and  was  left 
to  depend  on  occasional  supplies. 


FRANCIS  McHlENRY 

Married,  before  leavmg  Ireland,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Hush 
Wilson,  of  Coote  Hill,  in  Gavan,  who  emigrated  with  his  famuy 
and  friends,  and  was  among  the  first  purchasers  at  Grug's  Settle- 
ment, in  the  Forks  of  Delaware. 

McHenry  appeared  before  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  November 
10,  1737,  with  recommendations  from  Monaghan  Presbytery  and 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Andrew  Deane.  He  was  examined  as  to  his 
piety,  ahd,  having  been  licensed,  was  directed  to  supply  Amwell, 

•  Keriot't  ChvohtB  of  tlit  YaUqr* 
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Bethlehem,  and  other  vacanoies  in  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey, 
and  to  preach  every  third  Sabbath  at  Newtown,  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania.  When  Tennent,  in  October,  1738,  consented  to 
have  an  assistant,  "  to  preach  day  about"  at  Neshaminy,  McHenry 
was  sent  to  spend  every  third  Sabbath,  giving  the  rest  of  his  time 
to  Deep  Run.  In  the  spring,  Neshaminy  asked  for  half  of  his 
time.  A  request  being  made  for  his  ordination,  the  presbytery 
met,  July  12, 1789,  at  the  meeting-house  on  the  South  Branch  of 
Neshaminy :  ^'  he  gave  a  modest  but  satisfactory  account  of  his 
experience  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Robert  Cross 
preached ;  and  he  was  ordained,  September  18.  In  May,  Deep 
Run  asked  leave  to  call  him ;  but  the  presbytery  directed  him  to 
eontinue  to  serve  Neshaminy. 

The  congregation  of  Deep  Run*  was  formed  in  1782 :  William 
Allen  gave  the  parsonage  and  church  lot.  It  was  probably  styled, 
on  the  presbytery's  records,  ^*  Mr.  Tennent's  Upper  Congrega- 
tion," until  1738,  when  the  name  of  Deep  Run  appears. 

McHenry  took  no  part  in  the  time  of  the  exclusion,  but  re- 
mained witp  the  Old  ^de. 

A  call  for  him  from  Nottingham  was  brought,  May  28,  1742, 
by  John  Dick,  a  commissioner ;  and  the  Rev.  Adam  Boyd  at- 
tended, to  urge  the  concurrence  of  the  presbytery.  Touched  with 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  people,  they  directed  him  to  supply 
them :  he  did  so  for  a  season,  and  then  returned  the  call.  He  was 
installed  at  Deep  Run  and  Neshaminy,  March  16,  1743. 

In  the  spring  of  1750,  he  spent  eight  weeks  as  a  missionary  in 
Virginia.     He  died  in  1757. 


SAMUEL  THOMSON, 

A  LICENTIATB  of  Newcastle  Presbytery,  came  aa  a  candidate  to 
the  two  societies  of  Pennsborough  in  November,  1737,  and  was 
taken  under  the  care  of  Donegal  Presbytery.  Both  societies 
united  on  him ;  and  Benjamin  Chambers  and  Thomas  Brown  came 
afl  commissioners  to  ask  for  him  in  June,  1738.  Thomson  was 
blamed  before  the  presbytery  for  having  written  an  offensive  letter 
to  the  Proprietary.  His  friends  pleaded  that  he  had  been  shame- 
fully used  by  certain  persons,  and   that  they  had  threatened  to 

^■^^  ^^^^^^       ■         ■         I   ■  ■ »       ^         »  ^m^mm^^  »  ■■■■  ■■■  ,       ^     ,  ,  ■  ■  -  —  ^i.  iiim^mw     ^^^^^^ 

*  Bet.  Dr  Andrtwi't  ManiuJ  of  th«  Dojlettown  Choroli 
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take  him  ont  of  the  pnlpit,  and  drag  him  at  a  horse's  tail  to  th« 
New  Town.  Thomson  was  ordained,  at  Pennsborowh,  November 
14,  1739,  pastor  of  Upper  and  Lower  Pennsboroimo,  Newcastle^ 
and  Silver  Spring:  Alexander  Grai^aad  preached  from  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  6.  In  March,  1745,  Upper  JPennsbdrough  obtained  the 
whole  of  his  time.  In  1749,  he  was  charged  with  an  immo* 
rality,and  was  suspended.  He  was  subsequently  restored,  and  dis- 
missed from  Fennsborough.  His  congregation  divided  daring  the 
Revival. 

The  first  congregation  '^  over  the  river"  was  on  the  Conedo- 
guinet,  and  had  supplies  in  1734:  the  first  were  A.  Craighead, 
and  Bertram,  and  Gelston.  In  ^36,  Anderson  preadied  at  the 
New  Town.  In  April,  1737,  Anderson  and  Bertram  were  sent  to 
Gonedoguinet.  John  Fenn  gave  the  settlers  three  hundred  iicrea 
for  meeting-house  and  parsonage.  They  built  their  church  first  at 
the  Meeting-house  Springs ;  and  in  the  old  ^aveyard  are  to  be 
seen  the  stones  with  coats  of  arms  sraven  on  them. 

He  was  often  sent  to  supply  in  Virginia.  He  was  dissatisfied 
with  many  things  after  the  union,  and  withdrew ;  but,  on  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  matter,  he  was  annexed  to  Donegal  I^resbytery. 

He  died,  April  29, 1787. 

His  son  William  took  holy  orders,  and  came  to  Tork  and  Cum« 
berland,  as  a  missionarv  of  the  Venerable  Society,  about  1750|  and 
was  the  rector  of  St.  John's,  in  Carlisle. 


JOHN  CRAIG 

Was  bom  in  Ireland,  September  21,  1710,  but  educated  m 
America.  He  appeared  before  Donegal  Presbytery  in  the  fall  of 
1736,  and  was  taken  on  trial  the  next  spnng,  and  licensed, 
August  30,  1738.  He  was  sent  to  Deer  Creek  (now  Churchville, 
Maryland)  and  to  West  Conecocheague.  He  spent  the  summer  in 
those  places,  and  Conewago  and  Opequhon.  West  Conecocheague 
called  him  in  the  fall  of  1739;  but  ne  declined  a  settlement  in  that 
charge. 

In  1737,  the  new-settled  inhabitants  of  Beverley's  Manor  ap- 
plied for  supplies;  and  Anderson*  visited  them,  and  settled  the 
bounds  of  the  congregations  ^^  in  an  orderly  manner,  by  the  voice 


*  RcT.  B.  M.  Smith,  of  Staontoa,  in  Prt8bjteri«a  M«isaiiae,  October,  1752. 
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of  the  people."  Craig  was  sent,  at  the  close  of  1739,  to  Opequ- 
hoD,  Iridfa  Tract,  and  other  places  in  Western  Virginia.  He  was 
♦*tb6  commenccr  of  the  Presbyterian  service  in  Augusta/'     Ho 

Skthered  two  congregations  in  the  south  part  of  the  Manor,  now 
ngusta  county,  and,  in  April,  1740,  received  a  call  from  Shana^* 
dare  and  South  River.     It  is  described  in  the  call  as  the  con- 

Efcgation  of  the  Triple  Forks  of  Shenandoah,  but  long  since 
owYi  as  Augusta  and  Tinkling  Spring.  On  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1740,  Robert  Poag  and  Daniel  D^nniston  appeared  as  repre- 
tentatives,  and  took  on  them  the  engagements  made  by  the  people 
at  installations.  •  On  the  next  day,  after  Sanckey  had  preached 
firom  Jer.  iii.  15,  Craig  was  ordained  and  installed. 

At  this  time  all  things  were  working  mightily  '^  to  draw  the 
lingerhig  battle  on."  '^Having  examined*  the  controversy,  had 
free  communication  with  both  parties,  (New  Side  and  Old,)  he  ap- 
jilied.to  God  for  light  and  direction  in  this  important  matter,  and 
eame— not  instantly,  but  after  time  and  deliberation — ^to  clearness 
of  mind  to  join  in  the  Protest  against  the  new  and  uncharitable 
opinions  and  the  views  of  church  government."  The  friends  of 
the  Revival  passed  through  his  bounds,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
alienated  his  people  to  any  large  extent.  They  were  blessed  with 
much  succcJss  throughout  the  valley. 

He  attend^  the  synod  in  1741,  and  signed  the  Protest. 

"<joing  downf  from  the  splendid  prospect  of  the  Rockfish  Gup, 
Tou  enter  the  bounds  of  the  oldest  congregation  in  Virginia, 
Tinkling  Spring,  with  its  old  stone  church.  Here,  in  a  wooden 
building  finished  by  the  widow  of  John  Preston,  Craig  preached. 
He  was  greatlv  opposed  to  the  location  of  the  meeting,  wishing  it 
more  Central.'  The  people  chose  it,  among  other  reasons,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  spring ;  and,  it  is  said,  ^^  he  nev^r  suffered  its 
water  to  cool  his  thirst.*' 

The  church  in  Augusta  was  strongly  fortified  in  the  French  War, 
Craig  refusing  to  flee  from  the  savage. 

On  the  union,  he  heartily  joined  with  Hanover  Presbytery, 
and  was  as  forward  as  any  in  soliciting  funds  for  Princeton 
College. 

He  resigned  the  pastoral  care  of  Tinl^ling  Spring  in  November, 
17S4 ;  and  the  sermon  which  he  preached  on  that  occasion,  from 
i  Sam.  xxiii.  5,  is  the  only  one  of  his  discourses  that  can  be  found. 
It  was  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  '^  Baltimore  Literary  and 
Religious  Magazine,"  in  December,  1760. 

"In  this  short  discourse,"  he  says,  "I  have  collected  togeth^p 
itm  sum  and  substance  of  those  doctrines  I  have  declared  to  you 
these  twenty-five  years  past 

•  MS.  Letter  of  Craig;  quoted  bj  Mr.  fimilh.  f  Dr.  Foote. 
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'^  I  have  long,  often,  and'  sincerely  exhorted,  entreated,  invited, 
and  besought  you,  in  public,  in  private,  in  secret,  to  come  and 
take  hold  of  God's  covenant  and  Christ  the  Mediator  thereof.  I 
hope  some  among  you  have  sincerely  complied:  I  wish  I  could 
say  all  that  I  have  been  so  nearly  concerned  for  or  related  to. 
But  now  our  near  and  dear  pastoral  relation  is  dissolved.  And, 
oh,  how  does  my  heart  tremble  to  think  and  fear  that  too,  too 
many  among  you  have  not  sincerely  accepted  of  and  embraced 
Christ  on  gospel  terms !  Oh,  how  can  I  leave  you  at  a  distance 
from  Christ,  and  strangers  to  the  Ood  that  made  you?  I  cannot 
leave  you  till  I  give  you  another  offer  of  Chi*ist  and  the  covenant 
of  grace.  Let  me  beg  of  you,  for  your  souls'  sake,  for  Christ's 
sake,  to  leave  all  your  sins,  and  come,  come  speedily,  and  lay  hold 
on  the  covenant  and  the  Mediator;  never,  never  let  him  go  till  he 
bless  you. 

^^  Few  and  poor,  and  without  order,  were  you  when  I  accepted 
your  call;  but  now  I  leave  you  a  numerous,  wealthy  congregation, 
able  to  support  the  gospel,  and  of  credit  and  reputation  in  the 
church. 

^^  For  comine  into  the  bond  of  this  covenant  of  grace ;  it  is  by 
faith  we  take  hold  of  it.  This  we  do  when  we  are  thoroughly, 
clearly  convinced  of  our  sin,  and  misery,  and  undone  state  under 
the  covenant  of  works ;  and  do  hence  betake  ourselves  to  the  new 
covenant,  to  the  gracious  method  of  salvation  proposed  to  us  in 
the  gospel  through  Jesus  Christ  and  his  righteousness,  and  do  cor^ 
dially  approve  of,  and  acquiesce  in  this  noble  contrivance,  and  accept 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  only  Mediator,  Surety,  and  Peacemaker 
with  God,  and  in  him  do  sincerely  make  choice  of  God — Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit — to  be  our  God  and  portion.  On  our  part, 
giving  ourselves  soul  and  body  to  be  the  Lord's ;  engaging,  in  the 
strength  of  our  great  surety,  Jesus  Christ,  to  abandon  all  sin,  live 
for  his  glory,  and  walk  with  him  in  newness  of  life,  as  becomes 
God's  covenanted  people.  This  great  work  is  carried  on  in  all  its 
parts  by  God's  Holy  Spirit,  helping  and  determining  our  souls  to 
do  all  these  things  heartily,  cheerfully,  and  sincerely." 

In  parting,  he  makes  no  complaints  of  them,  and  no  boasting  of 
himself. 

He  remained  in  the  charge  of  Augusta  till  his  death,  April  21, 
1774,  '^  after  fifteen  hours'  affliction,"  aged  sijcty-three  years  and 
four  months. 

"  The  old  people*  in  Augusta  county  have  learned  from  their 
fathers  that  he  was  a  man  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, — ^  in  perils  oft, 
in  labours  abundant,'  for  the  gospel;  and  they  hold  his  memory^ 
the  highest  veneration." 

*  Dr.  Foote. 
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Craig  said,*  when  a8ked  if  he  found  suitable  persons  for  elders 
in  new  settlements,  where  he  had  organized  churches,  "  When 
there  were  no  hewn  stones  I  just  took  domacks/' 


AZ ARIAH  HORTON, 

A  BROTHER  of  the  Rev.  Simon  Horton,  graduated  at  Yale  in, 
1785,  and,  on  being  licensed,  probably  bv  iNew  York  Presbytery^ 
he  received  a  call  to  a  promising  parish.  Long  Island,  and  waa 
prepared  to  accept  it.  The  case  of  the  Indians  on  the  island  wa3 
pressed  upon  him  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Scottish  Society  for 
Propagatm^  the  Gt)spel ;  and  they  prevailed  on  him  to  relinquish 
the  can.  He  was  ordained  by  New  York  Presbvtery  in  1740,  and 
entered  on  his  labours  at  the  east  end  of  the  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  Great  Revival.f  Thirty-five  Indians  were  soon  after  bap- 
tized. Subsequently  he  had  little  or  no  encouraging  success.  Two 
churches^  still  exist,  the  remaips  of  the  fruit  of  his  toil :  one  at 
Pobsepatuck,  on  the  Oreat  South  Bay,  in  the  south  of  Broiokhaven^ 
the  other  at  Shinnecock,  the  largest  settlement,  two  miles  west  of 
Southampton.  At  the  latter  place  he  made  his  home.  He  printed 
two  years  of  his  missionary  journal.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1742,^ 
he  was  at  Smithfield,  Pennsylvania,  and  he  spent  a  fortnight  ii^ 
preparing  the  Itadians  on  the  Delaware  for  Brainerd's  coming.  He 
went  from  there  to  attend  the  synod  in  Philadelphia,  and  signed 
the  Protest  jof  the  New  York  brethren  against  the  exclusion  and 
rupture  of  1741.  He  met  with  many  discouragements  in  his  work. 
In  his  printed  letter  dated  Southampton,  September  14, 1751,  he 
speaks  of  having  been  annoyed  by  the  Separates ;  thisj  together 
with  the  diminished  number  of  the  Indians,  and  the  hopelessnesa 
of  doing  them  any  good,  led  him  to  abandon  the  mission  in  1753. 
The  Indians  on  the  island  numbered  only  four  hundred  ih  1740. 

He  became  the  pastor  of  South  Hanover,  New  Jersey,  the  con- 
gregation having  been  set  off  from  Hanover  in  1748 :  for  a  long 
tome  it  was  called  Bottle  Hill,  and  now  is  knowi^  as  Madison^ 
He  was  dismissed  in  November,  1776,  and  died  March  2, 1777,  agect 
sixty  4wo. 


*, Edward  Grahftm,  in  Dr.  naTidson's  History  of  Kentveky. 

f  Dr.  Prime's  History  of  Long  Island. 

{  He  had,  for  his  assistant,  Miranda,  formerly  an  Indian  trader,  who  had  lft» 
boarcd  to  instmct  the  Dels  ware  and  Susquehanna  Indians;  hi|t  he  died  soon  after 
his  appointment — OUliea. 
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JOHN  GUILD, 

Born  in  Massachusetts,  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  came,  pro- 
bably as  a  teacher,  to  Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  in  1737.  He  offered 
himself  to  Philadelphia  Presbytery  at  their  meeting,  in  Maidenhead, 
in  April ;  and,  when  on  their  way  to  adjust  the  difficulties  between 
Hanover  and  the  infant  churcb  of  Morristown,  the  ministers 
stopped  at  Captain  Edward  Hart's,  in  Hopewell,  and  took  him  on 
trials.  On  the  19th  of  September  they  examined  his  pions  inclina- 
tions and  dispositions,  and  licensed  him.  He  supplied  Hopewell^ 
then  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Morgan.  There  was  much  opposi* 
tion  to  him  there ;  and  his  friends,  though  they  had  a  majority  an 
their  side,  condescended  for  three  months,  and  the  presbytery  gave 
them  leave  to  invite  Davenport,  and  drew  up  a  letter  for  the  con* 
gregation  to  send  to  him.  They,  however,  invited  Rowland,  then 
recently  licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  in  disregard  of 
the  synod's  act  concerning  the  examination  of  candidates ;  and  h» 
preached  for  them,  although  warned  by  Cowell  that  by  doing  so  his 
would  create  and  foment  mvisions.  In  October,  Benjamin  Stevens, 
John  Anderson,  Samuel  Hunt,  and  Joseph  Birt,  petitioned  for  t 
new  erection, — a  division  of  the  congregation;  and  Enoch  Armitage, 
Thomas  Burrowes,  Edward  Hart,  and  Timothy  Baker  oppoaed. 
The  synod,  in  1739,  on  hearing  both  sides,  condemned  the  friends 
of  the  new  erection  for  their  treatment  of  the  presbytery,  and  for 
^Mmproving'*  Rowland,  knowing  that  the  synod  had  not  allowed 
him  as  a  candidate,  and  refused  to  form  them  into  a  new  congre- 

fation  until  they  submitted  the  location  of  their  proposed  meeting- 
ouse  to  the  determination  of  the  presbytery.  They  requested  the 
presbytery,  when  determining  the  site,  to  call,  as  correspondents, 
N^utman,  Blair,  Burr,  Hubbel,  and  Wales.  Whether  this  was  done 
does  not  appear.  The  Revival  was  in  progress  in  these  congrega- 
tions ;  Gilbert  Tennent  published  several  of  the  sermons  preached 
f 0  them  during  this  period,  and  the  division  of  the  congregation 
was  effected  as  thoueh  the  captives  were  going  out  of  Babylon,  or 
the  righteous  were  rising  from  their  graves. 

Hopewell  asked  Philadelphia  Presbytery  for  Guild,  May  22, 
1739,  and  they  referred  the  matter  to  the  synod.  He  was  calledi 
September  18, 1739,  but  not  ordained  till  November  11, 1741. 

He  joined  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  on  the  union  of  the 
synods,  June  18,  1758.  The  New-Side  congregation  abandoned 
their  separate  state  several  years  afterwards,  sold  their  church  to 
the  Methodists,  and  became  comfortably  united  with  Guild  a  people. 
He  died  in  1787. 
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SAMUEL  EVANS, 

The  son  of  the  Rer.  David  Evans,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1739, 
and  ofiered  himself  to  Philadelphia  Presbyter j,  August  5,  1740. 
They  inauired  diligently  touching  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  upon 
him,'  ana  licensed  him,  January  8, 1741.  The  congregation  of 
Tredryffryn,  left  vacant  by  his  father,  asked  to  be  set  off  to  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery :  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  synod.  A 
division  took  place.  He  was  soon  called  to  Deerfield,  and  asked 
for  by  the  people  in  the  Great  Valley.  He  was  ordered  to  supply 
tK)th.  He  was  called,  October  7, 1741,  to  Great  Valley;  and  Was 
ordained,  May  5, 1742.  Norrington  had  been  rent  asunder,  and  he 
was  directed  to  supply  the  Old-Side  remnant. 

He  was  suspected,'*'  although  be  denied  it,  of  being  the  author 
of.  &  Scurrilous  lampoon, — "  The  History  of  ^  Wahderiniff  S)pirit." 
It  was  never  acknowledged  by  anybody. '  Tennent,  in  bus  ^'Ireni- 
'cum,''  clears  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and  its  members  of  having 
ever  approved  of  it  or  owned  it.  It  was  probablv  more  severe  than 
scurrilous ;  for  even  Blairf  could  only  say,  in  deience  of  .Whitefield, 
tliat  his  education  had  been  very  defective. 
' .  In  the  affair  of  the  School,  tne  meetings  of  the  projectors  were 
lield  at  his  house.  He  relinquished  the  pastoral  cnarge  in  1747, 
irithout  consent  of  the  presbytery,  and  made  several  Voyages  to 
"Bngland.  His  conduct  wa&  so  disorderly  that  the  synod  disowned 
)^m  in  1751.     He  was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Israel  Evans. 


*  *  Br.  Hodge.  «  The  History  of  a  Wanderihg  Spirit"  wm  printed  in  the  Oenenil 
MagttiBe  and  Hiatoric*!  Chronicle,  for  February,  1741.  ^Thle  number  i«  wanting  in 
Ikt  Philadelphia  Library.)  Blair  repUed  to  it  in  the  April  number,  setting  togeSier 
all  the  aspersions  against  the  Saviour  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  as  the  **  Hlstoij,  bv  a 
Biibbl,  of  a  Wandering  SpMt,*'  once  famous  in'  Palestine.  In  the  June  number 
^|nift'*  aopplemeint  to  the  original' artiele,  asserting  that  it  was  the  prodoetion  of  a 
layman,  and  that  Blair  had  not  touched  the  case,  for  he  had  set  forth  the  words  of 
an  enemy,  but  they  had  given  the  Wandering  Spirit's  own  testimony, 
f  Reply  to  the  Querists. 
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ALEXANDER  McDOWELL,* 

A  NATIVE  of  Ireland,  offered  himself  to  Donegal  Presbytery,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1789,  and  is  stated  to  have  oome  from  Virginia.  The 
McDowell  familv  had  settled  on  Burden's  Tract  in  1787 ;  and  it  i^ 
probable  that  Thomson,  while  visiting  the  new  settlements,  lecame 
acquainted  with  the  young  man  and  brought  him  to  the  presbyteijf 
He  was  licensed,  July  80, 1740 :  in  the  spring  he  w|M  sent  to  Yv^ 

K'nia,  supplications  having  been  made  by  ](Torth  Mountain,  Jamef 
iver,  Kockfish,  Joy  Cr^,  Buck  Mountain,  South  Bicanch  of  Po* 
tomac,  and  by  the  Mar^h^  in  Maryland.  He  waa  ordained,  October 
29,  1741,  to  go  as  an  evangelist  to  Virginia;  and  in  the  fall  hf 
was  directed  to  itinerate  in  Newcastle  rresbytery.  West  Cone- 
cocheague,  White  Clay,  and  Elk  River,  asked  for  him.  He  seemf 
to  have  settled  at  Nottingham ;  for,  in  1743,  he  was,  at  the  request 
of  Aliaon,  joined  to  Newcastle  Presbytery,  that  he  might  answer 
the  8^pplicatio^  of  White  Clay  and  Elk  Kiver;  and,  as  the  prio0 
of  this  favour,  Newcikstle  Presbytery  was  directed  to  supply  iTot^ 
tinjgham  for  a  year,  and,  in  1744,  it  w««  placed  unde?  their  care. 

The  synod's  school  was  intrusted  to  him„  and  was  for  several 
years  at  "Elk,  and  finally,  in  1767,  at  Newark,  Delaware.  In  1754^ 
he  declined  to  have  the  whole  burden  of  the  schooL  Matthew 
Wilson  was  appointed  to  teach  the  languages,  i^id  to  receive  twenty 
pounds  yearly.  McDowell,  '^from  a  sense  of  the  public  good, 
continued  to  teach  the  other  branches.  On  the  union  he  gave  up 
the  charge  of  EVf^  and  it  united  with  East  Nottingham,  under 
James  Finley,  the  latter  being  the  New-Side  portion  which  had 
withdrawn  from  Elk  Rivier  in  1741.  In  April,  1760,  Coneco;- 
cheague  asked  for  him.  In  1767,  the  school  at  Newark  was  ohar* 
tered  as  an  academy  by  the  Proprietary,  John  Penn.  Dr.  Ewini^ 
and  Hugh  Williamson,  M.D.,  visited  Great  Britain  to  solicit  funds 
for  its  endowment :  they  were  very  successful,  and  Ewing  brought 
back  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars.  In  1771,  Newark  Academy 
had  seventy-one  students. 

McDowell  died  January  12,  1782,  having  never  married. 

*  A  person  of  the  same  name,  born  in  Ireland,  graduated  at  Harrard  UniTersity, 
and  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Coleraine,  MastachuMtt^ 
September  28,  1758,  and  was  dismissed  in  1761. 


HAMILTOir  bBLtr-^-%XO^  BOWLAND.  I8i 


HAMILTON  BELL 

-  • 

Was  a  student  at  Neshaminy  in  1788.  He  offered  himself  to 
ihe  synod  for  examination,  September  29, 1789,  and,  being  recom- 
mended  by  the  commission  in  May,  1740,  he  was  taken  on  trials 
bljr  .Philadelphia  Presbytery,  and  licensed,  September  80.  Having 
•pent  some  time  at  Nottingham,  he  was  received  by  Donegal  Pres- 
bytery, October  27,  1741,  and  on  the  7th  of  Apnl  he  received  a 
eall  to  Nottingham.  He  was  also  invited  to  Donegal  and  to  Lan« 
oaster^  and  to  White  Clay ;  but,  having  accepted  uie  invitation  to 
Donegal,  he  was  ordained  pastor,  November  11, 1742.  The  next 
toring  hd  was  admonished,  and  in  the  fall  he  was  suspended.  In 
February,  1744-5,  he  published  his  renunciation  of  the  presbytery 
in  the  newspapers.  He  ^^ materially  appealed"  to  the  synod,  in 
May,  1744,  and  they,  at  his  request,  appointed  a  committee  to  meet 
(Mt  the  ground  lind  determine  the  affair.  It  met  at  Donegal  the 
•eoond  Wednesday  in  June,  and  deposed  him;  and  the  synod  ap« 
firoved  the  sentence  in  1745. 


JOBfN  ROWLAND 

Was  a  native  of  Wales.  "*"  Be  studied  at  l!7esbaminy,  and  was 
taken  on  trials  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  at  its  first  meeting, 
August  8,  1738,  in  disregard  of  the  act  requiring,  in  accordance 
with  the  direction  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  a  degree  from  a 
university,  or,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  certificate  from  the  synod's  com- 
inittee.  They  licensed  him,  September  7,  and  directed  him  to 
Maidenhead,  the  congregation  having  leave  from  Philadelphia 
Pre§bytcxy  to  ask  for  supplies.  Co  well,  of  Trenton,  informed 
lEU>wland  that  his  going  there  would  produce  dissension ;  but  he 
weqt.  On  the  19th,  some  of  the  people  of  Maidenhead  and  Hope- 
well complained  to  Philadelphia  Presbytery  of  his  having  done  so : 
Benjamin  Stevens,  John  Anderson,  Samuel  Hunt,  and  Joseph  Birt 
asked  for  a  new  erection,  and  for  leave  to  come  under  the  care 
of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery;  Enoch  Armitage,  Thomas  Bur- 
•^••i™^— ^-^«— ^— ^i—^^— i^.^— ^^■— ^^^^^— ^^-^^^"^— ^■— ^— ^— ^^■-^■— — ^^^^-^^■^^^— — ^— ^— — ^— ^^^"-^— ^— ^■^.^— ^.M 

*  Professor  Einnersley's  defence  of  himself  for  haTing  blamed  the  Baptists  in 
Philadelphia  for  admitthig  him  to  their  pulpit. 
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rowes,  Edward  Hart,  and  Timothy  Baker  appeared  on  the  other 
side,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  consent  to  their  transfer  yet.  "  The 
presbytery  advised  them  that  Rowland  was  not  to  be  esteemed  and 
improved  as  an  orderly  candidate  of  the  ministry."  He,  however, 
continued  his  labomrs ;  and  the  presbytery  referred  the  matter  to 
the  synod,  and  his  friends  complained  of  the  presbytery,  and  asked 
to  be  set  off  as  a  new  congregation.  The  sjnoi  first  heard  the 
objections  of  New  Brunswick  Freabytery  to  the  act,  and  reeoWed:-^ 
^^It  being  the  first  article  in  our  excellent  Directory,  that  candi- 
dates be  mqoired  of,  what  degrees  they  have  taken  in  the  nniver* 
sity,  and  it  being  oar  desire  to  come  to  the  nearest  practicable  con- 
formity to  its  incomparable  prescriptions,  therefore,  all  candidates 
not  having  a  diploma  shall  be  examined  by  the  synod  or  its  eom* 
mission  before  any  presbytery  take  them  on  trials. '  The  proceed- 
ing in  licensing  Kowland  was  declared  to  be  highly  disorderly,  and 
^'such  divisive  courses  are  to  be  avoided;!'  and  Kowland  was  re* 
quired  to  submit  to  the  appointed  examination,  and  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  preacher  in  the  bounds  till  he  do  so.  They  condemned 
the  indecency  of  those  of  the  congregation  who  had  *^  improved*' 
him,  in  disregard  of  their  presbytery,  in  uttering  unmannerly 
reflections  and  unjust  aspersions  against  their  presbytery  and  tlM 
synod.  They  refused  their  request  to  be  made  a  separate  congre- 
gation till  they  had  submitted  the  matter  to  their  presbytery  with 
two  correspondents  from  New  Brunswick  and  three  from  New  York 
Presbytery. 

The  church  doors  were  shut  against  Rowland,  and  bams  were 
opened.  Gilbert  Tennent  preached  for  them,  and  administered  the 
sacrament,'*'  and  printed  the  sermons,  with  warm  epistles  of  dedi- 
cation to  those  who  had  heard  them.  Rowland  laboured  also  at 
Arawell, — "an  agreeable  people;**  and  they  asked  to  have  him  tor 
their  minister,  October  4,  but  the  presbytery  chose  to  ordain  him 
as  an  evangelist,  and  performed  that  service,  November  6. 

In  a  letter  to  Foxcroft,  of  Boston,  Rowland  8ays,t  for  the  first 
six  months  there  was  no  marked  success,  he  having  strove  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  lost  and  guilty  state.  Then  he  changed  his 
method  with  immediate  happy  effect.  A  sermon,  in  May,  1739, 
from  John  xi.  28-29,  "  The  Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee," 
and  another  from  Matthew  xxii.  4,  "All  things  are  ready;  come 
unto  the  marriage,"  were  blessed  to  many  souls.  On  the  6th  of 
October,  through  misinformation,  only  fifteen  assembled ;  but,  while 
he  preached,  eleven  were  convinced,  and  cried  out.  He  preached, 
December  30,  from  Isaiah  xl.  6 : — "And  he  said.  What  shall  I  cry?" 
— showing  that  man  knoweth  not  what  to  cry  until  guided  by  the 
word  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God.    In  the  evenmg  there  was  a  great 


*  Sacramental  Discourses.  f  ChrMan  Hiitorj. 
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impression  made.  At  Maidenhead,  while  preaching  on  the  '^Para* 
ble  of  the  Net,"  many  were  entangled  in  the  meshee :  not  a  few 
slipped  out  of  them  as  soon  as  they  could.  After  serrice,  July  24, 
about  fifty  stopped  at  the  ^^  Christian  houses,"  and  the  fifty-first 
Psalm  was  sung:  the  next  day  the  mighty  power  of  God  was  seen. 
There  were  also  amazing  manifestations  at  Amwell,  July  27,  and  at 
Maidenhead,  August  23.  There  was  still  a  great  revival  in  Sep- 
tember, 1740. 

He  mentions  that  the  seal  and  diligence  of  the  ^^  Christian  peo- 
ple" were  especially  serviceable  to  the  converts,  in  promoting  their 
Btedfastness ;  while,  in  Amwell,  the  same  good  effect  was  secured  by 
'^both  the  husband  and  the  wife  being  taken,"  in  many  instances, 
and  brought  into  the  fold. 

When  the  division  took  place,  he  was  sent  by  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery  to  the  New-Side  congregations  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
track  of  James  Campbell,  beginning  at  Fagg's  Manor,  as  far  as 
Pennsborough,  (Carlisle,)  and  Gonecocheague,  (Chambersburg,)  and 
fetuming  by  way  of  Pigeon  Run,  Christina  Bridge,  and  Green- 
wich, in  West  Jersey.  Charleston  and  New  Providence,  in  the 
Great  Valley,  asked  for  him,  October  12, 1741. 
,  While  preaching  in  the  Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia,  on  a 
Thursday  evening,  during  the  session  of  synod  in  1740,  the  audience 
l^as  sadly  overcome  by  his  description  of  their  wholly-ruined  con- 
dition as  sinners ;  and  the  distress  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  Gilbert 
Tennent  went  to  the  pulpit  stairs  and  cried  out,  ^^  Oh,  brother  Bow< 
land,  i»  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?"  Then  he  changed  his  strain, 
and  joyfully  proceeded  to  unfold  the  way  of  recovery.* 

Mr.  Daniel  Kinley,  a  teacher  at  Deer  Creek,  Maryland,  wrote 
downf  from  the  lips  of  Davies,  the  following  circumstance,  which 
nay  be  introduced  with  an  explanatory  statement  of  Samuel  Blair : 
— *^Some  believed  there  was  a  good  work  going  on,  and  they 
desired  to  be  converted:  they  saw  others  weeping,  fainting,  and 
lamenting,  and  they  thought  if  they  cduld  be  like  those  it  would 
be  very  hopeful  with  them ;  hence,  they  endeavoured  just  to  get 
themselves  affected  by  sermons,  and  if  they  could  weep  or  be  in^ 
olined  to  vent  their  feelings  by  cries,  now  they  hoped  they  were 
under  conviction  and  in  a  very  hopeful  way." 

A  woman  in  New  Jersey,  hearing  many  cry  out  under  sermons, 
became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  perceiving  her  undone  con< 


*  The  Rev.  Ebeneaer  Kinnerslej,  a  Baptist  miniater  residing  in  Philadelphia,  was 
preaent  at  this  horrid  harangue,  and  w.^s  shocked  at  his  **  designing,  artful,  delud* 
ing"  way  of  working  on  the  passions.  He  remonf^trntod  with  the  congregation  from 
the  pulpit  shortly  after,  and  some  rose  up  in  a  tumult  ngainst  him.  He  defended 
himiielf  in  the  public  prints,  and  tlie  Bapti.'<t8  replied. 

f  In  a  MS.  Tolume  of  Excerpta  fruiu  divines,  in  thQ  handa  of  the  Bev.  A.  B. 
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dition  before  she  could  heaHilt  embrace  th^  gospel  offeK  Sh0 
attended  wherever  she  thought  she  might  be  affected ;  biit  ahe  heard 
the  most  rousing  preachers  and  remained  unmoved  amid  a  general 
melting.  She  was  concerned  that  she  should  be  blind  and  paat 
feeling.  She  availed  herself  of  an  opportunity  to  bear  Rowland. 
The  word  was  with  power  on  manj,  but  she  felt  it  not.  •  She  deaired 
to  see  him  and  open  her  case  to  him.  She  was  shown  to  the  room 
where  he  had  retired  after  dinner.  He  was  walking  backward  and 
forward,  and,  asking  her  to  sit  down,  he  continued  Walking  in  silence. 
He  stopped  of  a  sudden,  and  said  to  her,  with  a  eolemn  voice  and 
aspect,  ^^  Woman,  did  you  hear  there  is  a  wai^rant  out  for  yout" 
Instantly,  struck  with  amazement,  she  replied,  ^*No,  sir.*'  *^NoT 
not  know  it?  that  is  surprising  indeed !*'  said  he;  and,  witk  maoh. 
solemnity,  he  continued  walking.  She  sat  .awfully  silent  and  as- 
tonished, yet  assured  that  there  was  no  precept  issued  against  her* 
He  stopped  of  a  sudden: — ^^It  is  truly  amazing  indeed  that  yon 
bave  not  heard  of  it.  What !  not  hear  that  there  is  a  warrant  oat 
for  you?  can  such  a  thing  be  possible?"  With  fear  and  trembling 
she  replied,  *^No,  indeed,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it  before."  Aft«p 
a  considerable  pause,  he  broke  forth,  with  a  pathetic,  solemn  voice, 
^  Woman,  whether  you  know  it  or  no,  I  now  tell  you  there  is  a 
warrant  out  for  you,  and  from  the  highest  authority ;  and  forther, 
I  tell  yon,  the  warrant  is  now  in  the  officer*s  hands.  0  woman,  I 
am  the  officer;  and  I  do  here  arrest  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Eternal 
God,  for  the  murder  of  his  Son."  She  almost  fainted,  and  was 
immediately  struck  with  a  sense  of  her  lost  and  wretched  condition. 
She  soon  found  by  experience  what  conviction  was,  and  her  convic- 
tions issued  in  sound  conversion. 

Davies  spoke  of  him  to  Finley  as  eminently  holy,  and  peculiarly 
endowed  with  abilities,  natural,  supernatural,  and  acquired,  to  win 
souls  to  -the  blessed  Jesus.  At  Maidenhead,  Rowland  was  admit- 
ted to  use  the  meeting-house;  but  at  Hopewell  the  New-Lights 
built  about  a  mile  from  Pennington,  towards  the  Delaware.  In 
the  middle  of  September,  1744,  Tennent,  of  Freehold,  organized 
the  church  of  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell. 

A  remarkable  adventurer,  who  has  strangely  escaped  the  notice 
of  those  who  have  transformed  criminals  into  heroes  of  romance, 
appeared  in  the  colonies  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Tom  Bell,  and  performed  the  exploit 
of  successfully  passing  off,  in  the  South,  a  transported  convict 
ffirl  as  a  daughter  of  George  II.  Passing  through  Princeton  in 
tne  twilight,  he  was  invited  by  John  Stockton,  Esq.,  to  his  house, 
who  ad(&essed  him  as  Mr.  Rowland.  Bell  with  much  difficulty 
convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  the  resemblance  being  so  strong.* 

^  BeU  WM  slira,  thin-visnged,  of  middle  ■tatore,  with  a  heaTj.coogh.     Hit  appMr- 
anoe  under  different  namee  ia  often  noticed,  but  he  ncTor  seems  to  haTO  been  appre* 


The  wretch  went  to  a  vacant  congregation  in  Hunterdon  county, 
where  Rowland  was  known  by  face  to  few,  and,  introducing  himself 
as  Rowland,  was  invited  to  spend  the  week  and  preach  on  the  Sab- 
bath. While  riding  with  the  ladies  to  ohurch,  he  professed  to  miss 
his  notes,  and  his  host  took  his  place  in  the  wagon,  that  he  might 
to  horseback  «eek  them,  and  be  back  m  time  tot  the  service.  The 
|»eople  waited;  but 

**  Nor  liid«,  nor  hur,  nor  any  trace, 
Of  horse  or  man  was  seen." 

Bell  rifled  a  desk  of  mdney  attd  escaped,  procluming  himself  as 
Mr.  Rowland.  Rowland  at  this  very  time,  in  1741  or  '42,  waa  with 
two  elders  of  his,  Joshoa  Anderson  and  Benjamin  Stevens,  and 
Tennent,  of  Freehold,  attending  a  sacramental  service  in  Mary- 
land or  Pennsylvania.  On  his  return  he  waa  charged  with  the  rob- 
berv,  and  gave  bonds  to  appear  at  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
fai  Trenton*  l%e  ohief-jostioe,  who  was  well  known  for  his  disbelief 
if  revelation,  charged  the  grand  jury  on  the  subject  with  great 
Beverity :  after  long  consideration,  they  found  no  bill;  Wiw  an 
luigry  reproof  the  judge  sent  diem  back  agwi,  with  the  toijae  resulti 
They  were  sent  back  a  third  time,  and,  being  threatened  with 
iisvere  punisihment  if  they  perusted  ih  the  refusal,  they  brought  in 
m  bill  for  the  alleged  crime.  He  was  acquitted  at  once  on  the  tes- 
timony of  Tennent,  Anderson,  and.  Stevens.  The  popular  feeling 
llras  aeamst  him ;  his  friends  were  indkted  for  perjury,  and  he  with^ 
llr^w  n'om  the  province,  and  settled  at  Charleston  and  New  Provi*> 
dence,  in  Chester  county. 

It  was  not  an  invitins  field  r*  there  was  little  piety  or  religiouB 
knowledge ;  but  while  he  was  travelling,  his  ministrations  were 
blessed  to  a  remarkable  work  of  conviction.  It  was  of  short  con- 
tinnance ;  in  two  months  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  awakening. 
Bowland,  on  becoming  their  minister,  wisely  set  himself  to  build  up 
the  converts  in  their  most  holy  faith. 

In  closing  his  narrative,  he  says  to  Foxcroft,  ^^  This  is  very  little 
of  what  I  might  have  said/' 

He  died  before  the  fall  of  1747. 

Dr.  Henderson,  of  Freehold,  in  his  Memoir  of  Tennent,  says 
h6  possessed  a  commanding  eloquence,  and  many  estimable  quali- 
ties. Whitefield  said,  *^  There  was  much  of  the  simplicity  of  Christ 
diBcemibledn  his  behaviour." 

■         ■  I  .■■      I  ii      ■»■■ 'riii         li  li       I-  !■  ■ 

kended.    In  1752  or  '58,  he  laid  aside  bis  bad  habits,  and  taogUt  school  in  HanoTsr, 
Tirginia. 

•  Aowlaiid,  ia  Christiaa  History. 
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Was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Quaker  physician,  near  Carlisle,  ii 
England.  Having  gone  up  in  early  life  to  London,  he  was  enanared 
into  foolish  courses,  which  made  him  ashamed  to  return  to  hil 
father's  house.  He  came  to  America,  and  taught  school  in  Hope- 
well, N.J.,  from  1729  until  1739. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revival,  and  probably  linder  tbo 
influence  of  Rowland,  his  mind  was  filled  with  amazement,  in:  eon* 
templating  the  starry  heavens^  at  the  thought  of  his  havins  lived 
so  regardless  of  their  Maker.  ^^  While  mc^tating*  on  the  penntj 
and  grandeur  of  the  firmament,  and  saying  to  himself,  ^  How  traih 
scendently  glorious  must  the  Author  of  all  this  beauty  and  mx^ 
deur  be !'  the  thought  struck  him  with  the  suddenness  and  the  roroi 
of  lightning,  'But  what  do  I  know  of  this  God?  Have  I  ever 
sought  his  favour,  or  made  him  my  friend?'  This  impression  never 
left  him  till  he  took  refuge  in  Christ  as  the  hope  and  life  of  hil 
soul." 

He  studied  at  the  Log  College  while  he  went  on  with  Ids  school^ 
and  was  taken  on  trials  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  April  1^ 
1740,  and  was  licensed  on  the  27th  of  the  nelt  month.  Jn  AngssI 
he  was  sent  to  Craig's  and  Hunter's  settlements  in  the  Forks  of 
Delaware,  (Allen  township  and  Mount  Bethel,)  to  ^^Mr.  Green's 
and  Pequally  (Panaquarry,^  N.J.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist 
Aug,  4,  1741,  and  was  again  sent  to  the  ^  Forks.'  " 

He  declined  the  call  to  Neshaminy,  which  was  presented  to  him 
Aug.  2,  1742,  and  was  directed  to  supply  there  and  at  the  ^^New 
Erection,"  in  Nottingham. 

'^  His  dear  memoryf  will  mingle  with  my  softest  and  most  grat^ 
ful  recollections  as  long  as  I  am  capable  of  reflection.  The  neces* 
sitous  circumstances  of  many  vacancies,  and  the  prospect  of  more 
extensive  usefulness,  engaged  him  to  expose  his  shattered  constitu- 
tion to  all  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  almost  uninterrupted  itine- 
rations. Tracing  his  travels  in  sundry  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  I  cannot  recollect  one  place,  in  which  he 
officiated  for  any  time  where  there  were  not  some  illustrious  effects 
of  his  ministry.  He  had  a  noble,  disinterested  ambition  to  preach 
Christ  where  he  was  not  named ;  and  therefore  he  took  a  journey  to 
the  new  settlements  at  the  South,  in  which  he  continued  two  years, 
oppressed  with  the  usual  difficulties  a  weakly  constitution  feels  in 
travelling  a  wilderness,  and  animated  only  by  nis  glorious  successes." 

*  Miller's  Life  of  Rodgera. 
t  Dayies  to  Bellamy. 
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-  ^le  aniallpox  is  said  to. have  left  lasting  debilitating  effects  on 
kis  frame,  and  to  have  disfigured  his  countenance  and  deprived  him 
of  an  eye. 

James  River  had  applied  to  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1739, 
and  again  in  1741 ;  but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the 
way  of  granting  supplies.  In  the  winter  of  1742,  Robinson  entered 
Vuqgyiia,  and  was  seized  near  Winchester  by  the  sheriff  as  an  un- 
licensed preacher,  but  was  soon  released.  He  went  up"*"  the  Valley, 
and  spent  the  winter  in  North  Carolina,,  where,  by  exposure,  he 
contracted  a  disease  which  clung  to  him  all  his  days.  He  had  not 
mach  success  in  that  province :  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Pedce. 
In  1751,  one  hundred  families  on  that  river  petitioned  Hanovev 
Presbytery  for  a  minister.  '  Returning,  he  preached  with  great  suc- 
oeae  in  Charlotte,  Prince  £dward,  Campbell,  and  Albemarle  coun- 
ties, lately  settled  by  great  numbers  of  Irish  Presbyterians  from 
Pennsylvania.  .In  Lunenburg,  near  the  North  Carolina  line,  there 
wete  a  few  Presbyterians  settled  among  a  number  of  loose  Vir« 
nnians.  He  was  the  happy  instrument  of  reclaiming  many,  thought- 
Teas  creatures,  and  of  founding  a  flourishing  congregation. 
'  In  Hanover  and  Louisa, f  Mr.  James  Hunt,  Mr.  Samuel  Morris, 
and  two  other  gentlemen,  were,  by  the  reading  of  '^  Boston's  Four- 
fi>ld  State,"  and  '^Luther  on  the  Galatians,"  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  perishing  state :  without  beins  aware  of  any  person's  feel-* 
ing.as  he  did,  each  absented  himself  from  the  parish  church  and 
its  lifeless  ministrations.  Being  summoned  to  answer  for  this 
itfenee,  each  man :  found  his  Case  was  not  singular.  They  agreed 
16  meet  at  each  other's  houses  on  the  Sabbath  and  read  the  Scrip* 
tores  and  Luther's  great  work.  For  this  they  wore  frequently 
fined.  A  copy  of  the  sermons  which  Whitefield  had  preached  at 
Glasgow,  and  which  were  printed  from  notes  taken  by  a  hearer, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Morris  in  1742 :  benefited  by  it  himself,  he 
invited  his  neighbours  to  come  and  hear  it.  '^  The  plainness  and 
fervency  of  these  discourses  being  attended  with  the  power  of  the 
Lord,  many  were  awakened,  and  could  not  avoid  crying  out,  weep- 
ing bitterly  and  even  giving  strange  and  ridiculous  indications  of 
their  concern.  The  house  became  crowded ;  the  Lord  was  speaking 
M  on  Mount  Sinai,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  sinners,  like  that 
mountain,  trembled  to  the  centre.  A  goodly  little  number  were 
liealed  by  the  word,  that  wondered  and  rejoiced  understandingly  in 
Christ.     A  reading*hou8e  was  built :  having  hot  been  used  to  social 

{raver,  none  of  them  durst  attempt  it.     Other  reading-houses  were 
ttiu,  itnd  the  number  of  attendants  and  the  force  of  divine  influ« 
ence  much  incrensed." 

The  leaders  were  summoned^  to  appear  at  Williamsburg,  and  on 

*  The  ri^er  runs  northerly,  so  that  going  ioulhward  is  going  up  the  Talley. 
f  DftYies  to  Bellamy.  X  ^^  James  Hunt:  quotM  by  Dr.  Fovte. 
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their  way,  being  overtaken  by  a  Btorm,  ihey  stopped  UlI  ft  poor 
man's  house,  on  whose  shelf  lay  a  ragged  copy  of  tne  Wesliiiiliate^ 
Confession.  The  whole  summary  pleased  them ;  and.  having  t^oeired 
the  book,  they  presented  it  to  Governor  Gooch  as  tne  expreesion  of 
their  views.  The  Governor  was  a  Scotsman,  and,  recognising  %h€ 
book,  at  once  said  that  they  were  Presbyterians  according  to  tlrt 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  could  not  be  molested.  During  the  deKbe- 
ration  of  the  Council,  a  thunder-storm  shook  the  house  and  light- 
nings glared  fearfully,  and  they  were  let  go,  with  a  caution  net 
to  disturb  the  peace.  Being  dismissed,  they  very  naturally  and 
joyfully  regarded  the  storm  as  let  loose  to  ^' still  the  enemy  and 
the  avenger." 

A  man  going  from  Augusta*  to  Hanover  for  iron  and  salt,  spoki 
of  Robinson,  and  excited  a  desire  to  hear  him.     Some  younr  pee- 

Jle  from  Hanover,  being  at  Cub  Creek,  heard  him ;  and  this  led 
lorris,  and  his  friends  to  send  some  of  their  number  to  hear  hini 
preach,  and,  if  they  approved  of  his  doctrines,  to  invite  him  to  risk 
Hanover.  They  found  him  at  the  Rockfish  Gap,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  promise  to  come.  ' 

He  travelled  through  most  of  the  night  to  reach  the  place  at  the 
appointed  day.  Having  seen  his  credentials,  learned  his  dootrins 
and  method  of  procedure,  they  were  very  eager  to  bear  him.  A 
large  crowd  assembled ;  a  venerable  spreading  oak,  with  embowei^ 
ine  shades,  gave  him  and  them  shelter.  It  was  the  Sabbathy 
July  8, 1748 ;  he  preached  from  Luke  xiii.  8.  He  preached  four 
days :  the  concourse  increased  vastly.  ^^  'Tis  hftrdf  for  the  livelieBt 
imagination  to  form  an  image  of  the  condition  of  the  audience  in 
those  glorious  days  of  the  S6n  of  Man.  M^ny  came  through 
curiosity,  and  were  convinced  of  their  entire  ignoranoe  of  religion. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  there  was  as  much  good  done  by  uroee 
four  sermons  as  by  all  preached  in  the  next  seven  years." 

In  private  he  succeeded  in  removing  some  doclarinal  errors,  and 
in  engaging  them  to  use  prayer  and  singing  of  psalms  in  their 
meetings.  They  offered  to  remunerate  him:  he  said,  ^*I  have 
enough;"  but,  overcome  by  their  urgency,  he  took  the  money  and 
applied  it  to  assist  Davies  in  his  studies. 

When  he  came  to  Cub  Creek,^  the  people  were  warned  that  he 
would  preach  at  the  stand.  David  Austin,  a  half-lureed,  but  terri- 
ble as  a  full-blooded  Indian,  went  to  hear,  and  lay  down  at  a  <Bs- 
tance,  as  if  to  sleep.  He  rose  on  hearing  the  text,  ^^  Awake,  thou 
that  sleepest,"  and  pressed  near  to  the  stand,  the  people  making 
way.  He  returned  home  in  great  distress :  his  convictions  were 
agonizing,  and  his  deliverance  remarkable.     He  became  an  eminent 


o^ 


*  Davidson's  Kentucky.  f  Mr.  Samnel  Morris :  quoted  bj  Davkk 

X  Elated  to  me  in  Maj,  1848,  hj  Dr.  Alexander. 
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Obnstiaa ;  troubled  soub  far  and  wide  sought  hb  counsel.  The  ez«i 
teUent  Mrs.  Morton  had  heard  Davies  and  his  compeers,  and  the 
Smiths  and  their  associates ;  but  she  belieyed  that  none  equalled 
Davy  Austin  in  skill  to  administer  consolation  to  the  disquieted 
and  desponding  believer. 

■On  hm  way  to  Hanover,  Robinson  reproved  a  tavern-keeper  fov 
his  profanity. 

^  Who  are  you?"  was  the  rude  demand. 

^  A  minister:  of  the  gospel,''  was  the  reply.  ^^  Gro  with  me,  and 
you  may  hear  me  preach." 

He  promised  to  do  so,  if  Robinson  would  preach  from  the 
iMurds,  ^  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  designing  to  jeev 
Tm  visage,  scarred  and  seamed.  Robinson  preached  from  the 
text:  the  i^icked  man  heard,  and  became  a  very  pious  and  useful 
member  of  the  church. .  Davies  was  ^^  the  joyful  witness  of  the 
happy  effects  of  the  four  sermons  on  sundry  thoughtless  impeni« 
tents  and  sundry  abandoned  profligates.  They  have,  ever  since, 
given  good  evidence  of  a  thorough  conversion.' 

His  next  field  of  labour  was  in  "the  Government  of  New  York," 
probably  in  the  Highlands.  Gilbert  Tennent  heard  that  many  had 
Deen  awakened  by  his  labours. 

In  1745,  a  most  glorious  display  of  ^ace  began  by  his  ministry 
in  Wicomico,  in  bomerset  county,  Maryland.  In  Baltimore 
oosnty,  there  was  a  considerable  revival ;  in  Kent  county  and 
Qaeen  Anne's,  a  number  of  careless  sinners  were  awakened  and 
l^pefully  brought  to  Christ.  "  The  work  was  begun  and  mostly 
carried  on  by  that  favoured  man,  Mr.  Robinson,  whose  success^ 
iriienever  I  reflect  on  it,  astonishes  me." 

*  The  'last  six  months  of  his  life  he  spent  at  St.  George's,  Dela^ 
mure,  and  took  charge  of  the  congregation.  Of  his  labours  there 
IPe  have  no  rec<Hrd.  There  was  a  revival  there  under  his  ocoa-& 
aional  visits  previously  and  those  of  Whitefield.  It  seems  to  have 
OQBStitiited  a  part  of  Bohemia  congregation,  and  to  have  enjoyed 
tiie  benefits  of  Whitefield's  visit  in  November,  1740.  It  became  a 
wparate  congregation;  and  Robinson,  in  March,  1746,  took  his 
dHsmission  from  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  to  Newcastle,  with  a 
fiew  of  becoming  their  pastor.  But  his  end  was  at  hand.  He 
^Bed,  August  1,  1746. 

Blair  preached  at  George's  Town,  August  8,  a  sermon,  in  com<» 
nemoration  of  him,  from  Zech.  i.  7.  He  speaks  of  his  abiding 
iMiae  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  unregenerate,  and  of  his 
Mberali^,  often  givincr  away,  at  a  time,  twenty  and  forty  pounds. 
-  The  Synod  of  New  York,  lit  its  first  meeting  in  September,  1745; 
liaving  considered  the  xsircumstances  of  Yirgini^,  and  the  wide 
door  that  is  opened  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  there,  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that  Mr.  Robinaon  is  the  most  s^it- 
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able  person  to  be  sent,  and  do  earnestly  recommend  him  to  go 
down  and  help  them,  as  soon  as  his  outrnmstanoes  will  permit,  and 
reside  there  for  some  months. 

Robinson  was  present  at  that  meeting,  and  probably  itttended 
to  go.  On  his  death-bed,  he  left  it  as  his  last  request  to  Daries 
to  go  to  Hanover.  To  him  he  bequeathed*  most  of  his  books, 
having  previously  aided  him  with  money. 

Davies  had  him  in  the  highest  estimation : — "  Oh,  he  did  much 
in  a  little  time !  Who  would  not  choose  such  an  expeditious  pil- 
grimage through  this  world?" 

The  father  of  Dr.  Moses  Hoge  had  heard  him  preaoh  netr 
Opequhon,  Virginia,  and  thought  that  his  sermons  lacked  method. 
Tney  possessed  a  living  power.  ^^  Thanks  be  unto  Ood,  who 
always  caused  him  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  made  manifest  the 
savour  of  his  knowledge  by  him  in  every  place." 


CHARLES  BEATTT 

Was  bom  in  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  between  1712  and  1715t 
His  father  died  while  he  was  a  child.  His  mother,  Ghristian% 
was  of  the  Clinton  family,  f  who  removed  from  England  to  county 
Longford  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  beihg  attached  to  tha 
Royalists.  Her  brother,  Charles  Clinton,  with  Alexander  Jks^ 
niston  and  others,  took  ship,  in  1729,  for  Philadelphia.  They 
sailed  in  May,  and  reached  Cape  Cod  in  October,  and  remained  in 
New  England  till  1781,  when  they  began  a  settlement  in  UlstsTi 
now  Orange  county,  New  York. 

Beatty  had  received  a  classical  education  in  Lreland  to  soiaa 
extent,  and  may  have  profited  by  the  instructions  of  the  pastors 
of  Qoshen,  W^allkiH,  and  Bethlehem.  Reaching  manhood,  he 
engaged  in  trade ;  and,  as  was  the  manner  of  that  day,— -when,  ia 
the  country,  few  out  of  the  seaport-towns  had  the  capital  to  lay  in 
a  supply  of  imported  goods, — he  travelledj  on  foot,  or  with  his 
pack-horse,  to  display  his  ^'auld-warld  gear"  to  the  people  in 
their  own  homes.  Stopping  at. the  Log  College,  he  amusea  binh 
self  by  surprising  Tennent  and  his  pupils  with  a  proffer  in  Latin 
of  his  merchandise.  Tennent,  perceiving  at  once  that  this  was 
^'  no  pedlar's  Greek,*'  replied  in  Latin;  and  the  conversation  went 
* J . 

■      '4 '     ■ 

*  Davenport  to  Edwards.  f  Ho8ack*8  Lifb  of  I>e  Witt  CUntoa. 

}  Dr.  Miller:  on  the  autlioritj  of  Dr.  Bodgers. 
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on  in  the  Rdmah  tongue  with  stioh  evidence  of  soliolarship,  re« 
K^ious  knowledge,  and  fervent  piety,  that  Tennent  commanded 
kim  to  sell  what  he  had  and  prepare  for  the  ministry.  He 
^  was 'not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision;"  for  he  who  spoke 
to  Saol  by  the  way  called  Beatty  to  ^^  this  grace  and  apostleship". 
also. 

'  His  kinsmen  were  not  passed  by  in  the  Great  Awakening ;  for 
Leonard,  of  Ooshen,  was  specially  ^^  stirred  up  and  spirited'*  to 
water  what  Whitefield  had  planted  in  New  York.  Tennent,  of 
Freehold,  and  Robinson,  laboured  in  the  New  York  Government, 
in  the  Highlands,  with  success. 

While  pursuing  his  studies  at  Neshaminy,  he  was  taken  on  trials 
by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  October  12,  .1742,  and  was 
fieensed  the  next  day,  and  was  sent  to  Nottingham.  He  was 
ealled  to  the  Forks  of  Neshaminy,  May  26,  1748,  and  was  or- 
dained, December  14,  the  excellent  Tennent  being  present  in  pres*- 
Ikytery  then  for  the  last  time. 

Brainerd  rejoiced  in  his  society,  having  seasons  of  sweet  spi- 
ritual refreshment  with  him.  He  went  with  him  to  assist  Treat 
at  the  sacrament  in  April,  1740,  and  in  June  rode  from  the 
Forks,  and  preached  in  the  afternoon  to  a  crowded  audience  at 
Neshaminy,  with  ^reat  freedom  in  setting  forth  the  sorrows  of 
€k>d's  people  and  their  comforting  considerations.  It  was  a  sweet, 
Aeking  season,  happily  preparing  them  for  the  Sabbath.  Beatty 
preiched,  and  there  appeared  some  warmth  in  the  assembly. 
^rainerd  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
ind,  towards  the  close,  discoursed  extempore  from  the  sacred 
words,  '*  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him,"  and  was  greatly 
ftroured  with  divine  aid  in  addressing  sinners.  The  word  was 
attended  with  amazing  power :  many  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  in 
that  great  assembly  of  three  or  four  thousand,  were  very  much 
affected :  *'  there  was  a  very  great  mourning,  like  the  mourning  of 
Hadad  Rimmon." 

Beatty  and  his  wife,  with  Treat,  came  to  see  Brainerd  at 
Princeton  in  October,  1740,  when  about  to- leave  for  the  Indians. 
*'My  spirits,"  says  Brainerd,  *^were  refreshed  to  see  them;  but  I 
iras  surprised  and  ashamed  that  they  had  rode  thirty  or  forty 
miles  to  visit  me."  They  rode  with  him  ten  miles  on  his  journey. 
There  they  parted ;  but  one  special  friend  (Davenport)  stayed  on 
imrpose  to  keep  him  company,  and  to  cheer  his  spirits. 
*  The  synod  sent  him  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  1754 ; 
iAd  he  accompanied  Franklin,  when  he,  with  five  hundred  men, 
teme  up  to  defend  the  frontier,  after  the  burning  of  the  Moravian 
nuasionaries  at  Gnadenhuetten,  near  Lehightoh.  Franklin  says,* 
^i"^^^— — ~^»^— '^~"— —  ■  ^^i^— ^1^— — — ^^— ^— ^.^^^^ 

*  Mcsioln. 
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^  The  chaplain  was  lealoos,  and  lamented  the  backwardneia  of 
the  Boldiera  to  attend  the  prayers  and  exhortations."  Franklia 
suggested  that  the  spirit-rations  should  be  dealt  out  under  Beatty'a 
eye,  after  the  religious  exercises.  This  remedy  secured  unifcwia 
attendance ;  but  &atty  soon  left,  to  go  down  into  Bucks  ooonty 
and  aid  in  recruiting.  The  synod,  in  1756,  judged  it  his  dii^ 
to  go  with  the  Pennsylvania  foroes,  if  the  Government  sboold  ask 
for  his  services.  He  was  again  invited  in  1759 ;  but  the  8yno4» 
on  account  of  the  state  of  his  congregation,  advised  him  not  tQ 
go.  They  advised  him  to  comply  with  Colonel  Armatrong't 
reouest,  and  go  as  chaplain  to  his  regiment. 

The  Corporation  for  the  Widows'  Fund  sent  him  to  Ghreit 
Britain  in  1760.  He  wUs  furnished  with  letters  from  Davies^ 
which  were  of  the  highest  service  to  him.  The  General  Assembly 
of  the  Scottish  Kirk  ovdered  a  national  collection  to  be  taken  up. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Ipswich,  wrote  to  Bellamy,  Ootober  27» 
1761,  ^'  Mr.  Beatty  is  over  in  England  collecting.  Have  had 
the  lileasure  of  his  company.  He  is  at  mv  brother's,  (Thomas 
Field,  bookseller,  London.)  Expect  he  will  get  three  tnousan^ 
pounds  before  he  returns." 

The  Rev.  Provost  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  took  the  ground  thai 
muoh  of  the  money  had  been  raised  for  the  distressed  inbabitantf 
on  the  frontier,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  thi 
Indians.  This  involved  Beatty  in  a.  long  oorrespondenc^,  to  vkitf 
dicate  his  character,  and  to  prevent  the  fund  fr<Hn  being  pei^ 
verted  from  its  rightful  use.  The  corporaticm  desired  the  syno4 
to  send  two  mbsionaries  to  the  frontiers  of  the  province;  sa4 
they,  in  1766,  appointed  Beatty  and  DufiBeld  to  preach  two  months 
in  those  parts,  and  to  do  what  else  is  besit  for  the  advancement  d 
religion,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  corporation.  They 
left  Carlisle  in  August,  Duffield  going  through  Path  Valleyi 
Fannet,  and  the  Cove,  and  Beatty  passing  along  the  Juniata^ 
The  Delaware  town,  on  the  Muskingum,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  beyond  Fort  Pitt,  was  visited  by  them.  They  found  a  very 
agreeable  prospect  of  a  door  opening  for  the  spreaa  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Indians.  The  white  settlers  were  ready  to  exert  them^ 
selves  to  the  utmost  to  have  the  gospel  among  them,  but  were  very 
necessitous  from  the  distresses  and  losses  of  the  war. 

Beatty  was  married,  June  24,  1746,  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  John  Reading,  of  New  Jersey.  He  took  her  to  Great 
Britain,  in  1768,  to  obtain  relief  for  her  from  eminent  surgeons ; 
but  she  died,  soon  after  landing,  at  Gxeenock,  The  journal  of  hif 
tour  was  printed  in  London.'*'  He  also  published  two  pamphlety 
on  the  Indian  missions,  and  a  sermon,  entitled,  ^^  Pouble  hononF 

*  PhibdelphJA  Library. 
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IB  dti6  to  the  laborious  Gospel  Minister,  which  he  had  preached  at 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Ramsay,  at  Fairfield,  New  Jersey. 

To  relieve  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  he  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  but  died,  August  13,  1772,  soon  after  reaching  Bridge- 
town, in  Barbadoee. 

Three  of  his  sona  became  ruling  elders  in  our  church.  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Beatty,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  is  his  grandson.  His 
grand-daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  R.  Wilson,  died  while 
bbouring  as  a  missionary  among  the  Creek  Indians. 


JOHN  HINDMAN 

Was  received  as  a  candidate  by  Donegal  Presbytery,  Septenb- 
ber  8, 1740;  and,  Gillespie  having  rejpresented  to  them  '^his  im- 
prudence and  ;childi8h  simplicity,"  they  resolved^  in  the  next 
April,  not  to  continue  him.  Soon,  however,  they  were  satisfied 
tut  they  might  retrace  their  steps ;  and  he  was  licensed.  May  80. 
fia  was  sent  to  Virginia,  and  was,  in  1742,  at  James  River  and 
Head  of  Shenandoah,  and  at  Opequhoi^  and  Bullskin.  He 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  to  go  to  Virginia,  November  11, 
1742;  and  we  find  him  at  Opequhon,  Rockfish,  .Potomac,  ^^Cub 
Cre^  on  Round  Oak."  Rockfish  and  M'ountain  Plain  called 
him,  March  26,  1745 ;  and,  in  June,  John  Woods  appeared,  as  a 
commissioner,  to  urge  the  request  of  Rockfish.  He  was  also 
invited  to  Marsh  Creek  and  Conecocheague.  His  name  is  not 
^ain  seen  on  the  records. 


TIMOTHY  JOHNES, 

Of  Welsh  descent,  was  born  at  Southampton,  Long  Island, 
May  24,  1717,  and  graduated  at  Tale  in  1757.  Of  the  period 
between  his  leaving  college  and  going  to  Morristown  we  have  seen 
no  notice,  except  that,  in  that  perilous  time,  when  some  ^^  haply 
were  found  fighting  against  God,"  those  who  separated  from  the 

81 
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First  Parish  in  New  Haven  worshipped  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Timo* 
thy  Johnos.*  He  went  to  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  August  1$, 
1742 ;  stayed  six  Sabbaths :  "  fetchedf  my  fatnily,  and  was 
ordained,  February  9,  1743,"  by  New  York  Presbytery. 

As  early  as  1735,  West  Hanover  had  separated  from  HanoYer, 
and  asked  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Cleverly.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1715,  and  remained  at  Morristown  till  his  death  in 
December,  1776,  aged  eighty-one.  He  never  married.  His  small 
property  became  nearly  exhausted  towards  the  close  of  life,  aad 
reduced  him  to  hardships. 

The  congregation  of  Morristown  "was,  under  Christ,  col- 
lected, settled,  and  watered'*  by  Johnes.  He  had  a  happy  faculty 
of  instilling  successfully  the  principles  of  religion.  He  was  much 
with  his  people.  He  read  accounts  of  revivals  to  them ;  but  no 
instance  of  more  than  ordinary  success  is  recorded  during  the 
first  twenty-one  years  of  his  labours.  Ninety-four  were  added  to 
the  church  in  1764:  "these  were  the  sweet  fruits  of  the  won- 
derful effusion  of  God's  admirable  grace  begun  on  our  sacrament- 
day,  July  1,  1764."  "  The  XordJ  Jehovah  has  rent  the  heavens 
and  come  down,  and  the  mountains  are  fleeing  at  his  presence. 
There  is  something  of  this  blessed  work  9XI  around  me."  It  was 
a  season  of  "  deep  feeling  and  much  anxiety,"  arising  from  awfnl 
apprehensions  of  the  nature, of  sin  and  of  the  justice  of  Ood. 
Fifty  were  added  in  1774 :  "  those  that  follow  are  the  ingather^ 
ings  of  the  divine  harvest  of  1774; — sweet  drops  of  morning 
dew." 

As  the  result  of  the  revival  of  1790,  forty  united  with  the 
church;  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  under  his  ministry  pro- 
fessed their  faith  in  Christ.  "  Few  men  laboured  more  zealously 
or  more  successfully." 

The  American  army  passed  the  winter  of  1777  encamped  near 
Morristown.  It  was  a  disastrous  stage  of  our*public  affairs:  sick- 
ness swept  away  the  soldiers ;  and  the  gloom  was  made  horrible 
by  the  abounding  profanity  and  the  ceai^eless  gaming.  Washing- 
ton,§  as  the  communion  drew  nigh,  asked  Dr.  Johnes  if  member- 
ship with  the  Presbyterian  church  was  required  by  him  as  a  term 
of  admission  to  the  ordinance. 

He  replied,  "All  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  were  welcome." 

"  That  is  right,"  was  the  answer;  and  he  sought,  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  God's  people  and  in  the  remembrance  of  redeeming  love, 

*  Bacon's  Historical  Discourse  at  New  Haven. 

f  Quoted  from  his  memoranda  by  fiey.  Albert  BameSi  In  his  Manual  of  tka 
Church  at  Morristown,  1828. 

X  Quoted  by  Mr.  Hunting,  in  his  discourse  at  Westfield,  from  Dr.  Jobiief*! 
Letter  in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine. 

i  The  Rev.  0.  L.  KirUand,  in  the  Presbyterian 
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on  the  Sabbath,  relief  from  the  scenes  that  appalled  him,  and  from 
the  forebodings  that  oppressed  his  soul.  The  services  were  held  in 
the  open  air,  even  in  winter,  in  a  sheltered  spot. 

The  church  was  at  that  time  occupied  as  a  hospital ;  and  often, 
in  the  morning,  the  dead  were  found  lying  in  the  pews.  Dr. 
Johnes,  the  son  of  the  pastor,  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and,  through  his  judicious  arrangements,  the  comfort  of  the 
sufferers  was  promoted,  and  the  mortality  checked. 

"  Distinguished  for  his  fidelity,  his  discourses  were  clear,  plain, 
practical,  persuasive.  By  an  affectionate  appeal  to  the  heart,  he 
aimed  to  win  men  to  the  practice  of  holiness.  Few  congregations 
were  so  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  practical 
duties  of  religion  and  in  the  great  doctrines  of  -grace."  A  lover 
of  peace,  his  own  people  and  the  neighbouring  congregations 
unhesitatingly  reposed  with  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  tried 
friendship.  He  was  not  lacking  in  firmness  as  a  ruler  in  the 
house  of  God,  having,  in  one  hundred  and  seventy  oases,  sought 
the  welfare  of  the  ehurch  by  timely  and  wholesome  discipline. 

In  1791,  an  unworthy  man  was  associated  with  him  in  the  pas- 
toral work.  The  truth,  long  suspected,  was  finally  made  olear 
enough  to  secure  his  dismission  in  1793.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Rich- 
ards, while  a  candidate,  preached  to  the  aged  man  in  his  own 
dwelling,  (then  near  his  end,)  that  he  might  judge  of  his  fitness. 
He  received  a  call  just  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnes,  who  was 
removed  by  dysentery,  September.  19.  1794,  aged  seventy-eight. 


TIMOTHY  GRIFFITH 

Was  probably  a  son  of  Timothy  Griffith,  an  elder  it,  the  Great 
Valley.     He  taught  a  classical  school  in  Philadelphia  in  1737,  and 

fraduated  at  Yale  in  1742.  Newcastle  Presbytery  ordained  him,  in 
743,  as  successor  to  Thomas  Evans  in  Pencader.  Understanding 
the  Welsh  language,  he  was  ordered  by  the  synod  to  supply  Tred- 
ryffryn  once  a  month,  for  several  years.  On  the  death  of  Dick,  he 
removed  to  a  farm  in  Appoquinimy,  and  resided  on  it  tilt  his 
death  in  1754.  During  that  time,  he  probably  supplied  New- 
castle and  Drawyers,  they  being,  like  Pencader,  divided  by  the 
New  Side,  and  left  very  feeble. 

When  the  province  was  threatened  with  invasion,  he  wats  elected 
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captain  of  the  company  raised  in  Newcastle  county  in  September^ 
1748. 

He  was  a  missionary  in  Western  Virginia  ^in  1751. 


JOHN  STEEL, 

A  PROBATIONBB  from  l4>ndonderry  Presbytery,  appeared  before 
the  commission  in  May,  1742 ;  and  there  being  some  irregularity 
ih  his  marriage,  by  reason  of  a  pre-contract,  letters  were  written 
to  Ireland  before  any  steps  were  taken  in  his  case.  He  was  sent, 
in  April,  1743,  to  snpply  Rockfish  and  Roanoke,  and  in  the  faH  he 
was  sent  to  Gonestoga,  being  under  the  care  of  Donegal  Presby- 
tery. He  was  ordained  by  Newcastle  Presbytery  before  May, 
1744,  and  was,  for  a  time,  at  New  London.  He  removed  to  West 
Gonecocheague'*'  in  1752,  perhaps  earlier,  and  remained  till  the 
Upper  West  Settlement  (now  Mercersburg)  was  broken  up.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  intrepidity :  his  church  was  fortified,  and  he 
led  his  men  to  attack  the  savages.  In  1755,  he  received  a  cap- 
tain's commission,  and  held  it  many  years.  Several  of  his  letters, 
in  those  difficult  times,  are  preserved  in  the  Colonial  Documents. 
He  preached  for  a  time  at  Nottingham,  and  then  at  York  and 
Shrewsbury ;  and,  on  the  union  of  the  synods,  he  removed  to  Car- 
lisle and  Silver  Spring.  Dufficld  had  just  before  been  called  to 
Big  Spring  and  the  New-Side  congregation  in  Carlisle.  The  call 
to  Steel  was  made  out  April  20,  1759,  and  he  was  installed  before 
Jxme,  giving  two-thirds  of  his  time  to  Carlisle.  Duffield  resented 
this, — his  call  being  of  an  earlier  date,  and  stipulating  that  two- 
thirds  of  his  time  should  be  given  in  town.  The  synod,  in  May, 
1759,  lamented  the  unhappy  state  of  feeling,  and  directed  the  two 
congregations  to  unite  in  building  a  house  of  worship,  and  en- 
treated the  ministers  to  join  their  counsels  to  bring  about  a  cor- 
dial agreement.  In  1761,  the  church  was  built  by  a  lottery,  and 
used  by  both  parties. 

He  withdrew  from  the  synod,  with  the  other  Old-Side  minis- 
ters of  Donegal  Presbytery,  and  finally  was  permitted  to  join  the 
Second  Philculelphia  Presbytery.  Pennf  wrote  to  him,  February 
24,  1768,  to  dispossess  the  settlers  on  the  Red  Stone  and  the 


*  ReT.  Thomas  Creigh's  Historical  Discourse  at  Mercersbuii;. 
f  Cokxual  DoQiim«Dti :  edited  hj  Mr.  HMard. 
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Youghiogenj.  In  April,  he  assembled  the 'people,  and  reasoned 
the  case  with  them.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  on 
the  Youghiogeny. 

Dr.  Martin  said,  ^^He  was  a  good  preacher;  sound  in  his 
theology." 

He  died  in  August,  1779. 


JAMES  SCOUGAL, 

A  MEMBER  of  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley,  having  received  a  call 
from  the  Old-Side  portion  of  Snow  Hill  and  the  Ferry,  in  Wor- 
cester county,  Maryland,  (it  had  been  sent  to  him  with  the  con- 
currence of  Newcastle  Presbytery,)  came  to  this  country  in  1743. 
He  produced  sufficient  testimonials  of  his  piety,  prudence,  learn- 
ing, soundness  in  the  faith,  and  blameless  conversation. 

"  The  place  called  the  Ferry**  is  mentioned  by  Davies  as  the 
scene  of  a  remarkable  work  of  grace,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance 
on  the  ministry. 

Scougal  died  in  1746. 


CHARLES  Mcknight 

Was  taken,  up  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  June  23,  1741, 
and  was  licensed  probiLbly  in  the  fall.  Ijq  the  next  May,  the 
Forks  of  Delaware  and  Greenwich,'  in  Warren  county,  New 
Jersey,  asked  for  him,  as  did  also  Staten  Island  and  iSlasking- 
ridge.  In  August,  Amboy  supplicated  for  his  services,  and 
Chreenwich  and  Forks  renewed  their  request.  Staten  Island  and 
Baskingridge  called  him  in  October,  ana  .he  was  ordained,  Octo- 
ber 12, 1742,  at  the  same  time  with  Finley  and  Youngs.  He  was 
installed,  October  16,  1744,  at  Cranberry  and  AUentown.  Allen- 
town  asked  supplies  in  1738 ;  Cranberry,  at  the  same  time,  by 
their  comjpissioner,  John  Chambers,  askea  advice,  being  troubled 
about  a  proposal  to  build  their  meeting-house  in  common  with  the 
Cliurch  of  England. 
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Whitefield  preached  several  times,  both  at  Crosswicks  and  Allen' 
town,  on  weekdays. 

McKnight  was  dismissed  from  Cranberry  in  October,  1756, 
and  Burden's  Town  obtained  one-fourth  of  his  time  in  1758.  He  was 
called,  May  28, 1766,  to  Middletown  Point  and  Shrewsbury ;  and, 
in  the  fall,  Trenton  asked  for  him.  He  was  dismissed  from 
AUentown  in  October,  and  accepted  the  call  to  Middletown  Point, 
Shark  River,  and  Shrewsbury,  April  21,  1767. 

He  was  seized  by  the  British,  and  his  church  was  burned.  He 
died,  soon  after  his  release,  in  1778. 

In  1789,  Morgan  Edwards  said  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
the  Point,  "  The  place  which  knew  it  knows  it  no  more."  It  was 
rebuilt  bv  a  lottery,  and  was  only  rarely  used  by  the  Presby- 
terians till  1820.  Shrewsbury  remained  vacant  till  1812;  and 
Shark  River  has  long  been  surrendered  to  other  denominations. 


JOHN  BLAIR, 

A  BROTHER  of  Samuel  Blair,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1720,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Log  College,  and  licensed  by  the  New-Side 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle  at  its  earliest  sessions.  He  was  ordained, 
December  27,  1742,  pastor  of  Middle  Spring,  Rocky  Spring,  and 
Biff  Spring,  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania.  These  places 
had  been  served  bv  Thomas  Craighead ;  the  first  two  being  then 
called  Upper  and  tne  third  Lower  Hopewell.  They  divided  on  the 
rupture,  Hopewell  having  supplicated  the  conjunct  presbyteries  in 
1741,  and  Campbell  and  Rowland  having  been  sent  to  them.  Blair 
gave  two-thirds  of  his  time  to  Big  Spring,  and  divided  the  re- 
mainder between  the  others. 

He  visited  Virginia  soon  after  Robinson.  "Truly*  he  came  to 
us  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Clirist.  Former 
impressions  were  ripened,  and  new  ones  made  on  many  hearts. 
One  night,  a  whole  houseful  of  people  was  quite  overcome  by  the 
power  of  the  word,  particularly  of  one  pungent  sentence;  they 
would  hardly  sit  or  stand,  or  keep  their  feelings  under  any  proper 
restraint,  bo  general  was  the  concern  during  his  stay,  and  so 
ignorant  were  we  of  the  dangers  of  apostasy,  that  we  pleased  our- 
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selyes  with  the  thought  of  more  having  been  brought  to  Christ  than 
now  appear  to  have  been.  There  is  the  greatest  reason  to  believe 
that  several  bound  themselves  in  an  everlasting  covenant  to  the 
Lord.*'  He  visited*  the  New-Side  congregations  east  and  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  also  on  his  second  visit  in  1746.  In  that 
year  he  organized  the  congregations  of  North  Mountain,  including 
]Bethel  and  Hebron,  of  New  Providence,  Timber  Ridge,  and  the 
Forks  of  James  River,  now  New  Monmouth  and  Lexington. 

The  incursions  of  the  Indians  led  him  to  resign  his  pastoral 
charge,  December  28, 1748.  He  seems  to  have  remained  without 
settlement  till  1757,  when  he  succeeded  his  brother  at  Fagg's 
Manor.  He  continued  his  school  with  reputation.  In  1767,  he 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  officiated  as  President.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  1769,  he  resigned,  and  accepted  the 
eaU  to  W^Ukill,  in  the  Highlands  of  New  York,  May  19, 1769.  He 
died,  December  8,  1771. 

During  the  excitement  growing  out  of  the  question  concerning 
the  examination  of  candidates  on  their  experience  of  saving  grace, 
one  of  the  Old  Side  published  ^'Thoughts  on  the  Examination  and 
Trials  of  Candidates."  On  this  pamphlet  Blair  published  '^Ani- 
madversions,'* dated  '^Fagg's  Manor,  August  27, 1766."  He  also 
published  a  reply  to  Harker's  "Appeal  to  the  Christian  World," 
entitled  "  The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  vindicated." 
He  left  behind  him  a  treatise  on  Regeneration,  orthodox,  and  ably 
written :  it  was  published  shortly  before  his  death,  with  the  title, 
^A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Use,  and  Subjects  of  the  Sacraments ;  on 
fiegeneration ;  and  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Means  of  Grace." 
.The  preface  is  dated  "  Goodwill,  alias  Wallkill,  December  21, 1770." 
In  it  he  states  that  his  opinions  have  undergone  a  change ;  and  he 
]begs  that  those  who  attempt  to  answer  his  reasons  for  the  change  will 
not  throw  dust.  He  had  formerly  believed  that,  though  the  unre- 
-generate  ought  to  have  their  children  baptized,  they  ought  not  to 
adventure  to  the  Lord's  table.  On  this  point  he  had  changed  his 
yiews  and  his  practice.  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
more  propriety  in  excluding  those  who  wish  to  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ments than  there  would  be  in  excluding  them  from  other  parts  of 
public  worship.  It  ,was  reprinted  by  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson,  in  his 
collection  of  Sacramental  Treatise^. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  John  Durborrow,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Rev.  John  D.  Blair,  of  Richmond,  was  his  son.  His  daughter 
.Bebecca  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  William  Linn,  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  New  York  City.  The  Rev.  Dr^  John  Blair  Linn,  of  the 
First  Church  in  Philadelphia,  was  her  son. 

«  J>r.  Footo.  ' 
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Davies  said  of  him,  in  his  elegy  on  Samuel  Blair:— 

**When,  all-attentiTe,  eager  to  admit 
The  flowing  knowledge,  at  his  rererend  feet 
Raptured  we  sat»  O  thou  above  the  rest. 
Brother  and  image  of  the  dear  deceased, 
SimriTing  Blair  I  oh,  let  spontaneons  flow 
The  floods  of  tributary  grief  you  owe." 


SAMUEL  FINLEY 

Was  bom  in  the  county  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1716.  His  parents 
early  sought  the  Lord's  blessing  on  each  of  their  children,  and  he 
was  seriously  impressed  by  divine  truth  in  his  sixth  year.  The 
family  arrived  at  rhiladelphia,  September  28, 1784,  and  made  their 
home  in  West  Jersey.  He  was  m  his  eighteenth  year,  and  had 
already  made  some  progress  in  preparing  for  the  ihinistry:  ha 
completed  his  studies  at  the  Log  College.  New  Brunswick  Pree^ 
bytery  took  him  on  trials,  August  4,  1740,  and  licensed  him  the 
next  day.  He  went  into  the  bounds  of  Donegal  Presbytery,  and 
was  present  at  the  trial  of  Craighead,  in  December,  and  abetted 
him  in  his  contumelious  treatment  of  that  judicatory.  He  preached. 
January  20, 1741,  at  Nottingham,  from  Matthew  xii.  27,  28:^ — "If 
I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  then  do  your  sous  casi 
them  out?"  This  sermon  was  published  with  the  title,  "Christ 
victorious,  and  Satan  raging,*'  and  was  soon  reprinted  at  Boston  and 
London.  'Soon  after  appeared  in  print  his  letter  in  commendation 
of  Whitefield. 

The  conjunct  presbyteries,  in  August,  1741,  sent  him  to  Dover 
and  Baltimore,  and  directed  him  to  supply  the  new  erection  at  Not- 
tingham. He  then  went  into  West  Jersey,  and  his  labours  were 
remarkably  blessed  at  Greenwich,  in  Cohanzy,  and  Deerfield,  in 
Gloucester  county.  Whitefield  had  passed  through  the  region,  and 
Gilbert  Tennent  had  laboured  there.  "  There  was  a  remarkable 
stir  of  a  religious  kind  in  Cape  May."  In  the  spring  of  1740, 
Abel  Morgan,  the  Baptist  minister  in  Middletown,  New  Jersey, 
"was  do  affpcted  by  Whitefield's  spirit  that  he  went' forth  preach- 
ing the  gospel  on  the  sea-coast"  and  other  places  in  that  provinoe. 
He  came  to  Cohanzy,  and  Finley  soon  appeared :  on  Tuesday  he 
went  to  Cape  May,  and  on'  Thursday  Finley  came.  The  mode  and 
the  subjects  of  baptism  became  the  topic  of  ^neral  discourse; 
"many  of  the  disciples  went  among  the  Baptists,  which  caused 
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creat  wrath."'*'  Finley  and  Morgan  had  a  debate  which  lasted  two 
days,  with  the  usual  result  of  greater  estrangement  of  the  parties. 
Two  elders  and  six  members  left  the  Presbyterian  for  the  Baptist 
ohnrch.  Finley  published  "A  Charitable  Plea  for  the  Speechless ;" 
Morgan  replied.  Finley  vindicated  the  claim  of  infants  to  the 
promise  and  the  seal  of  the  prombe;  Morgan  put  forth  a  re- 
joinder. Morgan  Edwards  says  that  Morgan's  book  shows  him 
to  haye  been  a  man  of  wit,  of  very  genteel  irony,  and  master  of 
the  Greek. 

Morgan  alludes  to  Finley's  fondness  for  controyersy.  He 
printed,  in  January,  1743,  a  sermon,  on  2  Thessalonians  ii.  11, 12, 
against  the  Moravians,  entitled  ^^  The  Strength,  Nature,  and  Symp- 
toms of  Delusion,"  and,  in  the  same  year,  replied  to  Thomson's 
sermon  on  convictions,  in  a  discourse  headed,  *^  Clear  Light  shining 
out  in  Obscure  Darkness."  In  all  of  these  early  productions  is 
m^ch  that  is  uncalled  for,  and  much  more  that  cannot  be  ap- 
proved. 

Cohanzy  and  61ost#r  supplicated  for  him  in  May,  1742.  The 
presbytery  granted  the  request,  and  ordained  him  an  evangelist, 
October  18:  Robinson  preached  from  Ezekiel  iii.  17.  He  went  to 
preach  for  the  Presbyterians  in  Milford,  Connecticut;  but  Lieu- 
teiiant-Gt>vemor  Law  put  an  odious  statute,  lately  enacted,  in  force, 
and  he  was  carried  from  one  constable  to  another  and  transported 
as  a  vagrant  out  of  the  colony.  In  August,  1748,  calls  were  pre- 
sented to  him  from  Cohanzy,  Nottingham,  and  Milford,  and  the 
presbytery  sent  him  to  Milford  ^^with  allowance  that  he  also 
preach  for  other  places  thereabouts  where  Providence  may  open  a 
ooor  for  him."  Having  preached  at  Milford,  he*went,  on  the  1st 
of  September,  to  preexih  for  the  Second  Society  of  New  Haven,  at 
the  reouest  of  Mr.  James  Pierpont,  the  son  of  the  former  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  the  present  pastor. 
The  Second  Church,  though  regularly  organized,  was  not  recog- 
nised by  the  civil  authority  or  the  New  Haven  Association ;  it  was 
an  indictable  offence  to  preach  for  them.  Yet  Finley  went ;  and, 
on  September  6,  as  he  was  going  to  meeting,  he  was  seized  by  the 
constable  and  confined.  The  grand  jury  presented  him  on  the 
11th,  and  judgment  was  given  that  he  should  be  carried  out  of  the 
colony  as  a  vagrant.  The  sentence  was  executed.  Finley  peti- 
tionea  in  October  that  the  Assembly  would  review  the  case ;  ple^s 
^ere  heard  in  abatement,  and  his  prayer  was  denied.  During 
these  visits  he  made  many  friends,  and  maintained  a  most  affec- 
tionate correspondence  with  Bellamy  till  his  death.  He  spent  six 
months  in  Philadelphia,  preaching  to  the  new  congregation.     He 
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was  called,  in  June,  1744,  to  Nottingham,  and  was  the  pastor  there 
seventeen  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1745,  by  appointment  of  the  conjunct  pree- 
byteries,  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Kinley  waited  on  Governor  Gooch 
to  repel  the  insinuations  made  against  Roan,  and  the  New  Side  in 
general,  as  schismatics,  defamers,  and  fanatics.  The  govemor 
received  them  kindly,  gave  them  permission  to  preach,  and  opened 
the  door  for  the  preaching  of  New-Light  ministers  without  mole%» 
tatiou.  They  continued  at  Ilanover  about  a  week,  and  did  much 
good.  The  people  of  God  were  refreshed,  and  some  careless  -sin- 
ners awakened  from  their  foolish  trust  in  their  moral  conduct  and 
religious  duties.  Thus  the  dreadful  cloud  which  OTcrshadowed 
them  on  Roan's  persecution  was  scattered  for  a  while:  they  con- 
tinned  vacant  for  a  considerable  time,  but  the  Lord  fayoored  their 
reading-meetings  with  his  presence. 

Finley's  school  soon  became  celebrated.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Governor  Martin,  of  North  Carolina,  Ebenezer  Hazard,  of  Phil*- 
delphia,  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D;,  and  Judge  Jacob  Rush,  (sons  of 
Mrs.  Finley's  sister,)  Dr.  McWhorter,  of  Newark,  Dr.  Tennent,  of 
Abingdon,  and,  most  celebrated  of  all,  James  Waddel,  of  Virginia. 

Jn  1754,  it  was  proposed  to  call  him  to  New  York :  he  was  liked 
as  a  preacher,  ^^  but,  his  voice  being  uncommon  low,  it  was  thought 
he  would  not  suit''  that  congregation. 

When  Davies  was  urged,  after  having  declined  the  presidency, 
to  act  as  vice-president  of  the  college  for  six  months,  he  would  not 
consent,  on  hearing  from  the  messenger,  Mr.  Halsey,  afterwards 
minister  at  Lamington,  that  some  of  the  trustees  preferred  Finley. 
He  wrote  at  once  to  Cowell,  of  Trenton,  "  I  recommend  Mr.  Fin- 
ley,  from  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  as  the  best- 
qualified  person,  in  the  compass  of  my  knowledge,  in  America, — 
incomparably  better  qualified  than  myself.  Though  the  want  of 
some  superficial  accomplishments  for  empty  popularity  may  keep 
him  in  obscurity  for  some  little  time,  his  hidden  worth,  in  a  few 
months  or  years  at  most,  will  blaze  out  to  the  satisfaction  and  even 
astonishment  of  all  candid  men.  A  disappointment  .of  this  kind 
will  certainly  be  of  service  to  the  college." 

In  a  note  to  a  sermon  in  May,  1758,  he  styles  him  ''the  best  of 
men,  and  my  favourite  friend." 

He  was  elected,  on  the  death  of  Davies,  to  be  his  successor; 
and,  soon  after  entering  on  the  office,  there  was  an  extensive  re- 
yival  in  the  college :  about  half  the  students  experienced  religion. 

He  died,  July  17,  1766,  while  in  Philadelphia,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  medical  advice.  His  state  of  mind  was  peculiarly  happy 
and  redolent  of  divine  influence.  Dr.  Mason  has  placed,  in  strik- 
ing contrast,  his  end  with  the  closing  scene  of  David  Hume's  life. 
Treat,  of  Abingdon — the  last  survivor,  except  Tennent,  of  Free- 
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hold,  of  tbe  l)fetliren  cast  out  in  1741 — preached  at  the  funeral  of 
his  good  fellow -labourer  in  that  day  of  abundant  harvest. 

Small  in  figure,  with  a  round,  ruddy  face,  he  was  remarkable  for 
great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  for  uncommon  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  polite  behaviour.  Many  were  his  long  and  fatiguing 
journeys'  to  carry  the  gospel  to  vacant  and  destitute  congregations. 
Abundant  in  labours,  fervent  in  spirit,  He  that  sent  him  was  with 
him,  giving  him,  in  the  establishing  of  many  hearts  with  grace 
through  his. preaching,  testiniony  that  his  work  pleased  God. 

His  first  wife,  Saran  Hall,  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  July  30, 
1761, — her  mother  being  the  second  wife  of  Gilbert  Tennent,— 
and  lies  buried  at  the  ^^  Rising  SuA.*'  His  second  wife  was  Ann 
Clarkson,  daughter  of  Matthew  Glarkson,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
His  son  Ebenezer  was  a  physician  in  Charleston ;  and  his  son 
William  Perroneau  Finley  is  the  President  of  Charleston  College. 
I>r.  Finley 's  daughter  married  Samuel  Breeze,  of  Amboy,  and 
among  her  descendants  is  the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

He  published,  in  1749,  his  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Kodgers ; 
in  1751,  on  the  death  of  Samuel  Blair;  in  1754,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York,  from  2  Cor.  x.  14;  in  1762,  on  the  death 
of  Davies;  and  in  1764,  at  the  funeral  of  Gilbert  Tennent. 

He  was  the  second  minister  of  our  church  who  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  University  of  Glagow,  having 
conferred  it  before  on  Alison,  "adorned'*  Finley  with  it  in  1763. 

At  Nottingham,  he  had  for  his  near  neighbour  Samuel  Blair; 
and  Davies  says  of  their  intimacy, — 

**  Finley,  who  full  enjoy*d  the  unbosomM  friend." 

After  his  death,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hazard  made  persevering  attempts 
to  publish  a  collection  of  his  w(M*ks;  but  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscribers  was  not  obtained. 


ELIAB  BYRAM 


Was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
Tard  University  in  1740.  His  ancestor,  Nicholas  Byram,  settled 
at  Bridgewater  in  1660. 

•  He  became  the  minister  of  Rocsiticus,  now  Mendham,  New  Jer- 
iey,  in  October,  1743.  Before  1740,  there  had  been  a  meeting- 
house about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village ;  in  1745,  a  new  one 
iras  built  in  town,  and  continued  in  use  till  1816.  Rocsiticus  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1738,  but, 
ftt  its  request,  was  restored  to  New  York  Presbytery  the  next  year. 
.-  Brainerd  had  him  for  his  companion  in  his  first  journey  to  the 
Susquehanna,  and  speaks  of  him  with  much  affection.     He  spent 
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Bome  time  in  1746  and  '47  in  Augusta  county,  and  bis  labours  were 
blessed :  the  awakening  lasted  till  1751.  Falling  Spring  and  Pro- 
vidence called  him  in  1747,  having  had  experience  of  his  faithful- 
ness and  ability;  but  be  declined  to  settle  in  Virginia.  He  joined 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  May  22, 1751,  and  accepted  the  call 
to  Amwell,  June  25.     He  died  before  May,  1754. 

He  married  Phebe,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Leonard,  of  Baynham, 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.  His  daughter  married  Jo- 
slab  Dean,  of  Raynham,  the  owner  of  the  forge  there,  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  being  the  hereditary  occupation  of  the  Byrams  a&d 
the  Leonards. 

His  brother  Ebenezer  moved  with  his  family  to  Mendham,  in 
1744,  and  died  there,  August  9, 1758,  a^ed  sixty-one.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Philip  Lindsley,  of  Nashville  University,  is  the  grandson  of  hil 
daughter  Huldah. 

Eliab  Byram  taught  while  at  Mendham.  Among  his  pupils  was 
Benjamin  Miller,*  wno  bad  been  in  a  remarkable  manner  converted 
under  the  ministry  of  Gilbert  Tennent  and  was  baptized  by  him. 
He  began  to  prepare  for  the  ministry ;  but,  adopting  Baptist  views, 
he  was  immersed,  and  was  the  useful  and  honoured  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  of  Scotch  Plains.  His  labours  as  an  evangelisti  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  were  highly  valuable  in  1755. 


ROBERT  STURGEON 


Was  a  nativef  of  Scotland,  and,  having  completed  his  studieiL 
was  about  to  be  taken  on  trials,  when  sojne  circumstances  caused 
the  presbytery  to  pause.  He  came  to  New  England,  and  was 
licensed  by  a  council,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  Cotton  Mather,  who 
felt  that  his  conduct  here  had  justified  the  course  of  the  presby- 
tery. Wodrow  lamented  that  there  was  so  little  of  a  safeguard  m 
Congregationalism  against  hasty  a(fmission  of  unfit  persons  into 
the  sacred  office. 

He  became  the  minister  of  Wilton,  the  Second  Society,  in  Nor- 
walk,  July  20,  1726,  and  was  dismissed  in  1732. 

He  is  said,  in  President  Stiles*s  papers,  to  have  been  settled  at 
Bedford,  New  York,  for  twelve  years.  Bolton,  in  his  "  History  of 
West  Chester  County,"  represents  him  as  being  the  minister  there  in 
1746.  It  seems  scarcely  probable  that  New  Brunswick  Presbytery 
would  have  installed  Sackett  there  in  1743,  if  Sturgeon  then  sus- 
tained any  relation  to  that  people ;  but,  wben  so  many  other  ties 

*  Morgan  Edward's  History  of  New  Jersey  Baptists.       f  Wodrow  Comtpomtoioe. 
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vrere  sandered  mdelj,  twen  this  unbrotherly  act  may  have  been 
oommitted. 

Sturgeon  was  present,  in  1745,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  as  a  member  of  New  York  Presbytery.  His  name 
is  not  mentioned  after  1750. 

William  Sturgeon,  who  graduated  at  Yale  in  1745,  was  probably 
Ilia  son.  Being  recommended"'  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Barclay,  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  he  was  sent  out  at  the  expense  of 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  December,  1746,  to  receive  dea- 
oona'  and  priests'  orders  in.England.  He  returned  in  October,  and 
was  inducted  as  assistant  minister  of  Christ  Church,  and  catechist 
df  the  negroes.  He  was  agreeable  to  the  people ;  and,  ^*  considering 
biB  Youtb  and  the  stinted  education  given  in  the  American  colleges, 
lie  oiscfaarges  extremely  well"  his  official  duties.  He  resigned  the 
charge  in  1766. 


JAMES  McCREA 


Wa^  probably  from  Ireland,*  and  may  have  been  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam McCrea,  a  prominent  elder  from  White  Clay  during  all  the 
exciting  scenes  in  the  synod  which  ended  in  the  rupture*  He 
studied  at  the  Log  College,  and  was  taken  on  trials  by  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery,  October  4, 1789,  and  was  licensed,  November  6. 
At  that  time  Muscinnecunk  ^Musconetcong)  asked  for  supplies,  and 
he  was  called,  April  1,  1740,  to  Lamington,  Lebanon,  Pepack, 
Readington,  and  Bethlehem.  This  call  he  accepted,  but  was  not 
ordained  till  August  4, 1741. 

Pepack  and  Lebanon  supplicated  in  1738,  and  Lammintunck  in 
the  fall  of  1739 :  the  presbytery  wrote  to  Mr.  Edwards  to  send 
some  young  men  into  their  bounds. 

Among  other  separations  which  were  especially  cared  for  by  the 
conjunct  presbyteries,  in  August,  1741,  were  Pigeon  Run  and 
Christine  Bridge,  in  Delaware.  Campbell  and  Rowland  were  sent 
to  them.  In  the  next  August,  Pigeon  Run  and  Newcastle  pre- 
sented a  call  for  McCrea,  but  without  success.  Pigeon  Run  was 
nearly  midway  on  the  stage-road  from  St.  George's  to  Newcastle. 
One  stone  in  the  grayeyard  indicates  a  burial  there  as  early  as 
1730.  It  was  probably  united  with  the  New-Side  portion  of  Draw- 
jers  in  forming  St.  Oeorge's. 

McCrea  was  the  father  and  founder  of  the  congregation  of  Lam- 
ington, or  Bedminster.  A  portion  of  the  people  procured  his  dis- 
mission, November  11, 1755;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  congre- 

*  Dorr'B  History  of  Clueisl  Cknroh. 
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gation  united  in  a  new  call  to  Urn,  and  the  synod,  believing  thai 
his  removal  could  be  of  no  service,  directed  the  call  to  be  placed  in 
his  hands, — adding,  expressly,  that  his  aeceptance  of  it  would  not 
entitle  the  minority  to  supplies,  or  to  be  refunded  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  meeting-house.  Bedminster,  Lebanon,  and  Reading- 
ton,  (the  White  House,)  presented  their  call,  and  he  accepted  it, 
October  26,  1756,  and  was  installed.  May  1.  Charges  were  then 
alleged  against  him,  wbich  on  investigation  appeared  baseless;  and 
he  was  fully  cleared.  When  he  resigned,  October  21,  1766,  his 
people  engaged  to  provide  for  him,  being  near  the  end  oJf  his  days. 
He  died.  Slay  10,  1769. 

His  son,  Colonel  John  McCrea,  resided  in  Albany,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Beekman,  who  built  the  Vanderheyden  House, 
which,  with  its  galloping  horse  for  a  weathercock,  is  placed  safe 
from  the  tooth  of  time  in  the  pages  of  Washington  Irving.  The 
site  was  sold  by  Colonel  McCrea's  heirs,  and  on  it  now  stands  the 
Pearl  Street  Baptist  Church. 

Jane  McCrea,  the  second  daughter  of  the  minister,  perished  by 
the  hands  of  savages,  near  Fort  Edward,  while  accompanying 
them  to  meet,  within  the  British  lines,  an  American  gentleman  to 
whom  she  was  soon  to  be  married.  The  Indians  quarrelled  as  to 
which  should  receive  the  reward  for  conveying  her  to  the  place  of 
the  wedding,  and  ended  her  life  and  the  dispute  with  the  toma- 
hawk. 

It  is  said  that  Captain  Jones,  the  suitor,  entered  the  British  ser- 
vice with  the  design  of  seizing  Qeneral  Burgoyne,  and  delivering 
him  to  the  Americans,  as  had  been  successfully  done  in  the  case  of 
Colonel  Prescott  and  Qeneral  Lee. 


DAVID  YOUNGS, 


A  GRANDSON  of  the  Rev.  John  Youngs,  the  first  minister  of 
Southold,  Long  Island,  was  born  in  that  town  in  1719,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1741.  Davenport  was  his  pastor ;  and  he 
warmly  espoused  the  views  with  which  that  good  man  prosecuted 
his  mmistry.  In  his  class-mates  Buel  and  Brainerd  he  found 
congenial  spirits. 

In  the  closing  year  of  his  college-course,  Tennent  visited  New 
Haven.  The  college  had  been  so  much  moved  by  Whitefield*8 
preaching,  that  the  enemies  of  '^  the  stir"  represented  it  as  being 
broken  up,  and  the  students  scattered  to  their  homes.  Tennent 
preached  seventeen  times.  Among  tho^e  who  were  savingly 
awakened  were  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  and  Dr,  Sproat,  of 
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Philadelphia.  The  former  speaks  strongly  of  the  eminent  piety 
and  zeal  of  Brainerd  and  Buel,  but  of  Youngs  as  excelling  them 
in  fervency  of  spirit,  and  of  his  successful  endeavours  for  the 
unconverted. 

It  is  probable  that,  on  graduating,  he,  as  well  as  Buel,  was 
licensed  at  once;  for,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1742,  Brookhaven,  or 
Setauket,  Long  Island,  supplicated  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  to 
Oniain  him.  Why  they  passed  by  New  York  Presbytery  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  that  body  had  not  identified  itself  with 
the  peculiar  measures  of  the  Great  Revival.  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery  ordained  him  at  their  next  meeting,  October  12 ;  and, 
in  1746,  the  year  after  the  Synod  of  New  York  was  formed,  gave 
him  leave,  on  account  of  its  being  more  convenient,  to  join  New 
York  Presbytery.  lie  became  a  member  of  Suffolk  Presbytery  in 
May,  1749. 

He  died  before  May,  1752,  leaving  his  people  sadly  weakened 
and  discouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Separates  in  alienating 
many  of  his  early  and  warmest  friends  from  him. 


DAVID  THORN 


Was  probably  a  native  of  Delaware,  and  a  descendant  of  Wil- 
liam Thorn,  who,  in  November,  1674,  was  intrusted  (together  with 
Edmund  Cantwell)  with  the  public  property  at  Newcastle,  by  Sir 
Edmund  Andros.  He  was  examined  by  the  committee  of  synod, 
and  approved  as  a  candidate.  May  28,  1745.  He  was  ordained 
by  Donegal  Presbytery  between  May,  1746,  and  May,  1747,  and 
was  settled  at  Chestnut  Level. 

He  died  in  1750. 

His  son  William  was  the  first  minister  at  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, and  died  in  early  life. 


JOHN   DICK, 

Probably  bom  in  West  Nottingham,  Maryland,  was.  ordained, 
by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  November  12,  1746,  pastor  of  the  Old- 
Side  portion  of  Newcastle  and  Drawyers,  they  being  so  weakened 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  New-Side  churches  that  they  needed  to 
miite  that  they  might  support  the  gospel. 

He  died  in  1747  or  '48. 
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JOHN  HAMILTON, 

Having  been  examined  bj  the  synod's  committee,  was  ap« 
proved,  Mav  28,  1745,  and  was  ordained,  by  Newcastle  Presby- 
tery, in  1746,  pastor  of  the  Old-Side  portion  of  Rehoboth  and 
Monokin,  Maryland.  In  1750,  he  was  the  minister  at  Chester 
Town,  Maryland. 

He  died  in  1756. 


HECTOR  ALISON 

Was  examined  by  the  synod's  committee,  and  approved,  May 
28,  1745.  He  was  ordained  by  Newcastle  Presbytery  in  1746, 
probably  at  White  Clay.  He  was  settled  at  Drawyers  from  1753 
to  '68. 

A  curious  instance  occurs  in  the  records  of  synod,  in  1750,  in 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  a  young  man  blamed  for  having 
hastily  promised  marriage.  The  lady  was  willing  to  release  him ; 
but  she  had  a  scruple  whether  it  was  lawful  for  her  to  do  so. 
The  synod  decided  it  was  lawful,  and  called  up  the  young  man, 
and  directed  John  Thomson  to  rebuke  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
synod, — "  it  being  necessary  to  show  our  detestation  of  such  rash 
proceedings  in  young  people."  He  submitted;  and  Cathcart  and 
Thomson  were  directed  to  go  with  him  to  the  young  woman,  to 
endeavour  to  issue  the  affair.  They  reported  that  they  went  to 
White  Clay  about  Alison's  affair,  and  that  the  parties  subse- 
quently made  a  mutual  release. 

In  1750,  he  was  sent  for  eight  Sabbaths  to  Western  Virginia. 
In  1753,  he  asked  for  a  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation.  The 
presbytery  referred  it  to  the  synod,  and  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, to  meet  at  New  London  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August. 
They  determined  the  affair,  and  he  probably  removed  to  Drawyers. 

In  1760,  he  was  allowed  to  go  as  chaplain  to  the  Pennsylvania 
forces ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  very  pressing  application  made  to  the 
ffynod  in  May  of  that  year  by  the  English  Presbyterian  gentle- 
men in  Albany,  he  was  directed  to  supply  there  till  July.  He 
joined  Newcastle  Presbytery  after  the  union  in  1761,  and  was  re* 
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leased  in  a  little  time  from  his  charge  at  Appoqninlmj.  An  ap- 
plication being  made  from  Baltimore  town  on  his  behalf,  a  com- 
mission was  sent  there  in  November,  who  judged  that  the 
proposals  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  suffer 
such  a  call  to  be  placed  in  his  hands.  He  was  dismissed  from  the 
presbytery  in  December,  1761,  probably  with  a  view  to  join 
South  GaroUna  Presbytery,  and  settled  at  Williamsburg,  South 
jCarolina.* 

On  his  removal  or  death,  the  congregation  were  annoyed  and 
•divided  by  Samuel  Kennedy,  from  Dromore  Presbytenr,  who  had 
given  no  small  trouble  to  the  synod ;  and,  although  disowned  by 
.them,  he  went  south  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
Second  Philadelphia  Presbytery. 

David  Brown,  a  minister  from  Scotland,  joined  Newcastle  Pres- 
bytery in  1748,  and,  the  next  year,  returned  to  his  ovm  country. 


JOHN  CAMPBELL 

Was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1713,  and  came  to  America  in  1734. 
He  studied  at  the  Log  College,  but  at  what  period  does  not 
appear,  nor  in  what  occupation  he  ps^sed,  or  in  what  place,  the 
first  thirteen  years  after  his  arrival.  His  home  was  probably  in 
the  Great  Valley,  in  Chester  county ;  for  Charlestown  and  New 
Providence  petitioned  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  that,  if  he 
should  be  licensed,  they  might  -have  his  services.  At  the  same 
time.  May  19,  1747,  Campbell  was  taken  on  trials,  and  when  he 
was  licensed,  October  14,  a  call  was  presented  for  him,  and,  on 
the  27th,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  at  Charlestown  and  New 
JVovidence. 

On  the  death  of  Rowland,  Treaty  of  Abingdon,  took  charge  of 
these  congregations,  and  had  the  assistance  of  David  Brainerd  at 
Charlestown  at  the  sacrament,  August  11,  1746.  This  was  on  his 
last  journey  to  the  Susquehanna;  and,  on  his  return,  he  preached 
there  twice  on  the  Lord's  day,  September  14,  and  spent  the  next 
day  in  composing  a  difference  between  certain  persons.  ^^  Ther^ 
seemed  to  be  a  blessing  on  our  endeavours." 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  1753,  Campbell  was  struck  with  palsy 


*  BcT.  J.  A.  Wallace,  Bang's  Tree,  South  Carolina. 
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in  the  pnlpit,  when  commencing  the  morning  senrices,  and  giving 
out  these  words  in  the  116th  Psalm : — 

**  Dear  in  thy  sight  is  thy  saints'  death ; 
Thy  senrant,  Lord,  am  I." 

Davenport,  under  date  of  May  29,  1758,  mentions  to  Bellamy 
that,  a  few  weeks  before,  Mr.  Campbell,  ^'  a  zealous  and  useftod 
young  minister,  was  struck  in  the  pulpit  with  a  dead  palsy,  and 
died  in  little  more  than  a  week  after."     He  was  about  forty.  • 

His  daughter  Mary  wa&  but  two  years  old  at  that  time.  She 
married  General  William  Harris;  of  the  Valley,  and,  after  a 
widowhood  of  twenty-five  years,  was  gently  called  away  in  1888, 
in  her  eighty-fourth  year.  She  left  six  sons,  of  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  William  Harris  and  Dr.  Thomas  Harris,  of  Phila- 
delphia. ' 

The  churches  continued  vacant  for  many  years,  Charlestowa 
yearly  seeking  supplies  from  Newcastle  rresbytery,  and  New 
.Providence  at  length  uniting  with  Abingdon  and  Norriton,  in 
settling  Dr.  William  M.  Tennent. 


•  JOHN  ROAN, 

A  NATIVE  of  Ireland,  was  brought  up  as  a  weaver.  He  studied 
at  the  Log  College,  and  taught  on  the  Neshaminy,  probably  while 
completing  his  theological  course.  He  had,  for  one  of  his  pupils, 
Dr.  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  for  several  years.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  New-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastk,  and  sent  to  Hanover, 
in  Virginia,  in  the  winter  of  1744.  He  continued  for  a  longer 
time  than  either  Robinson  or  Blair,  and  the  happy  effects  of  his 
ministrations  were  visible  and  lasting.  In  several  places  which  he 
visited  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  religious  concern  commenced, 
where  there  was  little  appearance  of  it  before,  and  increased ;  and 
this,  with  his  free  comments  on  the  Established  Church,  led  to  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  silence  him,  and  suppress  "  the  New  Light" 
altogether.  Affidavits  were  laid  before  Goviemor  Gooch,  charging 
him  with  blasphemous  language  and  saying  that  the  adherents  or 
the  Episcopal  way  were  damned,  and  worshipped  the  devil.  The 
governor  delivered  a  vehement  charge  to  the  grand  jury.  An  in- 
dictment was  prepared,  April  9,  1745,  against  Roan,  (though  he 
had  left  the  colony,)  on  the  information  of  James  Axford,  for  re- 
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fleeting  upon  and  vilifying  the  Established  religion  in  divers  ser- 
mons preached  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Moms,  in  James  City 
parish,  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  January,  before  a  numerous 
audience  unlawfully  assembled. 

The  governor's  charge  was  published.  "  Without  a  breach  of 
eharity,  we  may  pronounce  that  'tis  not  liberty  of  conscience,  but 
freedom  of  speech,  they  so  earnestly  prosecute."  An  order,  for- 
bidding any  meetings  of  Moravians,  Muggletonians,  and  New 
Lights,  was  issued,  for  which  there  was  some  show  of  reason,  it 
being  the  memorable  1745,  when  the  Pretender  made  his  last 
attempt  on  the  Grown.  In  the  next  month,  the  people  of  Hano- 
ver sent  Samuel  Morris  and  three  others  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  conjunct  presbyteries.  They  sent  an  address  to  the  governor 
by  the  hands  of  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel  Finley.  Before 
they  arrived,  Axford  confessed  himself  perjured,  by  fleeing  and 
never  returning.  The  indictment  was  tried,  October  19;  but  the 
six  witnesses,  cited  by  the  attorney-general,  fully  proved  that  he 
had  uttered  none  of  the  expressions  imputed  to  him. 

It  is  probable  that  he  had  been  ordained  before  this  time.  He 
was  soon  after  settled  over  the  united  congregations  of  Derry, 
Paxton,  and  Mount  Joy.  The  latter  was  in  Adams  county,  and 
is  now  Great  Gonewago.  It  was  a  division  of  Black's  con- 
gregation of  Gonewago,  and  had  one-fifth  of  Roan's  time. 

Brainerd  passed  through  Paxton  and  Derry  in  the  fall  of  1745 ; 
but  in  his  printed  journal  no  mention  is  made  of  Roan.  As  he 
rode  along,  September  11,  he  had  a  very  importunate  invitation 
to  preach, — the  people  being  gathered  at  the  meeting-house ;  but 
he  could  not,  by  reason  of  weakness.  He  was  annoyed  by  the 
rudeness  of  irreligious  fellows  at  a  tavern  where  he  lodged  in 
Paxton.  "  The  Pextang  Boys"  were  hearers  of  Roan,  as  well  ar 
of  Elder. 

The  union  of  the  synods  placed  Roan  in  Donegal  Presbytery; 
and  points  of  difficulty  continually  arose,  which  admitted  of  no 
compromise.  The  licensing  of  William  Edroeston  was  the  oc- 
casion of  much  uneasiness.  He  was  a  student  of  Sampson 
Smith's  and  a  prominent  witness  in  his  defence.  These  were  no 
recommendations  in  the  eyes  of  Roan ;  and  he  declared  himself 
dissatisfied  with  what  the  majority  accepted  as  evidence  of  the 
young  man's  piety.  Edmeston  prosecuted  Roan  for  various 
things,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  party  and  a  principal  mover  in 
ft  conspiracy  to  destroy  Smith  by  perjured  or  dishonest  ¥ritne8ses. 
l*he  trial  was  protracted,  and  was  in  the  last  degree  insulting; 
trivial  questions  without  end  were  asked,  and  persons  were  sworn 
as  witnesses,  seemingly  only  to  annoy  them.  It  ended  in  Ed- 
meston's  going  to  England  for  holy  orders.  Some  friend  recom- 
meiided  him  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  a  parish  in  Maryland, 
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which  the  Lord-Proprietary  of  Maryland  very  highly  resented; 
^'  giying  an  idea/'  says  Bishop  White,  '^  of  the  reception  a  biBhop 
would  probably  have,  if  sent  over  to  that  province/* 

Roan,  towards  the  close  of  life,  informed  the  presbytery  that  his 
congregations  were  deeply  sunk  in  debt.  He  was  sent  on  mis- 
sionary tours,  and,  at  one  time,  spent  eight  weeks  on  the  South 
Branch  of  Potomac. 

He  died,  October  3,  1775,  and  lies  buried  at  Derry  meeting* 
house,  on  the  Swatara,  with  this  inscription  :— 

**  Beneath  this  stone 

Are  deposited  the  remains 

Of  an  kble  and  flkithfti], 

Coorageoos   and   snccesslUl 

Minister  of  Jesus  Christ** 

^^  Truths  for  once  told  on  a  tombstone,*'  says  the  author  of 
«  Mark  Bancroft's  Tales.*' 

William  Graham,  of  Washington  College,  Virginia,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  his  church,  and  received  from  him  the  education  preparatory 
to  entering  Nassau  Hall,  and  his  theological  training. 


DAVID  BOSTWICK 

Was  born  in  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  in  1721,  of  parents  who 
were  from  Scotland.  He  entered  Yale  College,  but,  before  gradu- 
ating, left,  and  completed  his  studies  with  Burr,  at  Newark.  For 
some  time  he  was  his  assistant  in  the  Academy. 

He  was  ordained,  by  New  York  Presbytery,  pastor  at  Jamaica, 
Long  Island,  October  9,  1745.  Burr  preached  from  2  Timothy 
ii.  16,  and  Pemberton  exhorted  the  minister  and  people. 

Davies  heard  him  preach,  during  the  synod  in  1753,  an  excellent 
sermon  on  Acts  ii.  11.  ^^He  has,  I  think,  the  best  style,  extern* 
pore,  of  any  man  I  ever  heard."  He  heard  him  the  next  evenms 
on  ^'Godliness  is  Profitable  for  all  Things,*' and  was  much  charmed 
with  both  his  matter  and  his  language.  The  next  day  being  the 
Lord's  day,  he  preached  in  the  evening,  "  When  Christ  who  is  your 
life  shall  appear."  ^'My  pleasure  under  hi^  sermon  was  renewed 
and  increased." 

The  next  year  he  was  appointed  on  a  mission  to  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  went. 

He  continued  at  Jamaica  ten  yearS|  enjoymg  the  respect  and 
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sffectjon  of  his  own  people  and  of  the  town,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception; for,  at  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  in  the  spring  of  1758, 
only  three  persons  dissented  from  giving  to  the  elders  and  deacons 
certain  lands,  and  the  right  to  sell  them  for  the  support  of  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  forever. 

The  troubles  in  the  congregation  of  New  York  had  not  been  ro- 
moYcd  by  dismissing  the  pastors,  Pemberton  and  Gumming ;  but 
an  agreement  had  been  effected  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  electing 
trustees,  the  enlargement  of  the  session  in  reference  to  Psalmody, 
also,  and  the  administration  of  Infant  Baptism. 

"By  order*  of  the  synod,  in  1754,  Samuel  Finley  and  John  Blair 
came  to  New  York  to  call  a  committee  in  the  congregation  of  such 
men  as  might  be  thought  fit  to  act  for  that  congregation  in  relation 
to  a  call  and  settlement  of  a  pastor,  as  our  elders  appeared  too  in- 
dolent in  the  matter.  The  congregation  was  opposed  by  some  of 
the  gentlemen  with  much  vehemence,  which  much  surprised  the 
ministers :  they  abused  some  publicly,  and  their  behaviour  more  and 
more  convinced  us  that  the  church's  real  good  was  little  their  care 
or  concern.  They  talk  of  putting  to  vote  in  the  congregation  for 
Mr.  Bostwick  and  Mr.  Blair.  We  have  been  refu3ed  Mr.  Davies. 
We  find  that  those  who  opposed  Mr.  Bellamy  would  oppose  Mr. 
Edwards.'*  They  united  with  unanimity,  in  July,  1755,  in  a  call 
for  Bostwick.  The  presbytery  asked  'the  advice  of  the  synod,  and  a 
large  committee  of  the  most  valuable  ministers  was  appointed  to 
meet  at  Jamaica  and  determine  the  affair.  Twelve  mmisters  at- 
tended ;  but,  not  having  sufficient  light,  they  referred  it  to  the  com- 
mission. They  appointed  Bostwick  to  ^pend  ten  sabbaths  in  New 
Tork,  and  provided  a  constant  supply  for  his  people.  "Mr.  Best- 
wickf  began  his  ten  weeks  of  probation  (as  also  his  trial  of  us)  the 
first  Sabbath  in  December.  We  have  had  a  Seceder  minister  (Rev. 
Alexander  (rellatly)  invited  here,  who  has  preached  for  a  month 
four  discourses  a  week,  in  a  house  provided  for  him:  he  is  a  man 
of  sense  and  learning,  and,  to  all  appearance,  really  pious.  Mr. 
Bostwick  and  Mr.  Hait  went  to  hear  him  in  the  evening,  who  both 
approved  of  his  preaching."  "No  opposition^  appears  to  Mr. 
Bostwick :  the  gentlemen  that  were  opposed  to  Bellamy  are  very 
sealous  for  him.  He  may  be  settled,  and  a  seceding  congregation 
nused  up,  chiefly  out  of  our  congregation;  though  pious  people  of 
almost  all  denominations  are  very  fond  of  Mr.  Gellatly's  preaching. 
For  my  part,  I  like  it  very  much,  and  think  it  well  calculated  to  do 
rood  here.  It  is  a  pity  his  principles  are  so  narrow ;  but  this  city 
oas  so  long  been  fed  with  bread,  perhaps  a  change  will  be  health- 
ful."    His  labours  among  them  very  much  increased,  and  strength- 


*  Sftmuel  Lowden  to  Dellamj,  October  7,  1764. 

f  5.  Haxud  to  BeUamy,  Deeember  S,  1755.  X  Ibid.,  January  9, 1766. 
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ened  the  desire  for  him.  The  commission  dissolved  the  pastoral  r^ 
lation,  April  15, 1756,  because  so  many  fruitless  attempts  had  been 
made  to  resettle  the  gospel  in  New  York,  and  there  was  so  desirabid 
a  prospect  of  his  usefulness  there. 

Immediately  the  Scots  erected  a  small  house  of  worship ;  and  in 
June,  1761,  the  Rev.  John  Mason  arrived  from  Scotland, — "a 
great  philosopher,  but  not  popular.''  He  had  rejected  several  calls 
from  other  churches,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  by  his 
friends  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remove  to  New  York  from  a  pcopk 
earnestly  entreating  him  to  remain. 

'*As  the  congregation  of  Jamaica  will  necessarily  be  put  to 
charge  in  obtainmg  a  resettlement  of  the  gospel  ministry,  the  com* 
mission  earnestly  recommend  to  the  church  in  New  York  to  exer- 
cise a  Christian  generosity  towards  them,  that  they  may  be  better 
enabled  to  settle  another  minister." 

He  was  soon  after  installed  in  New  York.  One  of  his  hearers, 
Wm*.  Smith,  Esq.,  in  his  "  History  of  New  York,"  gave  this  account 
while  he  was  living: — ^^Of  a  mild  and  catholic  disposition,  with 
piety,  prudence,  and  zeal,  he  confines  himself  entirely  to  the  proper 
business  of  his  function.  In  the  art  of  preaching  he  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  clergymen  in  these  parts.  His  discourses  are 
methodical,  sound,  and  pathetic  in  sentiment,  and,  in  point  of  lan- 
guage, singularly  ornamented.  He  delivers  himself  without  notesi 
and  yet  with  great  ease  and  fluency  of  expression,  and  performs 
every  part  of  divine  service  with  a  striking  solemnity." 

In  the  winter  of  1756,  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  put  him  to 
study  what  is  present  duty,  and  the  mind  of  Providence  in  regard 
to  hunself  and  his  family.  ^^Ihad  rather  die  in  the  way  of  duty 
than  purchase  life  by  running  out  of  it.  I  have  therefore  con^ 
eluded  to  stay :  but  I  have  thought  it  prudent  to  send  my  family  to 
Newark.  I  see  many  people  will  venture  to  tarry  when  they  have 
nothing  in  prospect  but  a  little  worldly  advantage:  and  will  it  do 
for  a  minister  of  Christ,  whose  work  is  so  very  important,  to  leave 
it  for  such  appearances  of  danger  as  will  not  influence  worldly  men 
to  quit  their  worldly  interests  ?  If  I  have  any  more  work  to  do 
for  God,  he  will  carry  me  safely  thj'ough ;  to  him  I  commit  my 
cause,  and  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  wait  for  eternal  life." 

He  preached  before  the  commissions  of  the  two  synods,  imme* 
diately  previous  to  the  union,  in  1758,  from  1  Corinthians  iv.  25. 
The  sermon  was  printed,  with  the  title,  ^^Self  Disclaimed  and 
Christ  Exalted,"  and  in  1802,  it  was  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  "Evangelical  Preacher,"  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  re- 
commendation by  Dr.  Erskine. 

He  delivered  a  eulogium  on  President  Da  vies,  and  followed  him 
the  next  year  to  a  better  world.  He  died,  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
November  12,  1763,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  ^bemg 
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remarkably  supported."  His  health  had  been  for  a  long  time  so 
delicate  that  he  needed  an  assistant ;  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Treat 
was  called  to  he  his  colleague,  in  October,  1762. 

''As  a  preacher  he  was  uncommonly  popular.  His  gifts  and 
qualifications  for  the  pulpit  were  of  a  high  order.  His  appearance 
and  deportment  were  peculiarly  venerable.  He  possessed  a  clear 
understanding,  a  warm  heart,  a  quick  apprehension,  a  lively  imagi- 
nation, a  solid  judgment.  He  had  a  strong  voice,  and  spoke  in  a 
distinct,  deliberate,  and  impressive  manner,  and  with  a  command- 
ing eloquence.  He  dealt  faithfully  with  his  hearers,  declaring  to 
them  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  showing  them  their  danger  and 
their  remedy ;  speaking  with  the  solemnity  becoming  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  in  language  pure  and  elegant,  plain  and  affec- 
tionate, never  below  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  nor  above  the  ca- 
pacity of  any  of  his  hearers."   • 

Dr.  Miller  says,  "  He  possessed  pulpit  talents  superior  to  most 
oT  his  brethren :  his  piety  and  prudence  were  as  conspicuous  as  his 
brilliant  gifts.  His  eloquence  was  such  as  few  attain :  the  ardour 
of  his  piety,  and  the  purity  of  his  life,  gave  him  a  strong  hold  on 
public  esteem.  His  ministry  in  New  York  equalled  the  most  san- 
gnine  expectations  of  his  friends;"  but  he  could  not  bring  back  the 
Boots'  Presbyterian  Society. 

Not  lonff  after  his  decease,*  his  treatise  entitled  ''A  Fair  and 
Rational  Vindication  of  the  Right  of  Infants  to  the  Ordinance  of 
Baptism"  was  published  in  New  York,  and  reprinted  the  next  year, 
Ib  London. 

His  widow  died  at  Newark,  September  22,  1778,  aged  fifty- 
seven.  His  daughter  Hannah  was  married  to  Mr.  Barret,  Major- 
General  McDongal,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roe,  of  Woodbridge. 

In  May,  1762,  the  congregation  purchased  a  parsonage;  but, 
besides  being  strengthened  in  numbers,  established  in  peace,  and 
favoured  with  prosperity,  a  better  benefit  descended  from  heaven. 
Shortly  before  his  decease,  the  means  of  grace  were  attended  with 
a  more  than  common  blessing.  A  portion  of  its  happy  influence 
remained  when  Rodgers  was  installed,  in  1765. 

The  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  in  1762,  was  a  heavy  blow,  "who  was 
80  much  the  darling  and  hope  of  my  family."  In  January,  1763, 
he  said,  "our  church  affairs  are  but  in  an' indifferent  situation. 
Unhappily  for  us,  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Treat  has  made  some  jar, 
and  dissatisfied  a  number,  though  I  hope  not  many.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Hazard,  Wells,  and  others,  to  erect  an- 
other congregation,  in  which  Mr.  Thompson  has  been  employed  as 
a  preacher ;  but  with  no  success.  Religion  is  indeed  at  a  low  ebb 
with  us."  Shortly  before  his  death,  the  means  of  grace  were  at- 
tended with  a  more  than  common  blessing ;  "  thoughtfulness  about 
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religion*'  continued ;  and  this  waa  probably  a  Btrong  inducement  to 
Rodgers  to  accept  the  call. 

Bostwick  said,  in  1759,  *^  There  were  some  slight  awakenings,  but 
no  genuine  convictions;  good  people  have  not  a  right  temper." 
Hazard,  whose  heart  was  bound  up  in  Bellamy,  said,  ^'  Our  con- 

gregation  is  yearly  increasing  in  grandeur  and  finery,  but,  I  be- 
eve,  has  seen  its  best  days  as  to  godliness,  perhaps  for  this  age." 


THOMAS  ARTHUR 

Graduatbd  at  Yale  in  1748,  and  was,  on  being  licensed,  eul* 
ployed  for  a  time  at  Stratfield,  Connecticut.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed,  by  New  York  Presbytery,  pastor  at  New  Brunswick,  in 
1746.  It  seems  not  unlikely,  from  the  remark  of  Gilbert  Tennent| 
in  1744,  that  the  congregation  there  was  then  sadly  changed  from 
its  favoured  condition  when  it  was  as  a  field  the  Lord  had  blessed; 
and  that  his  removal  had  been  preceded  or  followed  by  some  un- 
happy occurrences,  which  led  to  its  placing  itself  under  New  York 
Presbytery. 

Arthur'*'  was   a   good    scholar,   a   graceful    orator,  a   finished  , 

Ereacher,  an  excellent  Christian ;  steadfast,  without  a  tincture  of 
igotry;  cheerful  in  conversation,  without  the  appearance  of 
levity ;  of  an  amiable  and  engaging  behaviour ;  the  darling  of  hii 
people. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  triistees  of  New  Jersey  College,  as 
was  also  Mr.  Johannes  Leydt,  the  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  New  Brunswick. 

His  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thane,  in  August,  1750,  was 
printed,  and  the  trustees  of  the  congregation  of  New  York  r^ 
quested  a  copy,  for  publication,  of  his  sermon  preached  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Cumming  as  their  pastor,  in  October  of  that  year. 

He  died,  February  2, 1750-1,  aged  twenty-seven.  His  distemper 
was  violent,  and  soon  affected  his  head ;  but  as  death  approached 
the  clouds  scattered.  He  passed  away  calmly,  leaving  his  soul  in 
the  hands  of  Christ,  saying,  ^^  I  am  not  afraid  to  depend  on  his  all- 
sufficient  merits  alone  for  eternal  life." 

The  meeting-house  was  struck  with  lightning  in  June,  1752,  and 
was  pretty  much  shattered.    A  long  vacancy  ensued  in  the  pastoral 


*  Obituary  in  Now  York  Papers. 
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office,  during  which  Gumming  probably  supplied  them  from  1753 
to  1761.  About  this  time  the  congregation  again  came  under  the 
care  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery. 


ANDREW  HUNTER 

Was  taken  on  trials  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  September 
11,  1744,  and  was  licensed  May  28,  1745:  he  was  ordained  the 
pastor  of  Greenwich  and  Deerfield,  in  West  Jersey,  September  4, 
1746. 

In  1720,  Qloster  and  Pilesgrove  were  associated  in  endeavours 
to  **  settle  the  gospel  among  them,"  and  continued  united  till 
1788,  when  the  name  of  Gloster  ceases,  and  Pilesgrove  and  Deer- 
field  had  the  Rev.  Daniel  Buckingham  as  a  candidate.  Pile»> 
S'ove  was  anxious  to  make  efforts  to  secure  him  permanently ;  but 
eerfield  refused.  A  new  meeting-house  was  needed  at  the  former 
place,  and,  after  much  contention,  was  placed,  with  the  consent  of 
the  commission,  within  six  miles  of  Deerfield  Church.  This  put 
them  asunder ;  and,  when  Pilesgrove  and  Quihawken  called  David 
Evans,  the  presbytery  mournfully  record  that  Deerfield  is  left.  It 
passed  over  to  the  New  Side,  ahd  united  with  Greenwich  in  settling 
Hunter. 

Greenwich  was  left  vacant  by  Gould's  removal  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revival ;  it  was  fully  enlisted  on  the  side  of  its  pro- 
moters. Whitefield  preached  in  April  and  in  October,  1740,  at 
Ghreenwich  and  Gloster,  Tennent  had  been  there  before  his  second 
rkit,  and,  on  the  rupture,  Campbell  and  Rowland  were  bidden  to 
complete  their  circuit  by  preaching  at  Cape  May  and  Greenwich. 
Cohan  zy,  or  Fairfield,  seems  to  have  been  highly  favoured  during 
Whitefield's  stay,  while  of  Greenwich,  he  says,  at  one  time,  none 
were  moved.  In  September,  1746,  he  preached  three  sermons 
there  to  large  and  affected  auditories.  Finley  laboured  with  zeal 
and  success  in  Deerfield  and  the  adjoining  congregations. 

Hunter  drew  many  from  Fairfield  to  him :  on  the  deaths  of  their 
pastors,  Elmeor  and  Evans,  both  Fairfield  and  Pilesgrove  passed 
over  to  the  New  Side  and  settled  Ramsey  and  Greenman.  Ilunter 
gave  up  Deerfield  m  1760,  and  died,  July  28, 1776. 
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DAVID  BRAINERD, 

Born  of  a  respectable  family  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  April 
20,  1718,  was  early  left  an  orphan.  Losing  his  father  at  the  age 
of  eight,  he  was  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  death,  but  soon 
turnea  from  the  care  of  his  soul,  esteeming  religion  a  melancholy 
business  that  destroyed  his  eagerness  for  play.  At  thirteen, — 
awakened  he  knew  not  how, — -his  concern  was  increased  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  mortal  sickness.  The  death  of  his  mother,  in 
March,  1732,  exceedingly  distressed  him.  Frequent,  constant, 
and  sometimes  even  fervent,  in  prayer,  he  took  delight  in  reading 
pious  books,  especially  ''Janeway's  Token  for  Children."  At 
times  he  was  much  melted  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and,  being  re* 
xnarkably  dead  to  the  world,  his  thoughts  were  almost  wholly  em* 
ployed  about  his  soul's  concern.  In  his  fifteenth  year,  he  went 
to  Haddam,  and  resided  there  tilf  nineteen,  still  attending  secret 
prayer,  though  much  addicted  to  the  company  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  young.  His  conviction  abated.  Having  gone  ts 
Durham,  to  work  his  farm,  love  of  study  prompted  him  to  seek  a 
liberal  education ;  and,  at  twenty,*  he  entered  on  a  course  of  learn- 
ing in  the  house  of  Mr.  Fiske,  the  minister  of  Haddam.  He 
finished  his  preparation  for  college  with  his  brother,  the  minister 
of  Eastbury.  Naturally  inclined  to  melancholy,  he  was  bow 
regular  in  life,  sober  in  aeportment,  and  settled  on  a  self-righteona 
foundation. 

Walking  out  for  prayer,  of  a  Sabbath  morning  in  the  winter  of 
1738,  it  pleased  God  to  give  him  of  a  sudden  such  a  view  of  his 
danger  and  of  the  divine  wrath,  that  he  stood  amazed.  He 
envied  the  birds  and  the  beasts  their  happiness  in  not  being  ex* 
posed,  like  him,  to  eternal  misery.  Day  by  day  moantaiBS 
seemed  to  obstruct  his  hoping  for  mercy,  and  the  work  of  con- 
version seemed  so  great  that  he  thought  he  should  never  be  the 
subject  of  it.  Spending  a  day  in  February,  1739,  in  fasting  and 
almost  continual  cries  that  his  eyes  might  be  opened  to  see  the 
evil  of  sin  and  the  way  of  life  in  Jesus  Christ,  God  was  pleased 
to  make  to  him  a  considerable  discovery  of  his  Iieart:  his  en* 
deavours  that  day  became  a  means  of  showing  him  in  some 
measure  his  helplessness.  One  night,  while  walking  alone,  sudi 
h  view  of  his  sin  opened  to  him  that  he  feared  the  ground  would 
cleave  and  become  his  grave.  These  many  disappointments,  dis- 
tresses, and  perplexitv,  put  him  in  a  horrible  frame  of  con- 
testing with  the  Ahuighty, — with  inward  vehemence  and  virulence 
blaming  his  ways  of  dealing  with  man.     ^^I  found  great  fault 
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with  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  and  wished 
for  some  other  way  of  salvation  than  by  Jesus  Christ.  Being 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  deep  humiliation  in  order  to  a  paving 
interest  in  Christ,  I  used  to  set  myself  to  produce  in  my  heart  the 
convictions  requisite  in  such  a  humiliation.  Scores  of  times  I 
vainly  imagined  myself  humbled  and  prepared  for  mercy."  In 
this  distressed,  bewildered,  and  tumultuous  state,  he  was  espe- 
cially irritated  with  the  strictness  of  the  divine  law,  and  with  the 
fact  that  faith  was  the  condition  of  salvation.  He  could  not  find 
oat  what  faith  was,  nor  what  it  was  to  believe  and  come  to  Christ. 
**.I  could  not  bear  the  divine  sovereignty."  At  last,  on  Friday, 
July  10,  1739,  seeing  all  was  in  vain,  he  was  brought  to  a  stand, 
as  being  totally  lost.  The  tumult  was  now  quieted,  and  he  was 
somewhat  eased  of  the  distress  he  had  felt  in  struggling  with  a 
view  of  himself  and  of  the  divine  sovereignty.  He  saw  that,  in 
all  his  performances,  he  had  regard  to  nothing  but  his  self«> 
interest :  his  duties  were  nothing  but  self-i^orship  and  horrid  abuse 
rf  God. 

On  the  next  Sabbath,  while  walking  in  a  thick  grove  and  en- 
deavouring to  pray,  though  in  a  very  senseless,  stupid  frame,  un- 
speakable glory  opened  to  his  soul  in  a  new,  inward  appro- 
li^nsion  or  view  of  God.  "  I  stood  still,  wondered,  and  admired. 
It  was  widely  different  from  all  the  conceptions  I  ever  had  of  God 
or  tlungs  divine.  My  soul  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable  to  see 
such  a  God ;  and  I  was  inwardly  pleased  and  satisfied  that  he 
should  be  over  all  for  ever  and  ever."  So  captivated  was  he  with 
tibe  excellency,  loveliness,  greatness,  and  other  perfections  of  God, 
that  he  had  no  thought  at  first  of  his  own  salvation,  or  that  there 
was  such  a  creature  as  himself.  ''  The  way  of  salvation  opened 
with  such  infinite  wisdom,  suitableness,  and  excellency,  that  I  won- 
dered I  should  ever  think  of  any  other  way.  Could  I  have  been 
oaved  in  any  other  way,  my  whole  soul  would  have  refused  it.  I 
"Wondered  that  all  the  world  did  not  see  and  comply  with  this  way 
of  salvation  entirely  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

*' '  Stoddard's  Guide  to  Christ'  was,  I  trust,  in  the.  hands  of 
Ch)d,  the  happy  means  of  my  conversion." 

^'  While  spending  some  time  in  prayer  and  self-examination,  the 
Lord  so  shined  into  my  heart  that  I  enjoyed  the  full  assurance  of 
kis  favour  for  that  time,  and  was  unspeakably  refreshed  with  hea- 
venly enjoyments." 

-  He  entered  Yale  College  in  September,  1739,  and  enjoyed  con- 
aiderable  sweetness  in  religion  all  the  winter,  though  ambition  in 
bis  studies  greatly  wronged  the  activity  and  vigour  of  his  spiritual 
life.  The  class  was  the  largest  that  had  ever  entered  the  insti* 
tntion,  and  he  stood  at  the  head  of  it.  An  attack  of  measles,  in 
the  winter,  made  him  despair  of  life ;  and  in  August,  close  appli* 
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cation  to  study  compelled  him  to  go  home  in  great  weakness.  Ha 
did  not  return  to  New  Haven  till  after  Whitefield's  visit.  His  old 
temptation,  ambition  in  study,  sunk  him  into  coldness  and  dut 
ness.  The  Great  Awakening  began  in  February,  1741,  and  he 
was  much  quickened  and  abundantly  engaged  in  religion. 

On  his  death-bed  he  destroyed  so  much  of  his  diary  as  reached 
from  January,  1741,  till  April  14,  1742,  because  of  the  ^'im- 
prudences and  indecent  heats"  into  which  he  was  carried  by  *'a 
tincture  of  the  intemperate  and  indiscreet  zeal"  then  prevalent. 

Gilbert  Tennent  laboured  with  great  success  among  the  studenti 
and  the  citizens.  When  he  left,  many  people  followed  him  to  Mil- 
ford.  The  scholars  were  fined  for  going  without  leave;  and 
Brainerd  was  accused  of  having  said,  he  '^  wondered  the  r^tor 
did  not  fear  to  drop  down  dead  for  doing  so."  In  the  spring,  he 
went  over,  with  Buel,  to  Southold,  and  witnessed  the  glorious  dis- 
plays of  grace. 

In  the  summer,  Davenport  came  to  New  Haven ;  and  many  whe 
had  long  disliked  the  preaching  of  the  pastor,  Mr.  Noyes, — both 
his  doctrine  and  his  manner, — now  withdrew,  and  formed  a  new 
congregation.  The  rector,  Mr.  Clap,  disliked  the  preaching,  and 
took  unwearied  pains  afterwards  to  form  a  church  in  the  college, 
that  he  and  the  students  might  enjoy  ministrations  more  orthodox 
and  attractive.  But  he  was  a  foe  to  all  violations  of  order ;  and 
Brainerd  incurred  his  displeasure  for  going  once,  when  forbidden, 
to  the  separate  meeting. 

Being  alone,  with  some  companions  in  the  hall,  after  the 
tutor  (Mr.  Whittlesey)  had  been  unusually  pathetic  in  his  prayer, 
Brainerd  was  overheard  by  a  passer-by  to  say,  "  He  has  no  more 
grace  than  this  chair."  This  reached  the  rector;  and  he  extorted 
from  those  who  were  present  the  information  as  to  the  person 
of  whom  Brainerd  spoke.  Being  required  to  make  a  public  con- 
fession, and  to  humble  himself  before  the  whole  college,  in  the  haU, 
for  what  he  had  said  in  private  conversation,  he  would  not  comply, 
and  was  expelled. 

This  Was  in  the  winter  of  1742 ;  and  he  went  to  prosecute  his 
theological  studies  with  Mills,  of  Ripton,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  neighbouring  ministers,  Cooke,  of  Stratford,  Graham,  of 
Southbury,  and  Bellamy,  of  Bethlehem.  In  May,  he  spread  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  the  rector  and  tutors  before  a 
council  of  ministers  at  Hartford,  and  they  entreated  the  college 
authorities  to  restore  him  to  his  former  privileges,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  Association  met  at  Danbury,  July  29,  and,  having  exa^ 
mined  him  as  to  his  learning  and  experience  in  religion,  licensed 
him  to  preach.  His  first  sermon  was  from  1  Pet.  iv.  8,  and  wis 
delivered  at  Southbury.  "  Had  much  of  the  comfortable  presence 
of  God  in  the  exercise ;  seemed  to  have  power  to  get  hold  of  the 
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liearts  of  the  people."  Being  forced  by  the  people  to  preach  at  a 
place  near  Kent,  some  Indians  cried  out  in  great  distress,  and  all 
appeared  greatly  concerned.  ^^  Hired  an  Englishwoman  to  keep 
a  kind  of  school  among  them." 

On  the  17th  of  August,  he  began  to  see  that  he  had  erred  in 
many  things.  '^  It  cuts  and  wounds  my  heart  to  think  how  much 
aelf-exaltation,  spiritual  pride,  and  warmth  of  temper  have  inter- 
mingled with  my  endeavours  to  promote  God's  work.  Sometimes 
I  long  to  lie  down  at  the  feet  of  opposers  and  confess  what  a  poor 
imperfect  creature!  am."  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  ^Hhe  most 
disorderly  strolling  preachers,"  and  had  to  use  much  care  to 
escape  imprisonment  at  New  Haven  for  having  preached  to  the 
Separate  Society  there.  He  came  into  the  town,  secretly,  in  the 
evening.  Preaching,  in  October,  at  West  Suffield,  with  clearness, 
power,  and  pungency,  '^  there  was  some  noise  and  tumult  in  the 
assembly  that  I  did  not  well  like,  and  I  endeavoured  to  bear  public 
testimony  against  it  with  moderation  and  mildness  through  the 
curt-ent  of  my  discourse." 

*^I  cried  to  God  to  enable  me  to  bear  testimony  against  the 
false  appearances  of  religion,  which  breed  confusion  and  hinder 
the  progress  of  vital  piety."  At  Canterbury,  where  there  had 
been  a  mvision,  he  preached  in  the  meeting-house  i  '^  exhorted  the 
people  to  love  one  another,  and  not  to  set  up  their  own  frames  as 
*  standard  by  which  to  try  all  their  brethren."  He  went  to  see 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  of  Lebanon,  nrho  is  supposed  to  have 
had  much  influence  in  convincing  Davenport  of  his  errors,  and 
who  wrote  against  the  book  of  his  Kinsman,  Jonathan  Edwards,  on 
tequiring  a  profession  of  personal  piety  as  a  term  of  sacramental 
communion.  ''  Spent  several  hours  with  him ;  was  greatly  de- 
lighted with  his  serious,  deliberate,  impartial  way  ef  discourse 
about  religion." 

At  New  London,  January  28,  1743,  "  Found  some  fallen  into 
extravagancies,  carried  away  with  a  false  zeal  and  bitterness. 
God  had  not  taught  them  with  briers  and  thorns  to  be  of  a  kind 
disposition  towards  mankind."  A  few  weeks  after,  Davenport 
came,  and  foolishly  made  a  bonfire  of  some  pious  books  and  gen- 
teel clothing.  / 

To  Bellamy  he  said,  February  4,  1742-3,  "Last  week  I 
preached  for  Mr.  Fish  at  Stonington.  The  Lord  helped  me  to  be 
all  love  there  while  I  was  undermining  false  religion,  so  that,  if 
they  had  any  inclination  to  quarrel  with  me,  he  helped  me  to  love 
them  all  to  death.  There  was  much  false  zeal  among  them,  so 
that  some  b^gan  to  separate  from  that  dear  man.  He  wants  to 
see  you  in  these  parts  more  than  any  man  on  earth.  Indeed,  I 
believe  you  might  do  service  there,  if  the  Lord  should  help  you  to 
softness." 
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At  Stonington,  where  there  was  ako  a  rending  of  the  church, 
he  insisted  on  humility  and  steadfastness  in  keeping  Grod's  com- 
mandsy  and  that  we  should  not  make  our  own  frames  the  rule  by 
which  we  judge  others.  "  I  felt  sweetly  calm,  full  of  brotherly 
love,  and  never  more  free  from  party  spirit,  t  hope  some  good 
will  follow ;  that  Christians  will  be  freed  from  fafce  joy,  party 
zeal,  and  censuring  one  another.  A  few  days  ago,  the  Lord 
let  me  feel  as  if  I  could  rend  heaven  down  on  dieir  heads  if  they 
would  not  come  to  God ;  and  that  showed  me  that,  while  I  was 
warring  against  wild-fire  because  of  that  cursed  pride  there  was  ni 
it,  I  might  fall  into  an  extreme  that  way.  Oh,  the  Lord  help  us, 
or  we  shall  wound  the  cause  of  God  some  way  or  other." 

In  after  years  he  said,  ''When  God  settf  before  me  my  past 
misconduct,  especially  any  instances  of  misguided  seal,  it  sinks 
me  into  shame  and  confusion."  ''Longed  to  get  on  my  knees  and 
ask  forgiveness  of  everybody  that  had  ever  seen  any  thing  amisSi 
especially  in  my  religious  zeal."  "  Was  grieved  at  the  very 
thoughts  of  a  fiery,  angry,  and  intemperate  zeal  in  religion; 
mourned  over  past  follies  in  that  regard." 

These  things  serve  to  show,  like  the  acknowledgments  of  Daven* 

Sort,  how  much  man  did  to  mar  God's  work,  while  yet  most  truly 
esirous  of  promoting  his  glory. 
He  had  long  indulged  the  hope  of  being  sent  to  the  heathett 
afar  ofi",  and  of  seeing  them  flock  home  to  Christ;  but  his  disgrace 
at  college  seemed  to  render  it  impossible.  While  at  New  Haven, 
November  19,  1742,  he  received  a  letter  from  Pemberton,  desiring 
him  to  come  speedily  to  New  York,  to  meet  with  the  corre** 
spondents  of  the  Scottish  Society  in  relation  to  the  Ludians. 
"  My  mind  was  instantly  seized  with  concern ;  so  I  retired  with 
two  or  three  friends  and  prayed,  and  it  was  indeed  a  sweet  time 
to  me."  Oppressed  with  the  weight  of  the  affair,  but  casting  hit 
burden  on  the  Lord,  he  reached  the  city,  November  24,  and,  the 
next  day,  "was  examined  of  my  Christian  experience,  my  ao* 
quaintance  with  divinity,  and  some  other  studies,  in  order  to  my 
improvement  in  that  important  affair  of  evangelizing  the  heathen. 
I  was  forced  to  go  and  preach  to  a  considerable  assembly,  before 
some  grave  and  learned  ministers." 

Having  now  undertaken  the  missionary  work,  and  thinking  he 
should  have  no  occasion  among  the  Indians  for  the  estate  left  him 
by  his  father,  (though  afterwards  he  found  himself  mistaken,)  no 
way  presented  itself  to  his  thoughts  wherein  he  could  do  so  much 
good  with  it  as  by  educating  a  young  man  for  the  ministry*  He 
selected  "  a  dear  friend,"  Nehemiah  Greenman,  of  Stratford,  ac- 
quainted him  with  his  thoughts,  and  left  him  to  consider  of  it  till 
they  met.  He  was  soon  put  to  learning,  and  was  supported  by 
Brainerd  till  the  latter  died,  Greenman  having  gone  through  hfll 
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third  year.  He  was,  for  many  years,  the  pastor  of  PIttsgroYe,  in 
West  Jersey.  ^ 

His  expectation  was  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Forks  of  Dela- 
ware ;  and  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  as  if  never  to  meet  them 
Again  on  earth.  In  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day,  December  26, 
he  rode  from  New  Haven  to  Branford,  '^  after  I  had  kneeled  down 
•nd  prayed  with  a  number  of  dear  Christian  friends,  in  a  very  re- 
tired, place  in  the  woods.  The  next  evening  I  preached  from 
Matt.  vi.  33,  ^But  seek  ye  first,*  with  much  freedom,  sweet  power, 
and  pungency :  the  presence  of  God  attended  our  meeting.  Oh, 
the  sweetness,  the  tenderness,  I  felt  in  my  soul !  If  I  ever  felt 
the  temper  of  Christ,  I  had  some  sense  of  it  now.  Blessed  be  my 
God!  I  have  seldom  enjoyed  a  more  comfortable  and  profitable 
day  than  this."  Yet  thid  was  the  thing  set  foremost  in  the 
eharges  against  Mr.  Bobbins:  ''his  earnestness  in  improving 
those  strolling  preachers  that  were  most  disorderly,  more  esp^ 
eially  in  one  meeting  carried  on  at  his  own  house  by  Messrs. 
Brainerd  and  BuelL" 

The  Correspondents  not  wishing  him  to  begin  his  labours  in 
Ae  winter,  he  spent,  by  request  of  the  people  of  East  Hampton^ 
four  weeks  with  them. 

While  detained  at  Saybrook,  he  wrote  to  Bellamy^  February  4, 
1742-8 :— 

**  Dearest  Brotheb: — 

"  I  received  the  line  you  sent  me  from  Branford  with  satis- 
faction, but  longed,  if  Divine  Providence  had  permitted,  to  have 
seen  yourself  in  the  room  of  it.  I  have  been  so  hurried  of  late, 
aapecially  this  week,  while  a  friend  from  East  Hampton  has  been 
waiting  for  me,  that  I  despaired  of  writing  to  you  before  I  left 
the  shore,  having  sundry  other  letters  to  write  of  absolute 
necessity.  But  Divine  Providence  has  given  me  this  opportunity, 
for  want  of  wind  to  sail;  and  oh  that  my  time  in  writing  these 
I,  and  yours  in  reading  them,  may  be  spent  for  the  glory  of 
blessed  Lord !  Almost  my  whole  time,  since  I  left  Branford, 
has  been  spent  in  one  continued  series  of  spiritual  distress  and 
inward  conflicts, — ^though  I  have  taken  a  journey  to  the  eastward 
•ince,  in  which  I  preached  near  twenty  times,  and  sometimes  with 
divine  softness,  tendemesp,  and-  some  degree  of  power  and  pun- 
gency. All  the  praise  be  to  the  Great  Donor  of  every  good  and 
Crfect  gift!  What  I  have  endured  in  my  soul  is  perfectly 
yond  expression  and  the  oonception  of  any  but  those  that  feel 

the  same My  distress  consists  wholly  in  privation ;  and, 

beins  unable  to  bear  the  distress,  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  amuse 
sod  divert  myself  with  some  mean  conversation,  or  something  else, 
while  my  consoienge  stings  me  for  that  criminal  waste  of  time,  and 
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impartiality.  In  the  evening  preached  again,  Und  of  a  truth  GM 
was  pleased  to  assist  a  poor  worm.  I  was  enabled  to  speak  with 
life,  power,  and  passionate  desire  of  the  edification  of  6od*8  peoplei 
and  with  some  power  to  sinners/* 

On  Monday  he  went  to  Woodbridge,  met  with  the  Correspond* 
cnts,  who  ordered  him  to  go  to  a  number  of  Indians,  among  whom 
was  a  hopeful  prospect  of  success,  at  Kaonaumeek^  *^  in  the  woods 
between  Albany  and  Stockbridge."  He  wrote  to  Bellamy  from 
Scaticoke,  March  26,  1743 : — 

*'  My  DKAJiBST  Brother  : — 

"When  I  received  your  last  letter  in  N.  York,  which  I  imme- 
diately answered,  I  wo^  so  wholly  engrossed  and  confused  that  I 
wholly  omitted  mentioning  some  things  you  inquired  of  me, — ^.: 
wheri  I  expected  to  see  New  England  again.  I  could  not  then 
have  guessed  that  I  should  see  any  part  of  it  so  soon,  as  I  find  dir« 

Srovidence  has  brought  me  just  to  the  borders  of -it.  ^Div.  provi* 
enco  has  strangely  .and  unexpectedly  changed  my  course,  so  thaty 
instead  of  going  among  the  Delaware  Indians  and  SusquehannaSi 
I  am  going  to  a  tribe  of  'em  near  Albany ;  as  nigh  i^  I  can  leanif 
about  18  miles  northeast  from  Albany;  for  the  Commissioners  are 
not  willing  I  should  go  among  t'other  Indians  while  they  are  sus- 
pected of  contention  with  the  English ;  and,  knowing  I  most  come 
near,  if  not  thro'  some  part  of  New  England  in  my  journey  to  the 
Indians  near  Albany,  my  soul  long'd  exceedingly  to  see  you  -by  the 
way,  to  communicate  some  things  to  you  respecting  religion,  and  to 
mourn  with  you  over  Zion,  while  labouring  under  so  many  unhappy 
bui-dens.  0,  I  long'd,  I  long'd  for  it  exceedingly ;  but  the  Lord 
has  disappointed  me.  May  1  learn  to-be  resigned!  However,  in 
hope  to  se^  you,  tho'  I  was  detained  in  the  Jerseys  and  York  till 
past  10  o'clock  on  Thursday  last,  before  I  could  get  out  of  the  city^ 
and  tho'  I  had  determined  to  be  with  these  Indians  at  Scaticoke, 
near  Kent,  on  the  Sabbath,  yet  I  hoped  to  ride  so  hard  as  to  save 
a  little  time  to  see  you.  Aco'^  I  rode  near  50  miles  after  10  ob 
Thursday,  and  yesterday  designed  to  reach  your  place  before  I 
slept,  which  would  have  been  something  above  50  miles  more,  and 
so  to  have  spent  this  day  while  noon  with  you,  and  theu  havB  come 
to  N.  Milford,  and  so  to  these  Indians :  but  cpming  to  Danborj 
yesterday,  I  heard  that  you  were  certainly  set  out  for  Boston,  ana 
so  my  heart  sunk,  and  almost  died,  and  I  felt  almost  tired  to  death, 
and  so  tarried  there  last  night,  and  to-day  am  come  hither ;  and 
the  Lord  knows  all  my  sorrows  of  heart  and  heavy  burdens.  I 
never  wanted  to  see  y Ju  as  I  dp  now,  to  unbosom  my  griefs  and 
fears  to  you  respecting  the  cause  of  God.  0,  how  is  the  interest 
of  the  Kedeemcr's  kingdom  attacked  on  every  aide!  Grod  only 
knows  what  will  be  the  issue  and  eveint  of  all  the  dark  and  threat- 
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«ni]ig  Mpectfl  relating  to  religions  matters.  But,  dear  brother,  let 
us  watch  and  pray  without   ceasing,  that  God  would  enable  uB 

to  conduct  piously  and  judiciously  in  this  di£BcuIt  day I 

believe  Antinomianism  is  likely  to  prevail  in  many  parts  of  the 
land;  but,  dear  brother,  *tis  a  tender  point  to  touch;  we  had  need 
be  very  cautious  in  thinking  of  and-  treating  with  others  t^at  don*t 
feel  as  we  do.  Our  frames  and  feelings  alter  and  vary  almost  every 
day,  so  that  I  scarce  know  what  to  make  of  myself  sometimes. 
Let  us  then,  my  dearest  brother,  put  on  utmost  tenderness,  love, 
meekness,  humility,  and  candour ;  and  love  our  enemies  to  death, 
(fbr  that's  a  weapon  they  can't  withstand,)  stnd  let  us  love  all  that 
don't  think  as  we  do,  even  our  enemies.  So  shall  we  be  the  children 
of  our  heavenly  Father:  Matt.  v.  45. 

"  P.S.  I  shaU  not  be  above  18  or  20'  miles  from  Jlr.  Sergeant.  I 
should  greatly  rejoice  if  you  could  come  up  and  see  me ;  it  might 
possibly  be  much  foi:  our  assistance  and  comfort  in  our  way  towar-ds 
Zion :  but  if  not,  I  beseech  you,  dear  brother,  not  to  vex  yourself 
•o  much  with  the  blazing  hypocrites,  for  they  roar  at  you  now  very 
much. 

**'  The  Lord  be  with  you  forever,  and  make  you  a  pilgrim  all  the 
while  you  live  in  y*  world," 

Sergeant  was  a  native  of  Newark,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  com- 
menced his  labours  at  Stockbridge  in  1735;  he  had  not  much  stTc- 
eesgj  having  never  acquired  the  use  of  the  Indian  kaguage,  though 
he  laboured  assiduously.  His  advice  was  that  Brainerd  should 
master  the  language  so  far  as  to  write  it  and  understand  it  when 
spoken,  but  should  communicate  with  the  people  through  an  inter- 
preter, and  teach  the  Indian  children  the  English  language  by  the 
aid  of  schoolmasters.     He  died  in  1749. 

The  Indians*  to  whom  Brainerd  ministered  lived  about  five  mile9 
northwest  of  New  Lebanon,  on  the  road  to  Albany :  the  place  is  now 
called  Brainord's  Bridge,  a  toll-bridge  having  been  built  across  the 
Kayaderosseras  Creek  by  a  person  of  that  name.  The  Indians  dwelt 
in  the  meadow  at  some  distance  below  the  bridge.  In  1823  there 
were  traces  of  their  dwellings,  orchard,  and  burying-place.  The 
nearest  white  people  spoke  only  Low  Dutch ;  a  Scottish  Highlander 
was  the  only  person  with  whom  Brainerd  could  converse.  The 
Indians  received  him  kindly,  and  were  seriously  attentive  to  his 
instructions;  two  appeared  under  concern,  and  one  told  him,  pri- 
vately, that  her  heart  had  cried  since  she  heard  him  first.  His 
interpreter  was  an  ingenious  Indian,  who  had  been  taught  by  Mr. 
Sergeant,  understood  both  English  and  Indian  very  well,  and  wrote 

«■   I         I  ■     ■    ■  I  ■  i  •"  I  il    I  w^ 

*  8.  £.  Dwigkt:  £dwarcU*a  Works. 
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a  good  hand.  To  instruct  himself  he  translated  English  discoursei 
into  Indian  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  as  near  verbatim  as  the 
sense  admitted,  and  observed  strictly  hew  they  use  words,  and  what 
construction  they  will  bear.  He  also  composed  several  forms  of 
prayer  suited  to  their  capacities  and  circumstances,  and,  translating 
them  into  their  language,  prayed  with  them  in  their  own  tongue; 
by  translating  several  psalms,  ^^  we  were  soon  after  able  to  sing  in 
tne  worship  of  God." 

In  June  he  visited  the  Correspondents,  and  they  granted  htia 
request  to  set  up  a  school,  and  appointed  his  interpreter  the  teacher. 
He  then  went  to  New  Haven  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the' 
rector,  and  soon  after  renewed  the  attempt.  In  the  fall  he  attended 
the  Commencement,  and  consulted  Jonathan  Edwfirds,  whom  he 
met  for  the  first  time :  the  Correspondents  sent  Burr  to  solicit  that 
his  degree  might  be  givei>  him.  He  prepared  a  most  humble  and 
ample  acknowledgment.  The  authorities  were  so  far  satisfied  that 
they  offered  to  give  him  the  degree  if  he  would  reside  a,  twelve 
month  in  the  college.  The  Correspondents  would  not  consent  to 
this,  and,  though  earnest  application  was  made,  the  faculty  would 
accept  of  nothing  else.  "I  was  witness,"  says  Edwards,  "to  the 
very  Christian  spirit  he  showed  at  that  time;"  the  trial  was  the 
greater,  since,  but  for  the  displeasure  of  the  heads  of  the  college, 
he  would  have  taken  the  highest  honours. 

-  Burr  wrote  to  him  May,  16,  174S,  "I  re<5*  yours  of  Ap^  5, 
wliich  was  refreshing  to  me.  I  bless  God  he  gave  you  so  much 
favour  with  Mr.  Sergeant.  I  was  not  a  little  concerned  about 
the  entertainment  you  would  meet  with  from  him.  'Tis  blessed 
news  y'  God  inclines  the  hearts  of  y*  Indians  to  receive  and  hear 
you.  I  pray  and  trust  you  may  see  y*  fruit  of  your  labours  to 
your  abundant  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  If  God  should  make  yen 
instrumental  in  turning  many  of  these  poor  benighted  souls  from 
darkness  to  light,  how  will  it  abundantly  compensate  for  all  the 
hardships  and  tryals  you  meet  with !  My  heart  sometimes  mourns 
for  you  on  account  of  your  outward  difficulties ;  but  I  have  more 
reason  to  rejoice  with  you  for  the  consolations  of  God,  which  are 
not  small,  I  trust,  to  your  souls.  I  wonder  with  you  y*  any  Chris- 
tidn  sh*  love  the  0 ;  and  yet  my  foolish  heart  is  often  running"  after 
it,  though  it  always  gets  a  wound  and  a  smart  for  it.  0  that  I 
was  wholly  dead  to  it,  y*  I  might  live  only  to  (Jod!  When  will  it 
once  be  ?     D'  Br.,  pray  for  me. 

"  The  ministers  forbid  my  going  to  N.  England,  by  reason  of  y* 
Presl/  and  Synod;,  and,  some  important  affairs  aepending,  by 
reason  of  something  y*  happened,  I  could  not  go  before  y*  Synod, 
St)  can't  be  there  for  some  time  before  Commences  I  shall  write 
to  rector  and  Mr.  W — Isey ;  so  will  rest  of  ministers.  I  doubt  not 
of  your  having  a  degree,  but  whether  in  this  class  is  a  question* 
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Br.  JohBSon,  who  lA  here,  scruples  it.     I  shall  use  all  my  interest 
to  have  the  thing  adcofnplisht,  for  I  think  'tis  of  importance. 

*^  J  long  to  see  you.  The  Indian  interpreter,  I  hope,  will  answer 
our  ^nd.  If  he  will  not,  what  shall  we  do  ?  for  I  can  hear  of  no 
other.  If  you  don't  come  down  before,  don't  fail  being  at  Com- 
mence\  Then  must  be  the  time  for  your  affair  to  be  issued, 
when  the  trustees  are  together.  I  shall,  God  willing,  meet  you  at 
N.  H%  then,  or  week  before.  May  the  Lord  be  ever  with  you !  Let 
us  meet  daily  at  the  throne  of  grace.  And  -0  for  the  happy  day 
when  we  shall  meet  in  heaven,  to  spend  an  eternity  in  sin^g 
praises  to  .him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  in  his  own  blood.' 

To  escape  the  confusion  of  living  in  a  wigwam,  he  built  a  house 
for  himself  on  a  knoll.  He  could  not  procure  bread  within  ten  or 
fifteen  miles:  he  made  cakes  of  Indian  meal  and  fried  them.  He 
Buffiered  much  by  sickness,  and  by  riding  frequently  in  winter  to 
Stockbridge  to  pursue*  the  study  of  the  native  language  with  Ser- 
geant. 

In  March,  1744,'*'  the  Indians  having  removed  to  Stockbridge, 
the  Correspondents  directed  Brainerd  to  go  to  the  Forks  of  Dela- 
ware. At  Sheffield  he  met  a  messenger  from  East  Hampton  bearing 
•  unanimous  call  for  him.  It  was  the  fairest,  pleasantest  town  on 
the  whole  island,  and  one  of  its  largest  and  most  wealthy  parishes. 
^^  When  I  heard  of  the  great  difficulties  of  that  places  I  was  much 
eoncerned  and  grieved,  and  felt  some  desire  to  comply  with  their 
request."  The  people  were  unanimous  in  their  desires  to  ha^  him 
for  their  pastor,  and  for  a  long  time  continued  their  earnest  ende** 
yours  tp  obtain  him. 

The  people  of  Millington,  near  his  native  place,  sent  their  mes- 
senger, very  earnestly  desiring  his  coming  among  them  on  proba- 
tion for  settlement.  ^^  Resolved  to  go  on  still  with  the  Indian 
ai&ur." 

.  On  the  8th  of  May  he  came  to  Fishkill,  and,  crossing  the  Hud- 
son, reached  Goshen  the  next  day,  and  then  across  the  woods, 
through  a  desolate  and  hideous  country  above  New  Jersey.  Ha 
came,  on  the  10th,  to  a  settlement  of  Irish  and  Low-Dutch  people, 
ealled  The  Minnisinks,  twelve  miles  above  the  Forks. 

On  the  13th  he  came  to  Lakhauwootung,  (Lehigh,)  within  the 
Forks,  and  was  respectfully  -received  by  the  king,  and  preached 
most  of  the  summer  at  his  house.  This  was  near  the  settlements 
of  Hunter,  at  Mount  Bethel,  and  Craig,  in  Allen  township. 

Among  the  Irish  were  some  that  appeared  sober  and  concerned 

*  The  Rey.  W.  B.  0.  Peabody,  in  his  Life  of  Brahierd,  says  that  at  this  time  he 
•old  his  books.  Bniinerd  owned  the  first  editioo  of  Buxtorf 'e  Hebrew  Lexioon, 
published  at  Basle  in  1645.  Uis  Indians  covered  it  with  otter-skins,  painted  in  the 
style  of  moccasins.  It  passed  from  bim  to  Jonathan  Edwards. — Bev,  Dt»  JBdwanb^ 
o/Jfop  L<mdaiL  ^ 
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about  religion.  After  a  fortnight  spent  with  them  and  the  Indians, 
he  set  out  to  meet  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  at  Newark.  Bar- 
ing preached  from  Acts  xxvi.  17,  18,  and  been  examined  on  the 
nsu^l  course,  and  on  his  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion, 
he  was  ordained  on  the  11th  of  June.  Pemberton  preached  from 
Luke  xiy.  23,  and  said,  at  the  close,  ''We  trust  that  you  are  a 
chosen  vessel  designed  for  extensive  service  in  this  lioiiourable 
though  difficult  employment.  We  adore  the  Gtod  of  natute,  who 
has  furnished  you  with  such  endowments  as  suit  you  to  this  im- 
portant  charge.  We  adore  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  for  the 
nobler  gifts  and  graces  of  his  Spirit,  by  which  we  trust  you  are 
enabled  to  ensage  in  this  mission  with  an  ardent  love  to  God,  with 
a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  with  tender  con- 
cerns  for  the  souls  of  a  people  that  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death.  It  is  at  the  command  of  Christ  that  you  go  forth,  who, 
by  1^  train  of  surprising  providences,  has  been  preparing  yotur  way 
for  this  important  embassy."  The  presbytery  universally  approvd 
of  his  trials,  and  judged  him  uncommonly  qualified  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

In  the  summer  some  of  the  Indians  manifested  serious  concern, 
and  continued,  with  diligence,  afiection,  and  becoming  solicitude,  to 
seek  after  salvation.  In  July,  hearing  of  a  number  of  Indians 
residing  at  Kanksesauchung,  (Gatasaqua,)  he  preached  to  them,  and 
they  invited  .him  to  come  to  their  home  on  the  Susquehanna,  their 
temporary  abode  being  on  the  Indian  land  between  Biery's  Bridge 
and  Cherry ville.*  This  invitation  gave  him  great  encouragement; 
and,  after  a  journey  to  New  England,  he  set  out,  in  October,  with 
^'  dear  brother"  Byram,.the  minister  of  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  and 
made  their  way,  for  three  days,  over  Jofty  mountains,  deep  valleys, 
and  hideous  rocks.  His  horse  hung  one  of  her  legs  in  the  rocks: 
nothing  remained  but  to  kill  her  and  pursue  his  journey  on  foot 
They  reached  Opeholkaupung,  (Wapwallopen,t)  visited  the  Indians 
in  their  house,  and  preached  four  days.  The  Indians  gave  up  their 
hunting  design,  and  listened  attentively. 

On  the  way  back,  both  he  and  Byram  preached  at  the  Irish  set- 
tlement, where  was  a  numerous  congregation,  and  then  returned  to 
his  dwelling.  His  abode  was  at  Lower  Mount  Bethel,  where  his 
house  still  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century:  it 
was  then  called  Hunter's  settlement,  and,  on  the  records  of  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  Forks  North,  to  distinguish  it  from  Forks 
West,  or  Craig's  settlement,  now  known  as  Allen  township.  In 
these  places  were  Presbyterian  congregations  under  the  care  of 

*  Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania. 

f  On  the  east  side  of  the  Swqnehnnna,  above  Berwick.  The  esTing^n  of  tht 
ylTer-tMnk  disoloses  remains  of  pottery ,  arrows*  &c.,  indicating  a  laqp  aetllt- 
ment 
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New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  which  had  been  supplied  for  several 
years  with  frequent  preaching. 

Ten  miles  from  his  house,  on  the  east  of  the  river,  was  Green- 
wich, where  he  occasionally  preached. '  Once  in  December,  in  the 
intermission,  he  got  among  the  bushes  and  cried  to  God  for  pardon 
of  his  deadness,  and  was  in  anguish  and  bitterness  that  he  could 
not  address  souls  with  more  com pafssion  and  tenderness^ 

"Lord's  Day,  February  17. — Preached  in  the  wilderness,, on  the 
8nnny  side  of  a  hill,  to  a  considerable  assembly  of  white  people, 
msiny  of  whom  came  near  twenty  miles, — from  Kreidersville  to 
Martinis  Greek.  Discoursed  to  them  all  day  from  John  vii.  37 ;  in 
the  afternoon  spoke  with  great  freedom  ana  fervency.  I  think  I 
was  scarce  ever  enabled  to  offer  the  free  grace  of  God*  to  perishing 
sinners  with  more  freedom  and  plainness.  Afterwards  I  was 
(enabled  earnestly  to  invite  the  children  of  Gk)d  to  come  renewedly 
to  this  fountain  of  the  water  of  life,  from  whence  they  have  hereto* 
ibre  derived  unspeakable  satisfaction.  There  were  many  tears  in 
the  assembly ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  there, 
convincing  poor  sinners  of  their  need  of  Christ.'* 

In  March  he  made  another  short  visit  to  New  England, '^  and  on 

^^^^^^— "^^^ i^— ^^^— ^—^^— ■^^^^-^ ^^^^— ^^^^^^'^^^^™  ^.^^mm^^mmmi^mm^mmm^m^mm^^^^     ■!  ^m^^^^^^m^ 

I  • 

*  To  Benr.  Mr.  Sergeant,  in  Peabodjr's  Life  of  Brainerd: — 

•*  Woodbury,  (CoMM.,)  16th  March,  1746. 

"Beyeiiend  and  honoTired  SQr : — -In  Noyember  last,  I  attempted  to  send  jou  a  line 
by  Mr.  Van  Schaick,  to  inform  you  of  the  state  of  affairs  with  us,  and  actually 
wrote ;  but,  he  leaving  New  York  in  boor  sooner  than  I  expected;  I  was  disappointed. 
And  now  I  am  in  the  greatest  hurry,  and.  caoLbut  hint  at  things  I  would  otherwise 
Jbe  a  little  more  particular  in.  As  to  my  affairs  here,  Ltook  a  journey,  last  Co- 
tober,  to  Susquehanna,  and  continued  there  some  time,  preaching  f^quently  to  the 
Indians,  in  a  place  called  Opcholhaupnng,  about  flfteea  or  twea^  miles  down  the 
xiTer  from  the  place  you  'foimerly  visited.  I  supposed  I  had  somo  encouragement 
«noBg  them,  and  I  propose  to  visit  them  again,  about  the  middle  of  next  month, 
with  leave  of  Divine  Providence,  and  think  to  spend  most  of  the  summer  in  those 

Crts,  if  a  door  opens*  for  it.  There  is  one  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  way ;  the 
id  these  ludians  live  upon  belongs  to  the  Six  Nations, — 1.«.,  the  Mohawks;  and 
li  is  something  doubtful  if  they  wilt  suffer  a  missionary  to  come  among  their  tribu- 
tariee  nnd  on  their  lands.  Tet  this  difficulty,  we  hope,  may  be  removed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  who  maintains  a  strict  friendship  with  the 
Biz  N^ttions,  whose  assistance  the  Correspondents  have  endeavoured  to  engage  In 
this  affair.  May  He  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands  open  their  hearts 
to.receive  the  gospel ! 

**I  have,  this  winter  past,  had  more  encouragement  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Delaware  tribe  than  ever  before.  A  spirit  of  seriousness  and  (Toncem  has  seemed  to 
f pread  among  them,  and  many  of  them  hnve  been  very  attentive,  and  desirous  of 
instruction.  But  I  have  also  met  with  many  discouragements,  so  that  I  scarcely 
Imow  what  to  say.  Tet  I  am  not  discouraged,  but  still  hope  that  the  day  of  divine 
.power  shall  come,  when  they  shall  become  a  willing  people. 

**I  long  to  hear  of  your  affairs,  especially  how  things  afe  likely  to  turn  out  with 
respect  to  your  plan  of  a  fre^  boarding-school,  which  is  an  affair  mtkch  upon  mf 
heart  amidst  all  my  heavy  concerns,  and  I  can  learn  nothing,  whether  it  is  likely  to 
succeed  or  not. 

'*I  fully  designed  to  have  given  something  considerable  towards  promoting  th&t 
food  deeign;  but  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  give  any  thing,  or  whether  it  wUl  be 
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Us  return  met  a  number  of  ministers  at  Woodbridge,  convened  "ta 
consult  about  the  affairs  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  some  important 
articles," — the  preliminaries,  probably,  to  the  formation  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York.  Soon  after,  he  waited  on  the  governor,  in 
Philadelphia,  to  obtain  leave  to  live  at  Susquehanna,  most  of  the 
Indians  having  removed  from  the  Forks.  This  journey  gave  him 
opportunity  to  join  with  Beatty  in  assisting  Treat  at  the  sacrament 
at  Abingdon:  *Uhe  assembly  was  sweetly  melted  by  bis  preacdtng; 
scores  were  in  tears ;  there  was  a  most  amazing  attention,  and  it 
was  a  sweet  season  to  many." 

Early  in  May  he  travelled  with  .his  interpreter  to  the  Susquo* 
hanna,  and  went  about  a  hundred  miles  up  this  river,  as  far  m 
Shamokin,  and  preached  to  several  tribes  by  different  interpreters. 
Going  down  the  river,  he  came  to  an  island  caUed  Juniata,  (Dun* 
can's  Island,)  where  the  Indians  appeared  more  free  from  preji^ 
dices  against  Christianity  than  any  others. 

Weak  and  feeble,  he  soon  after  went  to  Neshaminy  and  assisted 
Beatty  at  the  sacrament:  on  Saturday  the  crowded  audience  was 
melted  while  he  preached.  Towards  the  close  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ordinance  he  discoursed  to  the  multitude  extempore, 
with  great  assistance  in  addressing  pinners.  The  word  was  attended 
with  amazing  power ;  perhaps  hundreds  in  that  great  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  thousand,  were  much  affected,  so  that  there 
was  a  great  mourning.  On  Monday  he  preached  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  clearness,  and  some  warmth;  there  was  great  attention  and 
solemnity,  and  to  God's  people  sweet  refreshment.. 

Passing  on  to  Maidenhead,  he  came-  to  Cranberry  to  Visit  the 
Indians  at  Crosswicks.  '^  My  body  was  feeble,  and  m v  mind  scarce 
ever  so  much. discouraged  about  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  aa 
when  I  made  tny  first  visit  to  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey.'*     Wedr 


ii 


nesday,  June  19,  1745,  he   preached  to  a  few  women   and  chit 

my  duty  to  do  bo  under  present  circumstances,  I  know  pot  I  bare  met  with  seTcnl 
losses  lately,  to  the  value  of  £60  or  £70  New  England  money.  In  ])articular,  I  broke 
my  mare's  leg  last  fall,  in  my  journey  to  Susquehanna,  and  was  obliged  to  kill  her 
on  the  road,  and  I  can't  get  her  place  supplied  for  £60.  And  I  hare  lately  mored  to 
have  a  colleague  or  companion  with  me,  for  my  spirits  sink  with  my  solitary  6ir> 
cumstanoes ;  and  I  expect  to  contribute  something  to  his  maintenance,  seeing  hia 
B^ary  must  be  raised  wholly  in  this  country,  and  can't  be  expected  from  SeotlaBdi 

**I  sold  my  tea-kettle  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Woodbridge,  and  an  iron  kettle  to  Mr.  T. 
W.,  both  which  amounted  to  something  more  than  four  pounds,  which  I  ordered 
them  to  pay  to  you  for  the  school.  I  hope  you  will  use  the  money  that  way^  if 
not,  you  are  welcome  to  ft  for  yourself.  I  desire  my  teapot  and  bed-ticking  may  be 
improved  to  the  same  purpose. 

**Ab  to  my  blankets,  I  desired  Mr.  Woodbridge  to  take  the  trvuble  of  tamh^ 
them  into  deer-skins.  If  he  has  not  done  it,  I  wish  he  would,  and  send  the  sMbs 
to  Mr.  Hopkins,  or,  if  it  might  be,  to  Mr.  Bellamy.  Please  to  remember  me  to 
Madam  and  all  friends.     I  am,  in  greatest  haste, 

**  Y9ur  obedient,  humble  Bervant* 
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dren :  the  wotnen  readily  set  out,  and  travelled  ten  or  fifteen  milea 
to  give, notice  of  his  preaching  next  daj^  Numbers  were  gathered: 
he  preacl^d  twice.  On  Saturday  the  power  of  God  evidently  at- 
tended the  word:  thirty  were  present,  and  several  were  brought 
under  great  concern,  and  wept.  Having  preached  on  the  first  three 
days  of  the  week,  they  desired  him  to  preach  twic^ ;  and  he  did  so 
OB  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  on  the  Sabbath  and  Monday.  This 
•neouraging  readiness  to  receive  instruction,  seems  to  have  been  the 
fiffect  of  the  conviction  which  one  or  two  of  them  met  wjth  at  the 
Forks,  and  who  had  endeavoured  to  show,  their  friends  the  evil 
of  idolatry.  The  like  happy  appearances  cheered  bim  at  the 
Forks,  and  on  the  21st  of  July  he  baptized  his  interpreter  and  his 
wife:  he  had  been  awakened  while  hearing  Brainerd  preach  to  the 
whites,  in  July,  1744.  He  was  about  fifty  years  old,  and  was 
named  Moses  Finda  Fautaurv. 

.  Returning  to  Grosswicks,  he  found  that  the  labours  and  endea- 
Toars  of  William  Tennent  had  much  promoted -the  convictions  of 
tike  people.  A  surprising  concern  appeared  under  Brainerd's  first 
oermon :  out  of  twenty  adults,  scarce  two  had  dry  eyes. 

Fifty  persons  accompanied  him  to  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment at  Cranberry,  and  were  much  affected ;  but  especially  on  the 
Monday  ^'they  were  universally  engaged  about  their  soul's  con« 
oems.     One  woman  obtained  comfort." 

On  Tuesday,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  but  their  attention,  till, 
near  the  close  of  his  discourse,  scarcely  throe  in  forty  could  restrain 
tears  and  bitter  cries :  they  seemed  in  an  agony  to  obtain  an  interest 
in  Christ.  ^^  T*he  more  I  invited  them  to  come  to  Christ,  the  more 
their  distress  was  aggravated,  feeling  themselves  unable  to  come." 

The  next  day,  some  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  crying  incessantly  for 
mercy:  persons  from  remote  places,  as  soon  as  they  came,  were 
awakened. 

'  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following,  the  power  of  God  seemed 
to  descend  on  the  assembly  like  a  mighty,  rushing  wind,  bearine 
down  all  before  it.  Old  people  and  little  children,  the  boaster  and 
the  drunkarfl,  the  eonjurer  and  the  murderer,  were  bowed  down 
with  concern  together.  McKnight,  of  Cranberry,  was  present,  and 
aays,  *^  While  Mr.  Brainerd  urged  upon  them  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  speedy  closure  with  Christ,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  con- 
oeal  their  distress.  This  prompted  the  pious  to  gather  tl^e  idis-* 
persed  congregation  together,  who  soon  seemed  to  be  in  the 
greatest  extremity,  begging  for  mercy,  and  some  unable  to  rise. 
A  white  person,  seeing  this,  was,  I  trust,  by  means  of  it,  savingly 
brought  to  Christ.  Indeed,  so  extraordinary  was  the  concern,  that 
I  am  ready  to  oonclude  it  might  have  been  sufficient  to  convince 
an  atheist  that  the  Lord  was  there."  Through  the  week  he 
laboured  ceaselessly,  and  each  day  was  a  day  of  the  Son  of  man« 
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On  the  Sabbath  some  of  the  white  people  could  no  longer  be  idle 
spectators :  a  great  concern  spread  through  the  whole  assembl j. 

He  nt)w  busied  himself  in  putting  in  execution  a  plan  f<yr  settling 
the  Indians  together  in  a  body,  for  their  advantage  in  reoeiving 
instruction.  On  the  25th  of  August,  he  baptized  fifteen  adults  and 
ten  children. 

At  the  Forks  there  appeared  a  remarkable  work  of  the  Ditim 
Spirit  among  the  Indians  generally.  He  theii  journeyed  to  Sha* 
mokin,  a  large  town  of  the  Delawares^aBd  downward  to  Juniata 
homeward,  having  little  encouragement.  In  November,  he  bap* 
tized  six  adults  and  eight  children  at  Grosswioks.  One  woman  waa 
above  efighty,  and  two  of  the  men  wer^  above  fifty  yean  old. 

A  sorcerer,*  artful,  able,  profligate,  gavcf  him  so  much  troable 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  great  favour  to  the  design  of  gospet 
izing  the  Indians  if  Grod  would  takd  him  out  of  the  way;  but  il 
pleased  Him  to  renew  him  unto  repentance. 

He  now  had  need  to  learn  a  third  language :  the  Delaware  was 
of  no  use  to  him  in  his  new  field.  At  his  suggestion,  the  Gorra^ 
spondcnts  laid  out  eighty-two  poundsf  New  Jersey  currency  in  clear- 
ing off  the  debts  contracted  by  the  Indians,  lest  their  lands  should 
betaken  away  by  their  creditors.  The  opposers  now  raised  tht 
ery  that  Brainerd  was  a  papist,  supported  by  the  Scottish  friends 
of  the  Pretender  to  stir  up  the  Indians  to  -sedition  and  murder. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  1746,  he  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
twenty-three  persons :  there  Iras  a  sweet,  ffentle,  and  affectionate 
melting.  They  soon  after  removed  to  their  lands  at  Cranberry,  aid 
were  molested  with  claims  unjustly  set  up  by.  men  in  power. 

*' Junje  19,  1746. — This  day  makes  up  a  complete  yea;r  from  the 
first  time  of  my  preaching  to  the  Indians'  in  New  Jersey.  What 
amazing  things  has  God  wrought  in  this  space  of  time  for  this 
poor  people  !  What  a  surprising  change  appears  in  their  tempers 
and  behaviours !  morose  and  savage  pagans  transformed  into 
agreeable,  affectionate,  and  humble  Christians!  their  drunken 
and  heathen  bowlings  turned  into  devout  and  fervent  praises  to 
God!  It  is  remarkable  that  God  Ims  so  continued  and  renewed  his 
showers  of  grace  here ;  so  quickly  set  up  his  visible  kingdom  amcmg 

*  Peabodj*8  Brainerd. 

j-  One  hundr^  pounds  bad  been  collected  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Indiani,  to 
boild  a  BchooUhouae,  pay  the  teacher,  and  buy  books  for  the  children  :— 

£    t.    <f .  £    a  A 

New  York 23  10    2  |  Shrewsbury  and  Shuic  RiTer  8    6  0 

Nei«haminy  and  places  adjacent  14    6  10      " 
Freehold 12  11     0 


Abingdon  and  New  Providence  10    6  0 

Eliznbethtown 7    6  0 

Kingston 6  11  0 

Freehold  Dulch  Congregation..     4  14  $ 

Kewark..; - 4    6  0 


New  Brunswick  Dutch  Gong.  3    6  0 

Jamaica,  tiong  Island 8    0  0 

Woodbridge 2^  18  1 

Middleton  Dtitoh  Cong 8    0  0 

Connecticut  Farms...*..  ..••..  1  18  0 
Morristown 16  0 
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t&cse  people,  and  so  smiled  upon  them  in  relation  to  their  acquire* 
ment  of  knowledge  human,  and  divine.  There  is  still  an  appear- 
ance of  the  power  of  divine  grace,  a  desirable  degree  of  tender- 
Bess,  religious  affection,  and  devotion,  in  our  assemblies.  In  eleven 
months,  thirty-eight  adults  and  thirty-seven  infants  were  baptized. 
They  have  inquired  concerning  the  doctrines,  to  obtain  light  and 
msight  into  them,  and  have  manifested  a  clear  understanding  of 
them.  Th^y  took  pains  and  appeared  remarkably  apt  in  learning  to 
sing  paalm-tunes,  and  are  able  to  sing  becomingly  in  the  worship  of 
Qoa."  They  were  never  put  to  any  more  trouble  for  their  debts. 
Some  charged  Brainerd  with  striidng  to  set  them  on  murdering  the 
whites,  and  others  attributed  his  compassion  to  the  most  abomina- 
ble and  vile  motives.  ^'  From  a  view  of  these  things,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  providing 
80  full  and  authentic  a  commission  for  the  undertaking  and  carry- 
kig  on. of  thU  work." 

(Tennent  attested  Brainerd's  narrative.     ^'  I  have  been  much 
conversant  with  the  Indians  at  their  own  place  and  in  my  own 

Siriah,  where  they  generally  convene  for  worship  in  his  absence. 
heir  conversation  hath  often!  refreshed  my  soul.  It  is  my  opi- 
Bion  that  the  change  in  them  has  been  wrought  by  God,  through  a 
dear,  heart-affecting  sense  of  its  being  their  reasonable  service." 
MoKnight  said,  *'  I  have  frequently  beheld  with  pleasing  wonder 
what  I  am  inclined  to  believe  were  'the  effects  of  God's  almighty 
power  accompanying  his  own  truths.  As  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
judging,  they  may  be  proposed  aa  examples  of  piety  and  godliness 
toall  the  white  people  around  them." 

.  Amid  these  glorious  scenes,  his  outward  man  was  perishing  un- 
Ikware  to  him.  He  administered  the  communion  for  the  third  time 
|p  his  flock  on  the  13th  of  July.  Thirty-one  Indians  partook.  Most 
of  them  were  sweetly  melted  and  refreshed :  there  was  scarcely  an  eye 
dry  when  he  took  off  the  linen  and  showed  them  the  symbols  of  the 
broken  body.  The  afternoon  was  a  season  of  much  enlargement 
Bnd  tenderness.  ^'  God  crowned  the  assembly  with  his  presence." 
,  In  his  last  journey  to  the  SusauehiCnna,  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
snd  across  the  (country  through  the  white  settlements,  to  avoid  the 
Juige  mountains  and  hideous. wilderness  of  the  nearest  route.  Hav- 
ing assisted  Treat  in  the  sacrament  at  Charlestown,  he  went  with 
•ix  of  his  people  on  to  Paxton  and  up  the  river  to  Shamokin^ 
where  things  appeared  as  encouraging  as  at  first  at  Cross  wicks. 
He  went  as  far  as  Great  Island,  now  Lockhaven ;  and,  having  to 
lie  out  at  night,  and  being  without  an  axe,  he  climbed  a  young  pine- 
iree,  and  with  his  knife  lopped  off  the  branches  for  a  shelter  from 
the  dew.  His  linen  was  wringing  wet  with  sweat  in  the  night,  and 
he  awoke,  scarcely  able  to  sit  up. 

lleither  at  the  Delaware  toim  nor  among  the  Shawnees  had  he 
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any  encouragement ;  but  among  the  former  a  few  appeared  affected. 
The  increase  of  his  disorder  prevented  his  staying ;  and  he  returned 
home  so  exhausted  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  a  regular 
diary.  Beaching  Elizabethtown  on  his  way  to  New  England,  he 
was  80  prostrated  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  through  the  winter 
at  Dickinson's  house.  Four  months  passed  before  he  %a8  able  to 
ride  so  far  as  Newark :  he  was  sinking  with  cough,  fever,  and 
asthma,  having  neither  appetite  nor  digestion.  On  Friday, 
March  20,  he  walked  among  bis  people,  inquired  about  their  state 
and  concerns,  and',  when  they  assembled,  explained  and  sung  a  psalm. 
This  was  his  last  interview  with  them,  though  he  knew  it.  not. 

The  Correspondents  sent  for  his  brother  John  to  take  care  of  bis 
congregation  in  his  absence.  He  came,  and  Brainerd  assisted  *at 
his  examination  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  Setting  out  for 
New  England,,  he  reached  Northampton  apparently  improved,  hoi 
in  confirmed  and  incurable  consumption.  Edwards  found  hia 
remarkably  sociable,  pleasant,  and  entertaining  in  his^oonyersation, 
solid,  savoury,  and  very  profitable,  meek,  modest,  humble,  and  witli* 
out  affectation.  J^ven  in  asking  a  blessing  or  returning*  thank^ 
there  was  something  remarkable  to  be  observed  in  the  manner  ana 
matter  of  the  performance.  He  generally  made  it  one  petition  in 
his  prayer  in  the  family  that  we  might  not  outlive  our  usefulness. 

Riding  being  recommended  to  him,  he  went  to  Boston,  accomp»» 
nied  by  Edwards's  daughter,  Jerusha,  then  in  her  eighteenth  yeaTi 
to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married.  Soon  after  he  oame  theie^ 
he  was  brought  so  low  by  the  breaking  of  ulcers  and  by  fever  as  to. 
be  almost  speechless ;  but  he  was  not  idle  or  useless.  The  Com* 
missioners  of  the  London  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  con- 
sulted him  about  disposing  of  Dr.  Daniel  Williams's  legacy,  and 
intrusted  to  him  the  selection  of  two  missionaries  to  go  to  the  Six 
Nations.  Others  gave  Bibles  for  his  Indians,  and  in  many  ways 
testified  their  love  to  the  heathen. 

He  met  with  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell,  who  maintained  the  ex* 
tremest  notions  that  had  been  advanced  in  the  Revival,  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  Dickinson's  *^  Display  of  Ghrace,"  «ind  in  a  pamphlet, 
*^  What  is. Christ  to  me  if  he  is  not  mine?"  He  claimed  that  the 
essence  of  saving  faith  and  the  first  act  of  it  was  the  belief  thai 
Christ  has  died  for  me  in  particular.  In  the  presence  of  several 
persons,  in  a  long  conference  with  Croswell,  he  mentioned  that  the 
faith  defined  by  him  had  nothing  of  God  in  it,  nothing  above  na> 
ture,  nothing  above  the  power  of  devils,  and  was  only  a  delusion.^ 

On  his  return  to  Northampton,  he  was  able  onlv  to  ride  sixteea 
miles  a  day :  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker.     He  had  the  pleasurt 

*  Croswell  replied  in  print  that  he  honoured  Brainerd  as  highly  as  thoee  wte 
canonized  him,  bu^  that  he  honoured  aUo  the  great  compaay  wlw  **  ware  in  Ghrift 
before  him,'*  and  who  Ba?oured  not  the  new  definitions  broached  at  Nortliain|»loa. 
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of  having  his  brother  John  come  to  him,  and  of  having  the  Com- 
missioners in  Boston  allow  two  hundred  pounds  to  support  another 

teacher  among  his  people.  He  wrote  to  Byram  on  the  subject  of 
the  examining  and  licensing  6f  eandidat^s.  ^^  Oh  that  God  would 
bless  and  succeed  that  letter  !  Oh  that  God  would  purify  the  sons  of 
Levi,  that  his.  glory  may  be  advanced !"  Towards  the  close,  jiis  dis- 
temper preyed  on  his  vitals,  in  an  almost  constant  dischHrge  of  puru- 
lent matter,  by  mouthfuls,  with  much  distress  and  pain.  Delightful 
¥iew^  of  heavenly  things  refreshed  him.  ^*  Soon  shall  I  see  the  Bible 
opened;  the  mysteries  in  it  and  in  God's*  providence 'Will  all  be  un- 
folded." In  broken  whisp^s,  he  said,'*  He  will  come,  he  will  not  tarry ; 
I  shall  soon  t)e  in  glory.-  I  shall  soon  glorify  God  with  the  angels." 
He  revived ;  and,  the  next  day,  his  brother  John,  who  had  re- 
turned to  New  Jersey  on  important  business,  came  to  him.  *'  My 
dear  brother !  I  love  him  the  best  of  any  creature  living !"  He  was 
affected  and  refreshed  with  seeing  him.  After  a  day  of  unutter- 
able agony  through  bodily  distress,  amid  much  fear  of  dishonouring 
God  by  impatience,  he  had,  late  in  the  night,  much  propef  and  pro- 
fitable discourse  with  his  brother  concerning  his  mission.  At  6 
JLM»y  on  Friday,  Oct,  9,  1747,  he  died,  in  his  thirtieth  year. 

'  Shortly  before  him,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Spencer,  died;  his  brother 
Israel  died  in  the  next  January,  while  preparing  for  the  joinistry ; 
Jemsha  Edwards  died  Feb.  14,  1748,  after  an  nlness  of  ^ve  days, 
esteemed  by  Brainerd  a  very  eminent  saint,'  fitted  to  deny  herself 
for  God  beyond  any  young  woman  he « knew. 

.  Edwards*  describes  him  as*  a  singular  instance  of  a  ready  inven- 
tion, natural  eloquence,  easy,  flowing  expression,  sprightly  appre- 
hension, quick  discernment,  very  strong  memory,  of  a  very  pene- 
trating genius,  close,  clear  thought,  and  piercing  judgment.  He 
had  a  great  taste  for  learning,  and  excelled  in  it.  To  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  to  uncommon  insight  into  human 
nature,  was  joined  a  power  beyond  most  men  of  communicating 
his  thoughts  and  of  adapting  himself  to  those  he  would  instruct 
and  counsel.  For  the  pulpit  'his  gifts  were  extraordinary :  his 
manner  clear^  instructive,  nervous,  natural,  moving.  In  prayer, 
be  was  almost  inimitable.  He  excelled  in  conversation,  being 
social,  free,  entertaining,  pro^table.  In  his  knowledge  of  theo- 
logy, he  was  an  extraordinary  divine,  with  uncommon  ability  de- 
fending truth  and  confuting  error. 

**  How  short  his  life,  bis  work  how  great !"' 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  vou,  wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached 
in  the  whole  world,  this  also  that  he  hath  done  shall  be  spoken 
of,  for  a  memorial  of  him." 

*  An  abridgment  of  his  Life,  'with  a  preface  by  Doddridge,  was  speedilj  published 
in  EagUmd.         * 
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WILLUM  DEAN 

Was  probably  educated  at  the  Log  College.  The  firist  notice  of 
him  is  on  jthe  records  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  Aug.  8, 1741, 
when  he  was  taken  on  trials^  He  was  licensed,  Oct.  12, 1742,  and 
was  sent  to  Neshaminy  and  the  Forks  of  Delaware.  The  Lehigh 
was  formerly  called  the  West  Branch  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  ter* 
ritory  bounded  by  the  two  rivers  and  the  Kittatinny  Hills  was  long 
known  as  the  Forks.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Lenni  Lenape,  or  the 
Delawares,  and  probably  by  other  tribes :  their  cabins  andcultivaled 
patches  did  not  deter  the  Proprietors  from  patting  up  large  tracti 
of  it  as  prizes  in  a  lottery,  besides 'conveying  thousands  of  aorefl 
to  William  Allen,  of  Philadelphia.  Two  settlements  were  made  in 
1735  or  '86,  the  one  ou  the  West  Branch  being  called  -Cnug's, 
and  the  one  on  the  North  Bttinch,  Hunter's  Settlement. '  The' 
people  were  from  Ulster ;  and  at  the  second  meeting  of  New  Bmui* 
wick  Presbytery,  they  presented  their  case,  and  Gilbert  Tennent 
was  directea  to  go  to  them  in  the  fall.  Campbell  and  Robinson  were 
soon  after  sent,  and,  May  26,  1743,  the  Forks  presented  a  call  to 
Dean.  lie  declined  it,  and  was  appointed  to  supply  there  and  at 
Cape  May ;  at  the  same  time,  at  the  request  of  N  ewcastle  Presby- 
tery, he  was  sent  to  the  Forks  of  Brandywine  and  Peqnea. 

In  the  fall  he  was  sent  to  Greenwich,  in  West  Jersey,  and,  in 
Oct.  1744,  to  Cohanzy  and  the  Forks  of  Delaware. 

In  the  next  year  he  went  with  Byram,  of  Mendham,  into  Au- 
gusta county,  Virginia :  a  great  awaJcening  attended  their  laboursi 
and  continued  till  1751.  He  was  ordauied,  before  May,  1746,  pas- 
tor of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine :  three  acres  were  conveyed  to  hkn 
for  the  use  of  his  congregation,  and  a  meetine-house  erected.  In 
May,  1747,  a  Q^ll  was  sent  for  him  to  the  synod  from  Timber  Bidge 
and  the  Forks  of  James  River:  the  presbytery  were  directed  to 
meet  and  consider  whether  it  should  be  put  in  his  hands. 

He  died,  July  9,  1748,*  aged  twenty-nine,  and  lies  in  the  grave- 
yard at  Branay wine  Manor.  Daviesf  confirms  the  testimony 
recorded  on  his  tomb,  that  he  was  an  active,  zealous,  faithful 
minister:  he  laments  his  early  death,  and  speaks  of  him  and  Robin- 
son ^s  our  most  useful  ministers. 


*  Dr.  J.  N.  C.  Grier*8  Historical  Disooorse  at  Forks  of  Brandjirliie. 
f  DaTies  to  Bellamy. 
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JACOB  GREEN 

Was  born*. at  Maiden,  Massachusetta,  Jan.  22, 1722,  (O.S.,)  and, 
loeiag  Ifis  father  in  his  second  year,  removed  when  a  child  with  his 
Btep'father  to  Killinglj,  Conn.  He  had  a  good  mother,  who  care- 
fully trained  him  in  the  fear  of  Ood :  many  were  his  serions  impres- 
sions in  boyhood,  but  especially  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  during  the 
dreadful  prevalence  of  the  throat-distemper  in  1738.  He  returned  to 
Massachusetts  soon  after,  and  began  to  study  the  languages.  Falling 
into  the  society  of  some  young  men  who  met  for  prayer,  he  joined 
with  them ;  and,  to  his  surprise,  the  minister  propounded  him  for 
admission  to  the  Lord's  table,  though  he  had  no  comfortable  sense 
of  pardon.  Entering  Harvard  College  in  July,  1740,  he  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  study ;  he  was  charmed  with  Whitefield,  and 
followed  him  to  Leicester,  approving  all  he  did;  yet  not  awakened 
to  any  feeling  of  his  lost  conditiob,  and  buoyed  up  with  favourable 
Judgment  of  his  state.  Gilbert  Tennent  preached  in  the  college 
nail  St  the  close  of  January,  1741,  on  a  false  hope:  he  was  over- 
come with  a  view  of  his  lost  condition,  and,  retiring  to  the  woods, 
heard  a  man  in  distress,  praying  for  mercy.  The  next  day  Ten- 
&ent  preached  three  times  in  Cambridge,  and  his  mind  was  deeply 
exercised.  About  two  months  after,  he  began  to  obtain  clear  views 
of  Christ  and  the  gospel ;  nothing  seeming  so  much  to  relievo  his 
troubled  spirit  as  the  words,  "  Who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  right- 
^eousness,  wisdom,  sanctification,  and  redemption.*'  On  graduating, 
in  1744,  he  taught  school  9.t  Sutton,  Mass.,  and,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Whitefield,  consented  to  go  to  the  Orphan  House  in  Georgia. 
At  Elizabethtown,  being  released  from  his  engagement,  he  put  him- 
self, by  the  advice  of  Dickinson,  under  the  care  of  New  York 
Presbytery,  and  tras  licensed,  Sept.  1745.  He  was  soon  called  to 
Hanover,  and  was  ordained  in  November,  1746. 

He  married  Anna  Strong,  of  Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  in  the 
next  year.  On  her  death,  in  1757,  he  was  much  "  stirred  up"  to  per- 
form his  work  more  zealously  and  faithfully.  His  second  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierson,  of  Woodbridge. 

In  1750,  the  congregation  of  South  Hanover,  formerly  called 
Bottle  Hill,  now  Madison,  was  erected ;  and  a  new  meeting-house 
was  erected  on  Hanover  Neck,  and  another  at  Parsippany.  He 
confined  his  labours  to  Hanover  in  1757.  At  this  time  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  College,  and  for  a  few  months  was 
at  the  head  of  the  institution.  The  support  of  a  large  family  led 
^^^^■^-^'^—       iiii  «i  yii.i  ■ 

•  AooouBt  of  himself,  published  by  his  son  in  the  Ghristiaii  Advooate. 
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him  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  he  continned  it  for 
thirty  years,  conceiving  that  less  than  any  other  worldly  businesd 
it  took  him  off  from  his  appropriate  work. 

He  was  diligent  in  catechizing,  in  endeayonring  to  promote  piety 
in  the  young,  and  to  encourage  heads  of  families  to  guide  their 
households  in  the  good  old  way.  He  had  been  led  by  Dickinson 
and  Burr  to  adopt  the  method  of  admitting  to  the  sacrantents  all 
who  seemed  desirous  of  leading  a  godly  life :  the  reading  of  Watts 
and  Edwards  on  the  Terms  of  Communion  changed  his  views,  and 
he,'*'  first  of  all  our  ministers,  took  his  stand  that  only  those  who 
were  hopefully  pious  should  be  received  into  church-memberabip. 
The  Presbytery  of  New  York  asked  him  to  give  them  in  a  sennoa 
his  views  on  Covenanting.  He  published  &  ^*  View  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Jewish  Church,"  embodying  his  opinions  on  that 
point. 

His  labours  were  without  much  remarkable  success  till  1764:  he 
^^  shared  in  his  own  soul  a  small  part  of  that  blessing,"  and  was 
unwearied  in  efforts  to  promote  the  good  work.  In  1774^  he  wu 
again  honoured  to  win  many  souls. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  Independence,  he  was  fore- 
most in  his  country's  cause,  and,  against  his  will,  was  elected  to  the 
Provincial  Congress.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  State  Constitution.  A  series  of  articles  from  his'^pea, 
signed  Eumenes,  against  a  paper  currency,  drew  on  him  much  oblo. 
quy ;  and  his  sermon  at  the  Continental  fast,  on  '^  The  Acceptable 
Fast,"  roused  the  slave-holders  of  Morris  county  to  come  to  his 
house  with  threats  and  insults. 

About  this  time  he  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  hinderances  in  the 
way  of  supplying  our  vacancies : — '^firstf  we  make  them  gentlemen, 
and  then  ministers :"' he  proposed  to  Bellamy  to  establish  two 
schools,  one  in  New  Jersey,  and  one  in  Connecticut,  for  educating 
men  up  to  a  certain  point  in  languages  and  philosophy,  and  then 
licensing  them.  He  wished  to  imitate  the  Baptist  way,  that  our 
growing  country  might  not  be  left  unblessed  with  sound  doctrine 
and  firm  discipline^  Dissatisfied^  with  the  requirement  of  the 
synod  that  students  should  study  divinity  two  years  after  obtain- 
ing a  diploma,  and  that  ministers  should  keep  a  register  of  birthSy 
baptisms,  &c.,  and  with  their  ^practice  of  dissolving  pastoral  reli^ 
tions  to  place  men  at  the  head  of  the  college,  he  withdrew  from  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  Grover,  of  Parsippany,  Lewis,  of  War- 
wick, Orange  county.  New  York,  and  Bradford,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Green,  also  withdrew;  and.  May  8, 1780,  they  formed  Morris 
County  Presbytery,   ^^as  we  consider  ourselves,  in  a  scriptural 

*  Maowhorter  and  Caldwell :  in  Bellamy  Papers,     f  Letter  to  Bellaibj,  1774. 
X  Lett«r  to  New  York  Presbyteij,  on  withdrawing:  MS.  rooorda. 
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flense,  Presbyterians."     He  disliked  the  Congregationalism  of  New 
England  as  much  as  the  Scottish  mode  of  Presbyterianism. 

His  people  adhered  to  the  presbytery,  and  retained,  by  the  advice 
of  tliat  body,  their  aged,  honoared  pafstor.  He  published,  in  a  quarto 
pamphlet,  "A  View  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  Church  Govern- 
ment, representing  the  Case  of  the  New  Presbytery."  He  died  of 
iiifltienia^  after  a  short  illness.  May  24,  1790.  A  revival  of  rell- 
Igion*  was  ihen  in  progress,  but  so  noiseless  that  the  neighbouring 
tninisters  did  not  know  of  it  till  they  came  to  his  funeral.  Thirtt 
persons,  the  gleanings  of  the  harvest,  came  afteir  his  death  to  his 
'ion.  Dr.  Green,  to  seek  spiritual  direction,  and  to  lament  that  they 
luid  not  turned  at  his  reproof  while  he  was  yet  with  them. 
'"  H^  published  sermons  on  '^The  Nature  of  NaturaF  and  Moral 
Ibability,'*  ''The  Sins  of  Youth  Vidted  with  Punishment  in  Sub- 
sequent Life,"  and  ^'  A  Help  to  Heads  of  Families."  An  active, 
-devout  man,  he  did  much  t^  enstamp  oti  the  community  a  high 
moral  and  relijrious  character.  ^*  An  instructive,  plain,  searching, 
prictioal  preacner,  a  watchful,  laborious  pastor,  he  was  ever  intent 
Km  some  plan  for  the  glofy  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  people, 
«iid,  by  we  divine  blessing,  was  happily  and  eminently  succoBrfiil." 


/"T 


NATHANAEL  TUCKER, 

-  BoRBT  in  Milton,'  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Harrslrd  in 
lt44.  Brainelrd'was'present  at  his^ordination  by  New  York  Pres- 
bytery, April  9,  1747.  Sdwardsf  speaks  of  him  as  a  worthy,  pious 
yoong  eentleraan,  having  made  his  acquaintance  shortly  after 
bnunerd^s  death.  Returning  from  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Milton, 
lie  was  taken  siok  at  Stratfield,  Connecticut,  and  died  tfiere  m  De^ 
eember,  1747. 


DAVID  BROWN, 

•  '*  A  MINISTER  of  the  gospel  from  North  Britain,  being  admitted 
ft  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  took  his  place  aqiong 
US*'  in  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  May,  1748.  He  returned  to- 
Scotland  during  the  year. 

— 

*  Dr.  Orven,  in  Sprague't  LeeiurM  on  Retlvtls.         f  life  of  Bndnerd. 
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JAMES  CAMPBELL 

_  • 

Was  born  in  CampbeltpD-on-Emtyre,  in  Argylesbire,  and  wm 
to  America  in  -1730.  He  was  probably  licensed  by  Newcastle 
Presbytery  in  1785,  and  was  *^well  received"  by  PhiladelpUa 
Presbytery,  May  22,  1789.  He  i^pent  the  iummer  at  Newtowi 
and  Tebic^en,  and  on  the  18th  of  September,  the  latter  place,  by 
Francis  WiUiamson  and  John  OrTv  their  commissioners,  asked  for 
his  services.  The  presbytery  granted  their  request ;  batJhe,  ^^afisr 
many  struggles  with  himself,  told  the  svnod,  m  1789,  that  he  wu 
unconvert^  and  dared  not  preach  till  he  was  bom  again.  He 
had  been  preaching  four  years,  and  was  a  regular,  moral  liver,  and 
toteemed  a  very  good  man.  Within  those  few. months  he  was  eoa* 
vinced  of  sin,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  experimentally  ci  JesM 
Christ,  though  he  had  pretended  to  preach  him  so  long.  He  has 
laboured  under  great  distres9  of  soul,  and  is  looked  upon  by  sone 
as  melancbolv  and  b^ide  himself;  but  Whitefield,  ivfter  mwA  dis- 
course with  Lm  at  New  Brunswick  in  November,  really  believed 
these  humiliations  would  prepare  him  for  great  and  eminent  ser- 
vices in  the  church.  At  the  persuasion  of  Whitefield  and  Tennent, 
.he  promised  to  preach  next  Sunday." 

Success  attended  his  labours.  In  April,  1740,  he  told*  White- 
field  that  he  was  trying,  to  bring  back  his  people  to  convictions 
again  and  take  them  off  from  a  '* floating  joy." 

In  the  spring,  Newtown  and  Tinicum  were  transferred  at  their 
request  by  the  synod  to  the  care  of  New  Bmnswick  Presbytery. 
Tinicum  is  the  name  of  tke  township  in  Bucks  county,  and  Te- 
hicken  is  the  creek  on  which  the  meeting-house  stood.  Campbell 
continued  to  serve  them,  and  vras  sent  to  the  Forks  of  Delaware 
and  ]yir.  Green's  as  a  frequent  supply,-*— Mr.  Green's  being  what  is 
now  Greenwich,  Mansfield,  and  Oxford,  New  Jersey. .  On  the  mp* 
ture,  he  was  sent  to  preach  to  all  the  New-Side  vacancies,  except 
James  River,  in  Virgmia.     He  was  followed  by  Rowland. 

In  May,  1742,  he  was  directed  to  spend  one-fourth  of  his  time 
at  Forks ;  and,  in  August,  Durham  asked  for  a  portion  of  his  time. 
Durham  lies  between  Tinicum  and  Easton,  was  settled  at  an  early 
age  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  commenced.  It  was  the  birtn- 
place  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Morgan,  the  hero  of  the  Cowpens, 
who  in  old  age  became  a  Christian  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Hill, 
of  Wincl^ester. 

Campbell  was  ordained  Aug.  3,  1742,  and  was^  ordered  to  divide 
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of  kis.time.  between  Forks  and  Oreenwich.  He  was  in* 
stalled  at  Tehioken,  May  24, 1744.  A  new  meeting-house  being 
needed,  a  eontroyersv  arose  as  to  whether  it  should  be  built  on  the 
old  site  or  at  the  Red  Hill.  It  resulted  in  fixing  on  the  latter 
pointy  and  in  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  in  May,  1749. 

'  He  removed  into  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and  preached  at  Cone* 
cfMsheairue,  Rooky  Spring,  and  the  neighbouring  churches. 
-.  In  1  i  58,  he  was  dismissed  to  join  South  Carolina  Presbytery, — a 
l^y  wideh,  in  1770,  proposed  to  unite  with  the  Synod  of  New 
Tork  and  Philadelphia.  He  became  the  minister  of  a  band  of  his 
OMDtrymep  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  Gape  Fear  River,  above 
Fayetteville,  .opposite  the  Bluff  Churclu 

.  jm  the  winter  of  1739,  Whitefield  preached,  ^^not  without  effeot,'* 
a4  Newton,  on  Cape  Fear  River,  where  among  the  consregation 
were  many  settlers  newly  come  over  from  Scotland.  The  rebel- 
Son  of  1745  was  punished  by  the  expatriation  of  many  Hiffh- 
luiders  to  North  Carolina :  these  retained  the  Gaelic  speech,  which 
was  familiar  to  Campbell,  being  his  mother-tongue;  and  he  became, 
their  minister. 

The  Scotch-Irish  began  to  flow  in  a  steady  stream  southward 
firem  Pennsylvania  before  the  Froich  War,  and  drew  to  tihem,  from 
their  native  land,  large  numbers. 

,  Campbell  united  with  Orange  Presbytery  in  1774,  and  is  not 
mentioned  on  the  records  after  1780. 


JAMES  DAVENPORT. 


The  name  of  Davenplbrt  has  been  used  familiarly  and  of  old 
time  to  po(int  a  moral  on  enthusiasm ;  but  how  little  is  known  of 
him !  Few  men  were  more  highly  eulogized,  living  or  dying,  by  the 
wisest  and  best  of  his  own  S^J ;  and  his  was  a  day  fertue  in  the 
production  of  good,  great  men.  But  the  sneers  of  Chauncey  have 
been  adopted  for  true,  as  though  the  professed  opponent  of  the 
doctrines  and  results  of  the  Ghreat  Revival  could  be  safely  relied  on 
for  candour,  in  hi^  view  of  facts,  and  impartiality,  in  his  estimate 
of  character.  His  statements  cannot  be  verified;  he  traduced  Po- 
meroy  and  Wheelock,  and  made  the  hearts  of  the  righteous  sad  by 
holding  up  to  contempt  and  abhorrence  a  work  whi^  was  really  & 
"^ork  of  God,  and  the  men  whom  God  made  wise  to  win  souls. 
■  Wonderfully  successful  in  his  efforts  to  awaken  the  careless,  to 
reclaim  the  Indian  from  heathenism,  and  to  influence  the  pious  foe 
^ood,  Davenport  was  for  a  time  successful  in  promoting  a  spirit  of 
bitter,  rancorous  finaticism,  which  tore  asondur  and  eoosifmed  the 
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churches;  but  let  it  be  known  (for  it  is  bo  entirely  lost  sight  of  in 
passing  judgment  on  him  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  known) 
that  the  period  of  his  excesses  was  one  of  acute  irritating  bodily 
disease,  and  that  his  restoration  to  health  was  followed  by  an  ampb 
retraction  of  his  errbrs  and  an  entire  amendment  of  nis  coarse*. 
The  heaviest  censure  has  been  laid  on  him  ;  while  the  greatest  leni^ 
ency  has  been  exercised  towards  the  Tennents  and  Wnitefield,  and 
him  who,  like  Hooker,  is  esteemed  by  all  ^Hhe  judicious, "-^oni^ 
than  Edwards;  for  Davenport  differed  from  them  not  in  the  spiriL 
principle,  and  matter  of  his  teachings  and  actings.  The  close  of 
his  career  is  as  little  visible  in  the  current  accounts  of  him  as  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  after  they  sink  below  our  horison ;  bit 
to  those  who  walked  with  him,  ^^  his  path  was  as  the  «liining  light, 
brighter  and -brighter  to  the  perfect  day."  Men  who  longed  to 
see  the  salvation  of  Israel  come  out  of  Zion  lamented  for  him, 
saying,  ^'  My  father,  my  father !  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof."  They  are  ready  for  the  battle ;  but  where  is  be 
Tfho  shall  set  the  battle  in  array  ?  • 

The  name  of  Davenport  was  honourable.  John  Davenport,*  a 
famous  minister  in  the  city  of  London,  came,  with  many  of  his 
congregation,  to  Massachusetts  in  1637.  He  was  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  and,  in  all  matters  of  publio 
interest  in  state  or  church,  his  advice  was  sought  and  ordinanly 
followed.  His  grandson  was  the  minister  of  Stamford,  Connecti- 
cut, from  1694  to  1731,  and  there,  in  1716,  James  Davenport  was 
bom. 

He  entered  Yale  College  while  Elisha  Williams  was  rector.  In 
the  classes  above  him  were  Sergeant,  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
Parsons,  of  Newburyport,  the  excellent  Elisha  Kent,  and  Jonathan 
Barber.  Wheelock  and  Pomeroy,  Burr,  Wilmot,  and  Bellamy 
were  his  juniors.  Conspicuous  among  the  students  for  zeal  and 
pious  joy  was  David  Ferris.f  Bom  in  1707,  at  Stratford,  his  pa- 
rents had  moved  in  his  infancy  to  New  Milford,  recently  settled 
and  almost  a  wilderness.  Through  the  care  of  a  pious  modier,  he 
early  felt  himself  accountable  to  God,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  was 
deeply  exercised.  During  a  severe  illness  when  about  twenty, 
horror  and  anxiety  seized  him :  he  made  promises  of  amendment, 
but  these  gave  him  no  relief,  and  he  sunk  m  despair.     Wh3e  at  the 

E lough  one  evening,  he  remembered,  ^^  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
is  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin;*'  but  he  immediately  thought, 
^^  It  is  too  lata."  The  text,  however,  came  with  power  and  authority, 
and  his  heart  leaped  up  at  the  sight  of  a  door  of  hope.  ^^  If  his 
blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  why  may  it  not  cleanse  mine?*' 
^^  Then  a  living  hope  sprang  in  my  soul,  and  the  way  cleared  be- 

*  TrnmbnU's  History  of  Connefticiit :  Tlie  Davenport  tkmlly. 
f  MoBoir  ef  fwrlt. 
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fere  me  like  a  road  through  a  thicket."  His  joy  was  unspeakable ; 
lie  was  humbled  and  ''made  subject  to  the  cross.*'  Jesus  became 
his  director  in  all  things ;  a  season  of  assault  and  sorrow  followed, 
Imt  gave  way  to  thanksgiving  and  gladness,  '^  which  did  not  leave 
me  one  moment  for4;wo  years." 

A  religious  excitement*  began  at  New  Milford  in  1726 ;  many 
of  the  subjects  of  it  separated  from  fhe  church  f^  carnal,  and  pro- 
fessed to  enjoy  assurance  of  salvation  and  sinless  perfection.  The 
Ctor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Boardqian,  regarded  Ferris  as  one  of  their 
lers,  and  says  thatt,  on  his  entering  college  in  1729,  he  obtained 
«  great  ascendency  over  Wheelock  and  Pomeroy  and  Davenport. 
Penris  says  nothing  of  this  in  his  own  account ;  only  that,  while  in 
Sew  Haven,  he  examined  bis  principles,  discarded  the  doctrine  bf 
election,  and  could  not  join  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  saints  and 
■inners  in  singing  the  Psalms  as  a  part  of  worship.  When  just 
about  to  graduate,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  accept  a  degree,  and 
oretumed  home,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  friends.  ^'  The 
peo{de  generally  had  undue  expectations  of  my  usefulness."  He 
told  no  one  the  reason  of  his  actions,  but,  going  over  to  Lonjg 
Island,  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  people  called  Quakers.  He 
Iiad  long  thought  there  ought  to  be  such  a  people ;  he  joined  them, 
4Mid  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  to  Wilmington,  resid- 
ing there  from  1787  until  his  death,  December  12, 1769.  He  spoke 
as  a  minister  for  the  first  time  in  1755. 

*  Sorely  the  experience  of  Ferris  was  at  the  outset  eminently 
■criptural:  every  thing  in  his  history  invalidates  Boardman's 
•tocy  that  he  appeared  proud,  haughty,  and  desirous  of  applause. 
.We  might  as  easily  credit  Dr.  Cutler,  the  Church  minister  of  Bos* 
ion,  when  he  says  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  '*!  know  the  man: 
though  more  decent  in  his  language  than  Mayhew  and  Prince,  he 
is  odd  in  his  principles,  stiff,  haughty,  and  morose." 

How  far  this  man  influenced  Davenport  cannot  be  known ;  pro* 
bftbly  very  little, — certainly  not  in  his  doctrinal  views,  or  his  attach- 
■lent  to  ^^  the  standing  order"  of  the  churches.  As  for  singing, 
J)avenport  delighted  in  it  to  excess. 

It  is  charged  as  a  prime  fault  in  Ferris  that  he  was  certain  that 
jiot  one  in  ten  of  the  communicants  in  New  Haven  would  be  saved. 
This  was  when  the  half-way  covenant  brought  into  church-mem- 
jMrship  all  who  were  not  openly  immoral.  He  erred,  in  company 
with  Edwards,  Whitefield,  Tcfnnent,  and  Blair,  in  utterine  sucn 
AA  opinion.  The  state  of  the  churches  was  lamentable:  the  un- 
Mn verted  in  large  nutobers  were  in  the  communion  and  in  the 
jnnistry. 

Absurdly  enough,  Ferris  is  blamed  for  saying  he  should  have  a 
jbigfaer  seat  in  heaven  than  Moses, — ^an  inference  of  his,  natural 

*  Quoted  by  Dr.  Hpdg*  hmtk  ClHUBloej't  jtMonabto  ThoaghtB. 
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:if  not  just,  from  the  saying  of  the  Saviour,  that  he  that  i^  least  m 
•  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  thaa  John  the  Baptist,  thaa 
,whom  nooe  greater  had  arisen  among  the  sons  of  women.     . 

Very  likely,  had  it  been  necessanr,  the  ^^  seasonable  tfaongfat" 
would  have  occurred  to  Ghauncey  of  chargiag  the  Qoakeriam  of 
Ferris  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Davenport. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Davenport  graduated.     He-seenif 

to  have  preached  in  New  Jersey  in  the  dose  of  1787 ;  for  Phila- 

•delphia  Presbytery  gave  leave,  Mfirch  12,  1788,  to  Maidenhead 

and  Hopewell,  (Lawrence  and  Pennington,)  to  send  for  him,  and 

.also  wrote  a  leUer  for  them  to  him.     He  preferred  to  settle  st 

:8outhold,  the  oldest  town  on  Long  Island,  left  vacant  ib  1786  by 

the  removal  of  Mr.  Woolsey,  and  was  ordained  by  a  coundl, 

Oct.  26, 1788. 

He  began  to  preach  at  a  time  remarkable  for  increasing  attea- 
tion  to  personal  piety.  Tears  had  passed,  in  which  languor. ia 
ministers  and  worldliness  and  formality  in  hearers  strangely  con- 
trasted with  severe  and  extensive  previuence  of  disease  of  dreadfql 
form  and  fatal  character.  The  year  1734  was  long  remembered 
for  the  desolating  ravages  of  the  throat-distemper  among  the  young. 

There  were  some  slight  awakenings;  but  throughout  the  lAnd,m 
1737  and  '88,  there  was  a  general  decline,  like  the  sudden  dosmg- 
•in  of  winter  after  an  early  epring,  destroying — at  least  injiiring"-«- 
the  premature  vegetation. 

The  method  generally  pursued  by  those  who  mourned  over  the 
.secure  state  of  the  unconverted  was  to  preach  mueh  on  original 
.sin,  on  repentance,  and  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration. 
In  every  congregation  there  were  many,  esteemed  as  truly  pious, 
:who,  on  examinmg  and  declaring  the  reason  of  their  hope,  were 
convinced  in  their  consciences  or  pronounced  by  the  minist^  to 
have  nothing  for  their  foundation  but  sand.  Edwards*  was  oom- 
■  plained -of  for  announcing  to  some  that  he  believed  them  to  be  in 
Christ,  and  to  others  that  their  hope  was  as  the  spider's  web.  He 
.justified  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  ought  not  to  keep  back 
from  the  godly  the  satisfaction  he-ielt  in  perceiving  the  gdodnev 
of  their  state,  and  that  he  was  bound  with  all  authority  to  declare 
his  judgment  concerning  the  self-deoeiver.  To  this  practice  may 
be  traced  the  fierce,  opposition  of  some  to  the  Revival,. and- tile 
backwardness  of  many  sincere  Christians  to  countenance  the  &- 
vourers  of  such  proceedings. 

The  practice  was  exactly  suited  to  such  a  mind  as  DavMiport's, 

•and  he  pursued  it  to  extremities.     Though  voung,  such  was  the 

fervour  of  his  spirit,  bo  unworldly  was  his  li^,  that  he  was  rete- 

renoed,  and  men  rose  up  before  hun  as  befmre  the  hoary  head.    His 

examination  of  ^^the  states"  of  his  hearers  was  rigorous  and  awfal, 
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•8  though  he  were  Bitting,  as  the  refiner  and  purifier.  He  dealt 
vith  jthem  under  the  invigorating  remembranoe  that  ^4f  thou  aepa- 
rate  the  precioua  from  the  vile,  thou  shalt  be  as  my  tnouth/'  He 
magnifiea  his  office ;  and  the  people  listened,  when  he  unfolded  the 
results  of  his  inquiry,  as  though  they  were  to  hear  from  him  the  de- 
oision  of  the  Judge.  He  cafied  the  members'*'  of  his  church' of 
^hose. state  he  forpied  a  faTourable  opinion,  brethren;  the  others 
he  styled  neighbours,  and  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from  inter* 
ooorse  with  them.  Afterwards  he  forbade  ^'  neighbours"  to  come 
io  the  Lord's  table ;  and  we  may  imagine  the  distress,  excitement, 
•nd  exasperation  that  followed. 

•  At  that  time  eyerv  wind  fron)  England  came  laden  with  the 
&me  of  Whitefield.  His  great  success  awakened  ardent  desires  and 
nigh  expectations  that  America  would  receive  a  like  refreshing. 
D  Mraell  remarks,  that  they  who  live  in  an  age  of  books  cannot  esti- 
mate the  effect  produced  in  the  hall,  on  the  baron  and  his  retainers, 
by  the  tales  of  pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Land ;  and  we,  who  live  in 
n  age  of  newspapers,  are  still  less  qualified  to  in^agine  how  the 
hearts  of  the  community,  a  hundred  years  ago,  were  shaken,  as 
the  trees  of  the  wood,  by  the  reading  of  a  letter  or  the  hearing  of 
m  rumour  that  God  had  visited  his  people.  Then,  on  the  highways 
tk  traveller  waa  rarely  seen,  and  each  settlement,  like  Israel,  dwelt 
jdone.  So,  when  the  news  reached  them  of  Whitefield's  progress 
9B  an  evangelist,  or  aa  the  ang^I  in  mid-heaven,  having  the  ever- 

'  l^tine  gospel^  it  had  free  course ;  no  other  exciting  topic  divided 
vith  It  the  popular  mind;  ^'And  great  were  the  searchings  of 
heart" 

•  Another  peculiarity  of  that  time  was  the  cheapness  of  labour: 
the  divisions  of  employment  in  a  household  were  as  numerous  as 
ihe  divisions  of  a  sermon.  Xhere  was  no  hurry :  large  portions  of 
Iweekdays  were  devoted  to  family  worship,  catechising,  and  confer- 
ence. There  were  set  seasons  of  famUy  lasting;  servants  were 
mquired  to  spend  a  considerable  time  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
«nd  in  retirement  for  secret  prayer.  The  minister  rarely  visited; 
hq  came  at  stated  timefl,  and  for  hb  cooking  every  thing  was  pre* 
-pared  as  for  an  ambassador  of  the  Great  £ing  on  his  Maeter's 
business. 

At  Oysterponds,  now  Orient,  a  neighbouring  parish,  Jonathan 
iSarber  was  employed.  Bom  at  West  Sprinsfield,  Massachusetts, 
January  81.  1712,  he  graduated  at  Yale  m  17S0,  and  was  licensed 
when  about  twenty.  Having  preached  some  time  to  the  Indians  at 
Aggawam  and  Mohegan,  he  came  to  Long  Island.  Like-minded, 
•these  two  spake  often  one  to  another,  framing  great  expectations 
;£rom  the  visit  of  Whitefield  to  our  country.    An  enemy  halh  said 

♦  Tnej, 
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that  Barber  meditated  and  fasted  till  he  fainted,  and  regarded  the 
impressions  on  his  mind  as  direct  communications  from  hearen. 
In  March,  1740,'*'  Barber  visited  Southold,  and  found  his  friend 
greatly  impressed  with  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  115th  Psalm  :*— ^^  He 
will  bless  the  house  of  Israel;  he  will  bless  the  house  of  Aaron;" 
gathering  assuredly  from  thence  that  the  Lord  had  called  bnm  to 
awaken  the  ministry  and  to  blesis  them.  -  A  meeting  was  held  for 
twenty-four  hours :  as  a  matter  of  course,  opposers  became  more 
inveterate,  moderate  persons  distrusted  still  more  the  warrantable* 
ness  of  their  pastor's  proceeding,  while  his  admirers  and  the  new 
converts  were  satiated  with  good.  A  mixed  multitude  came  ool 
of  Egypt  with  Israel ;  to  them  these  unheard-of  ways  were  as  the 
com  of  heaven,  and  what  was  sorrowful  meat  to  the  wise-heatted^ 
who  trembled  for  the  ark  of  Qod,  was  to  them  as  angels'  food. 

Davenport  left  home  with  ^^  his  man,"  or,  as  Chauncey  calls  hinL 
^^his  armour-bearer."  Before  entering  East  Hampton,  they  waitea 
for  a  sign,  as  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  did  before  discover^ 
ing  themselves  to  the  Philistine  garrison.  The  sign  was  given :  be 
entered,  and  twenty  were  soon  converted.  The  late  Dr.  DatiSjf 
of  Hamilton'  College,  says,  *^  This  was  the  first  revival  in  Eayit 
Hampton ;  many  untoward  and  ever-to-be-lamented  eircumstanees 
occurr^;  vet  lasting  good  was  done,  amid  a  great  shakhig  and 
commotion. '  ^ 

Whitefield  heard,  April  28,  1740,  of  *Hwo  ministers  on  Long 
Island  whp  had  lar^e  communications  from  God,  and  had  been  in* 
strumental  in  bringmg  many  souls  to  God.  They  have  walked  in  an 
uncommon  light  of  God's  countenance  for  a  long  while  together.'* 
He  met  Davenport  early  in  May,  and  styles  hiin  ^^one  of  the  minis- 
ters whom  God  has  lately  sent  out;  a  sweet,  sealous  soul."  Davea^ 
Sort  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  was.  th^re  during  the  meeting  of  the 
ynod  of  Philadelphia :  be  joined  with  the  Tennents,  Blair^  wui 
Rowland,  in  preaching  daily  on  the  stand  on  Society  Hill.  T> 
wards  the  close  of  the  synod>  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel  Blair 
asked  for  an  ^Mnterloquitut"  or  private  session;  but  they  were  di- 
rected to  read  their  papers  in  the  face  of  a  great  assemblagOi 
They  charged,  as  characteristios  of  the  state  of  the  ministry,  unre- 
generacy,  rhariseeism,  and  opposition  to  the  work  of  (rod,  de- 
claring that  the  church  was  burdened  with  a  carnal  ministry,  and 
that  ministers  said  ^^  there  was  no  knowing  the  state  of  people's 
souls,"  because,  conscious  of  hypocrisy,  they  dreaded  discovery. 

These  things  on  the  part  of  Blair  and  Tennent  were  full  of 
power  on  the  mind  of  Davenport:  they  were  a  pattern  to  him. 

Whitefield  passed  the  summer  of  1740  in  Georvia.  At  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,' a  letter  was  put  into  his  hand :  ^^  I  could  not  bat 
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tlunk  it  was  from  one  of  the  jonng  ministers  whom  Ood  has  lately 
made  use  of  in  such  a  remarkable  manner  5n  the  east  end  of  Lons 
Island.''  It  was  from  Barber^  who  had.  come  thither  with  the  fuU 
oonviotion  that  he  should  see  him.  Whitefield  took  sweet  counsel 
witb  him,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Orphan-House :  this 
ooeaffioned  a  bitter  outcry  against  him,  as  an  upholder  of -QuakeriiA 
delusions  and  enthusiastic  courses. 

Davenport  spent  the  summer  at  Southold.  In  the  fall  he  wrote 
to  his  mother  that,  twenty  of  his  people  had'  been  converted  in 
about  two  months ;  in  almost  all,  the  work  of  conviction  seemed 
very  clear.  He  preached  for  a  season  at  Baskingridge,  in  the  ab« 
senoe  of  Gross,  the  pastor,  amid  an  awakening  of  extraordinary 
extent  and  power.  In  accompanying  Whitefield  to  Philadelphia, 
m  November,  he  twice  narrowly  escaped  drowning  in  the  swollen 
•reeks :  he  returned,  after  a  few  days,  to  New  Brunswick,  to  remain 
thefe  a  portion  of  the  time  which  Tennent  spent  on  Long  Island, 
in  his  way  to  New  England.  Whitefield  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the 
Lord  Was  with  him,  adding,  ^^  Shortly,  I  believe,  you  will  evaii« 
gelise." 

l%e  winter  he  probably  spent  in  his  own  parish,  where  the  pass* 
iBff  labours  of  Tennent  were  fruitful  of  good. 

in  July,  1741,  Davenport  went  into  Connecticut  ^^to  draw  the 
lingering  battle  on;"  and  his  high  reputation  gave  him- a  signal  ad* 
vantage.  He  was  no  stranger,  but  sprung  from  one  of  the  most 
honourable  families  in  the  colony.  Whitefield*  said  of  him,  h^ 
knew  no  man  keep  so  close  a  walk  with  Gk)d.  Tennent  said,  h6 
was  one  of  the  most  heavenly  men  he  ever  knew.  Fomeroy  said, 
te-went  far  beyond  Whitefield  for  heavenly  communion  and  fellow* 
ikip.  Parsons  said,  in  1742,  no  man  he  had  seen  lived  so  near  to 
God  and  had  his  conversation  so  much  in  heaven.  ^^  I  greatly  loved 
hisli  for  his  piety."     . 

•  At  Stonington,  one  hundred  were  awakened  by  his  first  sermon. 
'  He  came  to  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  accompanied  by  the  people 
iA  solemn  procession,  singing  as  they  weritc  He  preaohed  from  John 
V.  40:— *^  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  may  have  life."  It  was 
plaint  and  awakening,  but  not  extraordinary ;  yet  there  was  a  cry 
all  over  the  house  from  conviction  of  sin.  Twenty  of  the.Niantic 
Indians  were  converted  under  his  preaching  at  Bast  Lyme:  ^^he 
Iras  a  rreat  blessing  to  many  souls  of  that  tribe,  and  of  the  Mohe- 
ganv     He  was  eminently  blessed  in  inclining  them  to  receive  reli- 

g'ous  instruction,  all  the  great  pains  taken  hy  others  having  been 
uitless.^' 
•'  Ooming  to  Branford  of  a  Saturday,  the  pastor,  Philemon  Rob- 
bins,  asked  Urn  to  preach.     On  their  way  to  meeting  on  Salbe^ 
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be  proposed  to  sing  as  they  went;  but,  though  Bobbins  objected, iji 
snog.  He  preached  well:  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  sendee  h^ 
asked  ^^his  man*'  to  pray,  '^but  not  with  my  consent  or  Kkingi" 
says  Mr.  Bobbins.  Yet,  for  **'  improving"  Davenport,  on  this  oeoh 
sion,  he  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  awioyancee  tkcm  the  Nm 
Haven  Association  for  years.  The  Patent-Office  contains  no  sneeir* 
men  of  Yankee  ingenuity  equal  to  that  exhibited  by  that  body  ia 
their  devices  and  machinations  to  ruin  him. 

At  New  Hanren,  he  came  in  conflict  with  the  pastCHr,  Mr.Noyei^ 
who  refused  to  submit  to  his  examination ;  -  but  his  ^reaching  power? 
fully  influenced  Brainerd,  and  probably  Buell  ana  oAer  studeatsi 
Brainerd  destroyed  that  portion  of  his  diary  in  which  be  had  m^ 
tei?ed  ^'  the  irregular  heats"  to  which  he  then  gave  way. 

At  Saybrook,  the  Bev.  Wm.  Hart,  his  classmate,  deelined  a4* 
mitting  him  to  his  pidpit,  because  of  his  censures  of  the  staadiof 
ministry.  Davenport  warned  the  people  of  the  dangelr  of  hearing 
unconverted  preachers,  as  Tennent  had  done  in  his  yottinghaw 
Sermon.  ^^Iruth  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  godless  man  was  a| 
injurious  as  water  flowing  from  a  poisoned  trough ;"  and,  aa  they 
claimed  that  the  signs  of  unregeneracy  were  conspieuous,  all  were 
ffuilty  of  self-murder  on  their  own  souls  who  did  not  forsake  tM 
hearing  of  them  as  enemies  of  the  cross.  ^^I  see  not|"  said  Ten- 
nent, ^^how«ny  that  fear  6od  can.  sit  contented}y -mider  the  minisr 
trations  of  opposers  without  becoming  accessory  to  their  orimsjNi 

Eilt."  Samuel  Blair  said  to  the  synod,'*'  ^^  Unless  we  can  see 
peful,  encouraging  signs  of  a  work  of  Qod*B  converting  gracs 
amonc  ministers,  we  shall  find  ourselves  boiind  in  duty  to  ojor  g)or 
rious  Lord,  to  answer  the  invitations  and  desires  of*  a  j^ple  groan- 
ing under  the  oppression  of  a  dead,  unfaithful  ministry,  by  going 
to  preach  to  them  wherever  they  are*  Let  those  who  live  under 
the  ministry  of  dead  men,  whether  they  havje  the  form  of  religion 
or  not,  repan"  to  the  living."  Tennent  said  it ;  Davenport  echoed  it 
He  probably  passed  the  winter  with  his  people.  Neither  his 
friends  nor  his  opponents  were  idle.  Burr  wrote  from  Newark,  \^ 
Bellamy,  Jan.  18,  1741-2,t  ^'I  can  join  with  yon  in  expreeaing 
a  very  great  value  for  that  eminent  man  of  .God,  Mr.  Davenport 
But  I  dare  not  justify  all  his  conduct,  nor  can  I  see  throudli  it  Oar 
dear  brother,  Mr,  Edwards,  tells  me  in  a  letter,  he  thinks  he  docs 
more  towards  giving  Satan  and  other  opposers  an  advanta^  agaiasi 
the  work  than  any  one  person.  My  dear  brother,  if  km  oondnet 
•be  right,  why  do  you  not  imitate  him  ?  I  believe  you  don't  tee  voor 
way  clear  to  do  so  in  all  things.  I  would  ask  you,  what  jron  think 
-of  nis  preaching : — ^whether  it  was  well  calculated  to  do  good  to 

•mankind  in  general  ?    But  I  feel  no  heart  to  speak  aboat  these 

■ 

*  .<)aated:lij  Dr.  fiMge.  t  printed  in  Ntw  York^ObMnrvr. 


things.  I  have  more  reason  to  oomplain  of  my  own  doadness  than 
vf  others'  impmdences.  Bat,  my  dear  brother,  as  the  Lord  has 
given  you  snch  clear  discoveries  of  his  love,  I  hope  you  will  appear 
open  and  bold  for  him  against  all  opposeris,  and  also  withstand 
Feier  to  the  face  when  he  is  to  be  blamed." 

(A  law'*'  waa  passed  in  Connecticut,  in  May,  1742,  such  as  Queen 
Xlisabeth  might  have  sanctioned  and  Sacheverell  2iq)plaad6d.  If  any 
minister  preaehed  without  express  invitation  in  a  parish  not  under 
^tis  «are,  be  was  denied -his  sakrv  for  a  year ;  and  the  ministers  who 
liceiised  a  candidate,  or  counselled  a  congregation,  not  under  their 
particular  association,  were  ako  deprived. of  their  support.  No 
Iftinister- could  draw  his  salary  till  he  had  a  certificate  of  the  clerk 
0f  'his  parish  that  he  had  not  been  complained  of  in  either  of  these 
things.  Ministers  of  the  colony,  preaching  out  of  their  own  parish, 
JM  a  place  without  the  consent  of  the  pastor  and  a  majority  of  the 
people*  there,  were  bound  over,  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  hundred 
poQiids,  not  to  offend  again :  persons  not  inhabitants  of  the  colony, 
Tiolating  the  statute,  were  to  be  carried  out  of  the  land  as  vagrants. 
She  law  allowing  ^^  sober  dissenters  from  the  standing  order"  to 
fytm  congregations  was  repealed. 

Davenport  was  seised  in  May,  at  Bipton,  with  Pomeroy,  of  He» 
Jhfon,  having  met  there  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mills,  the  pastor,  who 
favoured  the  revival  and  was  blessed  in  his  labours.  The  ne^irs* 
papers  state  that  in  June,  1742,  Captain  Blackleach  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Jkdams,  both  of  Stratford,  complained  to  the  General  Court  of  the 
llisorders  to  be  apprehended  from  the  great  crowds  gathered  by 
Davenport,  and  that  thereupon  he  was  taken  up.  They  were  car- 
tied  to  Hartford,  charged  with  having  exhorted  people  to  set  the 
Iftw  at  defiance.  On  the  way  Davenport  exhorted,  and,  having  been 
#iamined  by  the  General  Court,  was  imprisoned,  and  sang  all 
iiight. .  'Edwardst  wrote  to  a  friend,  March  9,  1741,  that  the  work 
iiraa  wonderfully  breaking  out  at  Hartford.  There  was  a  great 
OTOwd  and  tumult,  as  though  Herod  stretched  forth  his  hands  a 
aeoond  time  to  vex  certain  of  the  church,  and  to  kill  James.  To 
ihe  honour  of  Hartford  be  it  told  that  such  a  sense  of  the  horrid 
ttjustioe  of  the  law  was  displayed,  that  the  craven  legislature 
called  out  forty  men  to  mount  ffuard  for  their  protection.  The 
expression  of  public  sentiment  had  its  effect ;  and,  assuming  that  he 
was  disturbed  in  the  rational  faculties  of  his  mind,  the  legislature 
^nve/ed  him  to  his  settled  abode  on  the  island. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Massachusetts,  but  was  not  countenanced 
by  the  ministers  of  Boston.  He  withdrew  from  the  communion  on 
n&e  Lord's  day,. at  Charlestown,  apprehending  the  minister  to  be 
unconverted.     He  appeared  before  the  Association,  ^^and  in  a  free 


tfi" 
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and  ready  manner  gaVe  ns  sncli  an  account  of  the  manner  of  God'f 
work  upon  him  from  his  earlj  days,  and  his  effectual  calling  in  riper 
years,  as  that  he  appeared  to  us  a  man  truly  pious."'*'  They  issued 
a  declaration  expressive  of  their  disapprobation  of  his  course.  He 
immediately  denounced  them  as  the  prophets  of  Ahab's  court.  This 
was  saying  scarcely  more  than  he  had  heard  Gilbert  Tennent  say 
in  the  Synod  of  1740,  when  Dickinson  propose<^  to  refer  the  coin 
troversy  about  the  reception  of  candidates' to  the  Boston  ministers  :— 
^^  The  most  of  them  are  dead  formalists,  if  they  have  even  got  lo 
far  as  that." 

At  this  time  the  Presbytery  of  Boston  met  in  the  French  meel^ 
ing-house  in  that  city,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Ber. 
Jonn  Caldwell,  on  the  False  Prophets,  just  after  DavenporC  had 
concluded  '^a  warm,  stirring  exhortation"t  ^^^  ^^^  ^V^^  ^^-  Cald- 
well's sermon  was  printed:  it  was  sharp  and  biting,  placing  extracts 
from  Whitefield*s  and  Tennent's  writings,  as  illustrative  of  the  apes* 
tolic  descriptions  of  false  prophets,-^with  a  frequent  reference  te 
Davenport's  methods. 

He  was  taken  by  the  sheriff,  and  was  desired  te  give  bends  for 
his  good  behaviour;  he  was  kindly  treated  at  the  sheriff's  house 
till  evening,  when,  refusing  to  procure  bail',  he  was  sent  to  JaO.  * 

The  grand  jury  presented  Davenport  as  a  defamer  of  the  minis- 
try :  he  was  treated  as  insane,  and  carried  to  his  home. 

In  October  a  council^  was  held  at  Southold,  at  the  instance  of 
his  dissatisfied  and  neglected  people :  he  was  censured,  bdt  not  dis- 
missed. In  March,  1743,  he  went  to  New  London,  and  organised 
a  separate  church,  his  followers  making  a  bonfire  of  the  religious 
books  and  the  clothes  he  condemned.  Among  the  books  were  soma 
of  Flavel's,  the  sermons  of  Fish,  of  Groton,  and,  as  Chaunoev 
jocosely  mentions,  the  famous  sermon  of  Parsons,  of  Lvme.  He 
adds,  that  Davenport  contributed||  a  pair  of  plush  breeches,  in  the 
heat  of  hb  zeal,  and  that,  for  the  want  of  them,  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  the  house.  Will  it  be  credited,  that  he  attributes  the  sickness 
which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  to  his  cross  immorality  T  He  does 
so,  without  giving  the  name  of  ^^his  mtelligencer."  Dr.  Cutlerf 
wrote  to  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  that  Chauncey  might  have  put  many 
more  and  worse  things  among  his  seasonable  thoughts,  ha!d  not  the 
^Uimid  pastors,"  who  were  ^^his  intelligencers,*' declined  to  have 
their  statements  published. 

*  DeoUration  of  Boston  MinlsterB,  Augoit  12,  1742. 

t  Thatcher's  Diary :  quoted  by  Tracy.  J  Tracy. 

II  The  newispapers  all  expressly atatto  that  the  apparel  was  not  burnt!  *'  eath  hM 
went  away  in  itti  own  feathers." 

{  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes.  He  attribates  the  rilest  profligacy  and  green- 
ness of  gain  to  Tennent  and  Whitefleld.  I>ecency  forbids  the  printing  of  hii 
oalamny. 
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He  ynu  nek :  ^'  I  had  the  lone  fever  and  the  cankerjr  hnmoor 
raging  at  once,  and  was  lame  with  inflammatory  ulcerations :  my 
apmt  was  void  of  inward  peace,  laying'  the  greatest  stress  on  exter- 
nals, and  neglecting  the  heart ;  I  was  full  of  impatience,  pride, 
and  arrogance/'  His  tfafferinffs  were  extreme:  ^^his  leg  was  sore 
and  swollen  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  and  for  much  of  the  time 
the  sore  ran  day  and  night." 

While  thus  laid  aside,  his  brother-in-law,  Wheelock,  with  the 
excellent  Solomon  William3,  of  Lebanon,  addressed  two  letter^  to 
him.  A  great  change  took  place  in  him^  and  he  passed  over  into 
New  Jersey,  a  man  of  another  spirit,  to  visit  the  places  where  he 
first  made  proof  of  his  ministry.  In  October,  the  copgregations 
of  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell  asked  leave  of  New  Brunswick  Pres- 
bytery to  employ  him  with  a  view  to  his  settlement.  The  presby- 
tery were  pleased  to  hear  him  express  ^'his  conviction  of,  and 
homiliation  for,'  some  things  de  had  been  faulty  in ;  but  there  were 
other  things  which  he  approved  of,  but  they  could  not.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  encourage  the  people  to  make  out  a  call ;  biit,  inas- 
much as  God  had  begun  to  show  him  his  mistakes,  they  were  willing 
to  use  all  means  to  obtain  so  desirable  an  end,"  and  gave  the  peo- 
ple liberty  to  *\  improve"  him  till  the  second  Wednesday  pf  May. 
xhey  referred  the  matter  to  the  conjunct  presbytery  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia. 

''By 'the  ^ntle  and  labortous  endeavours  of  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Hr.  nheelock,"  says  Dr.  Trumbull,  ''he  was  brought  to  a  deep, 
humiliating,  and  penitent  sense  of  his  errors,  and  of  the  false  spirit 
under  which  he  had  acted."  He  published,  July  28,  1744,  a  most 
ample  retraction  of  his  errors  in  denouncing  ministers,  and  exhort- 
ing the  people  to  forsake  them,  making  impulses  a  rule  of  conduct, 
encouraging  lay-exhorters,  and  singing  in  the  streets ;  praying  that 
God  would  ^uard  him  against  such  errors,  and  stop  the  progress 
of  those  he  had  corrupted  by  word  and  example. 

He  also  published  a  letter  written  to  Barber,  from  Maidenhead, 
risjoicing  in  hearing  from  him  of  the  revival  at  the  Orphan-House 
m  Georgia,  and  lamenting  "  the  awful  affair  of  the  clothes  and  the 
books."  These  publications  metwitli  much  contempt,  "as  though 
his  change  in 'some  few  things  would  cover  the  numerous  evil  prac- 
tices of  his  party,  or  undo  the  mischief  they  and  he  had  done." 

Not  through  the  press  only,  but  by  personal  acknowledgments, 
did  he  strive  to  repair  the  breach  he  had  made.  A  great  separa- 
tion had  occurred  through  him  from  the  church  of  Stonington,  and 
on  his  recantation  he  came  there,  "not  to  be  adored,  but  to  be 
denounced  difi  dead  and  worldly."  "  He  came,""*"  says  Mr.  Fish, 
'A  with  such  a  mild,  meek,  pleasant,  and  humble  spirit,  broken  and 

*  Quoted  hj  Dr.  Hodgii. 
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eontrite,  as  I  scarce  ever  saw  excelled  or  equalled.  He  owned  Us 
fault  in  private,  and  in  a  most  GbLri^tian  manner  asked  forgiveneis 
of  some  ministers  he  had  treated  amiss,  and  in  a  large  aaaemblj 
publicly  retracted  his  errors  and  mistakes. '^^ 

His  friends  who  had  mourned  over  his  extravagance  and  virolenoe 
recognised  the  hand  of  God  in  his  repentance.  Mrs.  Hoorhesd 
represents  him  as  visited  on  his  bed  by  angels  :^— 

<*  The  heralds  rise  and  toaoh  him  with  their  winge; 
Now  in  his  breast  a  hoi  J  shflAie  there  springs; 
He  starts  with  rosj  bkishea  in  his.fhee, 
And,  weeping,  sweetlj  sings  to  sorereign  graoeb'* 

His  friends,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Allen  and  the  ^Rer.  ^Hmothy 
Symmes,  seem,  as  well  as  Barber,  to  have  seen  their  errors :  the  two 
former  found  no  place  in  New  England,  and  came  into  New  Jersey. 

Davenport  became  a  member  of  New  Brunswick  Presb^ter^, 
Sept.  22,  1746,  having  phrobably  for  some  time  been  preaching  m 
their  bounds.  They  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  unite  the  Old 
and  New  Side  congregations  in  Hopewell ;  but,  at  the  )ime  amxMnted^ 
they  did  not  attempt  it,  seeing  the  way  not  at  all  clear.  JJi  1748, 
he  joined  New  York  Presbytery,  with  a  view  to  settle  at  Connecti- 
cut Farms,  near  Elizabethtown.  Having  recovered  his  health,  ha 
spent  two  months,  in  the  summer  of  1750,  in  Virginia.  Davies 
speaks  highly  of  his  labours,  and  the  success  of  ^^  that  pious  Enoch;" 
he  was  strongly  urged  to  settle,  and  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  the 
matter  was  broken  off.  The  winter  of  1750-1,  he  spent  at  Cape 
May,  '*  with  little  or  no  success,  eroept  on  the  last  day."  In  C)cto- 
ber,  1758,  he  was  called  to  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell,  but,  on  the 
day  of  installation,  the  people  were  found  so  negligent  that  the 
committee  could  not  proceed.  On  their  representmg  their  sorrow 
for  their  fault  to  the  presbytery,  he  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
installed,  Oct.  27, 1754.  He  was  moderatpr  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York  that  year,  and  preached  the  opening  sermon  the  next  iall 
from  2  Cor.  iv.  1.  It  was  printed  in  Philadelphia  at  ^^  the  newest 
printing-office,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jersey  market,^'  with  the 
title  "The  Faithful  Minister  Encouraged."* 

His  stay  at  Hopewell  was  harassed  by  a  number  asking  leave  of 
presbytery  to  join  adjacent  congregations,  and,  in  1757,  a  petition 
was  presented  for  his  removal.  He  died  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  and,  with  his  wife,  was  buried  in  the  New-Light  graveyard, 
about  a  mile  from  Pennington,  towards  the  Delaware. 

*  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Treat  prefixed  a  commendation.  <*Let  not  the  pioof 
author  be  offended  with  oar  freedom  in  Baying  that  his  Hfe  adds  weight' to  this  dj»- 
ctourse,  for  the  latter  is  but  a  copy  of  the  fonser.  Nor  sho«ld  it  be  forgotteii  that 
the  gracious  God  gare  manifest  tokens  of  his  special  presence  when  this  discoont 
was  deliTered ;  not  only  the  speaker,  but  divers  of  the  hearers,  both  ministers  and 
people,  being  solemnly  affected.'/ 
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-'^  He  left  a  son  a  few  yeara  old,  who  graduated  at  Naasan  HaH 
in  17*69 ;  he  studied  theology  with  Buell  and  Bellamy,  and  was 
ordained,  by  SuJBblk  Presbytery,  pastor  of  Mattituck,  Long  Island, 
June  4,  1775.  He  was  among  the  first  on  the  island  to  restrict 
b^tism  to  the  children  of  communicants.  Subsequently,  be  was 
aeltled  at  Bedford,  New  York,  and  Deerfield,  New  Jersey,  and 

rt  the  dose  of  his  life  as  a  missionary  in  Western  New  York^ 
^    g  at  Lysander,  in  1820,  an  amiable  and  excellent  man. 

Davenport*  boui;ht  a  little  white  girl  from  a  party  of  strolling 
Indians,  for  a  bottle  of  rum ;  she  knew  neither  her  parents  nor  her 
birthpls[oe.  He  named  her  Deliverance  Padne,  and  reared  her  as 
his  own  child.  She  married,  and  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and 
was.the  mother  of  the  Rev.  William  Paisley. 
'  Of  the  extravagancies  charged  on  him,  many  are  plainly  untrue, 
doming,  from  scoffers  and  worldly-wise  men,  to  whom  the  great 
truths  of  Christ's  redemption  were  far  more  odious  than  any  error 
into  which  Davenport  fell.  If  he  had  been  the,  only  one  assailed, 
we  might  receive  die  testimony  of  Chauncey  and  his  intelligencers; 
^nt  when  we  know  that  Pomerov  was  carried  to  prison,  and  deprived 
of  his  salary  for  a  year ;  that  Allen  and  Bobbins  were  accused  and 
condemned  on  frivolous  pretexts ;  that  throi^  ministers  were  sus- 
pended for  ordaining  Lee  at  Salisbury;  that  denunciations  fell  like 
nail  on  Whitefield,  and  that  Buell  and  Bridnerd  were  held,  up  as 
■^rollers  and  fanatics  whom  it  was  not  allowable  to  improve ;  that 
Pomeroy,  Buell,  Davenport,  Moorhead,  Blair,  Croswell,  and  Row- 
land were  classed  as  '^common  railers,"  ^'nuen  whom  the  Devil'^ 
drives  into  the  ministry;  that  Dr.  Cutler  speaks  with  equal  dislike 
of  Dr.  Cooper,  Rodgers  of  Ipswich,  Tennent,  and  Buell,  styling 
Davenport  a  nonpareil,  and  lamenting  that  the  enthusiasm  is  still 
(1743)  breaking  Out,  and  that  Finley  was  twice  carried  out  of  Con- 
necticut as  a  vagrant,— it  seems  reasonable  to  doubt,  whether 
Davenport  may  not  have  been  greatly  slandered. 

Who  does  not  reject,  with  equal  scorn,  Chauncey *s  assault  on 
Davenport's  moral  character,  and  Cutler's  insinuation  that  White- 
field  and  Tennent  embezzled  what  was  collected  for  the  poor,  and 
repeated  the  enormities  of  Hophni  and  Phineas  aX  the  door  of  the 
taDernacle? 

Davenport  was  not  an  eloquent  orator,  moving,  by  dramatic 
ikill,  his  audience  as  though  they  heard  the  groans  of  Him  who 
died  on  Calvary.  In  preaching,  he  exhausted  himself:  his  con- 
tortions of  face  and  body  probably  grew  otit  of  his  acute  suffer- 
ings. His  strange,  singing  tone  in  speaking  was  imitated  and 
perpetuated  for  half  a  century  among  "the  Strict  Congrega- 
tionaiists"  at  the  East  and  the  "  Separate  Baptists"  at  the  South. 

Ml  .■      '     ■'        ■■■■  ■■  ■  ■    .    I       ,  * 

*  Dr.  Foote :  Sketches  of  Nortilk  Cefoliiia. 


M4  JAKIS  DAVENPOST. 

Mrs.  Moorhead"*"   describes  the  dosing  part  of  kia  puMio  ae^ 
vices: — 

"  The  Mcred  man  is  to  the  shade  eeiwr^'d, 
On  camomile  hie  aching  templet  laid." 

Among  other  accusations  laid  against  the  New  Lights  was,  that 
they  /preached  extempore.  Croswell  knew  only  two  who  did  so, 
even  occasionally, — Whitefield  and  Davenport;  and  ^^well  thej 
might,  for  their  minds  were  perpetually  in  heaven." 

Singing  in  the  streets  was  *^  an  enthusiastic  foolery'*  in  the  eyes 
of  Tennent,  as  well  as  of  Dickinson.  It  was  then  not  at  all  com* 
mon  to  sing  hymns  in  public  worship,  even  in  New  EnglancL 
Twof  from  nis  pen  were  printed, — ^^Thanksgiving  for  Peace  of 
Conscience"  and  "  For  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost," — and  are  fidly 
equal  to  most  religious  poems. 

He  was  the  constant  correspondent  of  Jonathan  Edwards;  and 
he,  writing  to  his  Scottish  friends,  frequently  transcribes  the  tidings 
he  had  sent  of  the  work  of  grace,  as  it  appeared  from  tim®  to 
time.  To  these  notices  we  are  indebted  for  several  interesting 
glimpses  of  our  ministers  and  churches  at  that  day.  He  was  also 
a  valued  correspondent  of  Samuel  Davied  and  of  Bellamy. 

Bostwick,  in  his  sermon  at  the  union  of  the  synods  m  May, 
1758,  said,  ^  The  last  year,  in  particular  with  regard  to  minist«rS| 
may  be  called  the  dying  year,  in  which  the  God  of  heaven  hM 
smittei)  the  church  in  these  parts  with  repeated  strokes  of  sore 

*  Lines,  in  Harrard  College  Library, 
t  Hanrard  College  Library : — 

'*  This  is  my  SaTioar'a  legacy, 
Confirmed  by  his  decease : — 
Te  shall  haTe  trouble  in  the  woiid ; 
In  me  ye  shall  haTe  peace. 

«<  And  so  it  is :  the  world  doth  rage, 
Bat  peace  in  me  doth  reign. 
And  while  the  Lord  maintains  the  fij^t 
Their  battles  are  in  vain, 

«« The  bamSng  bash  was  not  consomed 
While  Ood  remained  there ; 
The  three,  when  Christ  did  make  the  fouzth, 
Foand  fire  as  meek  as  air.  '' 

*<  So  is  my  memory  stufft  with  sin 
Enough  to  make  a  hell ; 
And  yet  my  conscience  is  not  scorch'd, 
For  Ood  in  me  doth  dwelL 

«  My  Ood,  my  reconciled  God,  * 

Creator  <^  my  peace, 
Thee  will  I  lore,  and  praise,  and  sing, 
Till  life  and  breath  shall  cease.*' 


:.W6»vemefit  in^ft  cIom  and  awfe)  ^oeeseioii.  '  Sc^ee  had  ire  tiine 

to  dry  our  weeping  eyes  for  the-  loss  of  one  of  eminent  character 

'•ad  usefulnese,  (Biurr,^  but  the  streams  of  grief  were  called  to  flow 

«down  afresh,  for  the  loss  ef  another,  (Davenport,)  whose  leal  for 

God  and  the  ponversion  of  men  was  scarce  to  be  paralleled.     And 

2t^  for  all  this,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  not  turned  away,  but 
\  haim  was  soon  lifted  up  again,  and,  with  a  dreadful  aim  and  re- 
ftfistless  stroke,  has  brought  down  to  the  dust  perhaps  the  greatest 
pillar  in  this  part  of  Zion*B  huildings,  (Edwards.)  Oh,  how  does 
the  wJhole  fabric  shake  and  totter  I  and  what  a  gloomy  aspect  do 
these  providences  wear !  as  if  God,  by  calling  home  his  am- 
(bass^dors,  were  about  to  quit  the  .affiur*  of  negotiating  peace 
MWith  mankind  any  more." 


DANIEL  LAWRENCE 

Was  bom  on  Long  Island  in  1718,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
blacksmith.  He  studied  i^t  the  Log  College,  and  was  taken  on 
trials  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  September  11,  1744,  and 
was  licensed  at  Philadelphia,  May  28, 1745. 
'>  The  original  organization  at  Newtown,  in  Buidur  county,  seems 
lie  have  died  away;  for  Bea4^y  was  eent,  in  the  spring  of  174&,  to 
r'*  settle  a  church  there.- '>  In  .tiie  £&11,  Newtown  and  Bensalem 
.aeked  for  Lawrence ;  so  did  Upper  and  Xower  Bethlehem,  and 
f  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead.  At  the  requeet  of  the  Forks  of 
•Delaware,,  he  was  sent,  May  24,  1746,  to  supply  them  for  a  year, 
.with  a  view  to.£ettlemeat;  and,  in  Oct6h^,  a  call  was  presented 
to  him.  iSe  was  ordained,  April  2,  1747,  and  installed  on  the 
itliird  Sabbath  in  June*  .  Treat,  of  Abingdon,  presided  and 
.preached. 

The  Forks  North  and  the  Forks  West  had  been  favoured  with  a 
portion  of  Brainerd's  labours,  and  were  by  &o  means  an  unpro- 
jnising  field,  having  many  •excellent  pious  families.  But-  it  was  a 
.laborious  field,-*^a  wide,  dreary,  uninhabited  tract  of  fifteen 
jniles  lying  between  the  two  meedng-houses.  Lawrence  was  not 
robust;  and,  for  his  health,  he  was  directed  to  spend  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1751  at  Cape  May,  then  in  very  necessitous  cir- 
caam9tance8.     Chesnut  supplied  the  Forks  in  his  absence. 

His  health  still  continuing  feeble,  and  there  being  no  prospect 
-of  his  being  able  to  fulfil  his  pastoral  office  in  the  Forks,  he  was 
dismissed.  He  removed  to  Cape  May.  This  was  one  of  our 
oldest  congregations,  and  was  amoE^  the  first  that  had  a  past  or, 
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and  then  remained  vacant  nearly  thirty  years.  The  Rttrival  wis 
felt  therje,  bnt  the  congregation  was  ^eble  in  nnmbers-  and  re- 
sources. Beatty  risited  the  people,  and  laid  before  the  synod 
theur  distressed  state.  Davenport  passed  some-  time  there,  but 
with  no  effect  till  the  last  Sabbath.  Lawrence  was  called ;  but  i 
long  delay  occurred  before  his  installation,  which  was  not  tOl  June 
20,  1754.  Of  his  ministry  little  is  known.  The  records  mention 
him  as  a  frequent  supply  of  Forks,  and  as  going  to  preach,  in 
1765,  at  *'  New  England  over  the  mountains." 

A  meeting-house  was  btiilt  in  1762,  the  frame  6f  which  re- 
mained in  use  till  1824.       * 

"  It  appears*  to  be  my  duty,  considering  the  relict  of  ray  oM 
disorder,  to  take  and  use  the  counsel  which,  I  have  heard,  the 
Bev.  Samuel  Blair  gave,  not  long  before  his  exit,  to  the  Rev. 
John  Rodgers : — in  preaching,  to  speak  low,  to  speak  slow,  and  to 
be  short." 

Hedied.Aprill3,  1766. 


SAMUEL    SACKETT 


Was  a  nativef  of  Newtown,  Long  ^Island,  and  was  married, 
April  6,  1732,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hazard,  an 
elder  in  New  York.  He  was  probably  engaged  in  business  ih 
West  Chester  county,  ^ewYork;  and  having,- during  the  Revival, 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  he  was  taken  on 
trials  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  August  8,  1741.  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  at  which  he  was  lieensed  are  not  recorded 
He  was  ordained  October  18. 

In  May,  he  was  sent  to  the  Highlands,  to  WbitO'  Plains,  to 
Cronpond,  in  West  Chester  county,  and  to  Cortland  Manor. 
Cronpond  (Crumpond)  is  now  Yorktown,  and  Cortland  Manor  is 
PeekskiiL  The  old  advertisements -all  name  the  locality  John 
Peek's  Kill  He  was  installed,  October  12,  1743,  at  Bedford, 
and  was  directed  again  to  visit  the  Highlands.  He  was  sent  as  a 
supply  to  the  Presbyterian  Society  in  Milford,  Connecticut,  and 
preached  there. 

Crumpond  obtained,  May  19, 1747,  the  half  of  his  time, — ^Bed- 
ford being  weakened  by  the  Separates.  He  was  charged  with  the 
occasional  supply  of  Salem  and  Cortland  Manor.|     In  December, 


*  MS.  note  to  hia  Sermons,  in  the  hxads  of  his  detMnduits. 
Riker*B  Ilistorv  of  Newtown.  , 

flamael  Bayard  adTertises,  in  1788,  that  thirty  or  forty  naw  aatflemaBts  had 
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1749,  he  Vab  Released  from  the  care  of  Ommpond.      Daven- 

£ort*  wrote  to  Edwards,  April  9,  1751,  "  Mr.  Sackett  has  lately 
een  favoured  with  peculiar  success  in  reducing  {bringing  back)  a 
number  drawn  away  and  iiifected  by  the  Separates;  and  some 
endeavours  that  I  have  since  used  with  him  have  been,  I  trust,  not 
altogether  in  vain.  At  Bedford  there  was  something  considerable 
of  an  awakening." 

In  1751,  he  is  reported  as  a  member  of  Long  Island  Presby- 
tfery,-^— the  newly-erected  Presbytery  of  Suffolk  bemg  sometimes  so 
styled*  inadvertently  by  the  synod's  clerk.  His  field*  of  labour 
lay,  from  the  outset,  in  the  natural  and  long-established  bounds 
of  New  York  Presbyterv ;  but  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick 
was  selected  by  him  and  his  Congregations,  as  more  congenial  and 
embracing  more  decidedly  the  cause  of  Whitefield  and  of  the  op^ 
pressed  churches  in -Connecticut.  The  Presbytery  of  New  York 
rejoiced  in  the  Revival,  but  disapproved  of  the  misgiiided  doings 
of  those  who  seemed  most  successful  in  promoting  the  Awakening. 
8ackett  very  naturally  passed  it  by,  to  seek  the  fellowship  of  meik 
more  decided  and  vehement,-— of  men  prompt  to  succour  the 
struggling  minorities  that,  like  shipwrecked  wretches  in  Nova 
ZemcTa,  dreaded  to  be  borne  down  or  congealed  into  lifeless 
rigidity  by  the  ecclesiastical  icebergs  towefing  in  appalling  majesty 
around  them. 

When  Suffolk  Presbytery  applied  to  be  received  by  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  they  asked  that  some  of  its  members  might  be 
joined  to  them ;  and  Sackett  met  with  them,  May  22,  1751.  He 
resigned  the  care  of  Bedford,  April  4,  1753,  the  affections  of  the 
people  being  alienated  from  him.  His  change  of  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  baptism,  and  adopting  the  views  of  Edwards  and  Bel- 
lamy, had  much  to  do  in  unsettling  him.  Those,  to  whom  he 
denied  baptism  for  their  children  refused  to  contribute  to  his  sup- 
port :  the  presbytery  assured  them  that  they  were  bound  to  pay. 

He  was  called  by  the  Presbyterian  Society,  of  Hanover,  in  Cort- 
land Manor,  immediately  on  leaving  Bedford,  and  settled  there. 
He  rarely  attended  any  meeting  of  presbytery.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  Hanover,  April  1,  1760,  and  is  said,  in  Bolton*s 
History  of  West  Chester,  to  have  been  installed  at  Crumpond  the 
fiext  year.  The  people  of  Hanover,  however,  solicited  his  retuniy 
October  27j  1760.  The  Church  missionary  there  immediately 
wrote  to  England  that  the  New-Light  preacher  had  left  the 
town. 

The  congregation  of  Grumpondf  was  formed  in  1738  or  '89. 

»  *  • 

1  ■■  ■     I  ,  m      ^  I.I 

been  laid  out  in  Cortland  Manor  in  farmfl,  of  one  hundred  and  seTonty-fiTe  and'  two 
hundred  aerea.  ^    . 

*  Edwards's  Life. 

t  Bolton's  West  Chester  County:  oalled  sometimes  CnuAp  Ponds.  -  -* 


The  land  for  the  meeting-house  was  givon  January  3,  1739.  The 
church  was  burned  bj  the  American  troops  in  July,  1779,  to  pra- 
vent  it  from  being  converted  by  the  British  to  their  use.  Con* 
gross  passed  a  vote  to  pay  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  property  destroyed :  the  payment  is  yet  to  be  madot 

When  Dutchess  rresbytery  was  formed,  he  was  annexed  to  |t^ 
In  1768,  he  declined  their  jurisdiction.  A  committee,  by  direc* 
iion  of  the  synod,  *  met  at  Bedford,  and.  .settled  the  difference. 
Their  proceeding  were  approved  of,  except  their  having  tra^ 
ferred  him  to  New  York  Presbytery.  He  acquiesced  in  &e  de- 
cision, and  was  allowed  to  join  New  York  Presbytery ;  but,  not 
lonjr  after,  he  sought  a  reunion  with  Dutchess  Presbytery. 

He  died  at  Yorktown,  June  5,  1784.  Bis  tomb  bears  record 
that  he  was  judicious,  faithful,  laborious,  and  suocessfi^d  in  hia 
minbtry. 

His  son,  bom  in  1735,  died  before  him. 

In  September,  1711,  Philadelphia  Presbytery  made  certain 
arraneemente  for  Hopewell  and  its  associate  church,  to  take 
'effect  if  they  are  not  engaged  with  Mr.  Sackett.  This  was  pi:o- 
bably  Bich»rd  Sackett,  minister  of  West  Greenwich,  Coimecticuty 
from  1717  to  1727, 


TIMOTHY  SYMMES 

Was  bom  at  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  in  1715,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1733.  He  was  ordained,  December  2, 17§6,  pastor 
of  Millington,  a  parish  in  East  Haddam,  Connecticut.  The  J^v. 
L.  Hosmer  preached  from  1  Tim.  vi.  20 : — ^^  0  Timothy,  keep  that 
which  is  committed  to  thy  trust." 

He  was  dismissed  on  account  of  his  fervour  in  promoting  the 
Revival.  He  erred,  with  Croswell,  Allen,  and  others,  in  denying 
that  we  must  seek  the  evidence  of  God's  having  forgiven  our  sins 
in  our  sanctification. 

He  is  said  to  have  preached  at  Acquebc^e,  Lone  Island,  from 
1741  or  '42  till  1744.  He  met  with  New  Srunswid  Presbytery, 
Mav  24,  1744,  and  was  sent  to  the  vacancies  ill  West  Jersey. 
In  ^f ay,  1747,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  New  York  Synod, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  settled  at  Springfield  and  New  Provi- 
dence, in  East  Jersey,  from  1746  to  1750.  Dr.  Prime  say?,  '^  he 
was  the  pastor  of  Connecticut  Farms."  Very  probably  Spring- 
field did  not  become  a  separate  charge  for  some  time  after,  it 
being  so  near  the  Farms  that  each  congregation  hears  the  ringing 
of  the  other's  belL 
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HiB  first  wife  was  the  daughter 'of  the  Rev.  John,  Cleaves,  of 
Iptowiich ;  and  hi!)  second  was  Eunice,  daughter  of  Francis  Cogs- 
'W^ll,  Esq. 

He  settled  at  Ipswich,  and  died  there,  April  6,  1T56,  a:ged 
forty-one. 

His  son  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  in 
1788,  and  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Northwestern  Territory* 
He  died  at  Marietta,^  Ohio,  in  1814.  His  first  wife,  the  daughter 
<if  the  ReVb  Samuel  Barker,  was  the  mother  of  the  well-known 
projector,  Captain  J.  t).  Symmes,  and  of  the  excellent  widow  of 
the  venerated  President  Harrison. 


SAMUEL  DAVIBS 


WAS^bom  near  Summit  Bridge,*  in  the  Welsh  Tract,  in  New- 
OBStle  couiity,  Delaware^  November  8,  172S.  His  father,  David 
Davies,  was  a  Welshman,  a  plain,  pious  planter.  His  mother  was- 
an  eminent  saint]  and  Jbaving,  like  Hannah,  asked  a  son  of  the 
Lord^  and  having  in  her  heart  dedicated  him  to  the  ministry,  she 
Bamed  him  Samuel.  She  was  his  only  instructor  for  the  first  tea 
jears,  and  early  imbued  him  with  her  prevailing  desire  that  he 
might  be  a  minister.  Though  otherwise  careless  of  divine  thin^, 
ke  was  mindful  of  his  nearness  to  death,  and  daily  prayed  to  be 
spared  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  was  sent  to  receive  the  rudiments 
m  classieal  learnipg^  under  the  Rev.  Abel  Morgan,  afterwards  the 
Baptist  minister  at  Middletown,  New  Jersey.  Away  from  home- 
influences,  he  became  more  estranged  from  Gk>d ;  but,  at  the  a^e 
of  twelve,  he  was  awakened  to  see  his  guilt,  vileness,  and  rum. 
After  much  and  long-continued  distress,  he  obtained  peace  in  be- 
lieving. This  great  event  took  place  in  1786,  probably  under  the 
preaching  of  Gilbert  Tennent,  whom  he  called  his  spirituaf  father. 
It  was  a  day  of  great  deadness;  but  God  was  then  preparing  many 
wonderful  men  for  the  good  day  that  was  at  hand. 

He  commenced  keeping  a  diary,  which,  after  his  death,  was  exa- 
mined by  President  Finley:  it  is  a  record  of  great  distn&ss  re- 
lieved by  large  measures  of  heavenly  comfort. 

"About  sixteen  years  ago,"  he  said,  in  1757,  "in  the  northern^ 
eolonies,  when  all  religious  concern  was  much  out  of  fashion,  and 
the  generality  lay  in  a  dead  sleep  in  sin,  having  at  best  but  thior 
form  of  godliness  and  nothing  of  the  power, — when  the  country  waa 
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in  peace  and  prosperity,  free  from  the  calamities  of  war- Hod  epi- 
demic sickness, — when,  in  short,  there  yrere  no  external  calls  to  re- 
pentance,— suddenly  a  deep  general  concern  about  eternal  thingfi 
spread  through  the  country ;  sinners,  started  from  their  slumbears, 
broke  off  from  their  sins,  began  to  inquire  the  way  of  salTatioD, 
apd  made  it  the  great  business  of  their  life  to  prepare  for  the  wcnrld 
to  come.  Then  the  gospel  seemed  almighty,  and  carried  all  before 
It.  It  pierced  the  very  hearts  of  men.  I  have  seen  thousands  at 
once  melted  down  under  it,  all  eager  to  hear  as  for  life,  and  scarcely 
a  dry  eye  to  be  seen  among  them.  Thousands  still  remain  shining 
monuments  of  the  power  of  divine,  grace  in  that  glorious  day.'* 

Amid  such  animating  scenes,  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield, 
Blair,  Robinson,  Tennent,  and  Rowland,  Davies  pursued  his  stu- 
dies. There  were  obstacles  in  his  way,  but  his  uncommon  applica- 
tion was  followed  by  surprising  progress.  Robinson  supplied  his 
wdnts.  Blair  taught  him,  not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  his  holy 
example  as  a  man  and  his  inimitable  Excellencies  as  a  preacher. 
He  was  licensed  by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  July  30, 1746,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  and  ordained  an  evangelist,  February  1^  1747. 
He  was  desired  by  all  the  vacant  congregations.  He  was  manly 
and  graceful ;  he  had  a  venerable  presence,  commanding  yoice,  em- 
phatic  delivery ;  his  disposition  sweet,  dispassionate,  tender.  « 
.  He  married,'*'  October  23,  1746,  Sarah  Kirkpatriek,  a  dau^ter, 
probably,  of  John  Kirkpatrick,  of  Nottingham.  She  died,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1747,  with  her  infant  son.  He  sunk,  soon  after  being 
licensed,  into  a  consuihptive  state,  and  was  a  year  in  melancholy 
^nguishment  of  bodv.  Supposing  his  end  near,  he  went  down  to 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  ^'  wheref  was  a  most  glorious  dis- 
play of  grace,  beran,  I  think,  in  1745,  under  Mr.  Robinson."  The 
churches  of  Buckingham,  Queen  Anne,  and  especially  those  in 
Somerset,  were  higtuy  favoured,  and  were  all  vacant.  ^^I  nerer 
saw  such  a  deep,  spreading  concern  in  my  life.  In  the  extremity 
of  a  cold  winter  the  attendance  .was  numerous,  and  the  people  un- 
wearied; the  indications  of  distress  and  joy  wer^  plain.  Thim 
were  the  happiest  days  of  my  life." 

He.  spent  two  months  there,  suffering  with  a  hectic,  preaching 
by  day  and  delirious  with  fever  at  night.  Bostwick  says  the  finrt- 
fruits  of  his  labours  were  glorious ;  he  was  especially  honoured  in 
the  remarkable  conversion  of  two  gentlemen.  He  was  sent,  by. 
Newcastle  Presbytery,  in  the  spring  of  1747,  to  Hanover,  in  Vir- 

S'nia,  to  supply  a  few. weeks,  ^^when  our|  discouragements  from 
e  Government  were  renewed  and  multiplied.    A  proclamation  wa9 
set  up  at  our  meeting-house^  on  a  Lord's  day,  strictly  requiring  aQ 


♦  Qnotod  from  his  family  record  by  Dr.  Foote. 
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mguitrates  to  suppress  and  prohibit^  by  all  lawful  means,  all  itine- 
rant preachers:  we  forebore  reading  that  day.  Soon  aftor,  Davies 
oame,  havilig  qualified  himself  according  to  law,  and  obtained 
license  for  four  meeting-houses.  The  people  received  him  as  an 
aagel  of  God,  and  earnestly  urged  him  to  settle  among  them.'* 

•  **^I  found  them,"  he  says,  ^'sufficiently  numerous  to  form  one 
▼ery  large  congregation  or  two  small  ones,  having  three  meeting* 
Ubuses  in  Hanover,  one  in  Henrico,  and  one  in  Louisa." 

.  ^'Sundry  congregations'*'  in  Pennsylvania,  my  native  country, 
and  in  the  other  northern  colonies,  most  earnestly  importuned  me 
lo  settle  among  them,  where  I  should  have  had  at  least  fm  equal 
temporal  maintenance,  incomparably  more  ease,  leisure,  and  .peace, 
md  the  happiness  of  the  frequent  society  of  my  brethren." 

;  He  left  them,  intending  to  accept  the.  call  to  St.  George's,  in 
]>elaware ;  bat,  a  supplication  signed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  heads 
id  funilies  being  sent  to  the  presbytery  from  the  people  of  Hano- 
Ter,  Henrico,  and  three  other  'places,  in  the  spring,  of  1748,  ho 
accepted  the  call  in  April,  and  was  installed  in  May.  He  was  then 
alowly  recovering ;  and,  looking  upon  it  only  as  the  intermission 
of  a  disease  that  would  prove  mortal,  he  put  his  life  in  his  hand, 
lioping  to. prepare  the  way  for  a  successor,  and  willing  to  "expire 
wider  the  fatigues  of  duty. 

•  He  was  accompanied  by  John  Bodgers,  then  gust  licensed  by 
Kewcastle  Presbytery:  they  waited,  oa  the  General  Co^rt  at  Wil* 
Munsburg.  Leave  was  refused  to  Rodgers  to  qualify  under  the 
Toleration  Act,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  colony,  un- 
der pcfnalty.  of  a  fine  of  .£500  and  a  year's  imprisonment.  In  the 
fim,  three  other  meeting-houses  were  licensed  as  preaching-places 
fur  Davjies,  making  seven  in  all,  lying  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  apart^ 
$nd  the  people  being  greatly  dbpersed.  He  preached  often  of  a 
weekday :  many  Church  people  attended  seriously  and  regularly ; 
^  fifty  or  sixty  families  have  thus  been  entangled  in  the  net  of  the 

ispel."'  Davenport  wjrotef  to  Edwards,  ^^I  heard  lately  a  credi- 
ib  account  of  a.  remarkable  work  of  conviction  and  conversion  at 
Hanover,  under  Mr.  Davies,  to  whose  support,  in  his  preparation 
for  service,  Mr.  Bobinson  contributed  much,  if  not  mostly,. and  on 
his  death-bed  gave  him  his  books."  His  success  mostly  lay  in  the 
two  extremes,  gentlemen  and  slaves.  Jn  three  years  he  had  three 
liondred  communicants,  hopefully  pious ;  there  were  also  some  real 
Christians,  who,  through  excessive  scrupulousness,  did  not  seek 
admission  to  the  Lord's  table.  In  the  same  period  he  baptized 
forty  negroes  on  a  credible  profession ;  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
of  them  were  often  present  when  he  preached.  '^  The  remarkable 
work"  began  as  early  as  May,  1749;  and,  in- the  summer  of  ITSl, 
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^^  some  were  brought  under  concern,  and  God's  people  much  re* 
viyed"  by  the  labours,  for  two  months,  of  ^that  pious  Enoch," 
Davenport. 

Davies  was  married,  October  4, 1748,  to  Jeah,  daughter  of  John. 
Holt,  of  Hanover.  He  regained  his  health,  grew  plethoric,  and. 
frequent  joumeyings  through  his  wide-spread  lock  gave  vigour  to 
his  frame. 

The  General  Court'*'  revoked,  April  12, 1750,  the  lioenae  granted; 
bj  the  county  courts  to  the  meeting-hooses  on  Owen's  Creek  in 
Louisa,  at  Tucker* Woodson's  in  Goochland,  Needwood  in  Caroline^ 
and  St.  Peter's  in  New  Kent.  They  gave  as  a  reason  that,  thv 
right  to  license  belonged  to  them,  and  not,  as  in  England,  to  ikm 
justices  of  the  peace.  Davies  thought  the  revoking  was  ^^not  froK 
an  oppressive  spirit  in  the  court,  but  of  mismfarmation,  and  of  Ih^ 
maHgna<it  officiousness  of  some  private  persons."  He  appeared 
before  the  General  Court,  and  -showed  that  if  the  Act  of  Tolei»tioB 
did  not  extend  to  Virginia,,  neitiier  did  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  distinguished  Pevton  Randolph,  the  attoimeT<^ 

Sneral,  and  his  request  was  refused;,  thoudai  it  was  4>p6nly  said 
at  Randolph  met  his  matdi  that  day.  He  also  addressed  Him 
conunissary,  Mr.  Dawson,  to  vindicate  himself  of  arrogance,  seo^ 
tarianism,  and  all  unkindness  to  the  State  Church.  He  was  treatel 
with  great  courtesy  at  Williamsburg,  particularly  by  Lieutenaot- 
Govemor  Goooh ;  Colonel  Lee,  the  president  of  the  Council,  told 
him  thata  representation  of  the  case  had  been  sent  to  the  Bishop 
of  London.  Fearing  that  undesignedly  it  might  be  imperfect  ana 
produce  a  wrong  impression,  he  wrote  to  the  bishop,  AnguBt  18y 
1750,  but  delayed  to  send  his  letter  till  the  &11  of  1751.  He  wrote 
also,  on  hearing  the  news  from  Colonel  Lee,  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  ^^  hia 
friend,  in  all  the  imreserved  freedom  of  friendship."  Doddridgtf 
made  large  extracts  and  sent  them  to  the  bishop,  who,  under  date 
of  May  11, 1751,  sent^  in  return,  extracts  from  the  representation 
he  had  received  of  the  matter,  and  wrote  at  large,  mildly  and  kindly^ 
signifying  his  concurrence  in  the  ^refusal  to  license  a  Dissenter  to 
preach  out  of  the  county  of  his  abode. 

On  receiving  the  papers,  Doddridge  despatched  thein  at  once  to 
Davies,  who  transmitted  to  him  a  long,  courteous,  able  reply,  dis- 
claiming for  himself  and  the  brethren  of  the  New  York  Synod  all 
participation  in  the  effort  to  prevent  the^,  introduction  of  diocesan 
bishops  into  the  Plantations;  ^^for  I  was  not  without  hopes  it 
might  tend  to  purge  out  the  corrupt  leaven  from  the  Established 
Church,  and  restrain  the  clergy  from  their  extravagancies,  who  now 
behave  as  they  please,  as  there  is  none  to  censure  or  tiepose  then 
on  this  side.the  Atlantic." 

T — 

*  Dr.  Footers  Sketches  of  VirginU. 
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It  bftving  been  said  to  the  bishop  that  Davies  obtained  a  license 
tor  a  house  in  New  Kent,  to  gather  a  congregation  where  there 
Here  no  Dissenters,  he  replied  ^that  two  gentlemen,  of  good 
estates  luid  good  character, — justices  in  their  time,  and  officers  in 
the  militia, — had  asked,  as  a  peculiar  favour,  that  he  would 
jireach  on  weekdays,  occasionally,  in  their  county.*'  On  his  con- 
tenting, fifteen  heads  of  families,  professed  Presbyterians,  asked^ 
■id  the  county  court  licensed  their  meeting-houses.  .  * 

.  But  to  the  bishop's  correspondent  it  was  grievoas  that  Davies 
should  ''  hold  forth  on  working-days  to  poor  people,  his  only  ^1* 
leirers,"  leading  them  to  neglect  their  maintenance;  and  '*  this,  in 
process  of  lime,  may  be  severely  felt  by  the  (rovemment,  and  is 
loeonsistent  with  the  religion  of  labour."  He  replied,  ^^  A  great 
mmber  of  my  hearers  are  so  well  furnished  with  slaves  that  they 
are  under  no  necessity  of  confining  themselves  to  hard  labour* 
lEhey  redeem  time  from  the  fashionable  riots  and  excessive  diver- 
flfens  of  this  age*  The  religion  of  labour  is  held  sacred  among 
11%  as  the  flourishing  circumstances  of  my  people  demonstrate."* 

.  The  question  was,  in  a  measure,  put  at^xest  by  the  licensing,  m 
1752,  of  Todd,  and,  afterwards,  of  all  others  who  desired  to  settle 
dr  itinerate.  Davenport  thought  of  removing'  thither;  and 
Davies  importuned  Jonathan  Edwards  te  take  a  pastoral  charge  in 
the  Old  Dominion.  But  they  still  lay,  in  1758,  under  ^^some 
illegal  restraints^  particularly  as  to  the  number  of  their  meetings 
houses,  which  is  not  at  all  equal  to  what  their  circumstances 
require,  though  they  have  taken  all  legal  measures  to  have  a  suffi* 
eient  number  registered  according  to  the  Act  of  Toleration."  The- 
E^nod  of  New  xork  '*  humbly  and  earnestly  requested  the  con* 
ftturence-  and  assistance  of  their  friends  in  Great  Britain  with 
Davies,  in  the  use  of  all  proper  means  to  relieve  a  helpless  and 

S pressed  people  in  a  point  so  nearly  concerning  their  religious 
erties." 

As-  early  as  1751,  some  of  the  trustees  of  Nassau  Hall  impor* 
timed  Davies  to  go  to  Great  Britain,  to  ''  represent  the  affair,"-— 
to  solicit  and  receive  contributions.  The  application  was  renewed 
in  the  next  fall ;  but  be  totally  declined.  Early  in  1753,  the 
trustees  unanimously  ^'  voted  him  to  undertake  the  voyage."  He 
consented,  on  condition  they  would  support  his  family  and  supply 
liis  pulpit.  '^^7  complied ;  and  he  left  home,  September  8, 
1758.  At  the  Commencement,  at  Newark,  (the  .14th,)  he  de- 
livered a  thesis, —  Personales  Distinctiones  in  Trinitate  sunt 
9tem», — vindicated  it  against  three  opponents,  and  received  the 
degree  of  A.M. 

He  preached  on  Monday,  October  8,  after  the  adjournment  of 
qmod,  on  Isa.  IxvL  1,  2.  ^^  Through  the  great  mercy  of  God," 
ho.  says^  ^*my  heart  was  passionately  affected  with  tne  subjeet*. 
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The  venerable  Gilbert  Teonent,  weeping  beside  me  in  the  pmlpit, 
vas  refreshed  with  an  information  from  my  dear  and  valuable 
friend,  Captain  Grant,  of  a  person  that  was  awakened  by  thit 
sermon.  Oh,  it  is  an  unspeakable  meroy  ^t  such  a  creature  ii 
not  thrown  by  as  wholly  useless !" 

Amid  many  other  anxieties,  he  was  ^'  uneasy  to  find  that  th% 
trustees  expected  him  to  furnish  himself  with  clothes  in  this  em- 
bassy." He  took  counsel  of  the  Hon.  William  Smith,  of  New 
York,  who  assured  him  that  the  revocation  of  the  license  would 
be  a  sufficient  ground  of  complaint  in  England. 

In  Philadelphia  he  preached  six  times,-^the  audience  steadily 
increasing;  and  some,  who  stood  aloof  from  Tennent  and  wera 
accounted  Antinomians,  attended,  and  were  satisfied  with  his  doo-« 
trine.  These  latter  were  probably  Scotsmen,  who  were  no  Anti- 
nomians ;  some  of  whom  soon  after  received  a  minister  from  the 
Burgher  presbytery,  in  Scotland,  while  others  drew  to  the  Antt* 
Burghers,  who  had 'much  success  in  the  city.  He  visited  White 
Clity,  where  he  had  once  lived,  saw  his  relations  in  the  Tract, 
and  was  with  ^'dear  Mr.  Bodgers"  at  the  sacrament  at  St. 
•Georee's. 

^^  The  venerable  Tennent*'  was  then  about  fiftVi  He  refreshed 
hiB  young  associate  by  his  facetious  and  spiritual  discourse. 
Before  sailing,  November  17,  1753,  Tennent  sung,  prayed,  and 
made  an  address.  The  voyage  was  completed  before  ChristmaSi 
in  safety. 

Reaching  London,  Whitefield  sent  and  invited  them  to  make 
their  home  with  him.  This  placed  them  in  a  difficulty ;  and  they 
were  perplexed  what  to  do^  lest  they  should  blast  the  succees  of 
their  mission  among  the  Dissenters,  who  were  generally  disaffected 
to  him.  ^^  The  advice,''  he  observes,  ^'of  our  friends  and  his,  was, 
that  public  intercourse  with  him  would  be  imprudent  in  our  present 
situation."  They  visited  him,  privately,  the  next  evening,  when 
^'  he  spoke  in  the  most  encouraging  manner  as  to  the  success  of  our 
mission,  and,  in  all  his  conversation,  discovered  so  much  leal  and 
candour,  that  I  could  not  biit  admire  the  man  as  the  wonder  of  the 
age."  On  New  Year's  night,  he  heard  him  preach  in  the  Taber* 
nacle,  on  the  barren  fig-tree.  ^'  The  discourse  was  incoherent;  yet 
it  seemed  to  me  better  calculated  to  do  good  to  mankind  than  all 
the  accurate,  languid  discourses  I  have  heard."  Whitefield 
thought  they  had  not  taken  the  best  method,  in  trying  to  keep 
in  with  all  parties,  but  should  *^come  out  boldly;  for  this  would 
secure  the  affections  of  the  pious^  from  whom  we  might  expect  the 
most  generous  contributions." 

Sixty-s^ven  ministers  signed  a  recommendation  of  their  object, 
— Baptists  joining  with  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  While 
soliciting  their  concurrence,  they  received  two  hundred  p<|«idB. 
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\nj  fchen  printed  fiv^  hundred  copies  of  their  petition  to  place  in 
e  hands  p£  their  friends.  Before  the  7th  of  May  they  had  ob* 
ined  seventeen  hundred  pounds  in  the  city.  William  Belcher, 
iq^,  a.»Churchman,  gave  fifty  pounds.  Mr.  Cromwell,  a  great-, 
vndson  of  the  Protector,  thanked  him  with  tears,  on  hearing 
in  preach,  and  gave  him  three  guineas. 

,A^  Edinburgh  they  were  kindly  received,  although  a  letter  from 
coos,  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  dispersed  to  their  disadvantage, 
id  the  Nottingham  Sermon  was  industriously  spread.  The  Com- 
ittee  of  Bills  transmitted  the  petition  to  the  Assembly,  with 
fiir  recoDjmendation.  On  Monaay,  May  27,  the  petition  was 
troduced ;  and,  their  credentials  being  read,  Mr.  Lumsden,  Pro- 
BBor  of  Divinity  at  Aberdeen,  sjpoka  "of  the  duty  of  the  Assem- 
J  to  promote  such  institutions  among  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
fonies,  V  ^^^  ^^^  &  P&f ^  of  ourselves,  having  adopted  the  san^e 
andard  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  with  this  cburch." 
6  was  followed  by  Mr.  McLagan;  and  the  petitions  were  agreed 
•^no  objection  being  made — without  a  vote,  granting  a  na- 
mil  iBoHection.  The  bcottish  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Bowledge  issued  a  letter  in  their  behalf. 

The  Kev.  John  Adams,  of  Falkirk,  said  to  Bellamy,'*'  in  1754, 
Ha  did  me  the  favour — and,  indeed,  it  was  a  most  obliging  one-* 

pass  two  or  three  days  at  my  house,  and  to  preach  to  my  con- 
'egation.  I  think,  in  my  life,  1  never  met  with  a  more  agreeable 
grson.  How  happy  is  America  in  ministers  !'* 
.At  Glasgow  his  way  was  unexpectedly  prepared  by  the  kind- 
»8  of  Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  who  had  written -in  his 
ihalf  tP  his  brother,  provost  of  the  town,  and  to  his  brother-in- 
Wy  Mr.  McCuUoch,  minister  of  Cambuslang.  The  freedom  of 
B  city  was  conferred  on  him  and  on  President  Burr,  and  all  due 
moor  was  given  them.  At  Cambuslang,  the  people  petitioned 
m  to  print  the  sermon  they  had  heard  from  him : .  many  appli- 
btions  to  print  a  collection  of  them  had  been  made  to  him  in 
merica,  London,  and  Edinburgh.  His  sermon  before  Newcastle 
resbytery  on  Isa.  Ixii.  1,  2,  with  'some  of  his  poems,  had  been 
inted  in  Philadelphia :  they  were  ^'  very  acceptable  to  sundry" 

London,  and  he  was  pressed  to  let  them  pass  an  edition  there.f 
B  thought  seriously  of  finishing  and  publishing  some  of  them  on 
s  return  home:  ^^ perhaps  they  may  be  of  service  in.  places  far 
ipoie  from  the  sphere  of  my  usual  labours." 
,Lord  Bavensworth,  coming  to  Newcastle  while  Davies  waa 
lere,  sent  for  him,  and,  after  a  long  conversation,  gave  him 


•  Bellamy  MSS. 

f  Mr.  EnkiiM,  afterwards  Dr.  John  Erskine,  of  Edinburgh,  published  the  notef 
hie  eermon  on  I  John  IL  2,  with  a  preface  in  fafour  of  the  oeliege. 
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three  guineas;  James  Bowes,  Esq.,  member  of.Parfiament  for 
the  county  of  Durham,  a  man  of  tast  estate,  gave 'five  gnineas. 
By  his  advice,  he  waited  on  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  could  do 
nothing,  in  a  public  character,  for  his  design,  but  gave,  as  a  pri- 
vate person,  five  guineas.  Alderman  Hankey,  of  London^  gave 
five  pounds ;  Samuel  Ruggles,  Esq.,  of  Braihtree,  promised  thirty 
pounds,  but  gave  fiftv  pounds.  He  visited  the  Rev.  James  Her- 
vey,  and  found  all  his  expectations  far  exceeded  in  his  society. 
He  also  waited  on  John  and  Charles  Wesley :  ^^  very  benevolent^ 
devout,  zealous  men,  and  honoured  with  success.'* 

He  did  not  succeed  in  doing  any  thing  for  the  relief  pf  the  Dis- 
setters  in  Virginia,  owing,  among  other  causeiB,  to  the  death  of 
Henry  Pelham,  the  Prime  Minister,  leaving  the  Ctovemment  in 
confusion.  He  obtained,  however,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Dudley 
Rider,  the  attorney-general,  in  favour  of  the  claim  for  Bcenae  to 
the  meeting-houses. 

Tradition'*'  has  represented  that  there  was  disagreement  be- 
tween him  and  Tennent.  How  seldom  truth  is  transmitted  by 
tradition !  ^*  As  we  enjoyed  the  happiness  abroad  t^  pray  to- 
gether in  our  room  twice  a  day^  we  determined  to  observe  th^ 
same  method  in  our  lodgings,  besides  the  stated  devotions  of  the 
family."  "  How  solitary  shall  I  be  till  his  retum"-i-from  Ireland 
— **a  month  hence!'*  ^^My  father  and  friend  arrived,  and  hir 
presence  and  conversation  was  very  reviving  to  me." 

Davies  sailed  direct  to  Virginia,  and,  after  being  wind-bound  at 
Plymouth  five  weeks,  and  a  weary  voyage  of  nearly  eight  weeks, 
he  landed  at  York,  Feb.  18,  1755. 

The  second  day  after,  he  saw  his  family  in  health,  and  found 
that  *^my  favourite  friend,  Mr.  Rodgers,  who  still  dwells  on  my 
heart,  had  been  universally  acceptable,  and  hopefully  successful,  in 
Hanover.''  Within  the  next  six  weeks,  he  wrote  to  a  member  of 
the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Religion  among  the  Poor,  giving 
an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  good  books  that  had  been 
intrusted  to  him.  To  poor  white  persons,  he  had  carried  **The 
Compassionate  Address,"  ^'The  Rise  and  Progress,"  and  '^Baxter^t 
Call,"  with  the  best  advice  he  could  give;  charging  them  to  circu- 
late the  books  and  make  them  extensively  useful. 

Many  negroes  came  to  his  house,  pleading  for  books ;  and  '*I 
never  did  an  action  that  met  with  so  much  gratitude  as  the  distrir 
bution,  to  them,  of  books.  Especially  were  they  delighted  with 
Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns ;  for  the  negroes,  above  all  the  human 
species  I  ever  knew,  have  an  ear  for  music,  and  a  kind  of  ecstatic 
delight  in  psalmody.  No  books  they  learn  so  soon,  or  take  so  muck 
pleasure  in,  as  those  used  in  that  heavenly  part  of  divine  worship." 

»  Mentioned  hy  Dr.  Alexander,  in  the  Log  Conege. 
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A  larger  donation  was  followed  with  happy  effects,  in  indacing 
acre  of  the  slaves  to  leltrn  to  read,  and  in  moving  their  masters 
to  take  new  interest  in  tihir  welfare.  •  A  friend*  of  "Savies  ^  pleased 
himself  with  the  prospeot  of  making  some  of  these  new  converts 
the  instruments  of  introducing  ^Christianity  into  their  own  native 
eoontry,  by  redeeming  three  or  four  of  the  best  capacity  -and 
warmest  hearts,  who  dare  face  the  dangers  of  such  an  attempt,  tind 
educating  them  at  the  new  college  at  the  Jerseys  for  missionaries. 
If  such  can  be  procured,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  retain  their  native  language,  the  wiuait  of  which  has  hitherto 
]Hrevented  all  attempts  of  penetrating  into  these,  to  us,  unknown 
regions,  probably  three  years'  education  would  fit  them  for  the 
purpose.' 

'xhe  frontiers  of  Virginia  were  the  scene  of  Indian  ravages:  the 

Svemor  appointed  the  5th  of  March,  1755,  as  a  day  of  fasting ; 
r  the  'drought  of  the  preceding  year  had  added  the  dread  of 
£unine  to  the  miseries  of  war.  ]£s  energies  were  exerted  to  rouse 
bis  countrymen  to  vigorous  self-defence  and  patriotic  fortitude. 

The  wall  of  Jertisakm  was  built  in  troublous  times ;  and,  amid  all 
%h»  harassing  vexations  of  an  intolerant  State-church,  congrega- 
•  tioi(S  grew  in  numbers,  and  were  supplied  with  pastors.  Throe 
ministers  were  labouring  near  him,  one  beyond  the  Blue  Bidge,  and 
another  in  North  Oarelma.  Difficulties  stiU  existed  in  the  way  of 
procuring  license  for  additional  meeting-houses.  Davies  thouht 
of  taking  out  licenses  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  courts.  \  The 
Board,  in  .{london,  for  the  Promotion -of  the  Secular  Interests  of  the 
I>issenter8,  advised  him  tiiat  application-  should  be  made  to  the 
County  Court,  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  then  to  the 
Governor  alone,  for  licenses  when  needed;  and,  being  refused,  to 
use  the  place  as  if  it  had  been  licensed,  and  let  the  person  prose- 
cuted for  BO  doing  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council.  ^^  The  oom- 
jnittee  will  take  care  to  prosecute  the  appeaL"  No  occasion  to 
appeal  ever  occurred. 

In  May,  1754,  there  were  considerable  appearances  of  success  in 
Henrico  and  Caroline,  where  he  thought  he  had  laboured  in  vain. 

A  correspondent  in  Bichmond  county  writes,  in  1755,  ^^When  Z 
ffo  among  Mr.  Davies's  people,  religion  seems  to  flourish ;  it  seems 
uke  the  suburbs  of  heaven :  it  is  very  agreeable  to  see  the  gentlemen 
at  their  morning  and  evening  prayers,  with  their  slaves  devoutly 
joining  with  them." 

He  was  sent  frequently  to  distant  vacancies,  greatlv  to  the  regret 
of  his  people :  in  two  months  of  1757,  he  travelled  five  hundred  miles 
and  preached  forty  sermons.  He  was  not  buoyed  up  by  sanguine 
expectations  of  success,  but  burdened  with  a  sense  of  unfitness. 

\  ^ 

*  OilUeo :  probftblj  Robert  Crottenden,  of  London.  Tlie  plan  was  sent  to  Davies 
inl7o6. 
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In  1756,  Todd  assisted  him  at  the  saorameiit :  it  was  a  refrtthing 
season  to  hungry  souls.  There  were  forty-four  coloured  comxaum* 
cants.  ^'  My  principal  encouragement  is  «nong  the  slaves.  A  ooa- 
siderable  number,  in  the  land  of  their  slavery,  have  been  brought 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  Gh>d.''  At  the  "oloee^of 
the  year,  there  were  remarkable  reviyings  among  the  negroes  of  hii 
cotigregation.     ^'  God  did  mere  by  me  than  I  ever  expected." 

In  one  of  his  long  tours  for  preaching,  his  voung  compahion, 
John  Morton,  rode  ahead,  to  secure  him  a  night's  lodging  at  the 
house  of  his  relative,  Joseph  Morton*  The  New-Light  preadier 
was  welcomed,  *^and  with  him  Christ  and  salvation  came  to  that 
-house."  The  heads  of  the  family  becsime  eminently  pious:  their 
conversion  was  the  foundation  of  jBriery  congregation. 

knighted  while  going  to  visSt  ^^a  little  knot  of  Presbyterians*' 
in  Lunenburg,  necessity  broughthim  to  the  house  of  a  Swiss  family, 
named  De  Graffenried^  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina^  while 
addressing  the  servants,  he  reached  the  hearts  of  the  master  and 
mistress. 

Adverting  to  his  experience  in  preaching,  he  observes,  ^^  Once 
in  three  or  four  weeks  1  preach  as  I  could  wish;  as  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  as  if  I  were  to  step  from  the  pulpit  to  the  supreme  tpb«- 
nal.  I  feel  my  subject :  I  melt  into  tears^  or  shudder  with  horror, 
when  I  denounce  the  terrors  of  the  Lord;  I' glow,  I  soar  in  ecsta- 
sies, when  ttie  love  of  Jesus  is  my  theme." 

Aged  persons  who  sat  imder  his  ministry  have  said  that  Us 
powers  of  persuasion  seemed  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  good  purpose.  He  introduced  standard  works  into  every 
family ;  he  infused  into  his  hearers  a  delight  in  relijgious  knowledge; 
his  catechizings  drew  together  old  and  young,  to  be  examined,  and 
to  ponder  the  truths  of  God.  *^  The  efi«K;t  of  this  discipline  remains 
to  this  day.*' 

Da  vies  was  elected  President  of' the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Aug.  16,  1758.  The  Rev.  Caleb  Smith  went  at  once  to  urge  his 
acceptance.  Davies  referred  the  matter  to  the  presbytery,  giving 
a  large  written  statement  of  his  views  and  feelings.  His  peopb 
addressed  the  presbytery,  f  ^^not  able  to  feel  support  under  the 
mighty  torrent  of  overwhelming  grief"  in  the  prospect  of  losing 
their  pastor.  '^  It  was  a  peculiar,  kind  Providence  that  first  gaTe 
him  to  us.  He  has  relieved  us  from  numberless  distresses^  as  our 
spiritual  father  and  guide  to  eternity.  The  crumbling  materials 
which  compose  this  congregation  will  fall  to  ruins,  and  we  shall 
never  be  gathered  together,  we  fear,  and  united  in  another  minis- 
ter. We  are  persuaded  he  is  animated  by  noble  motives,  and  that 
nothing  but  a  conviction  of  duty  will  remove  him  from  vs.    We 

*  Wright,  in  QUlieB.  f  ^*  ^oote's  Sketches  of  Virginia.' 


'beseech  you  to  consnjt,  and  fall  upon  some  other  expedient  for  the 
relief  of  the  college,  that  will  not  rob  us  of  the  greatest  blessing 
we  enjoy  under  Grod,  and  leave  us  a  people  forever  undone.*'  The 
presbytery  wished  Davies  to  decide  for  himself:  their  judgment 
would  have  coincided  with  his.  Their  diffidence  of  their  ability  to 
manaffe  affairs  in  a  colony  of  so  much  difficulty  greatly  influenced 
their  decision',  and  they  advised  him  to  remain.  He  acquiesced  in 
^eir  judgment,  as  the  voice  of  God ;  but  the  day  following,  his 
anxieties  revived ;  the  question  of  duty  was  opened  anew ;  he  feared 
•lie  might  have  done  the  college  an  injury,  ana  the  more  so  on  learn- 
ing that  the  presbytery  were  not  fully  satisfied  with  their  .decision. 
He  therefore  authorized  Cowell,  of  Trenton,  to  say  that  in  case 
the  trustees  could  not  elect  Samuel  Finley  with  any  tolerable 
degree « of  cordiality  and  unanimity,  and  should  think  proper  to 
renew  their  election  of  him,  he  would  accept.  He  highly  recom- 
mended Finley,  as  incomparablv  better  qualified  than  himself. 
'^Like  an  inflamed  meteor,  I  might  cast  a  glaring  light  and  attract 
the  ffaie  of  mankind  for  a  time,  but  the  flash  would  soon  be  over." 

The  trustees  sent  the  Rev.  Jereihy  Halsey  to  persuade  him  to 
act  as  vice-president  during  the  winter,  till  the  synod  should  sit : 
lie  declin^d^  and  they  re-elected  him.  May  9, 1759.  The  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  heard  a  supplication  from  his  people, 
•amestlv  requesting  his  jcontinuance  witn  them,  and  seriously  con- 
ridered  it,  and  all  the  reasonings  on  both  sides ;  then,  engaging  in 
Bplemn  prayer,  they  dissolved  his  pastoral  relation.  . 

He  bade  his  people  farewell,  July  1,  preaching  from  2  Cor.  xiii. 
.11:  ^^When,  aner  many  an  anxious  conflict,  I  accepted  your  call, 
I  fully  expected  I  was  settled  among  you  for  life :  whatever  advan- 
tageous ofiers  have  been  made  to  me,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
have  not  had  the  force  of  temptations.  It  was  in  my  heart  to  live 
and  die  with  you.  Such  of  you  as  know  how  little  I  shall  carry 
from  Virginia,  after  eleven  years'  labour  in  it,  must  be  convinced  in 
jour  own  conscience,  and  can  assure  others,  that  worldly  interest 
was  not  the  reason  of  my  attachment." 

He  entered  on  his  duties  at  Princeton,  July  26,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated, Sept.  26.  To  his  new  charge  he  applied  himself  assiduously. 
The  work  was  familiar  to  him.  He  had  trained  for  the  ministry 
John  Martyn,  Henry  Patillo,  and  William  Richardson,  and  pre- 
pared for  college  Wright,  of  Cumberland,  Hunt,  of  Bladensburg, 
and  Caldwell,  of  Elizabethtown.  While  in  England,  he  met  his 
former  pupil,  Thomas  Smith.  In  governing  and  instructing,  he 
was  skilful  and* successful;  but  his  term  of  service  was  short.    He 

Eve  himself  up  to  study,  rbing  with  the  dawn,  and  continuing  at 
\  toil  till  midnight.     He  left  off*  his  habit  of  riding,  which  his 
plethoric  habit  rendered  so  necessary. 
At  the  close  of  1760,  a  friend,  mentioning  the  expectation  of  a 
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eermon  from  him  on  New-Tear*8  day,  told  kim  thai  Burr  had 
opened  the  last  year  of  his  life  with  a  sermon  on  Jer.  xzYiii.  16:-^ 
^'  This  year  thou.sbalt  die/'  This  may  have  turned  his  attention 
to  it,  for  he  preached  from  that  text  on  Nev-Year'aday.  Being 
sick  with  a  bad  cold  at  the  close  of  January,  he  was  bled ;  the 
same  day  he  transcribed  a  senpon  for  the  press,  and  the  next  day 
preached  twice  in  the  college  hall.  The  arm  inflamed,  ihe  ^d  in- 
creased-: at  breakfast,  on  Monday,  he  was  seized  witb  chills.  In- 
flammatory fever  set  in,  and  he  died  in  ten  days,  having  recent^ 
entered  his  thirty-eighth  year.  Delirious  through  most  of  fav 
sickness,  he -clearly  manifested  what  were  the  favourite  objects  of 
his  concern.  His  bewildered  mind  was  continually  imagining,  and 
his  faltering  tongue  uttering,  some  expedient  for  the  proaperily 
of  Christ's  church  and  the  good  of  mankind.  To  thia  fatal 
attack  mar  be  applied  his  account  of  his  sickness  in  1757  ^— 
^^  Blessed  be  my  Master's  name,  this  disorder  found  me  employed 
in  his  service.  It  seized  me  in  the  pulpit,  like  a  soldier  wroonded  in 
the  field.  My  fever  made  unusual  ravages  upon  ipy  nnderatand- 
ing,  rendering  me  frequently  delirious  and  always  ftupid.  When 
I  had  any  little  sense  of  things,  I  generally  felt  pretty  calm  and 
serene;  death  wite  disarmed.  The  thought  of  leaving  my  dear 
family  destitute  and  my  flock  shepherdless  made  me  often  start 
back  and  cling  to  life.  Formerly  I  have  wished  to  live4onffer,tlut 
I  might  be  better  prepared  for  heaven;  but  when  I  consider*  thai 
I  set  out  w^hen  about  twelve  years  old,  and  what  sanguine  hopes  I 
had  then  ^f  my  future  progress,  and  yet  have  been  almost  at  a 
stand  ever  suatce,  I  am  quite  discouraged.  It  breaks  my  heart;  bat 
I  can  hardly  hope  better.  I  very  much  suspect  this  desponding 
view  of  the  matter  is  wrong,  and  relate  it  only  as  an  unusual  reason 
for  my  willingness  to  die,  which  I  never  felt  before,  and  which  I 
could  not  express." 

^^In  my  sickness  I  found  the  unspeakable  importance  of  a  Medi- 
ator in  a  religion  for  sinners.  Oh,  I  could  have  given  you  the  word 
of  a  dying  man  for  it,  that  Jesus  is  indeed  a  necessary  and  an  all- 
sufficient  Saviour.  Indeed,  he  is  the  only  support  for  a  departing 
soul. 

''None  but  Christ!  none  but  Christ!  Had  I  as  many  good 
works  as  Abraham  or  Paul,  I  would  not  have  dared  build  my 
hopes  on  such  a  quicksand,  but  only  on  this  firm  eternal  rock.  I 
am  rising  up  with  a  desire  to  recommend  him  better  to  my  fellow- 
sinners.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  more  by  me  already  than  I  ever 
expected,  and  infinitely  more  than  I  deserved.  Oh,  if  I  might  but 
untie  the  latchet  of  his  shoes  or  draw  water  for  the  service  of  his 
sanctuary,  it  is  enough  for  me." 

He  died,  February  4,  17G1.  His  father  spent  lus  dosing  yean 
■with  hinii  and  died  in  Hanover,  Augnat  11, 1759,  aged  seve&ty-nine. 
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His  mother,  aa  sbe  gazed  onliim  in  his  coffin,  said,  ^^  There  is  the 
son  of  mj  prayers  and  my -hopes, — >mj  only  son,  my  only  earthly 
Bnpporter;  but  there  is  the  will  of  Ood,  and  I  am  satisfied. 
Dr.  Rodgers  received  her  to  his  house,*  and  there  she  finished  her 
pioas  ooursij^.*  Her  son  looked  tpon  the  most  important  blessings 
of  his  life  9A  immediate  answers  to  her  prayers. 

Samuel  Finley  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  Boetwipk,  of  New 
York,  deliyered  a  eulogy  on  him  in  the  college  ball.  *.  f^His  man- 
ner, as  to  pronunciation,  gesture,  and  delivery,  seemed  a  most  per- 
fisct  model  of  the  most  moving  and  striking" oratory.  The  God  of 
nature  and  grace  had  furnished* him- with  every  valnable  endow- 
ment* August  and  venerable,  benevolent  and  mild,  he  spoke  with 
bomm'anding  authority  and  melting  tenderness.  He  seemed  to 
control  not  the  attention  only,  but  all  the  powers,  of  his  audience. 
With  what  majesty  and  grace,  with  what-  engaging  and  striking 
tnblimity,  what  powerful  and  almost  irresistible  eloquence,  would 
hi^  iUustrate  the  truths  and  inculcated  the  duties t>f  Christianity! 
Sinai  seemed  to  thunder  from  his  lips  when  he  denounced  the  tre- 
moidous  curses  of  the  law,  and  sounded  the  dread  alarm  to  guilty, 
aacnre,  and  impenitent  sinners.  The  solemn- scenes  of' the  last 
judgment  seemed  to-  rbe  m  view  when  he  arraigned,  tried,  and 
convicted  self-deceivers  and  formal  hypocrites.  How  did  the  balm 
of  Gilead  distil  from  his  lips  when  he  exhibited  a  bleeding,  dying 
Bftvionr  to  sinful  mortals  as  a  Isovereign  remedy  for  the  wounded 
hiMtt  and  anguished  conscience!  Ue  spoke  as  on  the  borders 
of  etemitv,  and  as  dewing  the  glories  and  terrors  of  an  unseen 
world,  and  conveyed  the  most  grand  and  affecting  ideas\)f  those 
important  reaUties4*' 

.  Bostwick'^  commands  his  engaging  manner -of "address,  his 
qpriffhtly,*  entertaining  conversation.  Jonathan  Edwards  said,  in 
175^  "I  lately  had  the  comfort»^of  »  diort  interview' with  Mn 
Davies,  and  was  much  pleased  with  him  and  his  conversation :  a 
man  of  very^  solid  understanding,  discreet  in  his  bebavioury  polished 
and  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  as  well  as  fervent  and  zealous  ia 
religion."  John  Angell  James  says  ^^that  his  sensjB  of  the  power 
o£  an  awakening  style  of  preaching  was  strengthened  by  the  pe- 
—  -  -  -  ^  --  —   ■-.-  .-.^ 

*'He  wrote  to  ^eQamj,  March  17,  1761,  **Tho  log?  cannot.be  expressed.  .1 
Mle-re  tliere  neVer  watf  a  college  happier  in  a  president  or  in  a  more  flourishing 
state.  He  far  exceeded  the  expectatiens  of  his  best  Mends.  Yon,  who  did  not  know 
him,  can  hardlj  conceive  what  prodigioos  onoommon  g^fts  the  Qod  of  heayen  had 
bestowed  on  that  pian  to  make  him  useful  to  {he  world.  But  he  is  gone.  Oh,  what 
he  might  hare  been ! 

*^Ooe  thousand  copies  of  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  George  II!  haTe  been  printed 
and  sold:  a. second  edition  is  in  the  press.  Thej  have  subecnb^d,  in  PhOadelphia, 
ninety-five  pounds  for  three  years  to  educate  his  sons,  and  New  York  and  Philadel- 
pbift  have  raised  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  for  his  widow  and  his  two  daughters; 
for  he  left  very  little  estate. 
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rtual  of  the  roufiing  sermons  of  Payies:  admirable  Bpeci]nenl^ 
formed  on  the  model  of  Baxter,  of  personal,  hortatory,  and  imprea- 
sive  preaching.  It  is  such  preaching  we  want.  In  these  strijung 
discourses  may  be  seen  what  I  mean  by  earnest  preachine."  Some 
who  had  heard  him  told  Dr.  John  H.  Bice  that  his^preaobing  com* 
bined  a  solemnity,  pathos,  and  animation,  truly  wonderfiu,  ''as 
seeing  Iliip  that  is  inyisible,*'  with  a  most  tender,  fenrent  benevo- 
lence to  sonls.  He  seldom  preached  without. prodiieing  some  yisi- 
ble  emotion  iu  great  numbers  present,  and  seldom  without  leaving 
saving  impressions  on  one  or  more.  •His  manner,  even  as  lie 
walked,  was  ihat  of  the  ambassador  of  a  great  king.  Saving  CMh 
version  followed  from  the  impression  made  by  his  reputing  m  his 
text  the  words,  ^'Martha,  Martha  I''  Many  in  Virginia  who  lojned 
the  Baptists  ascribed  their  convictions  to  their  heariAg  Dairies 
preaii^h  as  he  journeyed. 

'^ There  is  nothing,-'  said  Davies,  "that  can  wound  ^  pareat'i 
heart  so  deeply  as  the  thought  that  he  should  bring  up  hia  dkildrin 
to  dishonour  his  Ood  here  and  be  miserable  hereafter*  I  km  jSD* 
deavouring  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  my  children  as  they  opeSf 
unwilling  to  trust  them  to  a  stranger.  I  find  tbd  busineaa  of  jeduca- 
tion  much  more  difficult  than  I  expected.  My  dear  little  crefttUM 
sob  and  drop  a  tear  now  and  then  under  my  instructiona;  but  1  am 
not  so  happy  as  to  see  them  under  deep  and  lasting*  impreaaiohs  of 
religion.''  Only  his  daughter,  who  in  voujutenance  was  his  expretf 
image,  ever  maae  a  profession  of  faith.  She  never  married.  Wii* 
liam,  his  eldest  son,  ar  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  became  a 
colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  a^d  was  occupied  afterwards  in 
adjusting  the  complicated  accounts  of  the  States  with  the  General 
Government.  Samuel  was  engaged  in  some  ^mercantile  business, 
and  removed^  with  his  family,  to  Tennessee.  John  Bodgers  was  a 
lawyer,  a  man  of  talents,  and  succeeded  well  in  his  profession. 

Besides  the  collection  of  his  sermons  ,80  gei^erally  known,  he 
published  a  sermon  on  Isaiah  hcii.  1,  2,  and  one  addressed  to  the 
young,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Library; 
and  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  containing  his  poema;  no  copy  of  it 
is  to  be  found,  to  our  knowledge,  in  any  public  librajry.  The  title* 
of  "Geneva  Doctor"  having  been  given  him,  in  a  satiire  by  Arte- 
mas  on  the  evangelical  doctrines  he  preached,  and  the  tears,  the 
tremblings,  and  faintings  that  followed,  he  published  "A  JE^  for 
Artemas,"  aind  in  it  evinced  the  power  of  his  sarcasm. 

He  had  an  extensive  correspondence  in  Great  Britain.  When 
Beatty  visited  Scotland  on  behalf  of  the  Widows'  Fund,  he  sent 
by  him  to  Mr.  McCulIoch,  of  Gambuslang,  a  treatise  oh  the  atone- 
ment. .  McCuUoch  dying  soon  after,  this  massy  volume  of  fair 

*  i>r.  Alexander,  in  the  Biblical  Bepertoiy. 
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mannsenpt  lay  nnkoown,  until  given  by  hin  granddanght^,  Mrtf. 
COutts,  of*  Brechin,  to  Dr.  Bnms,  of  Toronto,  Canada  West.  It  is 
tipoken  of  by  Dr.  Barns  as  ^  valnaBIe  for  its  theology  and  its'  learn- 
ing, greatly  raising  our  impressions  of  his  talents  as  s  logician,  and 
his  attainments  in  the  literature  of  theology.'\ 

Dr.  Rice  well  said,  "There  are  few  sermons  extant  superior  to 
those  of  Davies. '  Their  chief  and  prominent  ezcdlence  is  aoabtless 
this: — tliey  abound  in  clearj  forcible,  and  affecting  delineations  of 
the  didCinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  utter  deprtCvity  of 
man^  the  sovereignly-free  grace  of  Jehovah,  the  divinity  of  Ghrist, 
ihe  atonement  in  his  blood,  regeneihition,  and  sanctifioation  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,— ^these  were  his  wvourite  themes :  on  these  he  never 
eeksed  to  expatiate,  as  the  essence  of  the  Christian  scheme,  the 
gtand  support  of  vital  and  practical  religion. 
'  *^  So  luminous  and  striking  are  his  delmeations  of  true  religion, 
and  so  accurately  do  they  distinguish  the  genuine  from  its  oppo- 
rites  and  counterfeits,  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  any  one 
fo  peruse  them'  attentively  aind  yet  remain  ignorant  of  his  real 
ritate.* 

*'*  While  Intelligible  to  the  meanest  (Capacities,  they  are  calculated 
to  gratify  persons  of  the  greatest  knowledge  and  refinement." 

Around  Davids  grew  up  a  valuable  body  of  elders.  Four  of  them 
long  survived  him, — viz. :  Mr.  James  Hunt,  Mr.  Samuel  MorriA, 
Br.  Shore*,  and  Captain  William  Craighead,  all  men  of  great 
worth. 

We  may  say  of  Davies  what  he  said  of  Herver: — "Blessed  be 
Ood  that  there  wa^  such  a  man  on  this  guilty  globe  !*' 
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'  Was  a  native  of  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  and  was  the  bro- 
ther of  David  Brainerd.  While  a  student  at  college,  his  brother 
pressed  on  him  in  letters  the  great  matter  of  religion,  fearing  that 
ne  had  not  a  proper  sense  of  ^he  ruinous  consequences  of  the  false 
religion  that  had  marred  the  blessed  Revival.'*'  He  graduated  at 
Tale,  in  1746 ;  and,  his  brother's  health  failing,  the  Correspond* 


*  Nor  how  much  of  it  there  was  in  the  trorld.  '*  Many  serions  Christians  and 
wJiMble  ministers  are  too  easily  imposed  upon  by  this  false  blase.  Let  me  tell  yon, 
it  is  the  deril  himself  transformed  Into  an  angel  of  light  It  always  springs  np 
Idth  OTery  rev^Tal  of  religion,'  and  stabs  and  murders  the  cause  of  God,  while  & 
current  with  weU-meaidng  multitudes  for  the  height  of  religion.'' 
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ent9  Bent  for  him  to  take  his  place.  He  came  to  Elizabetbtown, 
April  10, 1747 ;  and,  having  been  examined  by  New  York  Presbj* 
terj  on  tlje  13th,  he  went  the  next  day  to  the  JndiAn^  at  Cran* 
berry.  He  came  to  Noirthampton,  in  September,  to  see  his  djing 
brother ;  and,  being  peculiarly  dear  to  him,  he  refreshed  him  ma(£ 
by  his  unexpected  visit,  and  by  comfortable  tidings  of  the  state  of 
hia.  flook.  Called  to  New  Jersey  on  important  business,  he  hastened 
back,  and  was  witness  of  his  brother's  peaceful  end. 
'j  The  Scottish  Society  sustained  him :  he  was  ordained,  by  New 
York.  Presbytery i  eaijy  in  1748.  In  th^  outset  he  was  cheered  by 
the  access  of  Indians  from  distant  parts,  by  the  awakening  of  the 
unconverted,  hopeful  additions  to  IuIb  churchy  and  the.  Christian  b^ 
haviour  of  those  converted  under  his  brother's  labours.  Elihu  Spen- 
cer and  Job  Strong,  having  been  selected  by  the  Society,  in  Boston 
as  missionaries  to  the  Six  .Nations,  spent  the  winter  .with  him  to 
prepare  for  their  work*  Strong  wrote  to  his  parents,  at. North- 
ampton, January  14, 1748,  ^^  Though  my  expectations  were  muck 
raised  by  the  journals  of  David'  Srainerdy  and  by  particular  in* 
formation  from  him,  they  are  not  equal  to  what  now  appears  to  be 
larue  concemiiig  the  glorious  work  of  grace.  There  was  devovt 
attendance  and  surprising  solemnity  in  public  worship :  in  the 
eateohetical  lectures,  their  answers  exceeded  my  expectations  yeiy 
much." 

Governor  Belcher  bade  him  be  sure  of  him  as  a  fSather  and  a 
friend  to  the  missionaries  this  way,  *^  and  of  all  my  might  and 
encouragement  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  our  God  and  Saviour 
wherever  God  shall  honour  me  with  any  power  or  influence." 

Most  of  those  converted  under  the  influence  of  his  brother 
adorned  their  profession.  He  travelled  to  the  Forks  of  Delaware 
and  to  Wyoming  several  times,  to  induce  the  Indians  to  leave  their 
unsettled  life  and  dwell  near  him.  Numbers  came,  from  time  to 
time ;  but  he  succeeded  in  doing  little  more  than  civilizing  them. 
There  was  something  of  a  work  of  awakening  all  along  carried  on 
among  his  flock;  some  of  the' new-comers  were  awakened  and 
hopefully  converted,  and,  in  general,  Ihe  behaviour  of  the  praying 
Indians  was  good  and  pious.  Early  in  1751,  he  had,  through 
mercy,  some  special  success:  nine  or  ten  appeared  to  be  under 
convictions,  and  about  twelve  of  the  whites  near  them,  that  -used 
to  be  stupid  as  the  heathen.  Many  others  were  thoughtful  and 
serious.  Two  years  of  great  mortality  reduced  their  numbers;  but 
in  October,  1752,'*'  he  had  forty  families  near  him,  and  thirty-seven 
communicants.  There  were  fifty  children  in  the  school.  "We 
have  a  v^ry  considerable  number  of  serious,  regiilar  Christians, 
■       '  ■  .      .  ^        ,        -  ■  ,  ■■ 

.  *  Oenoine  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  ghrine  an  ieeonnt  of  his  missloiiy  bgf 
KeT.  John  Bndnerd:  8To,.I«ond.  1753.— Kew  York  Hiitorical  Sodoty*t  Lilttmiy. 
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who  are  an  oraameRt  to  religion ;  but  some  hfcve  backslidden.  In 
levea  years  at  least  forty  have  been  savingly  converted  here,  where 
there  are  not  two  hundred  souls-,  old  and  young."  In  1758,  he 
baptized  one  adult,  a  hopeful  convert,  but  lost,  by  quick  consump- 
tion, a  young  Indian,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  for  nearly  two  y^ars,  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

As  early  as  1748  or  *49,  some  gentlemen,  particularly  Robert 
Hunter  Morris,  Chief-Justice  of  New  Jersey,  a  professed  deist,  sued 
the  Indians  for-  their  lands  at  Cranberry,  under  pretext  of  a  will 
from  the  Indian  king,  which  was  undoubtedly  forged ;  but  ''  he  in 
1^  man  of  such  craft  and  influence,  that  it  is  not  known  how  it  will 
ieaue."  Brainerd  sought  to  engage  them  in  liusbandry  and  in 
m^echanical  trades:  to  this  they  were  adverse.-  Indolence '  and 
drunkenness  were  their  almost  universal  propensity, — ^Buell  said, 
•'theip  constitutional  sin." 

In  1752,  Brainerd,  with  only  one  attendant,  spent  a  fortnight 
m.  the  Susquehanna:  their  horses  were  -stolen^  the  guide  was  too 
lame  to  go  on  foot,  and  they  remained  three  days  inhere  there  was 
BO  house.  Having  no  means  but  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds,  he  could 
not  take  with  him  a  number  of  disciples,  who,  by  discourse  and 
example,  might  aid  his  endeavours  among  the  savages. 

'  In  1752,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut,  on  the  petition  of 
the  Correspondents,  granted  a  Wie(  for  a  general  collection  to  aid 
him  in  his  school.  Davies  lodged  with  Brainerd,  October  1, 1758, 
and  was  pleased  with  his  accounts  of  religion  among  the  Indians. 
The  next  day  he  took  a  view  of  the  Indian  town,  and  was  pleased 
at  the  affection  of  the  poor  savages  for  their  minister  and  his  con- 
descension to  them. 

fiarly  in  1758,  he  met  with  much  trouble  from  the  enemies  of 
religion,  and  his  people  were  much  distressed  in  relation  to  their 
famcb.  The  Correspondents  proposed  that  he  should  remove  with 
them  somewhere  to  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  place 
proposed  was  Onoquaga,  near  the  head  of  the  Susquehanna,  where 
Dpencer  had  formerly  laboured.  Edwards  thought  the  Oneidas, 
who  resided  there,  were*  the  best-disposed  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
would  do  the  utmost  to  encourage  missionaries  among  them. 

'Brainerd  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Gideon'  Hawley,  who  was  ordained 
a  missionary  in  1754,  dated 

"Bbthil,  April  19,  1758. 

"Yours  of  the  2d  instant  I  received  last  evening,  which,  wit^ 
eom^  6ther  letters  from  London  and  other  parts  of  England  that 
came  to  hand  at  the  same  time,  ^was  very  refreshing  and  comfort- 
able. Nothing  in  all  the  world  ever  cheers  my  spirits  like  the  ob- 
aervation  or  news  of  something  that  gives  a  prospect  of  spreading 
the  gospel  among  the  poor  Indians.  This,  in  the  main,  my  heart 
has  been  on  for  many  years;  and  when  I  have  been  engaged  in  thili 


desir^Ie  buainess,  or.  any  thing  I  could  think  had  a  tendency  to 
promote  it,  then  only  did  I  breathe  utj  own  proper  air  and  enjoy 
myself.  Bat,  alas,  I  have  been  miserably  fettered  and  pinioned 
since  I  have  been  empWyed  in  this  excellent  nndertaking;  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Indians  I  have  had  the  peculiar  cHarge  of,  being  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  any  considerable  ntonber  of 
Indians  elsewhere,  and  my  annual  income  far  short  of  what  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  such  a  design. 

"  I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  this  place  from  my  first  ei* 
flaging  in  the  business,  and  have  J>een,  from  tim^  to  time,  engaged 
in  endeavours  to  procure  one  better  suited  to  the  important 
design  of  apreadiiig  the.  gospel  among  the  Indians ;  bat,  as  yet, 
Frovidence  has  not  opened  a  doQr  for  our  remove. .  Of  late,  how* 
ever,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  prospect  of  it.  Some  of  .our 
principal  Indians  have  lately  disposed  of  a  great  part  of  their 
land,  on  which  they  live,  notwithstanding  all  we  could  do  to  the 
contrary,  and  it  is  finally  gone  from  them;  ao  that  now  thej 
have  .not  enough  to  subsist  upon  long. 

<<  Just  at  this  juncture  there  came  a  messenger  from  the  Sii 
Nations,  and  two  or  three  nations  more,  with  wampum,  &a,  in* 
viting  our  Indians  to  go  and  live  on  Whawomung,  on  Su8que» 
hanna,  a  place  I  have  visited  several  times.  The  Six  Nations 
joffer  to  give  lands  to  them,  and  their  children  forever,  and  that 
they  shaUbe  abridged  of  none  of.  their  privileges.  Our  Indians, 
after  two  days*  consideration,  thought  best  to  accept  the  oflfer  their 
uncle  was  pleased  to  make,  and  concluded  to  remove  there  about 
this  time  twelvemonth.  I  was  present  at  their  consultations  on 
this  head,  and  laid  every  thing  before  them  in  the  best  manner  I 
could,  and  then  left  them  to  determine  fpr  themselves.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  don't  see  why  the  scheme  of  going  to  Ona- 
quaga  might  not  be  prosecuted ;  for,  if  all  things  suit  there,.!  am 
inclined  to  think  our  Indians  would  be  as  well,  pleased  to  move  to 
that  place  as  Whawomung,  if  they  had  the. same  invitation  to  the 
former  as  the  latter.  And,  though  they  should  he  actually  re- 
moved as  above,  yet  if  we  could  be  admitted  to  live  among  the 
Oneidas,  the  report  of  our  bein^  there  would  soon  cause  them  to 
supplicate  their  uncle  for  liberty  to  come  there  too. 

^^For  my  part,  I  am  heartily  willing  to  make  trial,  and  earnestly 
desirous,  if  the  Lord  in  his  providence  should  open  a  door,  to 
spend  my  life  in  this  service.  But  my  taking  a  journey  with  yon, 
this  ensuing  summer,  must  depend  very  much  on  the  detem^^iation 
of  the  Correspondents.  As  things  appear  to  me  at  present,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  we  had  better  defer  tne  journey  till  next  spring; 
but  time  and  consultation  on  that  head  may  better  discover  wl^ 
is  duty  in  that  regard.  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  be  waiting 
upon  God|  and  have  our  eyes  tQ  Him  who  only  can  make  our  enr 
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deavonrB  effectual.  I  was  never  more  desirous  of  prosecuting  the 
Indian  affairs  than  now ;  and,  though  many  things  look  discouraging, 
yet  I  cannot -but  hope  that  God  will  yet  do  glorious  things  among 
ihe  poor  Indians.  Let  us -be  instant  in  prayer  to  God  for  so  great 
tk  blessing.  .  .  •  ." 

•  The  Correspondents  wavered  between  Wyoming  and  Onoquaga : 
the  prospect  of  a  troublesome  war  made  a  mission  in  those  distant 
regions  disagreeable  and  dangerous ;  and,  in  the  fall  of  1755,  tha 
Correspondents  wholly  dismissed  lifaaa  from  the  mission,  that  he 
might  preach  as  a  probationer  for  settlement  at  Newark. 

'  •  The  Indians  at*  Cranberry  were  kindly  cated  for  by  Tennent, 
pt  Freehold,  who  often  visited  them,  and  gave  the  synod,  in  1775, 
aa  agreeable  account  of  their  being  in  better  circumstances  than 
e^er  about  their  lands,  and  in  a  religious  point  of- view.  White- 
field  preached  to  them,  through  an  interpreter,  and  was  charmed 
with  Tennent*s  assiduitvfor  Uiem. 

Edwards  was  not  satisiBed  with  the  action  of  the  Correspondents 
in  releasing  Brainerd  from  his  post,  but  found  it  impracticable,  by 
reason  of  Mrs.  Brainerd's  feeble  health,  to  reinstate  him  or  send 
faim  to  a  new  mission. 

\  He  settled  comfortably  in  the  wotk  of  the  ministry  at  Newark, 
luid,  in  June,  1757,  was  favoured  with  something  of  encouragement. 

•  In  1763,  they  aided  in  building  a  school-Uouse,  and  allowed  the 
teacher  thirty  pounds;  and  a  yearly  collection  was  ordered  to 

'  maintain  the  school.  It  was  reported  to  be  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  1772^  and  he  continued  bis  supervision  of  it  through  his  life. 
His  home  was  at  Mount  Holly.  He  had  a  meeting-house  there, 
-^Irhich  was  burned  by  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Seven 
Other*  places  were  regularly  and  frequently  visited  by  him.  The 
•ynod,  in  1767,  granted  him  twenty  pounds,  besides  his  salary,  for 
**  his  extraordinary  services  .in  forming  societies,  and  labouring 

?nong  the  white  people,  in  that  large  and  uncultivated  country.' 
he  erant  was  rencw^  the  next  year  for  his  extensive  services 
and  labour  in  those  uncultivated  parts^  From  1760  to  1770  he 
received  from  the  congregations  between  Egg  Harbour  and  Mana- 
hawken  fifty-nine  pounds  nineteen  shillings,  though  he  had- preached 
'ib  them  five  hundred  times.  He  continued  to  supply  these 
numerous  vacancies,  and  the  annual  allowance  of  twenty  pounds 
-im's  promised  by  the  synod  for  that  service.  In  1778,  it  was 
increased  to  twenty-five  *  pounds.  The  next  year  he  gave  an  ac- 
^unt  of  his  labours  and  prospects  of  success,  and  the  interest  of 
the  Indian  Fund  was  reserved  for  him. 

In  1777,  he  removed  to  Deerfi^d,  and  preached  there  till  his 
-death,  March  21,  1791. 

The  places  where  Brainerd  bestowed  his  labours  on  the  coast 
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haTe  long  been  abandoned:  some  of  them  Jiav^. been  searched 
out,  and  once  more  fayo^red  with  Presbyterian  ministrations. 
In  1767,  there  was  a  new  Presbyterian  meeting-house. at  Bame^ 
at,  and  probably  as  early,  was  one  at  Mananawken.    .At  the 

orks  of  Little  Egg  Harbour,  or  Mullica  River,  was  Clark*s. 
meeting-house,  of  cedar  logs,  and  lined  throughout  with  cedar. 
Elijah  Clark,  a  man  of  fortune  and  piety,  was  a  ruling  elder. 
The  land  at  Cedar  Bridge,  on  which  jSlackman's  meeting-house 
stood,  was  conveyed  by  Andrew  Blaekmaa  tp  the  Presbyterians  is 
1774.  The  place  of  worship  at  Great  f!gg  Harbour,  or  Champion's, 
was  probably  near  Tuckahoe.  Brainerd  preached  near  Bridge 
port,  on  Wading  River,  under  a  spreading  oak,  which  still  casts  its 
shade  on  land  bequeathed  by  John  Leak,  for  the  use  of  the  P^es* 
byterians.  The  burial-ground  JM  there,  but  the  church  has  passed 
away;  Steelman's  was  a  mile  north  of  Absecom;  and  Clark's  Mill 
Meeting-house,'  where  was  a  regularly-constituted  congregation, 
was  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Atlantic  county,  nearly  one  mile 
from  Unionville/ 

As  the  agent  of  New  Jersey  College,  he  went,  in  January,  1758, 
with  Caleb  Smith,  to  solicit  the  concurrence  of  the  Council,  con- 
vened at  Stockbridge,  in  the  removal  of  Edwards  to  the  presir 
dency  of  that  institution.  The  Couucil,  at  the  request  ,of  th^ 
English  and  Lidian  congregations  at  Stockbridge,  wrote  .to  the 
commissioners  at  Boston  to  appoint  Brained  to  succeed  Edwards: 
they  also  wrote  to  the  trustees  of  the  college,  to  use  their  influence 
for  this  purpose.  The  Housatonic  tribe-  offered  a  part  of  their . 
lands  to  the  Indians  at  Cranberry,  to  induce  them  to  rem<^ve  to 
Stockbridge. 

About  this  time,  the  province  of  New  Jersey  purchased  all  the 
Loidian  title  in  their,  limits,  and  then  bought  for  the  Indians  a  tract 
of  four  thousand  acres  at  Edge  Pillock,  in  Evesham  township, 
Burlington  county.  The  governor  requested  Brainerd  to  restUnS 
his  mission.  He  was  present  at  synod  in  May,  1759,  with  his 
elder,  Joseph  Lyon,  and  applied  for  advice  whether  it  was  his 
duty  ^0  comply  with  die  proposal.  Arguments  on  both  sides  were 
fully  heard ;  and,  though  tenderly  affected  with  the  case  of  New* 
ark  congregation,  yet,  in  consideration  of  the  great  importapce 
of  the  Indian  mission,  they  unanimously  advised  him  to  resume  it. 
With  this  advice  he  readily  and  generously  complied,  giving  up  a 
very  comfortable  settlement  for  hardships  and  an  uncertain  and 
scanty  support.  The  annuity  from  Scotland  was  not  renewed. 
The  synoa  ffave  him  the  interest  of  the  Indian  Fund,  and,  ia 
1761,  allowed  him  one  hundred  apd  fifty  pounds^  out  of  the  general 
collection :  .^^  It  is  a^eed  that,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  we 
will  support  Mr.  Brainerd."  He  had  under  his  care  two  Indian 
congregations,  embracing  one  hundred  and  twenty,  families. 
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JOB  PRUDDEN       • 

.         *  •  •  .  .  . 

*  Was  the .  great-grandson  of^  the  Rev.  Peter  Prudden,'  whose 
ministrj — ^in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  borders  erf  'Wales — was  atr 
tetaded  with  nn<5ommon  success.  Many  good  people  followed  him, 
when  he  sailed  with  the  first  settlers  for  New  Haven,  that  thej 
Aight  enjoy  his  pioos  and  fervent  ministrations.  He  was  of  the 
•tnctest  order  of  Independents;  and  when  the  town  of  Milford, 
Oonnecticut,  was  settled,  the  church  was  ^'  gathered  to  him"  and 
Ae  six  principal  planters,  as  the  seven  pillars  which  ''Wisdom 
hewed  out,  when  sh^builded  her  hoi^pe."  (Prov.  ix,l.)  "All  those 
wfio  had  dcfsired  to  b^  received  .as  free  planters  had  settled  in  the 

EUntation,  with  a  purpose,  resolution,  and  desire  that  they  might 
6  aclmitted  into  church  fellowship  according  to  Christ."    "Church 
members  only  should  be  free  bureesses." 

When  Mr.  Prudden  was  installed,  Apri|  18,  1640,  three  of  the 
pilars,  by  the  appointment  of  the  church,  laid'on  hands,  even  as 
the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch  laid  hands  on  Barnabas  and 
Siml,  "  separating  them  to  the  work  whereunto  the  Holy  Qhoet 
called  them."  (Acts  xiii.  -2.)  He  died  in  1656,  aged  fifty-isiz, 
Mather,  ii^  his  "  Magnalia,"  describes  him  as  "-a  lealous  preacher,' 
i  mitn  of  excellent  spirits,  signally  successful  in  reconciling-  and 
preserving  peace."  He  left  a  large  landed  estate  at  Edgtoti, 
Yorkshire,  (Englamd,)  still  possessed  by  his  descendants.  His 
second  son,  John,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1668,  and  was  the 
minister  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  and  of  Newark,  New  Jersey^ 
where  he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1725. 

In  1737,  difficulties  arose  in  the  Congregation  in  remtion  to  the 
iettlement  6{  Mr.  Whittlesey  as  pastor, — a  respectable  minority 
regarding  his  doctrine  as  Armitiian  and -his  preaching  as  uq* 
edifying.  They  urged  their  objections  so  strongly,  and  with 
■oeh  apparent  concern  and  conscientiousness,  that  the  majority 
of  the  Council  declined  to  ordain.  The  majority  of  tlie  peoplci 
hisaded  by  Deputy-Governor  Law,  insisted  on  their  rights ;  and 
it  was  finallv  agreed  to  ordain  him,  and  that  the  minority  should 
hear  him  for  six  tnonths,  and,  if  not  satisfied,  should  settle  a 
eolleague  according  to  their  liking.  They  heard  him  two  years, 
bat  were  more  dissatisfied,  and,  in  1740,  applied  to  the  church, 
and  thoQ  to  the  town,  for  relief  accor.ding  to  the  agreement.  .  But, 
finding  them  iptraotable,  they  asked  advice  of  the  Association*, 
hut  they  obtained  neither  ardvice  nor  countenance.  They  then— • 
according  to  the  statute  for  the  relief  of  conscientious  scruplers— * 
declared  "  their  Sober  Dissent  from  the  Standing  Order  *  esta- 
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Wished  in  the  colony,  professing  themselves  to  be  Presbyterians 
according  to  the  •  church  of  Scotland ;  and  agreed,  November  30, 
1741,  to  set  up  a  separate  society,  if  thirty  heads  of  families 
would  unite  for  tliat  purpose.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  they 
met  for  worship  at  thd  house  of  Gebrge  Clark,  Jr.;  and,  on  tlie 
last  Tuesday  in  January,  they  qualified  themselviBS.  before  the 
county  court,  according  to  the  Toleration  Act.  •  In  ihia  act  thirty- 
xune  persons  took  part  The  Bev.  Benajah  Case,  of  Simsbnry,  was 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  having  preached  for  them  on  the  ITUi.af 
the  month.  *  Whittlesey  refused  his  pulpit,  on  Sabbaths  .when  Ike 
did  not  use  it,  to  the  ministers  who  came.  to.  preach  for.  them. 
One  of  them  preached  from  the  door-stoniB  to  an  assembly  of  a 
thousand. 

Whitefield  had  preached  at  Milford,^  Connecticut,  with,  nmiaiiil 
success,  in  October,  1740,  and  Gilbert  Tennent  was  there  in  tka 
next  spring. 

The  people  made  preparations  to  build  a  mcKBting^hoi^  in  May, 
1742 ;  but  the  town  refused  to  allow  them  to  erect  ob  the  Com- 
mon.  The  county  court  granted  them  liberty  to  build,  ITovember 
9;  and,  in  that  month,  they  raised  it  on  land  given  by  Barth4ili»* 
mew  Sears.  The  Bev.  Jonn  Eels,  of  Canaan,  preached  the  first 
sermon  in  it,  and  the  constable  was  ordered  to  apprehend  faim^ 
^  like  order  was  issued  against  the  Bev.  Elisha  Kent,  pf  New- 
town ;  but  they  both  escaped  his  search. 

Mr.  Jacob  Johnson,t  a  native  of  Groton,  Connecticut,  irho 
graduated  «t  Yale  in  1740,  'preached  to  them,  having  taken  the 
necessary  oaths.  •  Having  made  <him  a  call,  they  applied  to  some 
members  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  to  receive  them  under  their 
care,  and  take  Mr*  Johnston  on  trials  with  a  view  to  ordination. 
They  constituted  themselves  a  church,  and  elected  ruling  elden. 
^'Accordingly,  said  members  did  send  to  him  pieces  of  trial:  a 
sermon  on  Bom^  viii.  14,  and  a  Latin  exegesis, — '  An>  .regiqiea 
ecclesias  presbytcriale  sit  Scripturse  et  rationi  congruum?'  "  The 
presbytery  met,  April  6,  1743,  to  hear  the  exercises,  and  John-t 
son,  with  the  commissioners,  Benjamin  f^epn  and  ^eorge  ClerK^ 
were  present;  and,  having  taken  the  congregaticfn  under  their 
care  and  proceeded  some  length  in  the  examination,  they  paaaed, 
and  advised  that  a  further   attempt  be  made  towards  a  reo^m- 

oiliation  with  the  First  Church.     If  this  attempt  should  £ail,  then 

,  •  ■    ■ 

•  History  of  Milford. 

t  Johnson  graduated  at  Tale  in  1740,  and  settled  at  Groton,  Coimectiaiit  He 
Was  employed  as  a  misslonBry  among  the  Indians  at  Canojoharie ;  aad,  fbr  lit 
•aal  in  ferreting  out  the  eridenoe  of  the  Oenneetieut  title  to  the  8nt<|»rtainia  p«> 
•hate,  he  was  styled  by  Conrad  Weiser,  the  PenDsjlTaoia  agOQt».**  that  iriokfid 
priest.*'  He  was  called  to  Westmoreland,  now  Wilkesbarre,  and  was  the  ninister 
there  for  a  number  of  years.  Was  this  **  New  England  OTer  the  vovntaiiB,*'  U 
Whiek  Abingdon  Preebytety  seal  suppHett 
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they  shall  be  allowed  to  have  suppUeB ;  and  they  sent  Treat,  of 
4J>iBgdeB,  Either,  to  obtain  further  information  for  them.  He 
spent  two  Sabbaths  in  June  with  them,  and  was  called  July  20 ;. 
but  the  presbytery,  out  of  regard  to  the  remonsfrances  of  his 
people,  refused  to  put  the  call  in  his  bands.  They  then  requested 
4ie  presbytery  to  send  them  Samuel  Pinley.  He  preached  two 
Sabbaths,  August  25  and  September  1.  For  this  offence  he 
was  prosecuted,  tried,  and  condemned.  Governor  Law  ordered 
him  to  be  transported  as  a  vagrant — disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
oommunity — by  the  constable,  from  town  to  town,  out  of  the 
colony.  This  treatment  was  considered,  by  some  of  the  ablest 
eivilians  in  Connecticut  ai^d  the  city  of  !New  York,  to  be  so  cou- 
trary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  British  Constitution,  that,  had 
eomplaint  been  made  to  the  king  in  couneil,  it  would  have  vacated 
file,  colonial  charter. 

Pomeroy,  of  Hebron,  preached  to  th^m  occasionally,  and  was 
anrested,  and  carried  to  Hartford,  to  answef  to  the  Ueneral  At- 
iembly  for  his  conduct. 

«  In  May,  1744,  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  laid  before  the  con* 
nmct  presbytery  an  important  -afiair  from  the  PreebyteriMd 
Society  of  Milford.  It  was  probably  an  application  for  supplies ; 
Ibr'the  presbytery,  in  July,  sent  Sackett,  of  Bedford,  Youngs,  of 
flbuthold,  and  Lamb,  of  Baskingridge,  thither,  and  advised  the 
people  to  try  to  get  Mr.  Graham's  son  for  their  minister* 
*  Job  Prudden  was  a  native  of  Milford.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
ih  1748,  and  was  licensed  by  New  York  Presbytery.  He  was  re- 
eeired  under  the  cafe  of  New  Bnwswick  •  Presbytery,  October  lOy 
1746,  and  was  called  to  Milford,  May  19, 1747:  two  commissioners 
Attended,  and  he  was  ordained  and  installed  -at  that  time.  Up  to 
iftay,  1760,  they  were  taxed  fot  the  support  of  Whittlesey. 
l!hey  were  then  released  by  the  General  Assembly;  but  not  until 
ten  years  after,  did  the  Assembly  invest  them  with  the  full  privi- 
leges of  an  ecclesiastical  society. 

l?\rhen  Norwalk*  called  WilUam  Tennent,  Jr.,  in  1765,  to  be 
ddlleague  with  Moses  Dickinson,  he  expressed  tor  Ihe  presbytery 
)us  desire  to  remain  in  connection  with  them.  They  accordingly 
Mpointed  his  father,  Hait,  Prudden,  aAd  Kirkpatrick,  to  install 
kin.  The  town,  under  a  misapprehensionf  of  'the  design  of  the 
presbytery,  resolved  to  withdraw  the  call  unless  Tennent  united 
with  the  Association  and  conformed  to  the  Standing  Order.  In 
this  state  of  things  Tennent  succumbed. 

Prudden|  was  a  laborious,  prudent,  and  faithful  pastor,  sound 
in  doctrine,  and  experimental  in  his  preaching.     His  people  were 

.^^ : . X 

*  MS.  Records  of  New  Bninswiok  PresbTtery. 

t  Dr.  HaU's  History  of  Norwalk.  %  Trumbull. 
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entirely  apd  universally 'satisfied  irith  his  talents,  meekness,  pn« 
dence,  and  piety.  They  increased  in  nombers  under  his  ministry, 
and  lived  down  the  rancorous  opposition  of  misguided  men. 

He  died  June  24,  1774,  aged  fifty-nine,  having  tak^n  the  stnall- 
pox  while  visiting  a  sick  pelrson.  He  gave  one  hundred  pounds 
to  ''  his  Society  s"  fund,  and  b^ueathed  to  it  all  his  rtel  an4 
personal  estatd. 


THOMAS  LEWIS 


Graduated  at  Yale,. in  1741,  in  the  class  with  Governor  Living- 
ston, Buell,  Hopkins,  Brwierd,  and  Youngs.  He  was  .installs 
pastor  of  the  North  Society,  in  Ke^r  Fairfieldy  Connecticut,  Mareh 
28,  1744.  He  was  zealous  for  the  Revival,  and  joined  in  inviting^ 
Whitefield  to  visit -the  colony.  In  common  3¥ith  Kent,.Symnie«| 
and  Allen^  be  sought  rest  in  a  new  field.         ^ 

Bethlehem,  in  Hunterdon  county.  New  Jersey,  was  a  vacancy  of 
Philadelphia  Presbjrtery,  in  17S6,  and  was,  in  l745,  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower.  Lewis  accepted  the  call  thither,  October  14| 
1747.  Davenport  learned  from  him  that  '^. there  had  been  a  re- 
markable work -of  conviction  prevailing  in  his  place  since  Decem- 
ber, 1748.  I  think  he  spoke  of  about  forty  under  some  concern,  a 
considerable  number  under  stropg  convictrons,-and  ^ome  hopefuUy 
converted."  In  June,  1752,  Kingwood  had  leave  to  build;  and  in 
the  fall  he  had  permission  to  divide  his  labours  between  Bethlehem 
and  Kingwood.  Out  of  this  grew  dissatisfaction :  in  May,  1754^ 
he  was  released  from  Bethlehem  on  the  Delaware,  tipw  called  Alex!- 
andria,  and  two  years  after  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved^ 
May  25,  1756. 

Previously  h^  had  been  employed  for  a  part  of  the  time  at  Ox- 
ford, or  Upper  Greenwich,  Oxford  Furnas  first  asking  for  supplies 
in  May,  1746. 

^He*  settled  at  Hope  well,  and  Maidenhead,  June  13,  1758,  and 
was  dismissed,  May  20,  1760.     Smithtown,  on  Long  Island,  had    ' 
him  for  their  minister  from  1763  to  1769,  when  he  became  the  pas* 
tor  of  Mendham,  New  Jersey^    He  died  there,  in  May,  1778. 
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ANDREW  STERLING 

•'  Was  ordained  by  the  New-Side  Presbytery  of-  Newcastle,  in 
1747  or  '48,  at  Upper  Octorara,  the  majority  of  the  congregation 
lumng  withdrawn,  from  Boyd  in  1741.  On  the  union  he  refused 
to  meet  with  the  presbytery,  becanse  the  Protest  of  1741  had  not 
been  publicly  disowned  by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia :  he  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  regard  it  as  the  act  of  the  individual  signers. 
He  was  very  deaf,  and  this  was. his  standing  excuse  for  neglecting 
tp-atterfd  the  presbytery,  or  calliiis  session  together;  he  was  also 
eomplained  of  for  not  being  thorough  or  reoidar  in  catechizing  the 
congregation,  and  also  for  refusing  to  settle  with  the  people,  that 
ihey  might  know  how  mucb  of  his  stip^id  was  unpaid.  He  was 
arraigned,  in  1766,  for  an  act  of  childish  simplicity,  or  boorish  dis* 
regard-^of*  his  ministerial  character.  It  involved  no  criminality, 
Wt  gave  rise  to  mucb  scandal.  The  presbytery  deposed  him,  in 
1766,  on  account  of  several  previous  missteps,  and  of  there  beinff 
no  reasonable  prospect,  from  his  deafness  and  other  infirmities  of 
^gOj  and  the  public  clamour,  of  his  being  at  all  useful  in  the  minis- 
try.  -He  died. soon  afterwards. 


ANDREW  BAY 


f    • 


Was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  weavef  by  trade.*  He  Was  or- 
dained by  the  New-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  before  1748,- and 
was  the  pastor  of  Round  Hill,  near  York,  lind  of  Marsh  Creek,  in 
Adams  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  Church  missionary  at  Lancaster,  was  very 
xealous  for  the  formation  of  associations  to  defend  the  frontiers ; 
and  he  wrote,  November  5,1755,  to  the  Provincial  authorities,  ''Mr. 
Bay  heads  a  Company  at  York." 

*  His  brother  Hugh  graduated  at  Nassau  H&U,  in  1750,  and  was 
a  physician  at  Herbert's  Cross  Roads,  near  Beer  Creek,  in  Harford 
county,  Maryland.  Deer  Creek,  now  Churchville,  had  been  sup- 
plied by  Donegal  Presbytery  from  1738,  but  its  exisience  as  a 
church  IS  said  to  be  owing  to  the  labours  of  Whitefield.  Bay  Jbe- 
came  the  pastor  in  1760,  and  many  were  his  troubles  there. 

Bay  is  said,  by  Dr.  Martin,t  to  have  been  an  eloquent  man,  but 

•  ■    I  .1    i  *  .  m 

*  Pamphlet  bj  a  CoTenanting  Presbjrterian.       f  MS.  Letter  to  Bet.  A.  B.  Cross. 
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vos  charged  with  having  a  worldly,  grasping  disposition.  He  was 
annoyed  by  all  sorts  of  vexatious  prosecutions  before  the  presby- 
tery ;  and  tradition,*  with  her -drag-net,  has.  gathered  the  evil  reports 
of  him,  and  neglected  the  good.  He  was  charged  with  dninken- 
ness,  before  the  presbytery ;  and  all  the  poof  was,  that  on  the 
afternoon  of  a  fast-day  he  had  stammered  in  announcing  his  texX, 
and  had  not  been  so  dear  in  his  division  of  the  sabject  as  usual 
He  was  charged  also  with  taking  up  his  neighbours'  horses  and 
using  them ;  and  the  proof  was,  that  ne  had  confined  a  Btray  beast 
that  broke  his  fence,  and  had  used  no  reasonable  means  to  advertise 
the  owner,  who,  on  taking  her  away,  said  she  had  been  so  well  fed 
she  hardly  knew  her.  He  was  charged  with  heresy  in  having  aaid 
that  to  deny  predestination  was  worse  than  muider;  whereas  be 
had  only  said,  that  if  the  soul  were  of  more  worth  than  the  body,- 
then  he  who  destroyed  the  soul  by  turning  it  away  from  the  trutli, 
was  guilty  of  a  worse  crime  than  taking  away  the  life  of  the  body. 
Bay  had  property;  and  his  success  in  adding  to  it  seems  to  have 
drawD  upon  him  all  the  petty  rancorous  malice  of  the  envious  and 
the  lazy.  In  1765,  the  synod  heard  Bay's  appeal  from  the  action 
of  Newcastle  Presbytery ;  and,  while  disapproving  their  nntender 
expressions  and  the  severity  of  their  judgment  and  c^isure,  yet, 
considering  the  ferment  of  the  people,  the  virulence  of  the  prose* 
Gutors,  and  the  necessity  of  compromising  the.  differences,  they 
approved  what  they  had  done.  But  they  set  Bay  and  his  con- 
gregation off  to  the  newly-erected  Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  In 
1767,  Bay  was  sent  by  the  synod  to  the  South  to  supply  the  many 
vacancies  which  earnestly  supplicated  help,  and  he  was  directed  in 
going  to  visit  the  South  Braiich  of  Potomac,  and,  in  returning, 
Wilmington,  Newbem,  Edenton,  and  Williamsburg.  He  appears 
tp  have  travelled  extensively* in  Yirginia  and  North  and  couth 
Carolina,  and  was  solicited  to  settle  at  Three  Creeks  abd  the  upper 
part  of  Catawba  River.  He  also  made  a  tour  in  New  England, 
and  was  sent  by  the  synod,  in  1768,  to  the  vacancies  above  Afbaay, 
'^  for  which-  he  is  to  receive  six  pounds." 

The  churcl^  in  Albany  was  of  Scottish  origin,  the  majority  of 
the  congregation  being  emigrants  from  t;hat  country.  Some  were 
Jerseymen.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  owing  to  a  dislike  of  Mr. 
Browne,  the  reqtor  of  St.  Peter's,  a  number  of  families  withdrew 
from  the  Episcopal  Society  and  united  -with  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  original  application  to  the  synod  was  made  in  1760 
in  a  very  pressing  manner  by  the  English  Presbyterian  gentlemen 
of  ^that  city.  Supplies  were  appointed;  but  Mr.  William  Hannah, 
a  licentiate  of  Litchfield  Association,  went  there,  and  soon  received 
a  call.  He  was  a  native  of  Litchfield  county,  and,  having  studied 
a  while  with  Finley,  at  Nottingham,  graduated  at  King's  College, 
New  York,  in  175^. 
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lie  went  into  Pennsylvania  and  laboured  for  a  season  at  Shrews* 
bury  and  York ;  bnt  Newcastle  Presbytery  declined  to  employ  faim, 
because,  among  other  objectionable  things,  he  practised  tiiedicino4 
The  Old-Bide  ministers*  in  Philadelphia  recommended  him  to  At* 
bany,  and  a  council  was  called  to  oraafai  him.  It  consisted  of  Mr. 
Jolm  Qraham,  of  Southbiu^.  Mr.  Lee,  6f  Salisbury,  Mr.  Oold  and 
Mr.  Cotton  Math^  Smith,  of  Sharon.  Dr.  Bellamy  wrote  to  them, 
October  1,  1761^  beseeching  them  not  to  proceed,  as  Hannah  had 
owned. to  him  that  he  believed  a  ntan  might  be  saVed  who  held  Til'- 
lotson'a  scheme  of  doctrine.  -  "They  onjained  hrip,  (nd  the  church 
placed  itself  under  the  cace  of  Dutchess  Presbytery,  and  he  was 
teeeived  as  a  member,  October  18, 176^8.  In  May,  1767,  the  synod 
baard  of  som^  difficulties,  and  .directed  the  pre^ytery  to  adjust 
tbem^  and  in  July  tkey  suspended  him  on  the  representatipn  of  the 
tiiree  0lders,  David  Sim,  David  Edgar,  and  John  Macomb,  that  be 
bad  accepted  a  civil  commission  from  the  governor  to  practise  as 
an  attorney^  Ebtnnah  was  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  June 
11, 1772,t  and  settled  in  Culpepper,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Bodgers  visited  the  city,  by  direction  of  the  synod,  at  tfaii 
juncture,  the  congregation  being  m  a  distressing  condition  through 
the  debt  on  their  house  of  worship.  It  stood  on  a  hill,  long  since 
removed,  not .  far  from  the  corner  of  South  Pearl  and  Hudson 
Streets.     In  it  were  four  square  pews  with  canopiesj— one  for  the 

foVemor  and  the  Corporation,  one  for  Mr.  John  Shaboy,  a  wealthy 
Inglish  merchant,  one  for  Mr.  Robert  Henry,  and  a  fourth  for 
distinguished  strangers.  The  minister  officiated  in  a  silk  cloak, 
4kid  tokens  were  served  before  the  communion.* 

•The  svnod,  in  1768,  expressed  sympathy  with  the  congregation, 
but  could  give  them  no  relief.  In  1770,  Bay  attended,  with  his 
elder,  Robert  Henry.^  It  was  stated  that  the  church  had  cost 
JC2813,  and  that  only  X811  had  been  raised  to  pay  for  it. .  Mr. 
Henrv  had  advanced  X1086,  and  was. bound,  with  two  others,  to 
pay  the  rest.  They  were  cheerfully  recommended  to  the  assistance 
of  all  charitable  and  well-disposed  persons. 

Whitefield  visited  Albany  in  the  summer  of  1770,  and  preached 
to  a  large,  attentive,  and  affected  auditory. 
.  The  congregation,  for  its  convenience,  was  annexed  to  New  York 
Presbytery,  j^^j  joined  that  body  in  1773,  havine  accepted  a  call 
to  Newtown,.  Long  Island.  The  records  of  New  York  Presbytery 
have  been  rudeW  and  wilfully-  mutilated :  they  commence  on  the 
20th  of  June,  ITTS,  in  the.  midst;  of  Bay's  troubles.  The.  people 
■  I    ■       ■  ■         « I        I »  ■    I  ■  ■  ■■ .      .  II 

<«  HaxardtoBeUamy.     ,  ^     . 

JCoUections  of  Ftoteitant  Episcopal  Church  HisUnioal  Society. 
Mr.  Henry  was  a  merchant  of  great  worth.    Hia'son,  John  Vernor  Henry,  was  a 
dlatiDgaiBhed  lawyer,  and  Attomey-C^ndral  of  New  York.   His  grandson  Is  the  Ear. 
James  Y.  Henry 
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gave  prudential  and  moral  reasons  for  desiring  his  removal,  and 
yrere  directed  to  present  them  in,  writing.  The  elden  declined  to 
prosecute,  but  stated  generally  the  circumstances.  He  aaid-  he 
would  resigh  if  fourteen  persons  desired  it}  there  being  tkirtr- 
seten  present,  they  were  asked;  eighteen  desired  that  he  shonld 
go,  and  nine  that  he  should  stay.  Further  inquiry  showed  that 
there  were  two  to  one  against  hkn.  The  pastoral  relation  was  dis- 
solved: the  use  of  the  parsonage  till  April  was  allowed  him,  but 
not  any  winter  wood,  nor  might  he  sow  any  winter  grain.  He  ap^ 
pealed  to  the  sjnojd,  in  1776:  the  act  separating  the  pastoral  tie 
was  confirmed,  but  they  regretted  that/the  matters  relating  to  die 
glebe  had  not  been  left  to  arbitrators  mutually  chosen.  Bay  in  a 
solemn  manner  declared  that  he  declined  the  jurisdiction  of- the 
synod,  aqd  would  not  have  any  further  connection  with  it^  He  is 
said,  by  Riker,  in  his  '^History. of  Newtown,^'  to  .hkve  died  soon 
after. 

^is  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Elihu  Hall,  of  Nottingham^  Mai^ 
land ;  hia  json,  Elihu  Hall  £ay,  was  an  eminent  jurist,  and,  Chied^ 
Justice  of  South  Carolina.  • 
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Graduated  at  Yale  in  1741,  and  was  ordained,  by  New  York 
PresbyteiT,  pastor  of  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  before  October,  1746. 
He  died,  September  16,  1753,  aged  thirty-seven. 


JOHN  RODGERS 


Was  bom  in  Boston,  August  5,  1727.  His  parents  came  from 
the*city  of .  Londonderry  in.  1721,  and  remored,  in  1728,  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

During  the  first  visit  of  Whitefield  to  Philadelphia,  in'  1739, 
while  preaching  at  night  on  the  court-house  steps,  he  pressed  near, 
and  held  a  lantern  for  his  accommodation.  Absorbed  and  deeply 
interested,  he  became  so  much  agitated  as  to  be  scarcely  able  tb 
stand;  the  lantern  fell  from  his  hand,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
When*  littli  more  than  twelve  years  old,  he.  })ecame  hopefully 
pious. 


'  Resolvittg  to  enter  into  the  mfnistry,  he  be»in  to  study  the 
learned  lan^ages,  and,  in  1743,  was  placed  under  Samuel  iBlair, 
M  Fagg^s  Manor.  He  was  a  favourite  pupH,  and  '<  profited  beyond 
nany  ol  his  equals ;"  for  Davies  says  of  Blair,^^ 

* 

"  Rodgers,  irhom  he  aft  his  own  bM.  refined." 

Gilbert  Tennent  was  his  instructor  in  theology.  He  put  him- 
self under  the  care  of  Newcastle  Presbytery  in  June,  1747,  and 
was  licensed  Obtober  14.  The  winter  was  employed  Jn  supplying 
ihe  numerous  racanciesr  earnestly  Bupplicating  at  each  session  of 
presbytery.  In  the  spring,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Davies, 
ne  went  lyith  him  to  Virginia^  Governor  Gooch  repeatedly 
directed  the  clerk  of  the  Ocruneil  to  take  the  testimonials  whicn 
Bodgers  presented,  that  they  might  be  read,  and  that  he  might  be 
K^nsed  under  the  Toleration  Act.  The  General  Court  insisted 
timt  no  step  should  be  taken  till  they  should  sit  in  CounciL  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  governor,  after  the  Council  had  refused,  they 
memorialized  the  court;  but  in  vain,  for  Rodgers  was  forbidden 
^  to  preach  within  the  colony,  uilder  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  five 
Inmdred  pounds,  and  a  year's  imprisonment  without  bail  or  main- 
vrize."  He  regretted  afterwards  that  he  had  not  appealed  to  the 
jmg  in  comicil,  and  have  secured  redress  in  his  own  case,  and  pre- 
•erved  others  from  being  hampered  in  their  missions  by  illegal 
and  vexatious  treatment.  Doddridge  thought  that  a  favourable 
decision  might  have  been  obtained  and  been  extensively  useful. 

•  He  spent  the  summer  of  1748  in  Somerset  county,  Maryland, 
where  the  revival — ^begun,  in  1745,  under  Robinson's  labours — had 
been  more  powerful  tnan  anywhere  else  in  the  colony,  TBere 
Davies  had  spent  the  preceding  winter.  Rodeers  was  successful 
in  winning  souls ;  among  others,  William  Winder,  Esq.,  of  Wico- 
mico, a  gentleman  of  wealth,  worth,  and  high  standing.  He  gave 
Up  his  Armiman  notions  and  his  Episcopal  predilections,  fCnd 
became  a  distinguished,  exemplary,  and  useful  member  of  our 
ehurch  and  a  valuable  ruling  elder.* 

The  home  of  Rodgers  was-  at  Captain  Venable's,  on  the  Head 
of  Wicomico:  it  was  the  home  of  Makemie.  Captain  Joseph 
Yenable  sat  c^  the  bench  when.  Somerset  Court  licensed  McNish 
and  Hampton  to  preach ;  and  the  meeting-house  on  Wicomico  was 
4n  Venable's  land. 

The  summer  on  the  Eastern  Shore  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  useful  of  his  life.     In  a  very  uncommon  degree  his  labours 


*  One  of  his  W9u»  ^as  GoTornor  of  Maryland.  His  daughter  Leah  married 
J.  R.  Morris,  of  l^Qrcester  county;  and,  hetog  left  a  widoir  in  17^5,  she  remoTed 
to  the  house  of  her  son,  Dr.  W.  W.  Morris,  at  DoVer,  Delaware.  Dr.  Morris  has  been 
for  many  years  a  ruling  elder  and  sealoas  supporter  of  the  church. 
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were  blessed:  "the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  Were  nnmeroiis  and  sig- 
nal, and,  jm  several  cases,  remarkable. 

In  the  fall,  the  churehes  of  Monokin  and  Wicomico  called  hiniy 
as  also  did  Pcquea,  Conecocheagtie,  and  St.  George's.  The  last 
was  the  feeblest;  but  ^e  presbytery  urged  him  to  accept  it,  and 
he  did  so  at  once. 

There  Robinson  Bad  spent  his  closing  days.  Dayies  was  the 
first  choice  of  the  people,^  and  he  would  gladly  have  3ettled  there; 
but  be  was  constrained  to  go  Virginia.  Rodgers  was  ordained 
aj;  St.  George *fi,  March  16, 1749.  l^inley  preached,  and  Blair  pr^ 
sided. 

The  jevival  begun  in  Whiteiieldls  early  visits,  increased  under 
Robinson,  and  still  more  under  Rodgers.  The-  congregation 
rapidly  enlarged ;  a  new  house  *of  worship  was  erected,  and  was 
soon  too  strait  for  them.  When  an  addition  was  built,  often  the 
aisles,  the  doors,  and  the  windows,  were  filled  with  attentive  and 
weeping  hearts.  Drawyers  and  Pencader  could  scarcely  support 
a  minister,  so  many  chose  to  go  to  St.  George's  and  the  Forest. 

Near  St.  George's,  an  Episcopal  church  had  been  built  early  in 
the  century.  The  services  were  conducted  in  the  Welsh 'lai^ 
guage;  and  the  Venerable  Society  sustained- for  many  years ''mis* 
sioharies  at  North  and  South  Appoquinimy,  or,  ^^  ivpud  Quin^ 
quionem  et  Appoquinquiohem."  The  congregation  became  extinct^ 
several  of  the  families  connecting  themselves  wi^h  the  Presby- 
terian church. 

The  Forest  Ghurchf  near  Middletown,  had  a  third  part  of  his 
time.  The  meeting-house  was  built  in  1750 :  those  who  had  be^ 
hearers  and  elders  in  Hutcheson'^s  church  at  Bohemia  united  in 
erectiag  the  building,  under  the  style  of  the  Congregation  of  Bo« 
hemia  and  Appoquini^ny.  Some  families  held  pews  in  both 
churches,  and  attended  regularly  at  both. 

Rodgers  established  and  maintained  successfully  the  publio 
stated  catechizing  of  the  congregation,  not  confining  the  service 
}>y  any  means  to  the  young,  and  connecting  it  with  the  annual 
pastoral  visit  to  every  family. 

With  far-seeing  sagacity,  he  raised  among  his, people,  in  1751, 
money  to»  establish  a  permanent  fund;  little  thinking  that,  even  in 
his  lifetime,  the  congregation  would  be*  so  reduced  in^  numbers  as 
to  owe  to  the  annual  proceeds  of  that  fund  the  privilege  of  hearing 
the  gospel  statedly  preached. 

.He  did  not  neglect  the  vacancies  hopelessly  sinking  o.nt  of  ex- 
istence all  along  the  peninsula.  He  often  visited  them.  At 
Church  Hill,  in  Queen  Anne's,  where  the  labours  of  Robinson  and 
Davies  had  been  greatly  blessed,  he  baptized  twenty^ine  adults 
on  the  same  day  in  which  matiy  others  were  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion. 
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In  1754,  he  declined,  as  soon  as  it  was  tendered,  an  invitation 
to  visit  New  York  with  a  view  to  settlement.  *He  was  called 
thitfaer  in  January,  1765;  and  the  presbytery  referred  to  the 
qrnod  for  advice  whether  they  should  put  the  -call  in  his  hands. 
Tennent  and  Finley  both  recommended  him  highly :  '^  some^  say 
he  is  nearly  eqinil  to  the  late  Mr.  Daviet."  A  few  4ays  after,  he 
received  a  call  from  the  Independent  Ohurch  in  Charleston. 
Whitefield  was  at  St.  Greorge's  soon  after,  and  told  him  he  thought 
his  work  was  done  there ;  bu|;,  though  familiar  with  the  condition 
of  the  two  cities,  he  could  not  decide  which  call  he  should  accept. 
The  synod,  after  considering  the  matter  for  three  days,  was  nearly 
uaanimons  as  to  his. duty  to  go  to. New  York.  The  pastoral  re- 
lation was  dissolved,  May  18,  1765,  and  he  was  installed  in. {lis 
^ew  charge,  September  4,  having  the  Rev.  Joseph  Treat  as  col* 
league:  Johnes .presided,  and  Caldwell  preached.  So  fearful  had 
they  been  of-  not  securing  him,  that  thev  applied  to  SujQfolk  Pres- 
bytery to«se  their  influence  in  their,  b^nalf^  and,  with  their  com* 
missioner,  sent  Caldwell,  of  Elizabethtown,  to  plead  for  them 
before  Newcastle  .Presbytery.     . 

.^^A  considerable  revival  df  religion  almost  immediately  ensued: 
» large  number  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the.  tfuth.."  So 
much  did  the  congregation  increase  that,  in  the  spring  of  1766, 
the  foundation  of  the  Brick  Church  was  laid,  and  the  house  wa$ 
opened  on  New  Year's  day,  1768. 

.  A  new  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  charter,  in  March,  17^. 
Lord  Dartmouth,  President  of  the  Privy  Gountfil,  sincerely 
flavoured  it;  but  the  Bishop  of  London  appeared  twice  before  the 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  to  oppose  it.  >His  lordship  said,t 
the  Churchmen  in  New  York  were  fearful  ait  that  time  that  the 
Dissenters  would  unite  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland* 
The  petition  was  rejected,  August  26,  1767.  Dr.  ChandleiV 
Church  minister  of  £]U2abethtown,  boldly  avowed,  that  the  refison 
why  it  was  refused  was  because  William  Smith,  Esq.,  was  one  of. 
the  petitioners.  Ilis  opposition  to  Church  encroachments  was  not 
to  be  forgiven.  Dr.  Johnson,  of  King's  College,  told  Arcnbishop 
Seeker  that  ^'  the  book  by  Smith  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
complaints  against  the  Venerable  Society  and  the  missionaries: 
there  is  nothing  the  Dissenters  will  stick. at.** 

Dr.  Laidlie,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  Dr.  John 
Mason,  of  the  Associate  Church,,  joined  with  Bodgers  .and  the 
three  eminent  lawyers  of  his  congregatioif  (William  Livingston, 
William  Smith,  and  John  Morin  Scott)  in  a  number  of  piO>lioa- 
iions  on  the  impolicy  and  dangers  of  the  introduction  of  bishopa 
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into  the  colonies :   ^^  De  Laone'a  Plea  for  Non-o^nformity**  Has 
printed  jind  widely  circulated. 

Governor  Tryon  was  the  bearer  of  a  petition  for  a  cfanrter  in 
1774,  and  obtained  an  order  from  the  kiAg  in  coancil,  granting 
the  request,  ^he  charter  was  drafted,  and  passed  the  governor 
and  Council,^  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Kemp,  the  king's 
attorney,  to  report  thereon.  There  it  laid  till  the  Declaration  of 
Independci^ce  divested  king.  Council,  and  attomey  of  power 

**  To  tifhe  and  taA  in  these  dominions." 

In  the  close  of  February,  1776,  Rojlgers,  with  many  others,  r^ 
moved  their  families  from  New  York,  expeotins  that  a  speedy 
effort  would  be  made  to  seize  the  city  and  hold  it  for  the  Crown. 
Placing  his  family  with  his  son-in-law, — the  Rev.  William  M*. 
Tennent,  of  Greenfield,  Connecticut, — he  -became  chaplain  of 
General  Heath's  brigade  in  April,  and,  on  resigning,  spent  the 
winter  in  Georgia.  He  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  StaCte  Con- 
Tention,  and  then  of  the  Council  of  Safety  and  of  the  first  Iqps- 
lature,  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  ithese  dutiea  till  the 
burning  of  Esopus,  in  October,  1777.  From  that  time  till  the 
war  closed,  be  laboured  at  Amenia,  in  Dutchess  county,  then  at 
Danbury,  Connecticut,  and,  for  eighteen  months,  *  at  Jjamington, 
New  Jersey.  .  . 

On  his  return  to  New  York  the  parsonage  was  gone,  having 
been  consumed  in  the  •great  fire,  soon  .after  the  royal  troops  en- 
tered the  city.  The  Wall  Street  Church  had  been  converted  into 
barracks,  and  the  Brick  Church  into* a  hospital,  and. left  in  a 
ruinous  state.  The  vestry  of  Trinity  Church — ^^Wh^  Episco^ 
palians"-'-offered  the  use  of  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Greorge's;  and 
Bodgers  preached  ih  them,  alternately,  from  November,  1783,  till 
June,  17 — . 

The  congregation  had  lost  some  valuable  members,  but  it  was 
still  large.  The  churches  were  repaired,  almost  rebuilt;  and, 
Treat  paving  been  dismissed,  though  a  number  warmly  urged  his 
stay,  a  colleague  was  sought;  and,  in  a  few  years,  another  was 
needed.  A  third  church  was  built  in  179S,  and.  another  minister 
associated  with  the  three  others  in  one  joint  session. 

Rodgers  was  the  moderator  of  the  first  General  Assembly,  in 
1789.  After  1803,  he  ceased  to  preach  more  than  once  on  the 
Sabbath,  and,  from  that  time,  read  his  discourses,  being  then 
seventy-seven.  He  preached  for  the  last  time  in  September, 
1809^  At  the  communion,  in  December,  he  attempted  to  serve  a 
table;  but  his  -recollection  so  entirely  failed  hiip  that  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  he  got  through  the  service.  ^*  The  tears  of  hun- 
dreds witness  their  miugled  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  beloved 
pastor,  now  sinking  into  the  grave." 
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His  memoiy  &iled,  but  no  pious  habit  declined,  no  devout 
affection  abated.  In  the  evening  preceding  his  death,  he  prayed 
with  his  family,  three  times  majcing  Supplication  for  his  beloved 
people.  The  next  morning  he  proposed  to  convent  the  family  for 
prayer,  but  soon  fell  asleep.  He  awoke  speechless;  ana,  by 
rigns  expressing  his  wonted  hope  and  consolation,  he  waited  his 
appointed  time.  At  about*  four  in  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  1811, 
in  his  eighty-fourth' year,  he  entered  into  rest. 

Sixty  and  four  were  the  years  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Griffin 
ItBtifies  that  his  influence,  and  that  of  McWhorter^  in  their  old 
age,  was  most  healthful,  ai^d  kept  alive  in  our  church  a  remem- 
Iminoe  of  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  a  ^ensd 
of  the  importance  of  revivals,  and  a  longing  for  their  return,  such 
as  irAs  not  to  be  found  in  New  England.  He  overlived  all  the 
ministers  who  had  seen  the  Great  Revival  and  l^ad  felt  the  evils 
tt  the  disruption,  and  Who  had  rejoiced  in  the  successful  esta- 
tHshment  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  union  pf  the 
ehurch  in  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  lived  to 
See  the  gloomy  <3louds,  that  hung'*over  bur  land  so  ominously  foi^ 
jfears  after  the  Revolution,  roll  awav,  and  to  witness  the  enlarge* 
ftdent  and  prosf^erity  of  our  church  beyond  all  the  most  sangume 
SZ]lectations  of  his  youth. 

Whitefield,  who  had  failed,  though  using  the  agency  of  thd 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  in  procuring  a  Doctorate  in  Divinity  for 
9nrr,  was  successful,  by  the  aid  of  Fi:anklin,  in  obtaining  that 
kenour  for  Rodgers  from  the  Uiiiversity  of  Edinburgh,  in  1768. 

He  married,  m  1752,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Peter  Bayard,  of 
Bohemia,  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  of  whose  family  six  were 
eoAverted  under  Whitefield.  She  was  the  mother  of  Dr.  John  R. 
B.  Rodgers,*  an  eminent  physician  and'  a  ruling  elder,  and  of  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tennent,  of  Abingdon. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  our  church  that  Rod^rs  should 
feave  had  associated  with  him  that  admirable  HU^n,  Dr.  Samuel 
Miller;  for  through  his  indefatigable  and  wise  care  was  pre^ 
served,  in  his  ^^  Memoir  of  Rodgers,'*  all  that  was  then  known  of 
our  early  history. 

*  Named  after  her  only  brother,  who  died  in  1756,  aged  seTenteen. 
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AAKON   KICHABDS 

GiCADUATED  at  Tale  in  1743,  and  was  ordained  by  New  York 
Presbytery,  in  1749,  pastor  at  Bahway,  New  Jersey. 

Dayies,  on  the  way  firon^  Elizabethtown  to  th^  synod,  in  1753, 
called  on  him,  in  copipa^y  with  Spencer  and  Brown,  of  Bridge- 
hampton.  '^  A  pious  minister,  under  the  deepest  melancholy  imd 
temptation,  haraissed  with  perpetual  suggestions  to  cut  his  owi 
throat.  Davies  gave  him  his  best  adVice,  with  an  account  of  his 
qwn  melancholy  some  years  aeo."  The  gloom  continued,  with 
intermissions,  through  his  life,  although. it  is  said  that  naturaHy  he 
l^as  of  a  remarkably  gay  and  liyely  turn. 

During  the  waCr  of  the  Beyolution  he  retired  for  a  season,  to  be 
put  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  who  had  carried  off  McKnight,  ef 
Shrewsbury,  and  Boe,  of  Woodbridge.  He  supplied  the  ohurdli  of 
South  Hanoyer  while  absent  ff  om  home..  For  many  years  he  was 
.  sent  yearly  tq  preach  at  the  East  and  West  Houses,  on  States 
Island, — the  congregation  being  so  small  as  to  roce^ye  no  moi^ 
ministerial  seryices  besides,  except  a  similar-yisit  from  Hortonj  of 
Newtown.  .  } 

Towards  the  close  x)f  his  days  Biehards  sunk  under  hypochondria, 
and  became  a  prey  to  iinaginary  terrors ;  and,  in  1790,  he  ceased 
to  preach.  The  congregation  made  the  kindest  arrangement  fo^ 
the  comfort  of  his  family,  and  petitioned  the  presbytery  to  dissolve 
the  pastoral  relation.  •  The  Bey.  Mr.  Chapn^n,'*'  of  Orange,  was 
sent  to  confer  with  him ;  but,  by  the  adyioe  of  his  family^  he  did 
not  speak  to  him  of  the  matter :  they  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  the  measures  of  the  people  in  tneir  behalf,  and  acquiesced  in 
their  petition.  He  was  dismissed,  May  S,  1791,  and  died.  May  16, 
1793,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  ministry,  anrd  the  aeyenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.' 


CALEB  SMITH 

Was  bom  in  Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  December  29, 1723,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1743,  having  been  converted  in  his  sixteenth 
year.     He  was  the  son  of  William  Smith,  a  descendant  of  the 
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principal  early  settler  of  that  t^wn.  New  York  Presbytery 
licensed  him  in  April,  1747,  and  ordained  him,  November  80, 1748, 

Sastor  of  Newark  Momitains,  now  Orange,  New  Jersey.  •  His  pre- 
ecessor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Taylor,  graduated  at  Yale  m  1707,  and 
preached  for  some  time  at  Smithtown,  Long  Island,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 8,  1748.  This  congregation  is  probably  the  one  alluded  to  by 
Andrews,  in  his  lettei'of  March,  1729,  as  ^^back  df  Newark,'-  and 
as  being  the  only  one  in  the  province  that  did  not  conform  to 
the  Presbyteriaji.  mode.  It  retained  the  Independent  form  imtil 
Taylor's  death. 

.  Smith  was  an  untirii(g  friend  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
making  long  journeys  to  collect  funds,  and  going  to  Virginia  to 
prevail  on  Da  vies  to  accept  the  presidency. 
,  He  was  not  an  attractive  preacher:  nis. monotony  and^  his  lia- 
bility to  vertigo  in  the  pulpit  are  mentioned  in  his  funeral  sermon. 
Be  was  indefatigable  in  study :  he  delighted  in  prayer,  and  excelled 
m  pastoral  visiting  and  catechizing. 

-'  His  first  wife  was  Martha,  the  youngest  child  of  President 
Dickinson :  she  died,  August  20,  1767,  leaving  three  daughters* 
His  second  wife  was  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Major  Isaac  Fdote,  of 
Bmnford,  Connecticut. 

Smith  died  October  22,  1762,  aged  thirty-nine.  His  only  son, 
on  reaching  manhood,  went  to  the  South,  and  was  never  heard  .of 
liy  his  friends. 

A  short  memoir  of  Caleb  Smith,  with  some  extracts  from  his 
diary,  was  published.  He  printed  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  Burr, 
jMid  his  charge  at  the  ordination  of  Thane. 


TIMOTHY  ALLEN 

Is  said  to  have  been  much  under  the  influence,  while  in  college, 
of  David  Ferris,  to  whom  great  prominence  is  given  by  Chauncey, 
in  his-  '^  Seasonable  Thoughts,"  as  the  originator  of  the  eccentric 
views  and  course  of  Davenport.*  Chauncey  inserts,  at  length,  a 
letter  from  Allen,  while  a  sophomore,  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bliss,  a 
-classmate  of  Davenport,  and  whose  name  is  brought  forward,  as  a 
disturber  of  Israel,  by  those  who  cried  "  Pea<;e  when  there  was  no 

peace."     The  letter  is  dated  July  1,  1784:    Allen  thought  he  bad 

,    •  •  • 

■  .»         «  ■ 

*  One  of  Dr.  Chauncey's  '*  intelligencers**  mentions  Allen  as  joining  with  Daveii- 
port  in  making  the  bonfire  of  clothes  and  pious  books  at  New  London. 
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not  long  to  live,  and  ought  to  commence  preaching  without  finisbi 
ing  his  studies:  ''The  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not  shortened,  and  there* 
fore  He  doea  not  need  the  aid  of  human  learning."  This  bejiah 
effusion  was  treasured  up  by  Mr.  Clap,  the  rector,  and  Allen  wis 
regarded  with  distrust  and  coldness. 

He  graduated  in  1736,  at  a  time  when  the  town  and  iH>l]ege  were 
favoured  with  a  reviving:  among  the  fruits  of  it  was  the  converaioa 
of  Burr.  • 

He  was  the  pastor  of  West  Haven,  Connecticut,  from  1738  to 
1742.  His  zeal  in  promoting  the  Revival  drew  on  him  much  oppo> 
sition  from  the  ministers  who  held  the  I^ew  Light  in  contempt 
Allen  preached  clearly  and  fully  the  truth  oonoeming  man's  hcJp* 
lessness  through  the  mveterate  enmity  of  his  heart  to  Qod.  He 
asserted"  the  inefficacy.of  all  means  to  convert  the  natural  man, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  new-qreating  power-of  the  Hofy 
8|Hrit.  .The  New  Haven  Association  laid,  hold  on  his  exiM^ssioii 
that  the  Bible  could  not,  of  itself,  or  by  any  man's  efforts,  do  the 
Imregenerate  sinner  any  more  good  than  the  reading  of  an  old  al- 
manac :  for  this  they  deposed  him  in  1741.  Turell,  in  his  .^^  Dialogoi 
with  a  Parishioner, '  suggests  that,  if  the  reading  of  the  Bible  anid 
an  old  almanac  be  of  like  value,  a  statute  should  be  made  dedar^ 
ing  it  to  be  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  and  punishable  by  the 
magistrate,  for  sinners  to  read  the  Scriptuses  on  theXord's  day. 

After  the  arrest  of  Davenport  by  the  Connecticut  magistrates  in 
May^  1742,  it  was'*'  impressed  on  many  minds  that  they  must  go 
forth  and  erect  a  ^' shepherds'  tent"  at  New  London*,  to.  educate 
persons  of  the  right  stamp  for  the  ministry.  The  school  Wa^ 
opened  under  the  care  of  Allen.  The  New  Haven  Association  de- 
nounced it  as  'Uhat  thing  called  a  Shepherds'  Tent."  The  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  in  writing  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  Rector  of 
YaTe,  in  1746,  say,  "  We  anafl  be  ^hy  of  ihe  proposals  of  the  New 
York  Synod,  until  they  show  us  in  what  way  they  intend  to  have 
their  youth  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  be  ready  to  discourage 
all  such  methods  of  bringing  all  good  learning  into  contempt  as 
the  Shepherds'  Tent." 

The  act  of  the  legislature  in  October,  1742,  prohibiting  the 
establishment  of  seminaries  by  private  or  unknown  persons,  was 
especially  directed  against  it,  and  compelled  its  removal  to  Rhode 
Island. 

When  Jonathan  Dickinson  published  his  dialogpe  on  ^' A  Display 
of  J)ivine  Grace,"  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell,  of  Groton,  Connecti- 
cut, published  a  reply,  stigmatiiing  it  as  a  most  dangerous  book, 
and^  of  the  worst,  tendency.  Allen  and  Symmes,  with  several 
ministers  in  New  England,  prefaced  the  pamphlet,  giving  it  their 
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eoncnrrenee,  and  especiarlly  testifying  against  Bickinson^s  inez-* 
ensable  error  in  teaching  that  the  proof  of  our  justification  most 
be  found  in  the  evidences  of  our  sanctification.  They  fancied  that 
Libertinus,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue,  "was  designed  as  an 
odious  caricature  of  the  friends  of  the  RevivaL  Dickinson  repKed 
that  it  was  intended' as  a  display  of  the  Moravians,  whom  his  assail< 
tnts,  equally  with  himself,  regarded  as  dangerous  and  Antinomian. 
He  reminded  them  that  the  Antinomian  doctrines  were  in  vogue  in 
several  parishes  of  Southold,  Long  Island,  and  that  in  East  Jecsev 
siany  people,  though  duly  warned,  followed  and  upheld  a  scandal- 
ous, deposed,  and  excommunicated  minister. 

7he  Shepherds'  Tent  becoming  cheerless  as  Jonah's  withering 
arbour,  Allen  removed  to  Long  Island,  and  probably  laid  aside, 
with  Davenport,  the  extreme  views  he  had  held.  He  met  with  Suf- 
folk Presbytery,  June  14, 1748,  and  laid  before  them  "the  absolu- 
tion" by  which  the  censure  laid  on  him  in  New  England  was  taken 
ottl  He  joined  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  October  12,  1748, 
and  supplied  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead  for  three  or  four  years. 
From  1753  to  '56  he  laboured  at  Woodbridge,  and  was  a  member 
of  New  York  Presbytery  till  1761,  although  he  was  installed  at 
Asfaford,  Maitoachusetts,  October  12, 1757.  He  became  the  minis- 
ter of  -Chesterfield,  in  that  State,  at  the  age  of  seventy,'*'  and 
5 reached,  by  the  request  of  the  people,  at  his  own  installation^ 
une  15,  l'n35.  His  labours  were  not  in  vain.  He  rested  from 
them  May  1, 1794,  though  then  in  vigorous  health,  with  mind  and 
body  little  afiected  by  the  weight  of  almost  a  century.  He  de- 
parted January  12,  1806,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  full  of  the  com- 
forts of  the  gospel. 

After  his  return  to  New  England,  he  published  a  large  number 
of  oooasional  sermons. 

Dr^  TrumbuU  says,  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  talents,  an 
able  and  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  from  the  pul- 
pit and  th6  gross,  of  strict  moralsi  and  a  powerful  and  fervent 
preacher. 


ISRAEL  REtD. 

• 

Ths  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1747,  appointed  the  com- 
mission to  be  the  committee  for  the  school,  to  meet  the  second 
Wednesdays  of  October  and  March,  and  ^^then  to  examine  Mr. 
Israel  Reid,  and  to  give  him  a  certificate  if  he  be  approved."     He 
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graduated  in  the  first  clasa  sent  forth  from  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey ;  and,  being  licensed  by  New  York  Presbytery,  he  placed  him* 
self  under  the  care  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  October  12, 
1748,  to  answer  the  supplication  from  Bound  Brook.  He  was 
Called,* December  6, 1749,'and  ordained  pastor,  March  7,  1750, — 
the  first  graduate  of  the  College  who  became  a  member  of  synod. 
Davenport  says,  "he  was  encouraged  by  tokens  of  good  among  bis 
people  in  1761/' 

^New  Brunswick  asked  for  one-fourth  of  his  time  in  Aptil,  1768, 
and  Millstone  made  the  same  request  the  next  year.     He 
November  28, 1798. 


DANIEL  THANE 

•  « 

Is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  to  have  studied 
at  Aberdeen.  He  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1748,  and  was 
ordainedj  by  New  York  Presbytery,  pastor  at  Connecticut  Farms, 
New  Jersey,  August  29,  1750',  when  Arthur  preached,  and  Caleb 
Smith  gaVe  the  charge.  * 

In  1754,  he  waa  sent  by  the  synod  to  Yirgihia  and  the  Can^ 
Unas.  Ramsey,  in  his  ^^  History  of  Soiith  Carolina,"  says  that  he 
preached  in  the  fork  of  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,  Where  there  were 
only  six  families.  These  were  driven  away  by  the  Indiana,  be- 
tween 1755  and  '63 ;  but  they  returned  and  set  op  congregations, 
served  in  after-times  by  Dr.  Joseph  Alexander,  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
Mr.  Tate.  In  1808,  there  was  a  flourishing  congregation,  with  a 
meeting-hou^e,  on  the  spot  where  Thane  preached,  in  1754,  nnder 
a  tree. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  dismissed  from  Connecticut  Farms  in 
1757 ;  and,  on  the  union,  the  synod  left  him  at  liberty  to  join  etiber 
the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  of  Lewes.  He  was  settled  in  the 
united  congregations  of  Newcastle  and  Christina  Bridge,  and,  in 
1763,  he  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  himself.  He  was  accused 
of  drunkenness,  but  was  cleared  by  the  presbytery  on  the  groimd 
that  the  appearances  whiqh  were  against  him  might  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  from  his  disordered  state  of  mind  and  body.  He  died 
soon  after. 

Dr.  Hosack,  in  his  "Memoir  of -De  Witt  Clinton,"'  says  that 
eminent  man  was  under  Thane's  tuition,  and  that  he  was  the  minis- 
ter of  New  Windsor,  in  Orange  county,  NeW  York, 
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-Was  probably  a  pupil  of  Bellamy,  to  whom  he  wr9te,from 
Elixabethtowti  in  Septetnber,  1745,  mentioning  the  erection  of 
^the  Sinnard*'  of  New  York,  and  the  estrangement  of  our  minis* 
ters  from  T'Hiitefield  on  account  of  his  seeming  to  favour  the 
Morayians.         '         r  • 

He  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1748,  and  .his  name  stands 
first  on  the  roll  of  alumni.  "• 

He  was  ordained  by  New  York,  Presbytery,  before  May,  1750, 
•8  the  minister  qf  Blooming  Orove,  in  Orange  county.  New  York, 
and  died  there  in  1765. 


ELIHU  SPENCER' 

•  Was  bom  at  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  February  12,  172L 
mHi  was  a  descendant — as  was  also- David  Brain.erd— of  Jared 
Spencer,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  town,  and  who,  with  four 
brothers,  came  at  an  early  day  to  New  England.  He  graduated 
ftt  Tale  in  1746. 

The  Commissioners  at  Bostbn"^  of  the  London  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  amons  the  Indians  had  received  from 
the  estate  of  the  famous  Dr.  Williams  a  sum  for  the  maintenance 
of  two  missionaries  among  the  Six  Nations.  Having  a  very  high 
esteem  of  Brainerd,  they  intrusted  to  him  the  affair  of  finding  out 
aiod  recommending  suitaUe  persons.  He  /ecommended  Spencer 
and  Job  Strong,t  '' undoubtedly/'  said  Jonathan  Edwards,  ^^well- 
emaUfied  persons,  and  of  good  abilities  and  learning,  and  of  pi|ous 
diapositiong.''  They  spent  the  winter  with ..  John  Brainerd,  at 
Bethel,  in  New  Jersey,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
tongue,!  with  the  other  accomplishments  necessary  for  the  mission. 
Spencer  passed  the  summer  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  accom- 
piEhnied-him  to  Albany,  to  be  present  at  an  Indian  treaty. 

:    John  Brainerd  had  intended  to  accompany  them  when  they 

• 

*  Edwards- to  his  Scottisk  correspondents. — S.  £.  Dyright's  Life  of  Edwards. 

f  •  A  graduate  of  Yale,  and  a  native  of  Northampton.     His  health  did  not' permit 
4b  going  to  the  Indians,  and  he  settled  at  Torringfordi  Obnueoticat 
' '  )  Edwards  said  the  Moheekaoew  tongae  was  used  by  aU  the  Indiaot  north  of 
llairjlaad,  exoept  the  Iroqnds. 
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went  to  the  Susquehanna  Indians ;  and  Governor  Belcher  assured 
them,  once  and  again,  of  his  kindiiescL  and  respect,  and  that  they 
should  have  all  his  encouragement  and  assistance,  by  letters  to 
the  king's  governors  where  they  may  pass,  and  to  the  sachem,  or 
chief,  of  those  Indians.  They  were  discouraged,  as  to  their  in- 
tended journey,  by  learning  that  the  Susquehanna  Indians  greatly 
objected  to  entertaining  them  without  fhe  consent  of  the  Biz 
Nations.  They  were  subject  to  them,  and  stood  in  ffseat  fear  of 
them,  and  insisted  that  they  should  go  to  the  Six  Nations  fiist 
Spencer  and  Strong  went  with  Governor  Shirley  to  treat  with^hs 
Six  Nations  about  receiving  missionaries.  The  Oneidas  were  par- 
ticularly dealt  with :  they  appeared  free  and  forward  in  consenfr- 
ing.  Edwards  regarded  them  as  superior  in  moral  qualities  to  all 
the  other  Indians,  atid  says  they  were  held  in  high  ^ostsem  by  ths 
other  nations  of  the  confederaqy. 

Having  made  his  arrangements  as  to  the  field  of  his  labour,  he 
went  to  Boston,  and  was  ordained,  Septembet  14,  1748,  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Oneidas.  Delay  occurred  from  the  want  of  an 
interpreter ;  but,  in  the  winter,  one  was  found,  and  the  people  c^ 
Northampton  engaged  to  support  her.  It  was  a  woman  who  had 
been  a  captive  among  the-Gaughnawagas,  in  Canada.  He  pro- 
ceeded in  the  winter,  with  his  interpreter,  to  Onoquaqua,  (now 
Unadilla,)  in  Otseso  county,  New  York,  on  the  head- waters  of  ihs 
Susquehanna,  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  southwest  tff  Albany, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant  from  any  white  settle* 
ment. 

He  continued  there  till  the  spring,  through  many  difficnltist 
and  hardships,  having  little  or  no  success ;  for  his  interpreter  was 
accompanied  by  her  husband,*  K  Separatist,  and  he  showed  what 
K)irit  he  was  of,  there  iA  ,the  wilderness.*  He  differed  with 
Spencer,  and  opposed  him  in  his  measures.  His  wife  refused  to 
interpret  but  one  discourse  a  week,  and  did  that  very  unfaithfully. 
She  utterly  declined  assisting  him  in  discoursing  to  the  Indiana, 
and  conversing  with  them-  through  the  week. 

He  left  in  the  spring ;  and,  not  being  able  to  find  another  inter* 
preter,  or  a  fellow-missionary,  he  was  released  from  his  engage* 
ments.  •  •         . 

H^  prejpared  a  vocabulary  of  the  language^  complete,  and  ef 
great  value.  ' 

He  was  called  to  Elizabethtown,  and  installed,  September  T, 
1750.  Edwards  said,  ^^He  is  a  person  of  very  promiBing 
qualifications;  and  will  hopefully,  in  some  measure,  make  up  ths 


*  Probably  Dunlel  Manball,  who  «flerw«rda  became  a  Baptist  preaober, 
with  Shubael  Steams,  removed  to  Virginia,  ancl  was  largely  SQiOceaBfal  is  fto* 
moting  religion. — Morgan  Edwarda'f  MS.  History  of  Uin  Virgiaia  ~ 
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great  loss  that  people  have  sustained  bj  the  death  of  Dickin- 
son/' 

He  married  Joahna.  Eaton,  of  Eaton's  Town,  near  Shrewsbury, 
New  Jersey. 

In  October,  1753,  the  synod  directed  his  pulpit  to  be  supplied 
an  the  time  be  shall  be  absent  at  the  request  of  his  Exoellency 
Qoveraor  Belcher.  Probably  he  was  deisired  to  attend,  with  the 
New  Jersey  Commissioners,  the  Congress  at  Albany,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1754,  to  which  seven  provinces  sent  delegates,  to  treat 
with  the '  Indians,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Hon.  William 
Smith,  to  transact  the  most  important  business  the  British  Colo- 
nies ever  engaged  in.  Frankliji  presented  a  plan  for  the  union  of 
the  colonies  mn  generltl  government:  it  .was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Congress,  but  rejected  by  the  *king. 

Resigning  his  pastoral  charge  in  1756,  he  removed  to  Jamaica, 
but  ^'  never  came  und^r  any  obligation  to  that  people  to  stay  with 
them.-'  In  May,  1758,  ^e  prepared  to  go  as  chaplain  to  the  New 
York  forces  in  the  expedition^igainst  Canada. 

Under  date  of  July  2,  1759,  he  sent  to  President  Stiles  a  sum- 
mary view  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  m  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
On  the  8d  of  November,  he  sent  some  corrections  and  additions, 
and  informed  him  that  he  had  removed  his  family  to  Shrewsbtury, 
to  reside  with  his  mother-in-law.  He  laments  being  so  far  from 
New  England;  but  comforts  himself  that  he  .could  keep  up  It  cor- 
respondence with  his  friends  there,  by  the  boats  going  to  New 
York. 

He  joined  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  on  dismission  from  Suf- 
folk Presbytery,  May  20,  1761,  and  supplied  Shrewsbury  regu- 
larly, going,  occasionally,  to  Middletown  Point  and  Ainboy,  south- 
ward. In  October,  1762,  he  was  directed  to  spend  one-fourth  of 
his  time  at  the  latter  place;  and,  in  1764,  to  visit  the  sea-coast 
towards  Egg  Harbour. 

In  1755,  in  answer  to  pressing  supplications  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Spencer  and  John  Brainerd  were  appointed  to  go  thither; 
but  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  after  Braddock's  defeat  pre- 
vented -their  going.  In  Mav,  1764,  the  synod,  considering  the 
great  importance  of  having  the  congregations  in  that  colony  pro- 
perly organized,  sent  Spencer  and  McWhorter  to  form  societies, 
nelp  ihem  in  adjusting  bounds,  ordain  elders,  dispense  the  sacra- 
ments, instruct  the  people  in  diBciptine  and  the  best  way  to  obtain 
the  stated  ministry.  A  collection  was  ordered  in  all  the  dmrches, 
to  defray  their  expenses,  and  make  them  a  proper  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  damage  they  may  sustain  in  their  domestic  affairs. 

No  record  has  been  found  of  this  visit.  He  was  called  to  Cathy's 
Settlement,  now  Thyatira,  and  to  Fourth  Creek,  and  was  requested 
to  settle  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba- 
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New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  supplied  Shrewsbury,  and  Sharp 
River  in  his  absence.  On  his  return,  Rodgers  and  hia  people  re» 
Quested  the  synod  that  he  might  supply  them  four  Sabbaths  before 
their  pastor  left  them.  •  He  received  a  eall,  September  28,  1765^ 
to  St.  6corge*s  and  Appoquinimy,  in  Lancaster  Presbytery.  He 
accepted  it,  and  removed  thither.  Th^  Forest  Ghurch,  as  the 
letter  was  commonly  styled,  continued  nearly  as  large  and  pros- 
perous as  under  Rodgers;  but  symptoms  of  decline  appeared. 
Some  left  as  soon  as  tba  morning  service  closed ;  and  this  steadily, 
and  so  much  increased,  that  the  afternoon  service  was  given  up  by 
his  successor. 

At  the  end  of  four  years,  owing  to  the  ill-heaHb  of  .his  family, 
he  returned  to  Shrewsbury ;  and,  a  few  days  after  being  released, 
he  was  called,  October  17^  1769,  to  Trenton  and  Lawrence.  Ha 
joined  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  May  17, 1771,  and  seems  never 
to  have  been  installed.  ^         . 

A  delegate  from  the.  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina  peti- 
tioned the  presbytery,  December'26f  1776,  to  send  him  thithei',  to 
unite  the  p€k)ple  in  the  cause  of  independence.  McWhorter  went 
with  him.  They  accomplished  little,  as  Franklin  predicted,  on 
the  first  mention  of  the  scheme. 

He  died,  December  27,  1784.  .  Possessed  of  fine  genius,  great 
vivacity,  eminent  and-  active  piety,  he  edified  the  diurch  .by  his 
talents  and  example,  and  *'  finished  his  course  with  joy."  His 
talents  were  prompt,  popular,  excellent:  he  was  one  of  the  most 
ready  extempore  speakers  of  the  day. 

He  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  ^^  Origin  and  Growth*  of  Epis- 
copacy." 

Among  his  grandchildren  were  the  Hon.  John  Sergeant, 
Thomas  bergeant,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  widow  of  &e  venerable  and  beloved  Dr. 
Miller. 

What  must  Spencer  have  been !  Loved  by  Brainerd  and  Ed- 
wards in  his  youth ;  the  successor  of  Dickinson  and  Rodgers  in 
the  pastoral  work ;  selected  by  the  governors  of  two  colonies  b$ 
chaplain  to  the  forces  on  important  expeditions  ;  intrusted  by  the 
synod  with  momentous  responsibilities  among  the  new  settlers  in 
Carolina ;  and  performing  those  duties  so  well,  that,  at  the  lapse 
of  ten  years,  the  Provincial  Congress  called  hun  from  his  distant 
home,  to  allay  the  conscientious  s<Hiiples  deterring  the  Scots  from 
throwing  oflf  their  allegiance  to  Britain. 
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SYLVANUS  WHITE 

Was  born  in  1704*  His  fajkher,  Ebenezer  White,  came,  with 
his  parents,  from  England  to  Massachusetts  at  an  early  age,  and 
Wias  -the  minist^  of  Bridgehampton,  JLong  Island,  from  its  first 
organisation  as  a  parish  in  1695.  His  son  graduated  at  Harvard 
Un^v^sity  in  172o,  and  was  ordained,  by  a  council,  November  17, 
1727,  .pastor  of  the  church  of  Southampton.  He  married  Phebe, 
only  daughter  of  Hezekiah  Howell,  of  that  town. 

While  in  almost  every  town -on  the  island,  there  were  concisions 
wind  divisions  growing  out  of'  the  Great  Revival,  Southampton 
aeems  to  have  dwelt  in  peace,  united  in  their  minister.  In  the 
formation  of  Suffolk  Presbytery,  White  and  his  venerable  father 
took  an  active  part,  and  Southampton  promptly  and  unanimously 
placpd  itKelf  under  its  care,  April  27,  1747.  ^Bridgehampton  waa 
in  circumstances  of  great  jdifficulty :  a  separation  had  occurred, 
and  much  animosity  existed.  The  presbytery  ^^  treats  with  the 
yetierable  and  aged,  pastor  to  remgn."  He  consented  to  do  so ; 
mnd  then,  on  the- settlement  of  James  £rown,  ^hey  spent  much 
time  at  Mr.  Job  Parson's,  with  the  people  of  the  Separation,  on 
the  point,  whether  they  had  not  violated  the  rules  of  the  gospel 
in  their. treatment  of  Mr.  White.  ^^Much  seeming  stiffness'/*  ap- 
peared ;  but,  at  length,  sixteen  men  and  twelve  women  signed  an 
acknowledgment  'tthat,  though  according  to -their  present  light 
they  were  right  as  to  the  cause,  they  were  wrong  in  the  manner." 
The  aged  minister  signed  a  full,  humble. avowal,  that,  under  ^^the 
•ore  fine}  awful  frown  of  a  holy  God,  in  a  time  of  much  disorder, 
temptation,  and  provocation,  he  had  spoken  unadvisedly  with  his 
lips;  and  asked  forgiveness  for  having  spoken  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  a  work  of  grace,  while  intending  to  condemn  what  seemed 
fraught  with  evil.'*  The  Separates  were  then  received  back. 
On  the  8d  of  October,  he  wrote  to  the  presbytery,  expressing  his 
opinion  that  they  had  been  treated  with  too  much  lenity.  They 
replied,  ^^  the  object  of  church  government  was  edification,  not 
destruction." 

Southampton  shared  in  the  great  revival  of  1764. 

White  lived,  in  uninterrupted  health,  through  a  ministry  of  fifty- 
five  years,  and,  after  a  week's  illness,  died,  October  22,  1782,  his 
mind  not  enfeebled,  by  age,  and  his  hope  strong  and  cheerfuL  He 
lived,  honoured  and  revered,  happy  in  the  affections  of  a  large  and 
warmly-attached  congregation.  He  left  seven  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter: most  of  these  lived  to  advanced  age.  They  removed;  but  his 
8on,  Dr.  Henry  White,  remained  in  his  native  town,  and  died  there, 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1840. 
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SAMUEL  BUELL 

Was  bom  at  Coventry,  'Gonneoticaty  September  1,  1716,  njxi 
ifM*  the  only  son  of  a  we4hhy  farmer.  Awakened  at  the  agn  of 
seventeen,  he  early  became  devotedly  pioos,  and,  determining  tf 
engage  in  the  ministry^  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  He  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Brainerd  and  Yoangi, 
and  freely  opened- his  heart  to  them*  During  his  residenee  in  New 
Haven,  Whitefield,  Tennent,  and  Davenport  preached  there,  with 
blessed  results  on  the  students  and  the  town.     In  May,  before 

Saduating,  he  went  over  to  Southold,  the  scene  of  Darenport'i 
boars,  and  found  Burr,  of  Newark,  preaching  there,  it  b«nga 
time  of  refreshing. 

Buell  purposed  to  spend  «the  usual  time  in  studying  divinity; 
but,  by  the  advice  of  Edwards  and  others,  the  lealous  fHends  of 
the  Revival,  lie  was  licensed  in  the  fall  of  1741,  and  went  forth 
as  ^^  a  strolling  preacher."  .        * 

About  a  monthf  after  graduating,  he  was  reconciled  to  Mr. 
Noyes,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven,  and 


licensed  in  a  regular  manner  by  the  Association, 

His  ministratK>ns  were  not  lifeless :  he  notes-  at  on&  time  in  hii 
diary  that  then,  for  the  first  time,  when  he  preached,  no  tears  were 
seen.  Wheelock  wrote  to  Bellamy,  December  27>  1741,  *^The 
Lord  is  with  Mr.  Bnell  of  a  truth ;  hell  trembles  before  him." 

He  caEme  to  Northampton,  January  27,  1742,  Edwards  before 
leavine  home  having  left  to  him  the  free  use  of  his  pulpit.  ^^From 
what  I  had  heard  of  him,"  says  Mrs.  Edwards j^  ^^and  of'  his  suc« 
cess^  I  had  strong  hopes  there  would  be  great  effects  from  hiy  la* 
hours."  Religion  was  then  at  a  lower  ebb  ia  the  town  than  it 
had  been  of  late.  ^'A  number  of  the  zealous  people  from  Suf- 
field"  eame  with  him,  and  continued  some  time.  His  fij^t  service 
was  a  lecture  preached  in  the  afternoon ;  in  the  latter  part,  one  or 
two  appeared  much  moved,  and  after  the  blessing,  when  the  people 
were  going  out,  several  others.  To  the  mind  of  Mrsw  Edwards, 
there  was  the  clearest  evidence  that  God  was  present  in  the  con- 
gregation on  the  work  of  redeeming  love ;  and,  in  the  clear  view 
of  this,  she  was  all  at  once  filled  with  such  intense  admiration  of  the 
wonderful  condescension  and  grace  of  God  in  returning  to  North- 
ampton,  as  overwhelmed  her  soul,  and  immediately  took  away  her 

*  Memoir  in  Connecticut  Erangelical  Magaxine. 

5  "MS,  Journal  of  Rot.  Ebeneter  Parkman,  in  Trmcy^ff  Qr6at  AwakenSag. 
Piary:  qmoled  in  8.  £.  Dwight's  Mtmoir  of  Sdwwda* 
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bodily  strength.  They  remaiDed  in  the 'meeting  about  three  hours 
after  the  exercises  were  over :  during  most  of  the  time,  her  bodily 
strength  was  overcome,  while  her  heiM^  was  lifted  up  in  adoration 
and  praise,  and  she  conversed  with  those  near  her  in  a  very  eafnest 
tnanner. 

Buell  and  others  returned- home  with  her;  and,  while  converi^ng 
on  the  Divine  goodness,  the  intenseness  of  her  feelings  took  away 
her  bodily  strength^  and  her  mind  was  so  inxpressed  with  a  sense  of 
ike  love  of  Christ*  and  bis  immediate  presence,  that  she  could  with 
difficulty  refrain  from  leaping  for  joy.  The  next  day,  before  going 
to  meeting,  she  sunk  down  twice,  helpless,  and  was  (Carried  to  her 
bed  faint  with  joy  while  ccfntemplating  the  glories  of  the  heavenly 
irerld.  The  next  twe  days  she  cbuld  not  refrain  leaping  for  joy. 
Buell  spent  almost  the  whole  titne  in  religious*  exercises  with  the 
ipeople,  in  public  or  private,  they  continuafiy  thronging  him :  they 
^ere  jexceedingly  moved,  crying  out  in  great  numbers  in  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  some-lying  for  twenty-four  hours  motionless,  with 
4lieir  senses  locked  up  under  strong  inmdnations,  as  though  they 
went  to  heaven  and  saw  unutterable  things.  One  day,  at  meal- 
time, while  Buell  spoke  of  the  glories  of  the  upper  world,  Mrs. 
fidwards  was  so  affedted  with  views  of  the  great  Comforter  that 
l^r  strength  fled,  her  limbs  grew  cold,  and  for  an  hour  she  con- 
tinued expressing  to  those  around  her  deep  and  joyful  sense  of  the 
{resence  and  divine  excellence  of  the  Comforter.  The  nett  day, 
^omeroy  broke  forth  in  the  language  of  joy;  thankfulness,  and 
praise,  and,  for'  nearly  an  hour,  led  them  to*  rejoice  in  the  visible 
presence,  and'  adore  His  infinite  goodness  and  condescension. 
>^ Words  were  not  made,  he  s&id,  to  express  these  things." 

Buell  remained  a  fortnight  after  Edwards's*  return :  the  whole 
town  seemed  to  be  in  a  continual  commotion  day  and  night ;  great 
numbers  were  believed  to  be  the  subiects  of  hopeful  Conversion. 
The  effects  were  the  most  amazing  in  the  case  of  professors.  ^^The 
interposition  of  Satan  soon  became  very  apparent^  and  caution  and 
pains  were  necessary  to  keep  many  of  the  people  from  running 
wfld." 

He  then- set  out  on  a  tour  towards  Boston. 
The  letter  on  '^  The  State  of  Religion  in  New  England  since  Mr. 
Whitefield's  Visit,"  states  that.Bost6n  had  just  been  visited  by  ^^a 
ftrolling  preacher,  who  left  college  last  year,  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  learning,  not  able  to  speak  two  sentences  correctly;" 
and,  though  ho  uttered  ^^only  stupid  stuff,  you  could  not  add  one 
t^  his  audience."  He  adds,  "The  Church  of  England  increases 
fast;"  but  Dr.  Cutler  speaks  another  language: — "The  ill  effects 
of  Whit6field*s  visit  would  have  wofn  off,  but  others  with  his  spirit 
carried  on  the  design  with  too.^reat  success."  He  enumerates 
Bnelly  along  with  Tennent,  Bodgers,  and  Davenport,  among  "  those 

88 
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who  afflict  us,  and  through  whom  the  enthuBiasin  was  still  breakbg 
out  in  1743/*  .       -  • 

Buell  was  thought  to  be  in  a  consumption  when  he  was  ordained 
by  a  council,  in  1743,  as  an  evangelist, — a  thing  •  almost  onknown 
at  that  time  in  New  England.  The  New  Haven  Association  classed 
him  and  Brainerd  with  ^*  strolling  preachers  that  were  most  dis- 
orderly." '.        ^ 

The  Society  in  Canterbury  having  settled  a  minister  in  oppoei* 
tion  to  the  communicants,  the  latter  withdrew,  and  wer6  ezduded 
from  the  use  of  the  meeting-house^  Buell  was  threaltened  with 
prosecution  for  having  preached  to  ^he  Separate  meeting.  One  of 
the  instances  of  sinftd  (Conduct  jcharged  on  the  excellent  Philemon 
tlobbins,  paster  of  Branford,  was  ^*  his  earnestness  in  improving 
strolling  preachers,  noore  especiailv  in  a  meeting  carried  on  in  his 
own  house,  by  Brainerd  and  Buel^  to  the  diskenour  of  religioD| 
the  just  offenoe  of  many,  and  the  destruction  of  peace  and  gospel 
order."  Bobbins  replied,  ^^1  cannot  bujb  think  the  meeting  car- 
ried on  bv  them  had  a  good  effect ;  but  it  had  some  unhappy  attendr 
ants,  ^d  I  believe  neither  tbey  not  I  could  carry  on  a  metting 
just  in  that  form  agi^in.'' 

Brainerd,  in  his  small  circuit  in  the  wihter  of  1742--8,.  met 
^^  dear  brother  Buell,  spent  some  time  with  him,  and  preached  my 
sermon  on  Deuteronomy  viii.  2,  before'  him.  I  love  him  dearly; 
but  I  see  the  Lord  has  not  dealt  with  him  just  as  be  has  with  me." 
Buell,  while  lamenting  errors  and  extiravagance',  happily  avoided 
the  mistake  of  seeing 'nothing  but  wildfire  and  fabe  religion  on 
every  sidsi  He  probably  said  •  to  Brainerd,^  as  Wheelock  did  to 
Bellamy,  April  11,  1742,  "I  am  sofry  to  hear  of  yoor  low  Br- 
ing, and'  that  religion  runs  so  very,  low  with  you.  Blessed  be 
God,  it  is  not  so  with  us;  there  is  much  of  the  presence  of  God  in 
these  parts.  I  verily  believe  that  one  thing  that  clogs  religion 
among  you  is  people's  so  frequently  censuring  one  unother,  and 
beating  down  weak  Christians  I  think  it  less  wrong  to  religion, 
under  preseiit  circumstances,  to  let  two  hy)docrites  alone  upon  a 
false  foundation  for  the  present,  than  to  pull  down  one  of  God*s 
children.  The  way  to  discover  hypocrites  is  to  build  up  Qod*s 
children :  hypocrites  can't  eat  children's  bread ;  if  they  do  for  a 
while,  it  won't  nourish  them,  and  they  will  soon  show  their  condi- 
tion :  bu|^,  if  you  pull  down  Christians  with  them,  they  all  look 
alike ;  it  is  hard  to  distingubh  until  they  are  worn  out  Nvith  trouble 
and  discouraged,  and  others  that  are  setting  out  are  discouraged  by 

In  1745,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  South,  when  tie  met  with 
Burr,  who  had  just  returned  from ,  attending  a  council  held  at 
Easthampton,  to  heal  the  divisions  and  secure  the  settlement  of  a 
pastor  there.    Tennent,  of  Freehold;  and  David  Brainerd  and 
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Dickinson,  had  been  members,  and  the  last  drafted  the  riews  of 
the  counoil.  Burr  had  recommended  the  people  to  call  Buell,  their 
first  choice  being  Brainerd ;  and  he  now  urged  Buell  to  go  thither 
ftt  once.  •  « 

Easthampton  was  settled  from  New  England  in  1648,  and  had, 
for  the  first  thirtj-six  or  thh-ty-eight  years,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
James,  and  theii  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Huntting,  for  hal£  a  century. 
Davenport  came  there  in  1789,  and  under  his  first  sermon  twenty 
were  converted:  this  was  the  first  dropping  of  a  shower  of  hea-^ 
venly  influence.  One.  hundred  were  renewed  to  repentance;  but 
the  vain  imagination  seized  -some  that  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
was,  as  it  were,  a  renewing  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  that 
the  converts  were  bound  to  come  out  from  among  them  who  could 
not  approve  of  the  new  ways  and  the  new  notions.  It  was.  like  the 
running  of  a  ploughshare  through  the  greensward,  causing  the: 
summer  rain  to  gully  out  the  sou  down  to  the  foundation  oi  the 
hills.  A  large  separation  from  Mr.  Huntting  ensued,  with  the  ordi^ 
nary  average  of  reproaches  and  recriminations.  His  extreme  age 
made  the  good  pastor  anxious,  in  1744,  to  retire  from  his  charge.- 
A  majority  of  the  people  made  out  a  oall  for  a  miniffter;  but  the 
want  of  harfnony  was  so  great  that  the  counoil  refused  to  proceed 
to  the  ordination.  ,  * 

Under  "these  circumstances,  on  the  9th  of  October,  Buell  came 
in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  His  first 
sermon  was  from  1  Corinthians  ii.  2:«?-^^I  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  JesuA  Christ,  and  him  crucified.*'  ^^Notwithstanding 
the  many  untoward  and  ever-to*be-Iamented  circumstances  attend-* 
ing  the  revival  under  Davenport,  about  sixty  were  added  soon  after 
the  settlement  of  Buell.  *  By- his  efforts  and  fiaithful  prea<diingy 
harmony  was  in  a  good  measure  restored,  and  lasting  and  danger-* 
bus  consequences  prevented.*'  He  was  installed,  September  19, 
1746:  "Edwards  preached  on  the  occasion.* 

In  April,  1747,  he  assisted  in  forming  Su^olk  Presbytery.  The 
question  was  debated  among  his  people,  whether  those  who  had 
separated  from  Mr.  Huntting  in  1741,  not  being  communicants, 
should  be  admitted  to  church  privileges  without  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  fault.  The  Presbytery  of  Suffolk  decided  that  M. 
baptized  persons  were  subject  to  discipline,  and  that  they  ought  to 
make  penitential  reflections  on  their  conduct.  They  directed,t 
October  25, 1749,  that  they  should  publicly  make  this  acknowledg- 
ikient: — *' I  acknowledge  that  my  separation  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Huntting's  ministry,  and  speaking  reproachfuUy  of  him  in  a  time 
of  great  difBculty  and  ignorance  of  church  government,  though  a 


*  Br.  Henry  DstiB,  in  Spragne's  Lectures  on  Befiyali. 
f  Prime's  History  of  Long  laltnd. 
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season  of  special  Divine  influence,  was  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  rules  of  discipline  in  Christ's  visible  church;  and 
sucn  divisive  principles  as  were  the  spring  of  my  separation,  I  now 
renounce  with  sorrow,  desiring  forgiveness  of  all  whom  I  have 
offended,  and  resolve,  by  Divine  assistance,  upon  a  regular  course 
for  time  to  come." 

His  preaching*  was  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  in  great 
plainness,  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  animation.  He  was  often 
heard  to  say  he  would  not  be  in  the  condition  of  the  unconverted 
sinner  for  thousands  of  worlds,  even  £or  one  hour ;  for,  in  that 
hour,  he  might  die  and  be  lost  to  eternity.  He  was  never  heard 
to  utter  a  prayer,  however  short,  in  which  petitions  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  form  a  prominent  part.  In  May,  174(9,  he  gave 
Davenportf  an  account  of  a  very  considerable  work  of  awakening 
at  that  time  in  his  ooogregation,  especially  among  the  youns. 
He  afterwards  spoke  of  it  as  a  small  harvest  in  comparison  witn 
the  CTeat  ingathering  of  1764.  Eighty  were  added  to  the  com- 
munion during  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  settlement.  He 
wrote,  on  the  27tb  ot  March,  1764,  to  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Barber,^ 
of  Groton,  Gonaeetiout,  ^^For  many  weeks  God  has  been  pre- 
paring his  way:  his  own  children  have  been  remarkably  re- 
plenished with  love,  holy  ioy,  and  unutterable  groaning  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  assemblies  have  been  nume- 
rous and  solemn :  sermon  after  sermon  seemed  to  fasten  arrows  of 
conviction  in  the  hearts  of  dinners.  But,  for  a  week  past,  heaven 
and  hell  have  seemed  to  meet  and  reign  here.  God's  people  have 
almost  all  been  favoured  with  such  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
glory,  and  such  communications  of  light,  love,  joy,  and  comfort, 
and  been-  under  such  labouring  pains,  and  in  such  agonies  of  dis- 
tress, as  though  soul  and  body  could  scarcely  contain.  I  could 
not  have  believed  it  till  I  saw  at.  But  oh,  the  agonies  and  cries, 
the  piercing  cries  and  importunities  for  meroy!  Afternoon  and 
evening  we  remained  in  the  house  of  God  till  nine  o'clock..  There 
were  upwards  of  a  thousand  persons  present,  and  all  impressed : 
pews,  alleys,  stairs,  seats,  contained  distressed  souls.  The  power 
of  God  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  bowing  our  assemblies,  and 
producing  the  most  amazing  agony  of  soul,  and  cries.  My  house 
was  early  filled  and  until  ten  at  night.  Scores  of  people  were 
under  great  concern,  and  many  children,  of- from  eight  to  twelve 
years."  ,  He  adds,  in  allusion  to  the  miracle  of  Zarephath, 
"  When  the  vessels  are  full,  the  oil  will  be  stayed.  My  own  spi- 
ritual exercises  have  been  in  proportion  to  this  extraordinary 
day." 


*  Dr.  Daris.  f  1<^«  of  Edwards. 

t  StUea's  MSS.,  Tale  CoUtga. 
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fie  wrote  for  the  pre&s,  ^^  as  a  hurried  man,'*  under  date  o^  Sep- 
tember 25,  1765,  an  accotint  of  this  signal  mercy.  It  first  ap- 
peared on  the  18th  and  19th  of  M«rch,  and  thirty  or  forty  were 
found  to  be  under  e^rcise  of  mind.  The  next  meeting  was  on 
the  22d  ^  one  hundred  came  to  converse  with  him,  of  whom  six  oi 
seveft  were  above  seventy.  Some  had  been  under  (Concern  since 
they  heard  Davenport,  and  now  their  anxiety  hopefully  issued  in  a 
saving  change. 

He  was  greatly  aided  by  ^^  a  body  of  solid,  judicious,  old  dis- 
ciples." One  hundred  and  fifty  wete  added  to  the  church;  ninety- 
nine  on  one  Sabbath. 

Nathaniel  .Haeard,  of  New  York,  wrote  to  Bellamy,  June  18, 
1764,  '^I  have  just  been  dowi\  to  the  east  €nd  cff  Long*  Island,  with 
my  wife,  to  *see  the  work  of  God  going  on  there,  and  to  believe  for 
Biyself ;  and,  I  must  declare,  I  never  beheld  any  thing  equal  to  it 
in  my  life.  The  fear  of  God  falls  upon  all  flesh  there,  and  heaven 
seems  to  have  come  down  to  earth ;  and  their  religion,  like  holy 
JobSB,  makes  them  abhor  themselves.  Go  and  see."  The  Rev. 
John  Murray,  afterwards  of  Newburyport,  and  then  recently  ar- 
rived from  Scotland,  wrote  to  Moorhead,  at  Boston,  that  he  had 
often  desired  to  see  such  remarkable  displays  of  grace  as  he  had 
heard  of  from  him,  and  that  now  he  had  seen  what  exceeded  all 
he  had  heard.  ^  Not,"  he  adds,  ^^  that  all  was  to  his  mind ;  hut. 
Inhere  so  much  metal  is  put  into  the  pet,  you  must  expect  some 
dross.  The  people  scarcely  consented  to  be  dismissed  at  eleven*' 
at  night,  and  the  Separates  were  feady  to  renew  the  extrava- 
gancies of  Davenport. 

.  The  awakening  was  general  throughout  the  island.  Buell 
labotired  extensively,  and  made  a  tour  through  East  Jersey :  his 
instrumentality  was  highly  honoured.  Whitefield,  during  the 
summer  of  1764,  says,  ^^My  late  excursions  on  Long  Island  have, 
I  trust,  been  blessed."  These  excursions  were  made  at  the  close 
of  Jani3iary,  1764 :  he  preached  at  Easthampton,  Bridgehamp- 
ton,  Southold,  arnd  Shelter  Island.  Buell  does  not  name  White- 
field,  but  says,  ^^  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there  appeared 
some  hopeful  tokens  that  the  Lord  was  preparing  his  own  way  for 
a  gracious  visitation."  Whitefield  wrote  from  Boston,  in  May,  to 
Colonel  Dering,  ^'And  is  Shelter  Island  become  a  PatmosT 
Blessed  be  God!  What  cannot  a  God  in  Christ  do  for  his 
people?" 

Buell  mentions  that  they  did  not  use  the  word  convert  in  relation 
to  those  who  seemed  truly  regenerated. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  his  chiirch  was  spared  from 
the  desecration  and  injury  which  the  British  troops  so  commonly 
committed  on  the  island.  He  was  a  decided  Whig,  but  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Governor  Tryoa  and  Sir  Winiam  Erskine.     He 
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was  a.  gentleman  in  his  manners,  cheerful  and  sprightly:  they 
.liked  his  societyy  and  treated  him  with  deference. 
.  '  The  Bev.  Henry  Davis,  DJ).,  President  of  Hamilton  College, 
was  in  his  fifteenth  yea^ ,  when,  '^  after  a  lofig  and  alarming  season 
of  apathy,  the  Revival  commenced  in.  1785."  It  was  a  novd  and 
an  i^ecting  scene.  The  impression  of  the  events  was,  it  1833, 
^till  wellnigh  as  ^rong  and  fresh  upon  his  mind  as  the  events  of 
yesterday.  '^  Buell  was  eminently  a  man  of  God :  the  things  evi- 
jdently  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  which  lay  with  most  interest  on 
las  heart,  were  the  glory  of  Gad  and  the  salvation  of  soub. 
There  were  many  living  in  Suffolk,  in  the  vigour  pf  manhood,  who 
had  been  brought  to  seek  and  embrace  Christ  through  Davenport. 
Suell  had  i^ot  whoUy  lost  the  fire  of  hia  youth.  He  dweltnnuch — 
as  be  ever  had  don^,  but  now  with  more  than  usual  dil^ctness  apd 
power—- on  the  character  and  perfections  of  God,  his  sovereignty, 
his  eternal  puirposes,  the  strictness  and  purity  of  his  holy  law,  the 
mercy  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  native  depravity  of 
the  heart,  its  entire  alienation  from  God,  and  man's  total  help- 
lessness. The  work  was  powerful.  In  six  or  eight  months, 
more  than  one  hundred  were  enrolled  among  the  children  of 
God." 

Soon  after  this  he  lost  his  only  son,  who  died  February  7, 
17.87,  aged  sixteen,  with  a  ffood  hope  through  ^race.  In  1791, 
another  season  of  refreshing  was  granted,  and  forty  were 
added  to  the  xhurch.  On  the  .Ist  of  January,  1792,  he  preached 
an  historical  discourse  of  great  interest. 

He  died  July  19,  1798. 

He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Brainerd.  He  acted  a  prominent 
part  ip  the  great  awakening  of  1741-43,  and  related  tir  Dr.  Davis 
events  in  which  he  was  personally  concerned,  which  filled  him  with 
astonishment.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  that  time  whose 
subsequent  labours  w^re  much  blessed.  President  Stiles  said, 
^'  That  man  has  done  more  good  thai^  any  other  that  ever  stood  on 
this  continent." 

*' Buell  was  ardent  in  temperament,  laborious  in  study,  well 
read  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  writings  >of  the  fathers, 
and  a  thoroughly-learned  theologian.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  more 
popular  in  his  manner  than  was  common  at  that  day,  exhibiting 
clear  and  forcible  views  of  truth  and-  duty.  *  His  earnest,  melting 
flow  of  soul  convinced  his  hearers  that  he  would  gladly  pluck 
theip  as  brands  out  of  the  burning.  He  embraced  cordially,  and 
preached  with  great  distinctness  and  emphasis,  the  characteristic 
doctrines.  The  excesses  of  his  own  early  labours  he  had  reviewed 
with  cool  and  prayerful  deliberation:  he  looked  on  them  with 
regret  and  humiliation.  Except  in  seasons  of  revival,  he  had 
little  intercoorso  with  bis  people.     At  oth^  limea,  1^  rarelj 
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visited  any  bat  the  sick,  and  was  never  present  at  the  religious 
conferences." 

A  very  considerable  ^umber  of  his  sermons  was  published,  and 
a  poem,  "  Youth's  Triumph^"  dated  January  20, 1775. 

He  was  married  three  times :  his  widow  survived  him  nearly 
fifty  years.  His  diniffbter,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woolworth, 
of  Bridgehampton,  died  at  Homer,  Kew  York,  in  1845,  aged 
seventy-lve.  He  buried  eight  of  his  ehildren,  and  saw  all  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  and  of  his  riper  years,  desoend  to  the  grave 
before  him. 

He  mentions  that,  in  a  certain  year,  he  wrote  out  all  his  ser* 
mohs  in  fall,' but  preached  entirely  without  notes.  His  vigour  re* 
mained  till  old  &ge,  and,  almost  at  the  close  of  life,  he  rode  four* 
teen  miles,  and  preached,  and  returned  home.  At  the  age  of 
e%hty-five,  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him. 


JOHN  MOFFAT, . 

•         .  , . 

;  Probably  from  Scoiland,  graduated  at  Nassaa  Hall  in  1749. 
He  was  ordained,  i^  1761,  pastor  of  Wallkill,  in  Orange  county, 
New  York,  by  New  Yorl:  Presbytery.  Diffictlties  arose,  which 
led  to  his  dismission,  and  the  formation  of  an  Associate  church 
in  Neelytown,  which  obtained,  in  1765,  the  fiev.  B!i(rt)ert  Annan 
fpr  its  minister. 

■  Moffat  resided  in  the  bounds  of  Newcastle  Presbytery,  in  1778, 
without  charge,  and  without  being  employed  in  the  ministry.  He 
lived;  to  the  close  of  his  days,  at  Little  Britain,  in  Orange 
county,  and  engaged  in  teaching.  De  Witt  Clinton*  was  on)s  of 
his  pupils. 

He  died  April  22, 1788. 


*  Hosac^'a  Life  of  Clinton. 
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JOSEPH.  TATE 

Was  received  as  a  licentiate^  bv  Donegal  Presbytery,  April.  1, 
1748,  and  was  sent  to  Lower  rennsboroush,  (Sibrer  Sprmg,) 
Marsh  Creek,  and  Oonewago.  On  the  14th  of  Ju^e,  he  was 
called  to  Donegal ;  and,  soon  after,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bay,  ef  the 
New-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastley  accused  him  ot  harintf 
preached  false  doctrine  at  th^  Three  Springs,  (Big,  Middle,  and 
Rocky.)  He  was .  acquitted,  October  25,  and  accepted  the  eall 
from  Donegal, — ^they  giving  seventy  pounds  to  buy  a  plantatioii 
and  seventy  pounds  salary.  He  was  ordained,  November  28^ 
1748:  Samuel  Thomson  presided.  H^  spent  eight  Subbaths  in 
the  following  fall  in  Virginia. 

Immediately  after  his  installation  he  was  married,  December 
15,  1748,  to  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Boyd,  of  Octoranu 
Her  father  gave  her,  besides  a  silk  gown,  a  bed  i^d  i<^  furniture,  a 
horse  and  saddle,  and  nearly  every  article  for  housekeeping;  all 
of  which  are  carefully  entered  in  his.beoL 

Tate  found  little  or  no  satisfaction  or  th^  union,  the  two  parties 
in  the  presbytery  being  so  nearly  equal  in  numbers,,  and  so  tho- 
roughly divided  in  sentiment,  lie  withdrew,  and,  finally,  had 
leave,  in  1768,  to  join  the  Second  Philadelphia  Presbytery.  Ha 
was  sent  by  the  synod  to  Western  Virginia  and  North  Carolina ; 
and,  in  the  following  March,  he  was  called  to  Coddle,  Creek.     The 

Eresbyt^ry  asked  his  congregation.  Should  the  call  be  placed  in 
is  hands  ?  and  they  immediately  requested  that  his  relation  to 
them  might  be  dissolved.  A  committee  was  sent  to  reconcile  the 
difference,  and  they  did  not  prosecute  their  demand  for  his  d^ 
mission. 

He  died  October  11,  1774,  aged  sixty-three.  Dr.  Martin  saySi 
^'  He  was  eccentric,  but  fearless  in  reproving  vice  and  the  errors 
of  the  day." 

His  son,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Tate,  graduated  at  the  College  of 
Philadelphia,  was  licensed  by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  supply  in  several  presbyteries.  He  visited  the  new 
settlements  west  of  Albany,  and  went  to  the  Southern  States. 
He  received  holy  orders  as  a  deacon  from  the  hands  of  Bishop 
White,  and  was  rector  of  St;  Matthew's,  South  Carolina,  from 
1789  to  1792,  when  he  removed  to  Beaufort,  and  had  the  charge 
of  the  parish  till  his  death,  October  7,  1795. 

His  mother  married  James  Anderson,  the  son  of  her  husband's 
predecessor,  and  her  daughter  Jane  married  his  Son. 
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SAMPSON  SMITH, 

From  IrelandJ^was  received  as  a  licentiate  .by  Donegal  Presby- 
tery,-April  8, 1760.  The  records  for  the  next  nine  years  being  lost, 
w^  know  not  cer^ihly*the  date  of  his  ordination,  which  was  re- 
ported to  synod  in  May,  1752.  In  the  spring  of  1752,  he  spent 
eight  gftbbaths  in  Virginia.  He  Succeeded  Thorn,  at  Chestnut 
Level,  lihd  was  tnai^ried  by  Tate  to  Agnes,  the  third  daughter  of 
Bbvd,  of  Octorara.  He  had  an  academy,  which  had  a  high  repor 
tation,  and  it  was  continaed  by  him  till  his  death. 

The  union  of  the  synods  placcfd  him  iii  connection  wfth  the  New« 
dide  ministers,  and,  a  charge  of  intemperance  being  preferred 
against  him,  he  looked  on  thein^ire  the  movers  of  it,  and  the  abet- 
tors of  his  defamers ;  while  they  regarded  the  Old-Side  men  as*  de- 
termined to  clear  him  by  e^fclnding  all  the  evidence  on  which  the 
prosecution  relied.  There  were  doubtless  many  thinga  to  blame  on 
both  sides.  Two  of  the  presbytery  were  his  brothers-in-law,  and 
bis  father-in-law  had  becfn  invited  to  sit  and  Vote  as  a  correspond- 
ent ;  while,  o^  the  other  hand,  the  New-Side  men  were  hardly  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  as  impartial  judges.  He  was  acquitted,  and 
the  prosecutrix  appealed  to  the  synod.  The  synod  ordered  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  at  Little  Britain  and  take  up  the  whole  matter  de 
novo.  The  synod,  in  reviewing  the  minutes  of  the  committee, 
judged  that  the  punishment  inflicted  was  less  than  the  evidence* 
warranted;  and  in.  this  they  showed  the  leaning  of  the  majority 
against  the  Old-Side  men,  who*  were  in  a  h6{)eless  minority.  The 
evidence  of  two  rude  girls  who,  in  the  midst  of  unbecoming  con- 
duct with  a  parcel  of  his  students,  were  driven,  by  Smith,  out  of  a 
ehamber  with  blows  and  harsh  words;  was  hardly  entitled  to  be 
regarded:  they  said  he  was  drunk ;  he  said  'they  irire  shameless, 
and  that  blows,  not  words,  were  the  reproofs  the  case  demanded. 

He  withdrew  from  the*  synod,  arid,  on  the  final  yielding  of  the 
synod,  he  consented  to  join  Newcastle  Presbytery.  He  did  so,  in 
1768,  and  was  suspended  the  next  year,  but  restored  in  1771.  The 
synod  then  sent  him  to  the  South  Branch  of  Potomac  for  six 
months,  apd'  the  next  year  for  two  months.  His  suspension  was 
renewed  in  1774,  and  never  removed.  He  was  struck  by  lightning, 
ftnd  died. 
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ROBERT  McMORD.IE 

Was  ordained  by  Donegal  Presbytery,  in  1754,  pastor  of  Upper 
Harsh  Greek  and  Bound  I)ill.*  He  •  released,  in  August,  1760, 
Mr.  McConaughy,  whose  bopd  he  held  fov  the  l^ure  payment  of  his 
salary.  In  the  following  January  he  was  dismissed,  the  presbytcfk^ 
alleging  that  there  was  a  coolness  towards  him  on -the  pari  of  his 

Eiople.-  This  he  denied.  He  accepted,  in  1762,  a  call  to  Hanoyer. 
e  also  withdrew,  and  wad  allowed  to  join  the  Second  Philadekilila 
Presbytery  in  17jS8.  The  next  yiear  they  sent  him  south',  and  the 
aynod  sent  him,  in  1772,  to  Virginia  and  Carolina.*  In  May,  1777, 
be  was  called  to  Tinkling  Spring, 'New  Dublin,  Beedy  CredLj  and 
fourth  G^eek.     He  went  south  again  in  1784. 

He  was  a  xshaplain  in  the  war  of  Independence,  and  a  membw 
«f  the  Order  of  the  Gincinnati.  On  their  roll  it  is  entered  that  he 
was  ^'deranged"  on  a  certain  day, — a  military  use  of  the  word,  to 
signify  his  retirement  from  the.  rank  of  chaplain. 

He  died  May  22,  1796.  He  was  married,  December  12,  1754, 
to  Janet,  the  second  daughter  of  Adam  Boyd.  The  Rey.  Robert 
McMordie  Laird  was  a  descendant  of  his. 


CHAUNCEY  GRAHAM 

Was  the  son  of  the  Bey.  John  Graham,  of  Southbory^  Connec- 
ticut, fr'hose  three  sons  entered  the  ministry :  John,  the  eldest,  was 
settled  at  Suffield,  Gonnecticut,  and  Bichard  Grojich,  the  yoangest| 
at  Pelham,  New  Hampshire. 

Ghauncey  was  najned  after  his  grandfather,  the  Rey.  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey,  of  Hadley.  He  graduated  at*  Yale  in  1747.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Great  B^ 
yival,  and  grieved  much  that  he  saw  no  fruit,  and  that  eyery  fast 
occasion  was  attended  with  some  gloom  and  the  frowns  of  God. 
But  on  February  17,  1741-2,  he  Wrote  to  Bellamy,!  «.I  bless 
God  there  is  some  stir  in  my  own  house :  I  hope  Gx>d  is  about  to 
do  great  and  glorious  things  for  my  poor  Ghauncey ;  he  has  been 
under  soaking  convictions  a  considerable  time,  and  has  a  great  ten- 
derness of  conscience,  and  seems  bent  on  the  way  for  Zion.     Do 
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pray  for  him  especially**'  Seen  after,  Southbary  was  gracionslj 
visitei 

His  father,  in  October,  1744,  visited  Hopewell  and  Lawrence, 
New  Jersey,  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.  New  Brunswick  Pres- 
bytery at  that  time  advised  New  Milford,'in  Connecticut,,  and  New 
Brunswick^  to  try  to  get  his  son  John ;  and  they  wj^ote  to  the  Con- 
sociation at  Danbury  to  send  him  to, those  pli^qes. 

Chauncey  Gra£am  was  ordained  by  a  council,  January  29, 1750, 

?\»tOT  of  Bumbout  and  Poughkeepsie,  in  Dutchess  county.  New 
ork.  Bumbout,  near  Fishkill,  was  organized  as  a  church,  July 
8,  1748;  Pobghkeepsie  was  "gathered"  in  July,  1760.  The  Bev. 
pisha  Keut,'^  of  Philippi,  wrote  to  Bellamy,  J^nu^ry  29, 1749-50, 
**  The  council  consisted  of  Messrs.  Stodaard,  Case,  and  Judson, 
and  their  messengers,  and  one  messenger  more.  I  think  it's  a  pity 
Mr.  Mills  and  the  rest  of  you  sent  for,  did  not  attend.  It  would,.! 
am  persuaded,  have  prevented  the  ordination  at  Fishkill,  or  had  a 
great  tendency  to  have  united  the  church  and  others  disaffected,  in 
case  it  had  gone  on.  To  me  it  looks  dark  when  ministers  are  back- 
ward to  appear  in  such  casea  and  act  acc£*ding  to  the  light  they 
have  for  God,  leaving  all  consequences  with  him  alone.  I  hear 
some  of  tibe  council  say  they  have  reconciled  the  contending  par- 
ties; I  doubt  the  wound  is  only.%kinnjed  over:  however,  time  will 
discover  how  it  is ;  we  tpxiBt  hope  for  the  besf . 

"  By  what;  I  can  hear,  I  am  the  only  person  blamed  in  New  Eng- 
land that  the  ordination  did  not  go  On  before;  but  this  I  know,  we 
were  all  agreed  in  it,  it  was  not  best  it  shonld  go  on,  Mr.  Graham 
not  excepted; .  If  it  does  well,  I  hope  I 'shall  be  so  happy  as  to  re- 
vAce  in  it;  I  think  I  can  say,  wherein  I  have  acted  m  the  business, 
it  has  been  with  son^e  degree  of  uprightness." 

He  preached,  September  10,  1751,  a  sermon  against  the  Sepa- 
rates, which  he  published,  with  the  title,  "Enthusiasm  Detected;" 
and  this  may  have  led  to  his  giving  up  Poughkeepsie,  September 
29,  1752.  Ue  published  a  sermon,  preached  February  25,  1761, 
on  "Why  do  the  heathen  rage?"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  War.  He  demands,  "  What's  the  matter  with  the  Indians ?" 
and  proceeds  to  show  the  causes  why.  the  fury  of  the  savages  had 
been  let  loose  on  the  frontier.  Having  accompanied  the  troops  as 
chaplain,  his  congregation  inquired  of  the  ^presbytery,  in  1764, 
whether,  bv  accepting  the  chaplaincy,  his  pastoral  relation  had  not 
been  dissolved.     The  reply  was  in^tne  negative. 

He  was  annexed  to  Dutchess  Presbytery  on  its  being  receive^  by 
the  synod  in  1763.  Xhe  records  for  many  years  are  in  his  clear, 
beautiful  hand.  '  He  prjbached  at  the  opening  of  its  sessions,  ^ 
Albany,  September  9,  1765,  on  the  federal  holiness  of  children. 

■■■■■>!  ■ 
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The  presbytery  requested  him  to  publish  lihe  'sermon.     He  speab 
contemptuously  of  those  who  hold  that  '*  saving  grace  is  t;be  only 

aualificatibn  K)r  participation  in  the   sacraments,"  and   charges 
lem  with  acting  like  ^'  petty  deities'*  in  scmtmizing  the  heart. 
Seine  dismissed  from  Rubibomt,  he  supplied  Fishkill^  and  opened 
an  academy  there.     Among  his  pupils  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H. 
Livingston,  that  eminently  pious  m'inistef  and  able  divine,  so  use- 
ful in  the  Reformed  Dutch  tlhurch. 

'Whitefield,  writing  July  20,  1770,  speaks  of  congregations  on 
the  North  River,  ^Uarge,>  attentive,  and  affected,"  and  mentions 
Fishkill  and  New  Rumbout.  •        -         • 

He  took  his  dismission*  from  the  presbytery  in  1773,  )uid  died  in 
1784. 

He  married  the  Haushter  of  Theodoirus  Van  Wyck,  one  of  his 
elders:  his  son,  T.V.  W.  Graham,  was  a  judge  of  probate,  and  an 
elder  in  the  church  in  Albany. 


iA«h. 


SAMUEIt  KENNEDY, 

Born  in  Scotland,  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1749,  and  irts 
taken  on  trials,  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery^  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember of  that  year.  He  was  licensed.  May  18,  1750,  and  was 
ordained  minister  of  Baskingridge,  New  Jersey,  Juno  25,  1751. 
He  exercised  the  office  of  a  physician  and  a  teacher.  His  labours 
in  hi^  appropriate  work  were  blessed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
church  and  the  increase  of  believers  in  numbers,  in  sound  know- 
ledge and  godliness. 

He  died.August  31,  1787. 


BENJAMIN  CHESNUT 

Was  bom  in  England,  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1748,  afid 
was  licensed  by  New  York  Presbytery.  He  was  received  under 
tl^e  care  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  October  3^  1749,  and  was 
ordained,  September  3,  1751.  He  was  settled  at  Woodbury  and 
Timber  Creek,  New  Jersey.  When  Lawrence  was  sent  to  spend 
the  winter  of  1751  at  Cape  May,  Chesnut  supplied  his  pulpit,  in 
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ihe  Forks  qt  Delaware.  At  his  request  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
oharge  in  May,  1758,  though  he  continued  to  supply  the  congrega- 
tions for  a  while.  '  He  was  sent  to  Fagg's  Manor,  to  Forks  of 
Delaware,  and  to  Chuiestown  and  New  Providence.  He  seems  to 
have  become  the  stated  supply  of  the  two  last-named  eongregations, 
add  to  have  settled  there  in  1756,  on«  a ,  promise  of  forty-four 
pounds  yearly.  '  In  1763,  there  were  seventy  pounds  due:  there 
being  no  .prospect  of  his  being  paid,  he, was  disuiissed  by  Philadel- 
phia Presbytery,,  in  May ;  but,  in  November,  the  congregations 
offered  to  make  up  fifty  pound;  yearly,  and  the  presbytery  left  it 
to  him  to  accept  it  or  not..  He  appears,  to^ava  gone- to  the  South 
in  the  fall  of  1766:  in  1767,  he  was  sent  to  Timber  Creek.  He 
taught  school  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  died  in 
1775. 


JAMES  BROWN 


Was  probably  bom  in  Connecticut,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1747.  He  was  licensed  in  October  of  that  year,  at  one  of  the 
earliest  meetings  of  Suffolk  Presbytery.  The  venerable*  and  aged 
Ebenezer  White,  of  Bridffehampton,  being  greatly  distressed  by 
the  separation  of  some  of  nis  people,'  Brown  was  sent  for,  to  endea- 
vour to  unite  the  people  upon  Mm,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
resignation  of  the  pastor.  He  was  successful,  and  was  called  soon 
nfter.  His  ordination  took  place  June  14, 1748.  Azariah  Horton 
prayed ;  Svlvanus  White  preached  from  Titus  ii.  7, 8 ;  Prime  "  in- 
troauced  the  solemnity,"  prop6unded  the  questions,  and  prayed; 
Buell  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellc^^ship;  Prime  exh6rted  the  peo- 
ple, and  Youngs  closed  with  prayer.  Buell"^  wrote  to  Jonathan 
Edwards  of  the  revival  which  at  that  period  blessed  East  Hamp- 
ton, and  ^'of  a  yet  greater  work  at  Bridgehampton,  under  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Brown,  a- very  pious  and  prud^t  young  man." 
He.  needed  aU  prudences  some  of  the  people  of  the  separation  had 
returned  to  their  duty,  but  were  restive.  In  August,  1749,  Dr. 
Cook,t  of  Bridgehampton,  having  recently  experienced  a  blessing 
on  his  soul,  desired  the  presbytery  t6  take  measures  for  allowing 
hifd  in  a  short  time  to  preach.  They  deferred  the  matter.  About 
this  period,  the  Rev.  John  Paine{  established  a  Separate  Church 
on  Strict  Congregational  principles,  and  a  meeting-house  was  buiH 

^^■^^      I  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

m 

♦  Dwigbt's  Life  6f  Edwards.  '  f  MS:  Records  of  Suffolk  Presbytery. 

-  X  Mr.  Paine  was  sbot  dead  whUe  standing  at  the  door  of  his  house,  in  Sonthold, 
in  April,  17 b^,-^fWip€^pirt 
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midway  between  Briclgehamt>t<m  and  Soathsmpton.  Brown  was  in 
very  melancholy  seryices,  and  ithplored  Bellamy  most  plteomfy, 
Tear  by  year,  to  visit  his  pe<^e  and  endeavcror  to  allay  the  hear^ 
Dumings  and  establish  just  principles  of  f  eligion.  He  did  nrach 
good,  amid  all  his  trials.  The  signal  refreshing  of  1764^  left  an 
abiding  influence  till  tl^e  Revolutf  on.  The  loss  of  health  compelled 
him  to  lay  aside  his  pastoral  work  in  March,  17 1^:  he  died,  April 
22,  1788.  The  congregation  remained  vacant  till  1787,  but  was 
blessed  with  a  great  revival  in  1788. 

Brown  was  ^'  distinguished"^  for  the  soundness  6f  his  theological 
views,  and  ably  defended  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation." 

In  recording  his  dismission,  the  presbytery  refer  to  his  melan- 
choly ciircumstances,  and  speak  of  him  as  a  sound,  orthodox,  judi- 
cious, spiritual  preacher,  laborious  and  successful. 


NAPHTALI  DAGGET 


*  -Was  bom  at  Attleborough,  Massachusetts,  in  1727,  and  gradii- 
ated  at  Yale  in  1748.  He  had  been  taken  on  trials  by  the  moderator 
and  Mr.  Youngs,  of  Brookhaven,  and,  on  appearing  before  Suffolk 
Presbytery,  was  licensed,  August  9,  1749,  ^Hill  next  session," 
according  to  their  custom,  and  was.  sent  to  Smithtown.  Obadiah 
Smith  and  Greorge  Phillips,  Esq.,  presented  a  call  for  him,  A|ay  22, 
1751 ;  and  he  was  directed  to  prepare  a  sermon  on  Titus  iiL  5, 6, 
and  an  exesesis  on  ^' An  Ghristus,  qufi  Mediator,  remittat  peccata?" 
He  was  ordained,  September  18,  1751,  being  the  first  pastor  ever 
settled' in  Smithtown.  Brown,  Of  Bridgehampton,  preached  from 
1  Timothy  iv.  24;  Prime,  of  Huntingdon,  stated  the  grounds  of 
Presbyterian  ordination,  ^Hook  the  engagements"  of  paster  and 
people,  ''managed  the  incorporation"  of  three  men  and  four  women 
into  a  visU>le  church;  White,  of  Southampton,  gave  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship ;  Horton,  the  missionary  to  the  Indians,  exhorted. the 
people;  ana  Youngs  closed  with  prayer.  His  stay  was  short,  the 
presbytery  learning,  November  6, 1755,  that  ''be  had  been  dismissed 
by  a  vote*of  the  congregation."  The  presbytery,  sensible  that  the 
support  bad  been  inadequate,,  regularly  released  him  from  hii 
charge:  soon  after,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Yale 
College. 

President  Stilesf  said  that  the  design  of  Mr.  Clap  in  having  a 
professor  of  divinity  appointed  was  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the 
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college  for  orthodoxy,  and  to  prevent  Jersey  College  from  drawing 
ftway  the  students.  He  gravely  notes  down  the  names  of  those 
Fellows  whom  Clap  could  influence,  and  the  motives  by  which 
those  who  were  undecided  were  brought  to. concur  with  him. 

The  legislature,*  in  1753,  resolved,  that  one  principal  end  in 
erecting  colleges -was  to  supply  the  church  in  this  colony  with  a 
learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  ministry ;  and,  for  this  enid,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  students  have  the  best  instructions  in  divinity,  and 
liave  the  best  patterns  of  preaching  set  before  them;  they,  there- 
forQ,  recommended  a  eeneral  contribution  in  all  the  religious  soci^ 
ties,  for  settling  a  professor  of  divinity.  Owing  to  the  French  War 
and  extraordinary  taxes,  the  friends  of  .the  measure  did  not  avail 
theipselves  of  this  recopimendation,  but  took  up  subscriptions,  and 
liappily  succeeded.  .     . 

The  rectbr  and  the  Fellows  nominated  Dagget,  in  September, 
1755,  to  be  Professor  of  Divinity,  though  he  had  been  ordained 
only  four  years.  Upon  their  application  to  the  presbytery^  he  wa« 
dismissed,  and  went  to  New  Haven  in  Novemberi  and  preached 
with  general  approbation.  When  he  had  preached  about  four 
mont£  in  Ijie  college,  a  day.  (March  3,  1756)  was  spent  in  exar 
mining  him  on  his  prmciples  in  religion,  his  knowledge  in  divinity, 
ca^uistr^  Scripture  history,  chronology,  and  antiquity,  and  on  mi 
skill  in  Hebrew.  On  all  these  pointeAe  satisfied,  the  Corporation. 
The  next  day  he  preached  .from  2  Corinthians  ii.  2,  gave  his  full 
and  explicit  consent  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, and  to  the  rules  of  church  discipline  established  in  the 
'Churches  of  this  colony,  and  renounced  the  principal  errors  pre- 
yailing  at  the  time.     He  was  then  inaugurated. 

The  next  movement  was  to  organite  a  church  in  the.  college: 
this  was  done,  in  1757,  without  asking  the  consent  of  the  Associa- 
tion^ on  the.  assumption  that  .a  college  is,  of  its  very  nature,  a^  reli- 
gious institution. 

A  revival  followed  Dagget*s  entering  on  his  professorship,  though 
not  of  great  extent. 

'  On  the  decease  of  President  Clap,  he  was  elected  his  successor, 
and  held  that  office  from  1766  to  1777.  He  retained  his  professor- 
ship till  his  death. 

I  When  the  British  attacked  New  Haven,  in  July,  ^79,  he  was 
wounded  while  passing  along  the  street.  He  died,  in  1780,  of  the 
injuries  received. 

He  was  an  instructive  and  excellent  preacher:  his  sermons, 
enriched  with  ideas  and  sound  divinity,  were  doctrinal,  experi- 
mental, and  pungent.  He  was  acceptable  to  the  le^lature,  clergy, 
and  people.* 

*  InuabaU*8  Hiitorj  of  CoimecUcati  f  TmmlraU. 
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JONATHAN  ELMER^ 

BoRX  in  New  England,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1747,  and  was  or- 
dained, by  New  York  Presbytery,  pastor  at  New  Providence,  New 
Jersey,  in  October,  1760.  The  concregatiott,  originally  styled 
Turkey,  was,  on  the  formation  of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery, 
placed  under  its  care,' but,  on  its  petition,  was  restored  the  next 
year  to  its  connection  with  New  York  Presbytery. 

•  Of  the  ^rst  forty  years  of  his  ministry,  we  find  ho  flotice  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  preached  from  Jeremiah  xliv.  4,  at  the  execution 
of  Morgan,  the  Tory  who  shot  Caldwell  .in  cold  blood  on  Elizabeth- 
town  Point. 

Elmdr  said  that,  though  bom  a  Congregationalist,  he  preferred 
the  Presbyterian  system,  especially  because  it  allowed  of  appeals 
from  the  primary  courts. 

After  serving  his  people  for  twoscore  years,  a  violent  opposition 
to  him  commenced;  chaige^  were  tabled,  and  he  was  acquitted. 
Subsequently  eighteen  articles  of  complaint  were  exhibited  as^unst 
him;  but  th^  prosecutor  refused  to  proceed,  on  leamins  that,  by  the 
rules  of  our  church,  if  on  the  trial  it  appeared' that  tney  had  been 
laid  malignantly  or  rashly,  he  must  be  censured  openly.  His  dis- 
mission was  asked  for  in  August,  1791 :  ninety  of  his  congregation 
remonstrated,  but  the  majority  insisted,  ^nie  presbytery,  after 
many  fruitless  but  fi^ithful  attempts,  dissolved  the  relation :  Ehper 
appealed,  and  the  synod,  in  session  at  Albany,  in  1793,  sustamed 
his  appeal.  He  immediately  resigned,  and  was  dismissed,  October, 
1798. 

H^  acted  as  stated  supply  at  Millstone,  and  occasionally  at  other 
places,  and  died  June  7, 1807. 


JOHN  TODD 


Is  said  to  have  been  a  weaver:  he  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in 
1749,  and  was  taken  An  trials  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  May 
7,  1750.  On  the  pressing  appeal  of  Davies,  the  synod,  about  ten 
days  after,  recomm'ended  the  presbytery  to  endeavour  to  prevail 
with  him,  on  being  licensed,. to  take  a  joumev  to  the  Southern 
colonics.  He  was  licensed,  November  13,  and  went  to  Virginia. 
A  call  was  laid  before  the  presbytery,  May  22,  1751|  and  he  was 
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ordained  on  his  acceptance  of  it.  .  He  was  installed,  by  Hanover 
Presbytery,  pastor,  of  Providence,  in  Louisa  county.  This  was 
'^the  upper  part"  of  Davies's  field,  and  had,  on  his  urgent  recom- 
mendation, called  Edwards,'*'  when  dismissed  from  Northampton, 
and  had  offered  him  one  hundred  pounds.  While  yet  in  doubt  of 
his  acceptance,  Davies  wrote  to  Bellf^my,  entreating  him  to  use  his 
influence  with  Edwards,  or,  if  that  xfere  VQ.in,  to  come  himself.  He 
describes  them  as  a  people  capable  of  appreciating  solid,  judicious 
preaching  of  the  best  kind.  *  Davies  delighled  in  him,  and  speaks 
of  him  as  his  favourite .  friend :  he  relied  on  his  judgment  in  cases 
of  importance,  and' styles  him  his  cautious  ai^d  prudent  friend. 

•  WhitefieW  thought,  in  September,  175^,  thatTProvidence  seemed 
to  point  directly  to  Virciiiia  and  th^  Orphan-House ;  but  in  De- 
cember he  spok^  doubtfully: — "Is  the  call 'to  Virginia?  Who 
Knows  but  an  infinitely-condescending  God  may  improve  .me 
there?"  In  January  he  was  at.  Todd's:  "fresh  doors  of  ueeful- 
hess  are  qpenin^,  I  trust."  He  lamented  hje  had  not  come  sooner* 
^A  spirit  of  Conviction  ^nd  consolation  appeared  in  every  congre- 
gation." 

Toddf  wrote  to  Whitefield,  June  26,  1755,  that  "  on  the  day  of 
his  departure  multitudes  were  longing  to  hear  more ;  the  people  of 
Ood  drowned  in  tears,  hardy  gentlemen  weeping  for  their  neglected 
souls.  I  returned  home  as  one  that  had  sustained  some  amazing 
loss,  and  with  the  desire  that  I  might  contribute  more  than  ever  to 
the  salvation  of  souls.  I  have  faacf  the  comfort  of  many  solemn 
Sabbaths  since  I  saw  you,  when  the  power  of  God  has  attended 
liis  word  for  sundry  weeks  together;  and  in  my  auditory,  which 
was  crowded,  often  I  could  scaroe  see  a  face  where  tears  did  not 
indicate  the  concern  of  their  souls.  These  appearanaes  have  not 
wholly  fled."  .  ^ 

.  Colonel  Gordpn,  of  Lancaster  county,  said,  Dn  hearing  him  at 
the  administration  of  tlie  sacrament,  November  1,  1761,  "I  never 
heard  a  sermon,  but  one  I  heard  from  Mr.  Davies,  that  I  heard  with 
more  attention  and  delight.  Oh,  if  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to 
send  us  a  minister  of  as  much  piety  as  Mr.  Todd!" 

He  corresponded  with  the  llev.  Dr.  Gprdon,  of  Stepney,  near 
London,  and.  obtained,  through  him,  scientific  apparatus  ^and  valu- 
able books.     These  he  gave  to  the  Rev.  David  Kice,  to  aid  Tran 
sylvania  Presbytery  in  founding  a  school. 

Todd  died  July  27, 1793. . 

His  daughter  married  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  McCalla,  of  South 
Carolina.     . 


*  Bellamj  papers.  f  Gilliei. 
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CONRAD  WORTS, 

Probably  licensed*  in  Gefrinany,  in  consequence  of  sdtne  diffi- 
culty with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Coetus,  applied  to  the  Preshytery 
of  New  Brunswick.  The  High-Dutch  congregation  of  Rock«way» 
in  Lebanon  township,  New  Jersey »  addressing  the  presbytery, 
they  referred  the  matter  to  the  synod,  and,  after  their  committ^ 
had  taken  the  meaiiiures  suitable  to  prevent  injury  or  o^ence  to  the 
Dutch  Reformcfd  body,  they  took  the  congregation  under  the^  care. 
Worts  was  taken  up  as  a  probatibner,  September  3,  1751,  Bock- 
away  asked  for  him,  May  9^  1752,  and  he  w^  ordained  their  pastor 
on  the  6th  of  June. 

It  being  likely  he'  could  be  more  useful  in  another  connection,  he 
was  dismissed;  October  21,  1761,  and  probably  entered  into  tho 
German  Reformed  body. 


JAMES  FINLEY^ 

Was  bom  in  county  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  February,  1725,  was 
educated  under  Samuel  Blair,  at  Fagg's  Manor,  and  accompanist 
Whitefield  to  the  .Orphan- House  in  Georgia.  He  probably  studied 
theology  with  his  brother  Samuel,  at  Nottingham ;  he  was  licensed 
by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and  ordained  pastor  of  East  Nottingham, 
or  the  Rock,  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  in  1752.  This  was  a 
separation  on  the  rupture  from  Elk  River:  the  two  parties  united 
in  1760,  McDowell  giving  up  the  charge  of  Elk.  He  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  some  of  our  best  ministers  were  trained  under  his 
eye. 

A  large  emigration  to  the  Redstone  country  began  mf  soon  as 
the  lands  were  exposed  to  sale.  Finley  crossed  the  Alleghanies  in 
1765,  and  again  in  1767,  in  company  with  his  elder,  Philip  Tanner; 
and,  by  .direction  of  the  synod,  he  supplied  Ligonier  and  the  va- 
cancies beyond  the  mountains  for  two  months,  in  1771-2.  His  son 
Ebenezer  removed  in  1772,  and  became  an  elder  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  Dunlap*s  Creek.     Thirty-four  heads  of  families  in  the  com- 


*  Tho  newspapers  state  that  in  17^2  seren  German  ministers  arriTed  in  Nev 
York.  f  Whitefield's  Letters.     «*01d  Red  Stone;"  bj  Dr.  Jotcpb  Smith. 
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xnunion  of  his  chu]:ch  took  up  their  abode  in  the  West ;  most  of 
these  were  valuable  men,  and  became  elders  and  pillars  of  churches. 
Three  of  Finley's  sons  removed ;  and  he  asked  a  dismission  from 
his  charge,  that  he  nright  follow  them.  His  people,  with  affecting 
solemnity,  earnestly  protested  against  the  granting  it,  for  he  was 
beloved  greatly,  and  useful,  and  needed  not,  to  remove,  being  well 
€f[  in  the  World;  and  that  it  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  part 
with  him,  specially  when  all  around  them  were  y^cancies  and  no 
prospect  of  supplying  them.  He  appealed  from  the  judgment  of 
the  presbytery,  and  the  synod  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation.  May 
17, 1782.  He  was  not  dismissed  to  Redstone  Presbytery  till  April 
26,  1785,  and  he  was  received  by  that  body,  June  21.  He  was 
oalled  to  Rehoboth  and  Round  Hill,  both  in  the  Forks  of  Youghio* 
gheny,  in  the  fall  of  1784,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  t^inu* 
My  6, 1795. 

He  published  a  pamphlet, — ''An  Attempt  to  set  the  Ler^tical  Fro^ 
lubitioh  in  relation  to  Marriage  in  a  true  light."  He«was  greatly 
ffrieved  at  the  decision  of  the  synod  in  restoring  to  church  privi. 
leges  parties  married  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  and  still  more 
for  making  such  mari^iS'ges  censurable  only  so  far  as  they  showed 
untendemess  to  the  scruples  or  prejudices  of  well-disposed  persons. 
This  discussion  probably  led  the  synod,  in  1782,  to  direet  him  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  Adopting  Act  of  1729.  He  could  not  find 
one.  In  protesting  against  the  decision,  he  said, ''  Upon  {he  whole, 
although  I  desire  not  to  promote  uneasiness,  yet,  knowing  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  testify  against  the  declensions  and  dai^erQus  innova- 
tions in  our  church,  1  am  obliged  ,by  conscience  to  act  as  I  do  in 
this,  and  mav  g6  further,  be  offended  who  will."  , 

Three  of  his  sons,  Joseph,  Michael,  and  William,  were  elders  at 
Behi^both.  His  son  John  Evans  Finley  settled  at  Fagg's  Manor, 
and  was  the  minister  of  Bracken,  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky, 
during  the  Great  Revival.  The  Rev.  Robert  M.  Finley  is  a  gr^ind- 
son  01  James  Finley. 

On  removing*  to  the  West,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of 
Pennsylvania  intrusted  important  business  to  him,  and  commissioned 
him  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  judge  of  the  Gomm6n  Pleas. 

-*  — 

*  Dr.  Smifh:  Hazard's  PeQnsylTaBU  ArchiToe. 
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EVANDER  MORRISON 

• 

Was  probably  a  minister  from  Scotland.  He  resided  in  Con* 
ndcticut  in  1748  and  '49,  and  was  -allowed*  twenty-six  pounds  for 
his  services  at  East  Hartford  during  the  sickness  of  the  pastor  in 
1748.  In  September,  1752,  he  was  directed  by  Abingdon  Presby- 
tery  to  supply  Tehicken  an'd  the  Forks  of  Delaware.  The  «ext 
year  he  joined  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and  laboured  at  Middle 
Octorara,  then  just  occupied  by  Cutbbertson,  of  the  Reformed 
Presbytery.  The  New  Side  and  the  Covenanters  worshipped  in 
the  same  house,  at  different  times.  Morrison  and  Cuthbertson 
warmly  debated  the  points  in  controversy,  with  the  usual  result,— 
moreased  alienation. 

He  succeeded  Whittlesey  Aft  Slate  Ridge  and  Chanceford.  No 
mention  is  made  of  him,  that  we  have  seen,  after  4  756. 


ROBERT   SMITH 

Was  bomf  in  London4erry„arid  came  with  his  parents  to  Xme- 
rica  in  1730.  They  made  their  home  at  the  Head  of  Brandy^ 
wine.  They  were  pious  people;  and  no  doubt  their  instructions 
and  example  prepared  him  to  receive,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  "  with 
meekness,  the  engrafted  word*'  from  the  lips  of  Whitefield,  oli  his 
first  visit.  He  studied  with  Sapauel  Blair,  and  was  licensed  *by 
the  New-Side  PresbyteryJ  of  Newcastle,  Decem\)er  27,  1749,  and 
was  married,  on  the  22d  of  the  next  May,  to  Miss  Betsey  Blair, 
the  daughter  of  his  preceptor.  He  accepted  a  call,  October  9, 
1750,  to  P^quea  and  Leacock,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed,  March  26, 1761.  He  confined  his 
labours  to  Pequea  after  October  9, 1759. 

The  earlier  years  of  his  njinistry  were  signally  blest;  the  sub- 
sequent period  was  unmarked  by  any  distmguished  display  of 
grace,  but  silent,  gentle  influences  from  heaven  steadily  distilled 
on  the  work  of  his  hands.  He  lamented!  that  the  young  gene- 
rally, and  so  many  of  his  older  hearers,  were  living  contentedly 


*  Conneoticnt  Eoolesiastioal  MSS.,  Hartford. 
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without  Christ.  The ,  Anti^Burghers  drew  awa^  some  of  Us 
people,  who  enjoved  the  ministrations  of  the  father  of  th6 
late  excellent  and  Kev.  Dr.  Alexander  Proudfit^  of  Salem,  New 
York. 

The  school  at  Peqnea  was  prolific  in  valuable  men.  Several 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  Redstone  country  were  trained  there,  i^ 
academical  studies  and  theology.  Dr.  McMillan  and  Dr»  Samuel 
Martin,  of  Ghanceford,  were  his  pupils  :•  the  latter  regarded  him 
as  superior  in  natural  gifts  and  scholarship  to  his  distinguished 
sons  Samuel  Stanhope  and  John  Blair.  He  was  of  eminent  piety, 
"living  in  heaven."  "As  a  preacher,*. his  great  excellence  lay  in 
strong  and  convincing  appeals  to  the  conscience,  in  the  various 
knowledge  he  discovered  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
the  tenderness  with  which  he  led  the  penitent  soul  to  its  true  hope 
and  rest.**  "Well  acquaintedf  with  all  the  subjects  necessarily 
connected  with  theology,  remarkably  able  in  exposition  of  the 
Bcripture,  he  spent  much  time  in  ^leditation  and  prayer,  and  was 
entirely  abstracted  from  the  world.**  He  published  several  ser- 
mons :  of  only  a  few  of  them  are  any  copies  to  be  found  in  any 
public  library.  His  two  sermons  on  "Saving  Faith**  were 
reprinted  in  Scotland,  in  the  "  Evangelical  Preacher,**  and  are 
said  by  Dr.  Martin  to  have  been  the  best  ever  written  on  that 
subject. 

The  depreciatiqn  of  the  Continental  currency,^  and  the  emigra* 
tion  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  led  him,  in  August,  1782,  to  ask  the 
Presbytery  to  release  him  from  his  charge.  *  They  delayed  for  a 
year,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  people;  and,  in  April,  1784, 
the  congregation  having  engaged  to  compensate  in  part  for  his  past 
losses,  and  to  give  him  yearly  four  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  he 
was  prevailed  .on  to  stay.  It  was  his  privilege  to  have  thr^e  sons 
enter  the  ministry: — Dr«.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  President  of 
New  Jersey  College,  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  President  of  Hampden 
Sydney  and  of  Union  College,  and  Dr.  \yilliam  Ramsey  Smith, 
mmister  of  Wilmington,  and  subsequently  settled  in  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  During  the  blessed  revival  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  Y.irginia,  in  which  the  labours  of  his  son  John .  were  so 
highly  honoured,  the  aged  man  went  thither,  and  '^when  he  saw 
the  grace  of  .God,  he  was  glad ;  '  for  he  was  a  good  man,  and  fuH 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith;*  and  he  exhorted  them,  with 
full  purpose  of  heart  to  cleave  unto  the  Lord.**.  He  spoke  of  it 
as  quite  equal  to  the  work  of  power,  and  grace  which,  in  his 


■■! 
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earlier  years,  ]^e  Baw,  when  Whitefield,  end  Tennent,  amd  Blair, 
were  in  the  land. 

He  was  moderator  of  the  General  AsBembly  in  1790. 

Returning  from  Philadelphia,  he  reached  Rockville,  Chester 
county,  on  Saturday  evening,  and,  on  Sabbath  morning,  was 
found  lying  on  the  roadside,  with  his  faithful  horse  J[>e8ide  him. 
He  died  in  a  few  days,  April  15,  1798,  greatly  honoured  and  be- 
loved, aged  seventy-one,  after  a  ministry  of  forty-two  years. 


ALEXANDER  GUMMING 

Was  born  at  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  in  1726.  His  father, 
Robert  Cummins,  from  Montrose,  Scotland,  wad  an  elder,  and 
often  sat  in  synod. 

He  was  educated  vmder  his  maternal  uncle,  Samuel  Blair,  and 
studied  theology  with  hid  pastor,  William  Tennent.  Licensed  by 
the  New-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in  1746  or  '47,  he  was 
eent  by  the  synod,  in  compliance  with  pressing  supplications,  and 
spent  some  time  in  Augusta  county,  Virginia.  He  was  the  £n(L 
Presbyterian  minister  that  preached  within  the  bounds  of  Ten- 
nessee. Remaining  some  time  in  North  Carolina,  he  married 
Eunioe,  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  PoU:,  the  President  (in  May, 
1775)  of  the  Mecklenburg  Convention. 

He  was  a  stated  supply  in  Pennsylvania  for  some  tine.  Though 
net  orditined,  he  opened  the  Synod  of  New  York  with  a  sermon, 
in  September,  1750.  In  the  following  month  be  was  ordained,  by 
New  York  Presbytery,  and  installed  collegiate  pastor  with  Pem- 
berton,  in  New  York. 

Unanimously  called,  his  clear,  discriminating  mind,  hb(  habits 
of  close  studv,  his  instructive  and  excellent  preaching,  his  happy 
faculty  of  disentangling  and  exhibiting  difficult  and  abstruse 
subjects,  peculiarly  attracted  and  delighted  his  more  •  cultivated 
hearers.  The  Hon.  WUliam  Smith,  in  writing  to  Bellamy,  says, 
/^His  defect  in  delivery  was  not  natural,  but  the  effect  of  bid 
example:  his  elocution,  howiever,  is  not,  and  cannot  CTcr  be,  as 
prompt  as  yours."  But  before  the  second  year  of  his  ministiT 
closed,  the  presbytery  was  called  to  consider  the  difficulties  whicn 
had  arisen,  and,  m  1752,  referred  the  case  to  the  synod.  The 
complaints  against  him  were,  that,  when  disabled  by  sickness,  he 
did  not  invite  Pemberton  to  preach;  that  he  insisted  on  his  right 
as  pastor  to  sit  with  the  trustees,  and  manage  the  temporalities; 
for  encouraging  the  introduction  of  Watts*a  Psalms,  and  for  in- 
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Bisting  on  familj^  prayer  m  a  n^ceseary  prerequisite  in  eym*y  on^ 
to  whose  ^hild  he  administered  baptism. 

He  reoaested  to  be  dismissed,  October  25, 1758,  because  his  low 
state  of  health  would  not  allow  him  to  go  on  with  his  work  in  tbe 
divided,  confused  state  of  the  congregation.  No  oppo.8ilion  was 
made,  and  he  was  dismissed. 

Cumming  joined  with  his  parishioners,  Liringston,  Smith,  and 
Scott,  in  pablishing  the  "  Watch-Tower,''  the  "Reflector,"  the 
^'Independent  Whig," — spirited,  patriotic  appeals  against  the 
steady  eneroachment&  o[  the  royal  prerogative  on  our  constitu- 
tional liberties. 

in  feeble  health,  and  with  little  prospect  of  usefulness,  he  re*- 
mained  without  charge  till  February  25,  1761,  when  hh  was  in*> 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston.  He  preached 
on  that  occasion,  and  Pemberton  gave  the  charge,  and  welcomed 
him.  ''  I  do  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  being  persuaded,  from  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  ,that  you  are  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ  in  taking  this  offiee  upon  you,  and  that  you  desire 
no  greater  honour  or  happin'ess  than  to  be  an  humble  instrument 
to  promote  the  kingdom  of  our  adorable  Redeemer."   ' 

mlliam  Allen,*  of  Philadelphia,  Chief-Justice  d(  PenitBTlyania, 
mrote  to  Dr.  Mayhew,  of  Boston,  in  1768,  atod  thanked  him  for 
the  gift  of  two  sermons,  ^^whjch,  you  hint,  were,  preached  on  aer 
^cfunt  of  Mr.  Gumming'^  reveries ;  for  I  can  call  noth^g  that 
pomes  froBX  him  bja  better  name,  nor  ought  I,  if'  he  continues  to 
be  the  same  man  he  was  with  us.  He  offered  himself  te  the  con*- 
gregation  here,  of  which  I  am  a  member :  though  tbe  greater  part 
are  moderate  Calrinists^  they  could  not  relish  his  doctrines.'' 
After  charging  Cumming  with  teaching  that  works  are  dangerouii 
to  the  soul,  faith  being  every  thing,  he  adds,  *'  He  may  be  a  pious, 
well-disposed  man,  but  I  believe  he  is  &  gloomy,  dark  enthusiast, 
and  a  great  perverter  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  taught  in 
the  gospel." 

To  Allen  and  Mayhew,  Cumming  seemed  ^^  an  extravagant 
fanatic."  It  was  a  wonder  how  he  could  have  been  admitted  a 
minister  in  Boston.  Yw  he  was  condemned  as  a  Legalist  by  the 
favourers  of  the  other  extreme. 

Andrew  Groswell,  a  zealous  follower  of  Davenport,  had  settled 
in  Boston.  He  published  a  sermon,  with  the  title,  ''What  i$ 
Christ  to  me  if  he  is  not  mine?"  presenting  the  view — perhaps 
distorted^ — of  Marshall,  in  his  ''  Gospd,  A^ystery  of  S|anotifica- 
tion,"  and  Hervey,  in  his  ''  Theron  and  Aspasio."  Cumming  re- 
plied, taking  tbe  ground  of  Bellamy.  It  was  perhaps  his  earnest- 
ness on  this  point  that  arrayed  his  Scottish  hearers  against  him  in 
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New  York.  Tbey  had  the  Ersl^ines  in  great  reverence:  thej 
loved  the  doctrines  which  rallied  Scotland's  best  men  against-  the 
Assembly's  decision  in  the  Marrow  controversj.  Smith  speaks, 
in  his  history,  contemptuously  of  the  opposition,  as  of  the  lower 
class ;  anii  Robert  FhiUp  brands  it  as  a  cabal  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry.*  The  fact  that  these  per8<Mi8  called  the  Rey.  John 
Mason  from  Scotland,  and  that  they  aild  their  children  oonstituted 
the  Congregation  of  ^£>r.  John*  M.  Mason,  is  a^sufficient  refutation 
of  these  charges. 

Gumming  died  August  23,  1763.  ''He  was  full  of  prayer, 
with  a  lively,  active  soul  in  a  feeble  body.*'  This  Was  the  testir 
mony  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Sewall,  with  whom  he  was  joined  aa 
colleague  in  Boston. 


HUGH  HENRY 

Graduated  at  Nassan  Hall  in  1748.  He  was  one  of  the 
students  trained  by  Samuel  Blair.  He  was  •  ordained,  by  thd 
New-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  pastor  ^of  Rehoboth,  Wico- 
mico, aijid  Monokin,  in  1761.  At  that  time  the  harvest,  following 
the  labours  of  Robinson  and  Davies  in  Somerset  county,  *^  seeme^ 
nearly  over,  though  considerable  gleanings  wdre  still  gathered" 
after  his  settlement.  .  Davies  spoke  of  him  at  that  timet  as  likely 
to  prove  an  extensive  blessing  to  that  part  of  the  cplony  ox 
Maryland. 

He  died  in  1763,  greatly  esteemed. 


JOHN  KINREAD 

Was  boVn  in  Ireland,  and  is  mentioned,  on  tlie  records  of  Phila- 
delphia Synod,  as  a  licentiate,  in  May,  1752.  He  was,  at  that 
time,  sent  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  to  tiupply  from  the  middle 
of  November  till  the  first  of  March :  ^^  in  case  he  receives  a  call^ 
he  shall  continue  eight  week&  only."  McKennan  supplied  his 
lack  of  service,  and  his  reasons  ^r  hot  having  gone  were  sua- 

*  Nothing  of  this  sort  is  intimate  in  the  priyate  eorrespondenee  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  congregatioii.  -  . 
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tained.  "A  ttiember  of  the  congregation  of  Norrington  applied 
to  the  synod,  supplicating  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Kinkead,  as  fast 
as  our  stated  rules  and  methods  will  permit.  ,The  synod,  at  conr 
siderable  length,  heard  the  reasons  offered  by  ihe  Presbyteries  of 
Philadelphia  a^id  Newcastle  why  they  could  not  attend  on.  the 
trials  and  ordination,  so  as  to jEitUQwer  the. request  <5f  the  con- 

Eegation^  The  congregations  of  Great  Valley  and  Nerrington 
longiqg  to  Philadelpnia  Presbytery,  they  ordered  that  said  pre^ 
bytery  should  attend  the  trials  and  manage  the  ordination^  and, 
lest  a  delay  should  be  occasioned  by. the  paucity  and  distance  of 
the^  members,  Mr.  Cathcart  is  ordered  to  correspond  with  said 
presbytery  as  an .  assistant."  He  was  ordained,  and  the  synod 
ordered  him  "to  correspond  with  Newcastle  Presbytery  'in, 
August. 'V 

Ii^  1754,  he  spent  three  .months  in  Virginia,  and  was  dismissed 
from  his  charge,  and  was  publicly  disowned  by  the  presbytery,  iij 
1757.  Immediately  on  t^e  union,  (May  31,  1758,)  Philadelphia 
Presbytery,  directed  GilberX  Tenn^nt  to  write  to  him,  and  intorm 
him  that  he. must  desist  from  preaching  at  Middletown,  (now  in 
Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,)  as  it  was  offensive  to  the  con- 
gregation and  to  the  presbytery.  He  was  ipformed  of  the  time 
of  th^.  next  meeting.  The  record^  of  the  presbytery  furnish  no 
further  notice  of  him ;  but,  in  1759,  at  his  request,  the  synod  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  converse  with  him.  "  He  came  oiext  d^y, 
and  gave,  in  a  paper  to  the  synod,  as,  he  says,  for  bis  Qwn  ex- 
oneration, in  order  to  his  continuing  a  member.  The  synod^ 
having  nexrer  excluded  him,  concluded  to  consider  and  deal  with 
him  as  a  mj^mber.  The  minute  being  read  to  him,  he  refused 
membership  notwithstanding." 

Windham,  in  New  Hampshire,  obtained  his  services,  and  he 
wassettle'd  there  in  October,  1760.  They  had  supplicated  the 
synod  in  May;  and  Dr.  Alison  and  Mr.  Ewing  were  directed  to 
write  to  them,  a  recommendatory  letter  in  favour  of  Kirkpatrick, 
who  was  going  with  the  New  Jersey  forces  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. 

Kinl^ead  wa3  dismissed  in  April,  1765;  and,  in  1769;  it  was 
^'  particularly  represented  to  the  synod  that  he  is,  by  many,  given 
out  to  be  a  Presbyterian  minister,  though  his  conduct  ip  noway 
cognisable  by  us^  for  he  has  never  been  a  member  of  any  of  our 
presbyteries  since  ikfi  union." 


S18  ALBSAITDBB  MULEB. 


ALEXANDER  MIDLER, 

From  thp  parish  of  ArdstraW,  asked,  in  1753,  to  be  permitted  to 

S reach  as  a  minister  of  the  synod,  acknowledging  that  he  had  been 
egradeJ  by  the  General  Synod  of  Ireland,  the  sub-Synod  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  the  Presbytery  of  Letterkenny;  but  offering  the 
minutes  of  the  presbytery'in  proof  that  he  had  been  treated  hardly 
and  unjustly.  Several  of  the  members  had  already  written  to 
their  correspondents  in  those  bodies,  and  the;  refused  to  encourage 
him  till  they  receividd  answers;  and  they  warned  all  under  their 
care  not  to  receive  him  as  a  minister  till  he  was  fully  cleared.  Ha 
appeared  before  the  synod,  June^  2,  1755,  and  begged  that  they 
wduld  endeavotir  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
Synod  of  Dungannon  or  the  Presbytery  of  Letterkenny.  McDowell 
was. directed  to  write  to  Messrs.  William  Boyd,  of  Taughboyne,  John 
Marshall  or  John  H'olmes,,of  Glendefmot,  and  enclose  his  peni- 
tential letter  of  acknowledgment.  The  next  spring,  the  consrega> 
tions  of  Cook's  Creek  and  Peeked  Mountain,  (now  Harrisonburg,) 
in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  supplicated  that  he  might  be 
received  by  the  synod  as  a  member,  and  installed  as  their  pastor. 
They  resolved  to  wait  until  the  ships  came  ip  from  Irehmd  in  the 
fall^  and  if  they  brought  a  letter  from  the  synod  of  Ireland  accept- 
ing his  acknowledgment,  or  if  no  letter  came,  then  Black  and 
Craig  were  to  install  him,  provided  they  find  his  conduct  in  that 
part  of  Christ's  vineyard  such  as  becomes  a  gospel  minister.  In 
1757,  the  supplication  being  renewed,  he  was  unanimously  received 
as  a  member,  ahd  Craig  was  appointed  to  install  him  before  the  Ist 
of  August. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hanover  -cited  him  to  answer  certain  charges, 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held,  as  he  said,  four  hundrM  miles  from  his 
home.  He  attended,  but  found  that  Todd  had  prevented  the  meet- 
ing, and  subsequently,  on  the  day  the  presbytery  was  appointed  to 
meet  in  another  place,  Todd  and  two  other  members  came  to  Mil- 
lar's ineeting-house  On  their  sole  authority,. ordained  a  mail,  re- 
ceived charges  against  Miller,  judged  him,  and  adjourned  to  an- 
other place.  The  presbvtery  annulled  these  proceedings;  but 
Miller  declined  their  jurisdiction,  and  they,  disregarding  his  de- 
clinature, found  him  guilty  of  unworthy  behaviour,  and  deposed 
bin;.  May  3,  1765.  He  appealed  to  the  synod  after  a  delay  of 
four  years,  and  without  giving  notice  to  the  presbytery:  the  pres- 
bytery was  ordered  to  attend  the  next  year,  that  the  synod  might 
hear  both  parties.  Dissatisfied  with  this,  he  renounced  the  synod, 
and  was  disowned ;  and  all  presbyteries  and  congregations  were 
forbidden  to  employ  him. 
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JOHN  MILLER* 

Was  born  in  Boston,  December  4, 1722,  his  parents  having  com« 
from  Scotland  in  1710.  He  experienced  the  power  of  religion 
under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Sewallj  and  studied  theology  with  Mr. 
Webb.  He  began  to  labour.in  Kent  county,  Delaware,  in  1747  or 
'48,  and  was  ordaintd  at  Boston,  in  April,  1749.  He  took  charge 
of  Duck  Creek,  and  gathered  the  congregation  in  Dover.  One  of 
Whitefield'&  letters  is  dated  Dover,  Mtiy  8, 1747 ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
through  kis  sugsestfon  the  Boston  ministers  ehgaged*  Miller  to 
enter  on  this  field.  ^  * 

He  was  married,  November  23,  1751,  to  Mat^garet,  daughter  of 
Allonby  Mijlington,  Esq.,  of  Talbot  couuty,  Maryland. 

He  joined  the  Old^Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  after  May, 
1756,  having  until  then  formed  no  ecclelsiastical  connection  in  the 

Eninsula.  It  may  natunilly  be  supposed,  that  *the  settlement  of 
atthew  Wilson  decided  him  to  join  that  presbytery,  in  preference 
to  the  New-Side  body.  In  1758,  th^  Presbytery  of  Lewes  was 
formed  of  the  brethren  of  both  sides ;  a^nd'it  seems  to  have  been  a 
happily'-united  and  harmonious  body. 

'  He  visited  Accomac  county,  and  appeared  before  Lancaster 
Presbytery  to  represent  the  destitution  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  and 
the  prospect  of  building  up  our  interest ;  and  they  ordained  Samuel 
filair,  Jr.,  and  sent  him  thither. 

He  died  in  July,  1791,  and  was  buried  at  Dover.  His  eldest  son, 
John,  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1777,  aged  twenty-five.  Manj.  Miller  died  November 
22,  1789,  aged  sixty.  Hifi  son  Edward  Miller,  M.D.  was  a  dis- 
tinguish^d  physician  in  New  York.  His  congregation  at  Duck 
Greek  (now  Smyrna)  built  a  hjandsome  ehurchf  after  his  death, 
and  tried  to  secure  the  pastoral  services  of  his  son  Dr.  Samuel 
Miller. 

It  was  the  unhappiness  of  the  congregations  after  his  death  to 
engage  the  services  of  a  hereticaK  teacher,  and  they  dwindled  and 
almost  became  extinct.  The  Brick  Church^  remained  closed 
for  a  number  of  years,  until  Mrs.  Leah  Morris — a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Winder,  who  had  been  brought,  by  means  of  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Rodgers  while  a  licentiate,  to  embrace  the  Confession  of  our 
'  church,  and  whoC  becaine  a  pious 'man  and  a  ruling  elder  at  Wico- 
mico—removed  in  her  widowhood  to  reside  with  her  son  Dr.W.  W. 


*  American  Biographical  Dictionary. 
MS.  Letter  of  Dr.  Samdel  Martin,  of  (Thanceford,  Rhode  Island. 
Memoir  of  Mn.  Morrbc  is*  Dr.  QrMo^s  €hriatiaa  Advocate. 
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Morris,  at  Dover.  At  first  she  secured  occasional  supplies  to 
preach  in  the  court-house,  and  in  May,  1825,  the  church  ^(^a  again 
opened  for  public  worship.     She  died  February  2, 1826. 


WILLIAM  McKENNAN 

■. 

Was  probably  a  native  pf  Drawyers, .  Delaware.  He  was 
licensed  by  Newcastle  Presbytery  before  May,  1752,  and  was  sent 
by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  to  supply  North  and  South -Mdun* 
tun.  Timber  Grove,  North  River,  and  Cook's  Cre^,  and  at  John 
Hinson's,  in  Virginia.  He  spent  seven  or  eight  xaontha  in  the 
South. 

Before  Mav,  1756,  he  was  settled  at  Wilmin^n  and  -Red  Clay: 
he  resigned  the  former  in  1794f  and  continued  m  the  charge  of  the 
latter  till  his  death.  .  . 

,    Dr.  Martin  says,  he  was  Venerable  for  his  years  and  his  piety. 

Governor  McKinley,*  who  after  the  battle  of.  Brandywine  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British  in- his  own  house  at  Wilmington,  left 
property  to  him  by  will. 


MATTHEW  WILSON 

Was  bom  in  New  London,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  Janu; 
ary  15, 1731,  and  was  educated  under  Alison  and  McDowell.  He 
was  licensed,  by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  before  May,  1754,  and  wa« 
employed  to  teach  the  languages  in  the  synod's  school  at  Newark, 
McDowell  taking  the  other  br^ches.  He  was  ordained,  before 
May,  1755,  pastor  of  Lewes  anwCool  Spring,  Delaware;  and  he 
was  sentj  for  three  months  i^  the  following  spring,  to  Virginia. 

In  1768,  John  Harris,  who  had  served  the  New-Side  consreea- 
tions,  left  them,  and  the  fractions  united,  and  Wilson  added  Indian 
River  to  his  charge.  Though  most  steadfastly  attached  to  the  Old  . 
Side,  he  had  a  great  dislike  of  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  system; 
and  he  had  a  favourite  plan  of  church  government,  which  he  twicd 
presented  to  the  synod. 


*  Ber.  George  Yoote:  History  of  Drawyert. 
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He  was  engaged  as  a  teacher,  a  physician,  and  a  pastor,  and  was 
eminent  in  all  these  professions.  He  was  skilled  in  jurisprudence, 
and  highly  esteeined  for  .his  counsel.  He  was  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  American  Independence,  and  inscribed  the  word  "Liberty"  on 
his  cocked  hat,  that  no  one  might  doubt  his  sentiments.  He  died, 
March  30,  1790.  Hi^  son,  James  $.  Wilson,  succeeded  him  for  a 
short  season;  And  he  was  even  more  distinguished  than  his  father. 
After  he  was  settled  in  Philadelphia,  the  Governor  of  Dela^^are 
wrote  to  him  to  retain  him  as  counsel  for  the  State  in  case  the 
Penns  should  sue.  He  replied  that  he  had  examined  the  papers 
in  his  father's  possesion,  an4  was  satisfied  that  the  Penn  claim 
could  n(^t  be  resisted  in  law  or  equity* 


JOS]EPH  PARK, 

It  ia  not  unlikely  this  was  the  missionary  who  was  sent,  by  the 
London  Society,  to  the  Indians  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,,  in 
1783-:  'hia  labours  were  wholly  unsuccessful  until  the  ooming  of 
Davenport.  Accompanied  by  many  Christian  friends,  he  marched 
^ito  the  town  in  solemn  prooession,  singing  as  they  Walked.  He 
preatshed  from  John  v.  40, — a  solemn,  awaCening  sermon,  hut  no- 
thing extraordinary :  H  cry  arose  all  over  the  house  from  a  sense 
of  sin  and  danger.  A  great  change  speedily  followed  throughout 
all  the  neighbourhood.  One  hundred  and  six  were  added  to  the 
church  in  Westerly,  besides  sixty-four  Indians. 

Through  his  kindness  to  a  poor  person,  in  giving  her  shelter 
under  his  roof  while  sufiering  with  the  smallpox,  so  many  injurious 
reports  *  arose  that  he  was  obliged  to  publish  a  narrative*  clearing 
himself  of  having  spread  that  areaded  disorder^ 

He  began  to  preach ^t  Mattituck  and  Aequebogue, — ^'broken 
ehurches,"  s^adly  shaken  and  reduced  by  separations  in  1751;  and, 
on  appearing  before  Suffolk  Presbvterv,  May  29,  1752,  they  exa- 
mined Um  on  his  soundiiess  in  the  faith  and  his  experience  of 
religion,  and  then  received  him.  A  call  was  presented  at  that 
time  by  James  Reese  and  Nathanid  Warner,  and  the  presbytery 
met  at  Mattituck,  June  9,  for  his  installation.  Jn  the  tMCO  places 
there  were  only  seven  men  send  fifteen  woihen  in  the  communion, 
Buell  preached  from  1  Timothy  iv.  16;  Sylvanus  White  presided, 
and  charged  the  pastor;  Brown  exhorted  the  people,  and  Throop 
prayed,  fie  was  liberated^  February  11, 1756,  and  is  n6i  mentioned 
again. 
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SAMUEL  HARKER, 

Or,  as  the  name  is  soi^etimes  spelt  on  New  Brunswick  jRecordB, 
Harcour,  was  probably  of  HUguenot  descent.  Remarkable*  for 
size,  vigour^  and  strength,  he  spent  his  youth  in  manual  labour.' 
He  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  17 — ,  and  was  taken  up  by  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  December  6,  1749,  and  was  licensed  No- 
vember 6^  1751.  Roxbury  and  Hardwick  asked  for  him,  June 
5,  1752 ;  and,  being  called  to  Roxbury,  on  Black  River,  in  Morris 
county,  New  Jersey,  he  was  ordained  there,  October  81. 

He  challengedf  Abel  Morgan,  the  Baptist  minister  of  Middle- 
town,  and  who  had  debated  on  infant  baptism  with  Finley,  in 
West  Jersey;  and  they  disputed  on  that  point  for  two  days  at 
Kingwood,  in  Hunterdon  county.     "  Some  proselytes,"  says  Mor- 

f an  Edwards,  ''being  found  in  the  Baptist  camp,  and  some  from 
[arker*s  beins  missing,  some  shook  their  heads  and  others  opened 
their  mouths.  ««  In  1752  or  '53,  a^man  named  Heaton,  who,  with 
three  brothers,  had  moved  from  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  to  ^ 
tabliek  iron-works  on  Black  River,  near  Scfaooley's  Mountain,  be- 
came a  Baptist  because  he  oould  not  find  a  text  proving  infant 
baptisiA.  This  led*  Robert  Golver,  who  lived  there,  to  Advertiaq 
a  reward  of  twenty  dollars  for  •  text  proving  infant  baptism. 
Barker  carried  a  text  to  him  and  demanded  the  money:  being 
refused,  he  sued  him ;  but  the  justice  ordered  Harker  to  pay  the 
costs.  On  the  Black  River  dwelt  also  a  smaU  numbei'  of  RegereneSi 
or  Quaker  Baptists,  from  Groton,  Connecticut. , 

The  presbjtery  heard,  in  October,  1767,  that  he  had  imbibed 
and  vented  certain  erroneous  doctrines,  and  were  ubout  to  proceed 
against  him,  when  they  learned  that  he  had  left  his  charge  and 
gone  as  a  captain  with  the  army.     Laying  the  matter  before  the 

Snod  in  May,  Gilbert  Tennent,  Treat,  Samuel  Finley,  and  John 
air  were  appointed  to  deal  with  him  in  such  manner  as  shall 
appear  to  them  most  suitable  for  his  conviction.  By  order  of 
synod,  in  1759,  a  committee  met  at  Mendham  and'  examined  a 

Eaper  containing  Harker^s  principles,  and  were  happy  to  find  that 
is  sentiments  were  correct,  fhough  far  from  being  happily  and 
cautiously  expressed.  Thus,  by  ^*all  men's  being  in  the  covenant" 
he  meant  that  the  covenant,  in  the  proposals  thereof,  respects  the 
whole  human  race ;  and,  by  the  assertion  that  '^  the  regenerate 
were  not  probationers  for  heaven,"  he  intended  to  teach  that  they 
have  a  sure  and  unfailing  title  to  heaven,  heing  interested  in  the 

*  I>r.  Foote :  Sketches  of  North  Carolina. 

t  Morgan  Edwardi'a  Uialarj  of  Ike  New  Jeney  Baptbtik 
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merits  of  Christ.  They  conld  not,  however,  convince  him  that  he 
was  in  error  in  teaching  that  by  the  ten6r  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
God  has  bound  himself  to  bestow  s&ving  blessings  on  the  endea-, 
TOUFS  6f  nnretenerate  men,  and  ha»  predestined  nien  to  salvation 
upon  a  foresight  of  their  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  cove- 
nant. The  synod,  (fn  hearing  this  report,  thought  it  expedient  to 
try  yet  whether  further  converse*  may  convince  him,  and'  agree 
that  he  meet  with  Samuel  and  James  Finley,  John  Blair,  and 
Robert  and  Sampson  Smith;  at  Nottingham,  in  November;  "sand,  on 
his  return,  with  Gilbert  Tennent,  Treat,  Ewing,  and  Dr.  Alison. 
He  met  with  these  committees  without  any  benefit,  "though  the^ 
inlerview  lasted  two  days  find  one  evening."  Having  prepared" 
his  sentiments  for  the  press,  he  asked  the  synod,  in  lYol,  to  read 
his  perforpiance,  and,  if  they  would  convince  him  he  was  wrong,  he 
would  amend  what  was  so ;  otherwise  be  would  think  himself  obliged 
to  print  without  delay.  This  they  would  not  do,  but  declared  their 
disapproval  of  some  of  his  opinions.  The  book  soon  appeared,— 
"*An  Appeal*  to  the  Christian  World," — aind  was  forwarded,  in 
ITovember,  1761,  by  Bostwick,  to  Bellamy.  "  A  most  shockingf 
bad  book :  it  may  serve  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  modent 
fashionablio  divinity."  The  synod,  in  1763,  condemned  the  two 
propositions  in  which  he  was  declared  erroneous  on  a  previous 
occasion,  and  also  a  third: — ^^that  the  covenant  of  grace  is  in  such 
a  sense  conditional,  that  all,  by  the  general  assistances  given  under 
the  gospel,  have  a  sufficient  ability  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  it, 
and  so,  bv  their  own  endeavours,  to  ihsure  regenerating  grace  and 
saving  blessings."  They  therefore  declared  that  they  could  not 
continue  him -as  a  member,  and  that  he  is  disqualified  for  preaching 
or  exercising  his  ministry  apy  where.  The  congregation  of  Bla^k 
Bi'^er  was  thrown  into  cpnfusion  on  hearing  this,  and  wrote  to  Dr. 
Bodgers  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  synod  without  delay.  He  con* 
suited  New  Brunswick  Presbytery ;  and  they  judged  that  it  was 
not  desirable,  for  that  all  the  good  to  be  expected  could  be  accom- 
plished by  sending  a  committee  thither.  Accordingly,  in  August 
they  sent  Hait,  McKnight,  and  JCetinedy;  and,  soon  after,  the 
West  Branch  of  Black  River  asked  for  supplies.  McWhorter,  J  of 
Newark,  wrote  to  BeBamy,  January  28,  1764,  "I  think  I  don't' 
live  in  a  printing  part  of  the  world.  I  see  but  very  few  new  books. 
There  is  a  gentleman  in  our  province  who  has  lately  published  a 
piece,  aikl,  being  one  of  our  synod,  be  was  censurell  for  it  last 
session, — to  wit,  Mr. Harker.  Whether  it  has  been  able  to  travel 
to  far  as  to  your  parts,  I  can't  tell.  It  pleases  some  for  the 
swef  t  Arminianism  it  contains',  or  because  it  takes  the  promises  of 


♦  Ko  copy  is  to  be  found  in  any  public  Ubrary. 

t  N.  Haiard :  IMlamy  pnptni.  X  Ibid. 
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■  •  • 

• 

God  whioh  are  yea  and  amen  Ib  Christ  Jesos,  and  endeayonra  to 
make  them  yea  and  amen  in  a  natural  man's  good  endeavours ;  a^d 
because  he  now  and  then  turns  off  some  of.  what  he  looks  upon  to 
be  asperities  and  unrighteous  severities  in  the  holj  li^w  of  Grod. 
He  is  evidently  a  very  inaccurate  writer,  a  man  of  little  readingi 
and  has  no  settled  scheme  that  will,  in  any  tolerable  measure,  hoU 
together.  I  am  afraid  some  will  attempt  to  answer  him  who« 
though,  they  may  hold  more  truths,  are  as  far  fronb  any  well- 
digested  scheme  of  religion  as  he.  I  should  be  extremely  glad,  if 
he  lay  in  your  way,  you  would  drop  some  reflections  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  make  him  know  his  standing.'* 

John  Blair  published  an  answer  to  his  ^'  App^  to  the  Christian 
World,*'  entitled,  "The  Synod*  of  Niw  York  and  Philadelphia 
Defended."    *  .     • 

Harkerf  married  Rachel  L^el,  daughter  of  a  French  Protes- 
tant residing  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  a  most  excellent  woman. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Lamington,  who, 
dying  early,  left  her  with  an  infant, — »th.e  Rev.' Dr.  Joseph  Cald- 
well, President  of  the  University  of  North  GaroUna.  Another 
married  Judge  Symmes,  of  Marietta,  Ohio. 
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Was  bom  in  Scotland,  and,  while  living,  in  Virginia,  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Davies.  He.  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1752, 
and  was  admitted  to  special  intimacy  by  Mr.  Burr,J  being  of  a 
very  good  character  for  understanding,  prudence,  and  piety.  On 
leaving  college,  he  travelled  in  New  England,  and' visited  Jonathan 
Edwards*  Davenport  wrote  to  Bellamy,§  May  29,  1768,  "  Mr. 
Wright,  who  was  licensed  last  winter,  (by  Newcastle  Presbytery,) 
is  to  be  ordained  in  about  a  fortnight,  to  go  to  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina." He  was  the  principal  supply  of  Hanover  while  Davies  was 
in  England ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  found  that  he  had  conducted 
judiciously  and  to  admiration. 

In  1761,  he  wrote||  to  Mr.  Peter  Munford,  (Montford,)  of  the 
Fishkills,  a  friend  and  benefactor  of  his;  and,  ^^ after  an  i^eeable 
recollection  of  a  former  intimate  Christian  intercourse,  exhilarates 
his  drooping  soul  bv  the  particulars  of  what  King  Jesus  does 
among  the  wild  Virginians.    I  settled,  about  seven  years  ^o, 

*  Philadelphia  Library.  f  Dr.  Foote. 

t  Dwight's  Life  of  Bdwards.  {  Bellamj  pii>effi.  |  Ibid. 


.•about'  the  middle  of  James  and  BoanDke  Rivers,  in  a  Tery  scat- 
tered congregation,  and  among  a  very  ignorant  people,  destitute 
4^  any  kind  of  religious  knowledge,  though  mostly  of  the  Ghurch- 
'Of-Englaud  persuasion.  Upon  my  first  preacliing  here,  they  were 
Ikwakened  and  awfully  alarmed ;  and,  in  about  nine  weeks*  many 

Sot,  engaged  in  a  most  solemn  manner  for  my  settlement  with 
iiem,  and  promised  me  a  decent  maintenance :  which  invitation  I 
accepted  before  Newcastle  Presbytery;  and  I  may  say,  to  the 
praise  of  a. good  and  a  gracious  God,  that  we  never  saw  the 
natural  spring  since  but  ^  the  Day-spring  from  on  high  hath 
visited  us/        i 

^'  I  preached  -here  first  in  March,  1754,  and  completely  settled 
the  October  followinff.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  succeeding 
July,  I  received  to  the  LoriTs  table  about  one  hundred  souls — 
.mostly  from  the  Church  of  England — who  were  never  com- 
municants before.  Thirteen  months  after,  X  received  about  ninety 
more;  and,  at  every  sacrament  since,  aii  addition  has  been 
made,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  of  about  thirty^  and  I  always 
have,  two  sacraments  in  a.  year.  But  this  «prinff  and  summer 
exceeded  all  the  seasons  I  have  boen  acquauited  with,  in  Yir- 
.IpU^a,  for  conviction  and .  qonversion:  the  work  is  more  universal 
and  powerful, 

^^  Religion  seemed  to  be  sunk  exceeding  low,  while  its  enemies 
were  ve^y  lively,  hoping  there  wa^  now  jxo  God^  in  Israel,  and 
even  the  children  pf  tti^  kingdom  drooping  through  ]anbelie&  I 
was  full  of  fears  myself,  lest  we  had  -provoked  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  to  depart  from  us  forever;  but  even  then  the  stability  of 
the  covenant,  and  his  unchangitig  regard  to  his  own  glory,  propped 
mr  tottering  faith,  &hi  led  ipe  to  preach  in.  another  channel. 
The  gospel  was  almost  a  new  thing  to  myself  antl  my  hearers, 
insomuch  that  I  could  say  it  was  good  for  us  to  be  allUcted  with 
discouraging  fears.  People  grew  more  and  more  engaged,  and 
jinners  wer^  awaked  in  an  uncommon  manner  and  degree;  and 
what'supportetd  my  hopes  was,  I'could  see  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness shming  upon  the  negro  quarter  in  the  darkest  and  stormiest 
part  of  our  spiritual  winter.  When  the  revival  began,  it  spread 
more  powerfully  among  the  blacks  than  the  whites,  so  that  they 
crowded  to  me  in  great  numbers,  solemnly  engaged  and  deeply 
affected,  to  know  what  they  should  de  to  be  saved.  I  received  to 
communion,  between  the  second  Sabbath  in  June  and  the  first  in 
Auguat,.  above  one  hundred  souls,  among  whom  were  forty-six 
negroes.  '   .    • 

*^  Our  enemies  were  exceedingly  confounded,  and  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  exceedingly  humbled, — consequently,  more  joyful 
and  highly  exalted  than  ever.  A  great  number  were  then  ambi- 
tious to  become  New  Lights^  who  before  hated  and  scorned,  the 
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Dame.  Some  of  our  bitterest  enemies  were  conqdercd,  and  made 
willing  to  deny  themselyes  and  take  the  cross. 

"  About  five  years  ago  I  baptized  some  few  negroes^*  and  they 
kept  dropping  in  one  af^er  another,  till,  about  two  years  ago,  I  had 
fifteen  aamitted  to  communion.  At  this  tiipe,  I  baptized  two 
leading  fellows  of  one  Oolonel  Gary,  who  has  now  twenty  slaves 
in  full  communion  in  our  church.  The  work  has  ev^ar  since  been 
spreading  among  that  gentleman's  slaves,  tfnd  others  rpund;  and 
I  believe  there  are  now  about  three  huAdred  Ethiopians  solicitously 
engaged  after  the  great  salvation.  Could  I  solen^nize  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  centre  of  my  congregation  this  fail,  I  might  have 
hopefully  one  hundred  black  converts  at  the  table.  *  I  have  now 
above  one  hundred  catechumens  under  examination  for  baptism, 
besides  fifty  or  more  I  baptised  since  last  May. 

"  1.  When  I  came  first  here,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  con- 
gregation. Mr.  Davies,  Robinson,  Gumming,  James  Tinley, 
Brown,  Davenport,  and  Henry  preached  a  few  sermons  in  their 
transiiUy  and,  1  suppose,  thet>e  might  be  four  or  fiVe  pions  souls 
in  all  my  bounds  when  I  came ;  ana  yet,  *isimidst  the  whole  of  die 
work,  there  has  been  scarcely  aby  tincture  of  enthusiasm.  The 
Lord  kept  the  converts  low  by  a  constant  view  of  tbeir  efwm 
hearts,  so  that  they  were  rather  tempted  to  unreasonable  diiSdencei 
than,  like  the  Separates,  inclined  to  go  and  preach  to- others. 

^'  2.  Those  who  were  first  taken  among  the  whites,  though  none 
of  the  grandees,  were  vet  accounted  responsible,  honjest* people; 
and,  when  the  husband  or  wife  was  awakened,  the  same  ordi- 
narily happened  to  his  or  her  consort,  unless  in  few  instances,  and 
there  the  person  exercised  was  uncommonly  supported  under  the 
trial  of  the  other's  opposition,  and  the  trial  generally  was  nol 
lX)ng. 

"  3.  Those  among  the  negroes  who  were  first  baptized  were  the 
most  honest,  upright,  leading  men  among  their  tribes,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  spread  religion  among  their  fellow-slaves ;  and  their 
masters,  overseers,  and  stewards  generally  fell  in  with  religion 
beyond  all  expectation,  and  thereby  they  were  grfeatly  en- 
couraged. 

"  4.  The  opposition  has  been,  and  still  is,  violently  strong,  but 


*  **I  am  a  member  of  a  societj  in  London,  which  lays  oat  a  large  sum  of 
money  every  year  in  books  to  be  distributed  gr^tu  among  the  poor.  Whefi  I  pnb- 
lisbed  the  Arrival  of  my  nomination  of  books,  I  called  upon  the  negroes  to  accept 
of  them  all.  Few  of  them'  became  scholars,  but  they  seemed  exceedingly  atteotive 
and  affected  on '  receiving  the  books.  The  work  spread  amaiingly  among  then. 
Last  year  I  had  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  books,  this  year  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty-five.  This,  in  the  hand  of  a  gracious  Providence^^  with  the  prayers  of  a  greel 
number  of  very  holy  souls  in  and  about  London,  is  the  cause  of  this  glorious  work 
amoDg  them." 
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does  not  binder  or  retard  the  work :  it  enters  into  their  families, 
and  takes  hold  of  their  children,  husbands,  and  wif  es. 

*^  5;  There  are  as  few  apostasies  as  ever  I  knew  in*  a  work  of 
grace  of  so  large  an  extent,  among  uncultivated  souls." 

Wright  was  installed  in  Cumberland  by  Davies  and  Henry.  "At 
the  sacrament  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  July,  1755,  two  thousand 
were  present :  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty  communicants^ 
eighty  being  new  ones.  There  were  general-  awakenings  for 
sundry  Sabbaths  before,  and  new  instances  of  deep  and  rational 
eonYiction.  In  August,  of 'a  Lord's  day,  I*^aw  above  a  hundred 
weeping  and  trembling  under  the  word."  Davies  said,  in  the  next 
Bommer,  ^^  Wright's  labours  continue  to  be  blest."  There  was 
more  of  the  power  of  God  that  .spring,  suQ^mer,  and  autumn,  than 
ever.  There  were  remarkable  revivings  in  Davies's  congregation, 
among  the  negroes ;  in  Henry's,  among  the  young :  in  Wright's 
it  was  general,  but  eminently  among  the  young.  ^' After  the 
sacrament  ia  September,  I  don't  know  that  there  were  two  un- 
affected hearts  in  my  congregation.  On  the  third  Sabbath  in 
November,  there  was  a  special  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
Christ  triumphed  among  us ;  convictions  were  more  deep  and  pun- 
gent than  formerly." 

In  the  middle  of  May,  1757,  Wright  preached  at  Willis  Creek 
from  Acts  xvii.  30,  having  had  no  success  before,  and  thought  it 
would  be  the  beginning  of  better  days.  Having  been' sickly  through 
the  spring,  he  relapsed  in  June :  Martin  and  Henry  assisted  him 
at  the  sacrament.  On  Friday,  a  congregation  assembled,  and  he 
ventured  to.talk  from  ^^All  things  are  ready.'*  This  was  a  word 
in  season  to  saint  and  sinner.  ^^  We  had  a  prelibation  of  what  fol- 
lowed. Henry  preached  from  Rev.  xxii.  17.  I  never  saw  the 
cross  of  Christ  triumph  as  then.  One  B.  W.  had  been  three  years 
under  temptation. 

^'  ^  Such  miserables  as  I,'  said  fie,  on  Friday,  '  have  no  pUce  at 
the  Lord's  table.' 

*'  *  Are  you  then  willing  to  give  m  all  your  part  and  portion  in 
Christ?' 

"  *No;  not  for  a  thousand  worlds.' 

^'  On  Sabbath,  Wright  took  him  aside,  and  gave  him  a  token, 
which  he  accepted  with  great  reluctance.  In  fencing  the  first  table, 
he  saw  this  poor  object,  and,  going  to  him  with*  the  bread,  he  said, — 
-    "  ' I  cannot  take}  I  feel  no  faith.' 

"  '  But  don't  you  want  Christ?' 

"  *  Yes ;  but  I  am  not  worthy  of  him.' 

"  *  Are  you  not  ready  V 

"  '  I  am  lost  without  him.' 


"  *  Are  you  not  labouring  and  heavy  laden  ?' 
^^  ^  I  am  crushed  under  th^  load  of  sin.' 
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"  *  Then  Christ  calls  yon  by  name  to  come  to  hhn.' 

^^He  took  the  bread,  and  stood  up.  Being  a  tall  man,  he  was 
Been  by  all,  as,  stretching  out  his  hands,  with  the  moat  aflfectins 
countenance,!  he  said,  ^Lord  Jesus,  I  am  lost  without  thee.  I 
come  trembling.  I  would  fain  be  a  partaker  of  thy  broken 
body ;  ft>r  I  am  undone  without  thee.  Lord  Jesus,  hare  mercy 
on  me !  -^ 

No  spectator  can  ever  forget  that  solemn  transaction  between 
Christ  and  that  poor  sinner.  The  whole  day  was  ^^  one  of  the 
days  of  the  Son  of  "man."  Thirty-six  new  communicants  were 
received. 

He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  publisher  of  th'^  ^^  Glasgow 
Christian  History,"  and,  it  is  said,  of  John  Wesley  also. 

And  must  this  glowing  account  of  zealous  labours  and  great 
success  end  abruptly  with  the  statement,  that  Wright  was  900- 
pended,  by  Hanover  Presbytery,  in  1768,  and  never  restored  ^ 


k  • 
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.  The  synod  received,  in  September,  1758,  a*  letter*  from  Pem- 
berton,  of  New  York,  informing  them  that,  owing  to  dissensioni 
in  his  charge,  his  hope  of  usefulness  was  gone,  and  that  a 
unanimous  call  from  a. congregation  in  Boston  was  ready  .to  be 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  desired  that  a  committee  might  be  sent 
to  New  York  without  delay  to  issue  the  business.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  made  a  representation  of  their  divided 
state ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  with  full  powers  to  do  as 
they  judge  necessary  for  the  hi^aling  of  divisions  and  for  fhe  best 
interests  of  religion  there.  Tennent,  of  Freehold,  with  his  elder, 
Samuel  Ker,  Burr,  Beatty,  Bostwick,  Spencer,  and  Caleb  Smith, 
met  in  the  city,  October  24.  No  opposition  was  made  to  the  dis- 
mission of  Camming;  but,  being  sensible  of  the  many  di£Scnltie8 
Pebfiberton  laboured  under,  they  allowed  him  a  month's  time  to 
make  a  further  trial,  and  left-  him  at  liberty  then  to  remove  or 
abide,  as  he  saw  best. 

During  the  month,  even  the  gentlemei^  who  were  fearful  that 
his  departure  would  endanger  the  peace  of  the  congregation  were 
satisfied  that  he  should  go;  and,  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
Pemberton  and  Gumming,  the  congregation  (November  19)  sentt 

*  MS.  Records  qf  the  Trustees  of  the  Congregation.. 

f  The  letter  was  signed  by  Nathaniel  Haxard,  James  Jaorjcej,  John  Snith. 
Joseph  Forman,  and  Nathaniel  MoKinley. 
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Obadiah  Wells,  to  request  and  entreat  the  Christian  and  chftritahle 
assistance  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem,  Connecticut, 
in  ceming  and  preaching  to  them>a  few  sermons,  and  aiding  them 
bj  his  counsel  and  advice.  .'^We  know  of  no  more  powerful 
motive  we  can  offer  to  excite  jou,  than  by  telling  you,  from  verji 
good  accounts  we  have  from  several  worthy  ministers  among  us; 
there  is  an  undoubted  prospect  of  your  being  instrumental  ii| 
healipg  our  breaches  and  uniting  our  congregation.  Pemberton 
and  dimming,  also  Mr.  Vanhorn,  the  elder,  and  others,  wrote  tq 
him  to  spend  a  Sabbath  with  them,  being  in  great  hopes'*'  that,  by 
the  blessing  of  heaven,  it  would  be  of  siQgular  advantage  to  thfii 
inteiest  of  religion,  and,  perhaps,  a  means  of  composing  our  dif- 
ferences.'.'t       •  • 

Bellamy  was  born  in  1719,  in  New  Cheshire,  Counecticut, 
graduatea  at  Tale  in  1735,  and  was  settled,  in  1740,  in  ^^the 
east  part  of  the  North  Purchase,'"  a  new  parish  set  off  from 
Woodbury,  with  the  name  of  Bethlem.  He  was  then  one-andr 
twenty;  and,  having  observed  that,  on  tjie  failure  of  their  people, 
to  support  them,  ministers  commonly  went  to  work,  and  were  then 
blamed  for  neglecting  their  duty,  he  declared,  that  he  would  accept 
their  call  only  on  condition  that  he  might  give  himself  wholly  to 
the  sacred  office.  A  gracious  revival  blessed  the  first  years  of  his 
labour.  At  Wallingford,  also,  he  was  greatly  favoured  with  sue* 
eess.  He  approved  of  Davenport's  cause  Jong  after  others,  like 
Edwards  and  Burr,  thought  that  -^^  Peter  ^ould  be  withstood  to 
the  face.*'  His  own  spiritual  comforts  declined,  religion  ran  lowp 
amone  his  people,,  and)  amid  desertion  and  anguish,  he  received 
Bueh  impressions  of  the  nature,  evil,  and  mischiefs  of  false  re-; 
ligion  as  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  feelings,  and  moulde4 
anew  his  whole  system  of  opinion.  ^'  The  delusions^  which  I  sav 
take  place  in  New-Light  times  have  engaged  me,  as  well  as  the 
divided  state  of  the  Christian  world  in  general^  to  devote  m j. 
whole  time  for  above  twenty  years  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
Christianity.  I  jiave  conversed  with  all  men  of  genius,  into  whose 
company  I  have  had  access,  in  New  England;  I  have  read  all 
books  I  could  come  at:  I  think  I  have  found  the  truth.  I  have 
, ■  •        «. 

*  PemUerton. 

f  ObftdUh  Wells  **  was  chosen  to  go  to  Bethlem,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton, 
Mr.  David  Vanhorn,  elder,  and  Mr.  P.  Y.  B.  Liyingston,  a  trustee,  and  sondiy 
other  persons  in  the  congregation.  My*  orders  were  to  desire  Mr.  Bellamy  t« 
eome  -to  New  York,  and  preachy  a  few  sermons,  to  try  to  heal  oar  unhappj 
dlTisions,  aud  to  think  of  a  suitable  minister  for  ns ;  only  not  to  return  withoul 
him  with  me'.  I  had  heard  some  time  befere  that  some  of  his  oongregation  were 
mush  inclined  to  Separatit«m,  and  so  dissatisfied  with  his  ministry,  &at  'twas  oon« 
eluded  he  must  remove.  This  made  me  wifh  joy  engage  in  the  affair,  hoping  the 
door  was  wide  open  to  favour  poor,  unhappy  New  York." — MS.  Letter  of  O. 
Wells. 

I  Bellamy  to  Hobart»  of  FaMeld. 
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published  my  sentimento  in  the  most  open  and  nndisgnised  man- 
ner," in-the  "Nature  of  True  Religion  belineated." 

This  book,  so  celebrated,  so  widely  influential  on  the  doctrinal 
systems  and  the  views  of  experimental  religion  of  all  evangelical 
churches  in  our  x  land,  was  sent  by  Dr.  ^rskiiie  to  the  venerable 
Robert  Riccaltoun,  of  Hobkirk,  to  be  "  perused  with  the  unre- 
lenting eye  of  a  critic."  "  The  book*  is  written  with  so  good  an 
intention^  such  zeal  and  warmth  for  what  he  takes  to  be  true  re- 
ligion, and  the  whole  executed  with  the  true  spirit  of  an  original 
author,  that  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  task  to  point  out  blemishjes  in 
80  much  beauty. 

.  '^  There  seems  to  me  a  great  many  essential  lineaments  wantinjg, 
not  a  few  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  some  which,  I  think,  are 

directly  inoonsistent  Vrith  it It  is  well  known  what  ihfluence 

the  course  of  one's  studies,  the  writings  he  has  been  most  con- 
versant with,  his  company,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  world 
about  him,  must  have  upon  a  writer.  Our  excellent  author  seeitaa 
to  have  been  not  a  little  unhappy  thi^  way,  as  we  see  hj  his  pre* 

face I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he'  appears  to  me   deeply— 

though  I  dare  say  kisensibly — tainted  with  the  evil  disease  of 
regarding  the  nature  and  fitness  of  things,  and  the  eternal  truths 
thence  arising  in  the  imagination,  as  the  only  thing  worth  a  philo- 
sopher's notice.  By  his  title,  and  the  whole  of  his  manner,  he 
.seems  formed  upon  that  tery  fashionable  writer,  Woolaston,  and 
his  fellows,  the  modern  philosophical  divines.  Their  fantastical, 
unmeaning  terms — the  nature  of  things,  moral  fitness,  the  true 
taste  or  moral  sense,  moral  beauty,  with  much  more  such  affected 
cant — ^run  through  the  whole  of  his  book.  He  carries  them  so  far 
as  to  prescribe  law  to  the  Almighty,  and  dictate  with  assurance 
what  he  may  do.  ...  .  Had  he  designed  it  only  as  an  argument 
against^  the  men  he  deals  with,  on  their  own  principles  and  con- 
cessions, I  should  have  been  pleased  with  it,  as  you  are  in  that 
view,  though  even  then  I  could  only  have  considered  it  as  argth 
mehtum  ad  homtnem;  but  when  he  gives  it  as  a  delineation  of  the 
true  religion,  I  must  compare  it  with  the  Scripture  plan;  from 
which  I  think  it  differs  very  widely,  both  in  the  manner  of  laying 
it,  and  even  the  matter  itself. 

"  Instead  of  founding  religion,  or  the  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbour, — as  God  himself  has  done  in  his  record, — on  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ,  and  the  plain  facts  by  whijch  it  is  evidenced  and  im- 
printed, he  runs  out  into  metaphysical  excursions  to  raise  and 
establish  a  sort  of  idea  of  God  and  his  essential,  and  what  he  calb 
his  moral  perfections,  (in  the  very  words  and  phrases  of  that  sort 
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pt  men,)  abstracted  from,  and  previous  to,  aay  discoveries  He  has 
made  of  .himself  in  Christ." 

The  impression  made  by  his  visit  to  New  York  was  beyond  the 
most. sanguine  expectations:  the  Soots,  who  had  formed  themselvi^s 
into  a  separate  society,  were  beyond  measure  charmed  with  him ; 
the  most  fervently  pious  were  drawn  to  him  with  the  warmest' 
attachmentt.  The  closing  day  of  the  year  was  observed  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer  with  great  solemnity;  and  then  a  call  was 
nnafeiimously'made  out  for  Bellamy.  Mr.  Yanhorne  signed  the  call 
with  an  express  declaration  of  his  dissent,  and  wrote,  January  8, 
).754,  to  inform  Bellamy  that  '^four  of  .the  trustees,  both  of  the 
folders,  and  a  number  of  persons  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
intei;ests  of  the. church,  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  .choice,  not 
from  any  opinion  to  the  prejudice  of  your  piety  or  abilities,  both 
of  which. they  think  well  of;  but  because  there  appears  to  them 
BOQiething  very  disagreeable  in  your  delivery  and  method,  which  is 
peculiar  to  people  your  way." 

The  presbytery  met  on  the  9th,  concurred  in  the  call,  and  also 
wrote  to  Bellamy,  and  to  the  association  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
urging  the  call,  and  desirins  that  if  the  way  were  not  clear  for  bis 
removal  at  once,  to  allow  Imb  spending  Several  weeks  in  the  city. 
Yanhorne  wrote  again,  on  the  9th,  that  some  objected  that  '^yoa 
don't  preach  so  ^ee  and  generous  a  gospel  as  we  have  been  used 
to  and  is  agreeable  to  us:  vou  do  not  preach  so  much  in  a  gospel 
Btrain  >as  would  be  agreeable.  If  your  sentiments  ^ith  regard  to 
church  communion  are  suck  as  Mr.  Edwards's,  it  would  infallibly 
make  the  rent  in  our  church  much  wider,  aa  the  bulk  of  our  people 
are  against  it,  and  most — I  believe  I.  may.  say  the  whol&— of  our 
synod." 

The  Hon.  William  Smith,,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
jchjarch,  high  in  reputation  as  &  counsellor^  a  judge,  a  patriot,  and 
a  Christian,  wrote,  on  the  14th, it  being  ^'expected of  me  to  inform 
you  of  every  thing  necessary  to  inform  your  judgment  in  this  im- 
portant affair,  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  persons  op  whom  the 
reputation  and  support  of  this  congregatign  do  depend,  who  did 
jkot  concur  in  the  vote, — because,  1.  One  or  two  of  them  think  that 
your  judgment  in  divinity  tends  too  much  to  Legalism ;  2.  You  are 
suspected  of  having  notions  too  strict  in  the  article  of  visible 
church  communion ;  3.  Your  discourses  here  were  not  sufficiently 
.metho4ical,  proportionate,  and  coherent ;  4.  As  to  the  art  of  de- 
livery in  a  just  modulation  of  voice  and  gesture ;  5.  You  have 
not  enough  studied  pray«r  as  a  gift,  and  as  a  work  of  the  head, 
as  is  necessyy  in  a  minister  who  leads  the  worship  of  a  congrega- 
tion. 

"  You  will  please  also  to  reflect  as  to  your  consent  to  the  synodi- 
cal  determinations  in  the  settlement  of  our  constitution,  and  the 
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method  of  worship  prescribed  in  the  Directory,  and  need  in  thii 
church,  neither  of  whrch  I  think  can  be  alterea  without  damage. 

*^We  choose  you  for  our  minister  because  'tis  thought  you  are 
furnished  with  divine  knowledge,  natural  abilities,  aptness  to  teach, 
and  a  capacity  to  address  the  consciences  of  men,  and,  with  the 
divine  aid,  are  likely  to  promote  real  religion  iimong  us." 

The  Scots  Presbyterian  Society  "thought  fit,"  in  a  letter  on  the 
14th,  si^ed  by  Ranal  McDougal  and  William  Nicholson,  "to 
give  Bellamy  notice  that  we  all  heartily  agree  to  the  call,  and  fSear 
your  refusing  may  prove  fatal  to  the  union  of  this  t^hurch." 

The  council  was  called  and  convened  at  Bethlem,  January  24; 
Nathaniel  Hazard,  Jr.,  and  Captain  James  Jauncey,  appeared  ai 
commissioners  with  the  call,  and^presented  their  reasons  in  writingi 
at  length,  and  with  much  earnestness,  dwelling  on  the  union  of  aU 
parties  on  him.     Bellamy  presented  his  views  m  writing: — 

"  My  people  give  me  salary  enough,  are  very  kind  to  me ;  I  love 
them,  and,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  I  should  love  to  live  and  die 
with  them.  There  are  many  difBculti'ee  in  the  Way  of  my  going  to 
New  York.  They  are  a  difficult  people, — dtfn't  like  my  terms  of 
communion.  Some  of  theur  great  men  are  against  my  comine :  I 
may  possibly  do  tb  be  minister  out  in  the  w.oqhIs,  but  am  not  fit  for 
a  city.  I  may  die  with  the  smallpox,  and  leave  a  widow  and 
fatherless  children  in  a  helpless  condition ;  my  4>eople  will  be  in 
danger  of  ruin :  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  the  interest  of  reli- 
gion must  sink  among  my  people,  the  youth  run  riot,  and  the  little 
children  be  left  without  an  instructor.  I  humbly  desire,  therefore^ 
that  nothing  may  be  done  without  the  utmost  deliberation,  and  that, 
whatever  advice  you  may  see  fit  to  give  me,*  you  would  let  me  and 
my  people  know  what  grounds  you  go  upon.  Behold,  my  life,  and 
all  the  comforts  of  my  life,  and  my  usefulness  in  the  world,  and  the 
temporal  and  eternal  intercuts  of  my  people,  lie  at  stake;  and  you 
must  answer  it  to  God  if  you  should  give  me  any  wrong  advice  for 
want  of  a  thorough  and  most  solemn  and  impartial  .weighing  of  the 
affair.     May  the  infinitely-wise  God  direct  you ! 

"  I  pray  you  to  consider  me  as  one  of  your  most  unworthy  breth- 
ren, almost  overwhelmed  with  concern,  and  just  ready  to  sink 
under  the  weight  of  the  affair,-  and  quite  broken-hearted  for  my 
kihd  and  dear  people. 

"  The  council*  voted  it  was  my  duty  to  go  if  the  consent  of  my 
people  could  be  obtained,  and  casting  all  the  blame  upon  them. 
Upon  this  they  were,  some  of  them,  so  exercised  and  afflicted  as, 
of  their  own  accord,  to  come  to  my  house  and  take  Mr.  Hazard 
alone,  before  I  knew  it,  and  tell  him,  ^We  have  done  wrong:  let 
your  people  make  another  application,  and  you  will  obtain  your 

*  BeUftiDjr  to  Burr. 
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end.'  .  Mr.  Hazard,  on  his  return,  telling  this  to  Mr.  Graham, 
stirred  him  up  to  write  to  New  York  and  encourage  a  second  at- 
tempt." '  The  call  was  at  once  renewed. 

His  friends  in  New  York,  "  although*  he  had  discouraged  and 
disheattened  them  more  tham  all  tfis  people  together,  were  per- 
suaded that  the  Lord  would  iconvince  him  and  them  that  it  was  his 
mdispensabte  duty  to  come.  Mr.  Lawyer  Smith  says,  he  will 
undertake  to  answer  all  your  people's  objections,  if  they  have  any 
real  regard  to  the  interest  of  religion.  The  Rev.  President  Burr 
18  sent  f(Nr  over  to  us,  that  every  reasonable  objection  arising  out 
of  difficulties  among  ourselves  may  be  removed.  The  Moravians, 
I  imagine,  boa^  and  glory  from  their  numbers  increasing  from  our 
ehurcfa.  The  Baptists  havid  been  preaching  here  also  last  week, 
Ftebruary  4." 

The  venerable  Tennent,  of  Freehold,  wrote,  February  20,  to 
urge  his  considering  the  matter  anew,  "principally  because  by 
accepting  the  call  you  will;  under  God,  save  from  utter  destruction 
a  very  large  and  once  flourishing  congregation.  The  call  is  vastly 
more  unanimous  than  it  would  have  been,  without  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence,  to  any  one  living,  such  is  their  rent  state. 
And,  I  may  ^dd,  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  our  ministers.'*  Robert 
Smith,  of  Pequea,  also-  addressed  him;  and  two  of  the  elders  of 
the  Second  Church,  Philadelphia, — David  Chambers  and  StLmuel 
Hazard, — applied  themselves  -to  secure  the  influence'  of  Graham, 
ef  Southbury,  in  favour  of  poor  New  York. 

The  presbytery. met  on  the  27th  of  February,  and  concurred 
with  the  t;ongregation  in  renewing  the  call :  they  wrote  to  Bellamy, 
and  also  to  Graham,  and  also  to  the  Eastern  Association  of  Fair- 
field county,  to  join  witli  the  Association  of  Litchfield  county  in 
mdvising  about  his  removal.  "The  eyes  of  that  society  are  in- 
tently fixed  upon  him,  as  the  only  person  that  is  likely  to  unite 
ihtm;  and  scarce  any  appear  against  his  coming." 

Edwards,  who  had  attended  the  council,  was  urged  by  Bellamy 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Consociation:  he  wrote  from  Stock- 
bridge,  February  28,  1754,  "  'Tis  wholly  needless  that  I  shouM 
eome  again  on  the  affair  of  your  going  to  New  York,  and  alto- 
gether improper,  as  I  suppose  now  the  affair  will  properly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Association  or  Consociation.  And,  besides,  I  think  I 
can  do  more  good  by  writing  than  by  coming.  I  wish  you  had 
been  a  little  more  particular  in  your  information.  I  desire  you 
would  write  to  me  again  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  a  mind  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  moderator  of  your  Association.  But  only  I 
want  to  know  much  more  about  the  matter,  that  I  may  know  the 
better  how  to  write.    Please  to  inform  me  whether  Lawyer  Smith 

•  N.  Huan}. 
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has  received  my  letter,  and  what  he  writes  to  you;  and  what  has 
been  doue  at  New  York  and  at  the  presbytery,  and  what,  and  after 
what  manner,  application  has  been  made  in  that  affair,  and  what  is 
going  to  be  done  farther.  Probably,  I  shall  have  a  mind  to  write 
to  some  others,  besides  ministers,  about  this  affair.  Therefore  I 
desire  you  to  l}e  particular,  and  full,  and  speedy  in  your  writing  to 
me.  Particularly  inform  me  when  the  Association  meets  on  this 
affair."* 

Mr.  Obadiah  Wells  wrote  from  New  York,  February  28,  "  Things 
here,  to  appearance,  ripen  apace  for  so  d€t3irable  an  event,  [as  ob- 
taining you  for  our  p^tor,]  and  much  beyond  what  I  ever  .expected* 
William  Smith,  Esq.,  is*  most  sincerely  engaged  in  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  has,  by  his  indefatigable  labours,  made  true  proselytes 
of  Messrs.  William  Livingston,  Morine  Scott,  Whitehead  Hickp. 
and  hia  own  son  William,  who  are  all  gentlemen  of  the  law,  »na 
all  now  very  desirous  to  have  Mr.  Bellamy.  Also  Mr.  William 
P(esrtree)  S(mith)  is  much  altered,  as  I  am  informed,  and  Mr.P.  Y. 
B.  Livingston.  As  to  Elder  Vanhome,  he  se|ems  to  be  the  only 
obstinate  person  that  I  know  of;  Moravianism  has,  to  a  deplor- 
able degree,  infatuated  that  poor  unhappy  gentleman.  Our  trus- 
tees have  voted  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  salary,  and  a  sub- 
scription is  going  about  for  fifty  pounds  moi:e  for  four  years :  in 
that  time  our  church  will  be  out  of  debt,  and  then  'twill  no  doubt 
be  able  to  do  it  all  without  a  subscription.  *'^ib  my  opinion  that 
such  a  salary,  with  the  perquisites,  wilLmake  a  handsome  living  for 
a  family  like  yourS.  Neither  are  our  people  unmindful  of  doing 
somethmg,  by  way  of  remittance,  to  the  good  people  of  Bethlem,  in 
regard  to  their  settlement.*' 

Bellamy  noted  at  the  bottom,  ^^But  what  if  the  trustees  won't 
vote  it  [£50]  at  the  end  of  four  years'?  they  won't  be  so  likely  to 
do  it  then  as  now. 

'^N.B. — ^Nothing  is  said  of  theq:  voting  my  terms  of  admission 
into  their  church." 

The  Rev.  John  Graham,  moderator  of  the  Fairfield  Association, 
h^d  written  to  Lawyer  Smith,  January.  24,  and,  on  his  reply  of 
Fe^bruary  19,  he  "wrote  the  best  apology  for  the  state  of  his 
church  and  congregation  which  he  could,  consistent  with  truth." 
On  the  13th  of  March,  he  wrote  again  that  the  state  of  affairs  was 
such  that  "  I  cannot  but  hope  the  ministers  of  Litchfield  Associa- 
tion will  most  readily  advise  his  accepting  the  call.  All  difiiculties 
with  regard  to  a  suitable  provision  for  his  maintenance  are  entirely 
removed,  the  salary  fixed  on  the  public  revenues  of  the  congre- 


*  "If  it  should  really  so  oome  to  pass  that  70a  should  remoTS  to  Naw  York,  mj 
wife  denireB  to  buy  your  negro  woman,  as  she  supposes  she  wiU  do  better  for  ths 
country  than  the  city.  She  will  probably  come  along  through  your  place  some  tunt 
in  April,  when  she  will  talk  with  you  »boat  it" 
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tfatibn,  and  an  addition  thereto  bj  private  sabscription.  As  to  the 
few  votes  that  did  not  concur  at  the  first,  they,  are  almost  to  a  man 
effectually  gained.  The  rest,  being  two  or  three,  I  do  not  despair 
of.  Not  one  man  among  us  will  make  any  faction  or  disturbance ; 
and  there  i&  the  greatest  prospect  of  the  mo^  unanimous,  approba- 
tion of  Mr.  Bellamy  as  our  minister,  of  any  man  that  I  know  of  in 
America." 

Mr.  Smith  also  drew  a  long  and  very  able  and  pathetic  appeal 
to"  the  church  of  Christ  in  Bethlem :  it  is  dated  March  15,  and 
was  signed  by  John  Stephens  and  William  Eagles,  deacons,  in  be- 
half of  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  at  New  York,  and  by  Gap- 
tain  Jeremiah  Owen,  eldest  trustee  of  the  congregation.  ^'Thi& 
congregation,  from  the  smallest  beginnings  in  1715,  dirough  strug- 
gles -and  difficulties,  has  at  length,  though  very  lately,  become 'the 
most  important  church  in  this  Province,  with  regard  not  only  to  the 
general  interest  of  religion  among  those  of  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination, but  also  as  to  the  political  influence  it  has  in  the  safety 
and  protection  of  all  its  sister  churches. 

^^  Were  we  not  fully  persuaded  theft  God  has  chosen  Mr.  Bellamy 
for  the  ministrv  of  this  church,  we  durst  not  desire  your  consent 
to  his  removal.  ' 

Bostwick  wrote  to  Bellamy  on  the  same  day.  IH  health  had 
prevented  him  from  attending  the  presbyteries ;  yet  '^  my  concern 
for  the  interest  of  religion  in  that  congregation  will  not  permit  me 
to  be  inactive.  That  rrovidence  opens  the  way  for  your  labour 
there  is  exceeding  evident,  from  the  unanimous  and  persevering 
importunity  of  the  people:  in  this  the  hand  of  God  is  evidently 
seen.  The  case  of  New  York  is  really  necessitous  and  distressing, 
and  if  they  fail  in  this  attempt  there  is  the  utmost  danger  of  their 
eommg  to  ruin.'' 

Mr.  John  Smith,  the  early  friend  of  Edwards,  wrote  in  the 
same  strain :  "^^  they  will  scarcely  unite  on  any  other  minister,  and 
will  dwindle  away  to  nothing.  If  you  can't  see  it  your  duty  to 
God  ^0  come  among  us,  we  are  a  gone  people,  our  congregation 
19  undone,  and  religion  is  ruined, — they  are  in  general  so  fixed  on 
your  oomine."    . 

Among  the  many  letters  of  invitation  sent  ta  Bellamy  was  ^^a 
plain  one,"  dated  March  18,  from  John  Robinson,  the  collector  of 
the  pew-rents : — ^^J  am  daily  conversant  among  the  whole  con- 

f  rogation  r  they  are  all  impatiently  expecting  your  coming.  We 
eep  together,  though  with  many  silent  Sabbaths.  As  to  the 
few  objections,  they  told  me  their  scruples  hinged  on  the  shortness 
of  the  tryal  of  you.  I  pray  Gt)d  may  direct  your  way  to  ua 
speedily.  Gen.  xxiv.  49  and-58." 

Bellamy  had  well  considei*-ed  the  whole  matter,  and  bad  drawn 
up  a  little  book  of  "  Objections  :*' — 
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^^1.  As  to  my  worldly  support.  It  will  take  three  Irandred 
pounds  per  annum  to  maintain  a  minister  with  any  considerable 
family;  but  I* must  have  at  least  eight  at  my  remoyal,  which,  in  a 
few  years,  may  probably  increase  to  twelve  or  fourteen.  But  at 
New  York  they  have  tiot  been  used  to  give  their  ministers  half  ^so 
much  as  three  hundred  pounds ;  and,  if  they  are  persuaded  to  it,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  there  will  afterwards  be  murmuring  and  dis- 
content among  the  people,  which  would  render  my  life  miserable, 
and  destroy  mj  usefulness.  Their  way  of  maintaining  ministers  by 
subscription,  1  am  told  by  those  I  may  fully  credit,  iB  uncertain, 
and  not  safe  for  a  minister  to  depend  upen ;  wiiereaa,  there  is  no 
uncertainty  attending  our  way  in  these  purts.  My  people  give 
me  salary  enough,  and  are  willing  to  pay  it,  whereby  1  am  under 
advantages  to  attend  quietly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  run 
no  risk. 

>' 2.  My  removal  to  New  York  must  be  attended  with  great 
diarges.  I  must  resign  my  house  and  farm  for  the  use  cf  the 
next  minister  for  a  number  o(  years,  or  pay  my  people  eight  .hun- 
dred pounds,  Old  Tenor,  upon  account  of  the  seraement  I  formerly 
received  of  them. 

'^  It  will  cost  at  least  two  hundred  pounds,  York  money,  te  re> 
move  my  family,  and  furnish  a  house  at  New  York,  in  order  only 
to  make  as  decent  an  appearance  as  we  do  now  here.  We  have 
every  thing  decent  for  a  country  minister  already*  It  is  not 
reasonable  that  I  should  be  at  this  extraordinary  expense  out  of 
my  own  estate^  since  it  would  be  altogether  not  for  my  own,  but 
for  their  sakes.  And  can  it  be  supposed  they  will  cheerfully  be 
at  so  much  cost  and  trouble,  when  it  would  be  so  much  cheaper 
and  easier  *to  get  a  young,  unsettled  man  ? 

^'3.  The  only  profession  of  faith  required  among  them,  in 
order  to  an  admittance  to  special  privileges,  is  in  these  words: — 
'  You  do  declare  your  unfeigned  assent  unto  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;' — but  the  ancient  Pelagians,  Socinians, 
and  all  other  heretics,  would  make  this  profession,  and  migh^ 
therefore,  be  admitted  to  special  ordinances  upon  this  plan,  and 
could  never  consistently  be  excommunicated,  which  would  be 
directly  contrary,  I  think,  to  the-  express  words  of  Scripture, 
(Tit;  iii.  10,^  and  also  to  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Although  wnat  we  judge  to  be  orthodox,  in  every  minute  circum- 
stance, may  not  be  necessary  t6  be  professed  in  order  to  enjoy 
church  privileges,  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  as  to  the  main  and 
more  essential  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  they  ought  to  be 
explicitly  professed  and  assented  to ;  otherwise,  I  cannot  so  much 
as  guess  what  a  man's  principles  are  by  the  public  profession  he 
makes. 
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'^  4.  As  tct  the  t^orenant  in  me  at  the  administration  of  baptism, 
I 'perfectly  approre  of  it:  only  there  is  one  alteration  I  shottld 
insist  npoa, — viz. :  instead  of,  *  You  are  desired  to  give  up  your- 
self, and  this  your  child,  to  God,'  thus:  *You  do  now  give  up 
yourself,  and  this  your  child,  to  God;*  because,  otherwise,  they 
doh't  1^0  much  as  profess  to  do  the  very  thing  which  gives  right  to 
baptism,  and  which  the  very  form  itself  supposes  to  be  necessary ; 
for  why  should  they  be  so  much  as  desired  to  give  themselves  and 
their  child  to  God  if  their  doing  so  were  not  at  all  needful  to  its 
being  regularly  baptized? 

^^5.  My  people  are,  and  have  been  ever  since  my  settlement 
among  them,  remarkably  satisfied  with  my  ministry,  ready  to 
Support  me,  ready  to  receive  instrnctions  and  reproofs ;  and  my 
ministry  lias  been  blessed  among  them^  which  has  increased  a 
mutual  endearment  among  us :  by  all  which  I  am  under  great  ad* 
Tantages  to  do  good  anions  them.  Nor  could  they  easily,  if  pos* 
Btbly,  be  brought  to  be  wiUing  to  part  with  me;  and,  if  I  should 
leave  them,  they  would  be  in  very  great,  danger  of  ruin,  for  it 
would  be  extremely  difficidt  to  find  a  man  that  would  unite 
them." 

The  substance  of  these  obiections  he  hikd  communicated  to  the 
congregation  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  concluding  thus : — 

.  ^^  GsNTLRifEN : — I  am  heartily  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
your  congregation,  and  am  willing  to  do  any  thing  that  is  my 
duty  to  promote  your  prosperity.  But  these  difficulties,  which 
have  been  mentioned,  are  real,  and  of  great  weight ;  and,  besides 
all  that  has  been  said,  I  and  my  family  must  run  the  venture  of 
our  lives  the  first  time  the  smi^llpox  comes  into  the  city. 

^^  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  sit  down  and  count  the  cost : 
it  becomes  a  prudent*  man  to  foresee*  the  evil.  It  will  doubtless 
become  your  congregation  and  church,  and  the  presbytery,  to 
weigh  these  things  thoroughly,  and,  perhaps,  hereby  all  parties 
concerned  will  be  satisfied  that  it  will  not  be  best  to  make  any 
further  attempts  for  my  removal." 

To  the  Consociation  he  said,  that,  after  hia  representations  of 
the  difficultiea,  ^^  the  congregation  are  still  resolute,  pleading  they 
are  undone  if  they  fail  of  success.  Now,  what  I  have  to  ofier  is 
as  follows:-^ 

*  « ^^  I.'*  I  cannot  apprehend  it  to  be  right  to  remove  a  mmister 
from  a  people,  where  both  are  well  agreed,  unless  in  cases  of 
special  necessity ;  nor  (2.)  can  I  think  a  minister  is'  obliged  to  part 
with  all  the  delights  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  life,  to  be  put  at  the 
head  of  a  congregation  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  utiless 
there  be  a  rational  prospect*  of  doing  so  much  good  to  souls,  and 
to  the  interest  «of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom,  as  makes  it  a  duty  to 
•practise  all  the  velf-denial  the  case  calls  for ;  nor  (8.)  con  1  be 
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willing  to  go  myself)  and  take  mj  iamUy,  into  the-  way  of  the 
smallpox,  as  in  the  present  case,  unless  tne  affair  be  so  circma- 
Btanced  that  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  makes  it  my 
duty. 

^*  I  am  sensible  that  the  people  *of  New  York  plead  that  a  great 
congregation  lies  at  stake,  and,  if  they  are  ruined  throc^h  my 
backwardness  te  go,  are  ready  to  say  I  must  answer  for  it;  and 
ministers  in  those  parts,  by  letters,  urge  and  press  it  upon  my 
conscience  in  the  most  solemn  and  affectionate  manner,  as  matter 
of  indispensable  duty.  To  all  which  I  reply,  if  it  does  appear  to 
be  my  mdispensable  duty  to  remove,  theve  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
^  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  1*  I  oucht  to  go,  all  selfish  con- 
siderations to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  is  the  point  to 
be  judged ;  but,  I  conceive,  it  cannot  be  made  out  to  be  my  duty  to 
remove,  unless  it  can  be  made  to  appear: — 1.  That  SQme  settled 
minister  should  be  removed  to  supply  Ntew.York.  2.  That  no 
other  "can  answer  as  well,  or  better,  or  be  removed  with  as  little  or 
less  difficulty.  8.  That  there  is  a  prevailing  probability  that  my 
removal  would,  all  thinga  being  considered,  do  more  good  and  pro- 
vent  more  harm  there,  than  it  will  occasion  here." 

The  -church  of  Betfalem  met  on  the  26th,  and  voted,  that  the 
Deacon  Hezekiah  Hooker,  Esq.,  Jabei  Whittlesey,  and  Samuel 
Strong,  with  Captain  Josiah  Averett  and  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  be  a 
committee  to  represent  the  church  before  the  Consociation.  On 
the  26th,  the  New  York  Pleas  were  heard ;  and  the  church  com- 
mittee asked  for  a  copy,  and  to  have  the  affair  adjourned,  that 
they  might  answer,  in  writing,  in  due  time.  Their  answer  was, 
the  reiteration  of  Bellamy's  four  points  :—^that  the  burden  lay  on 
the  New  York  commissioners  to  prove  that  it  is  right  to  remove  a 
settled  minister  against  his  own  wish  and  that  of  his  people ;  that 
it  is  necessary  some  settled  minister  should  be  removed  to  New 
York ;  that  it  is  necessary  that  Mr.  Bellamy  be  that  man,  and 
that  he  is  likely  to  do  more  good  there  than  here.  The  church 
voted,  by  a  full  majority,  on  the  26th,  that  Mr.  Bellamy  should  not 
remove  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Slater  presented  his  reasons.  The  Bible  says  nothing  of 
removing  ministers.  We  look  upon  it  that  he  is  the  gift  of.  God  to 
us,  and  that  it  is  of  the  Lord's  mercy  we  have  such  a  teacher,  and 
that  we  should  pray  he  wpuld  continue  him  to  u&  .  But  if  hie  is 
removed,  a  door  will  be  flung  open  for  poor  mortals  to  speak  evil 
of  the  ways  of  God,  and  of  our  religion ;  and  we  may  lament, 
and  say,  as  Moses  did,  ^^Lord,  what  will  become  of  thy  great 
name?" 

The  Consociation  adjourned,  and  advised  Bellamy  to  viait  New 
York  before  they  met  in  May.  He  accordin^y  came  there  early 
in  April,  and  remained  six  ^bbathcK     On  Au>nday,  April  8,  Mr. 
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Obadiahr  Wells  wrote  to  him,  that  a  club  of  deists  had  heard  his 
forenoon  sermoa  the  day  before ;  and  that  one  of  them,  in  a  very 
engaged  manner,  in  their  meeting  in  the  evening,  told  them  it  was 
the  last  time  he  should  meet  with  them,  as  he  was  fully  convinced 
of  their  madness  and  folly,  and  that  he  would  hereafter  seek  for 
amendment  of  life.  He  added,  that  ^^  another  prayerless  person 
came  yesterday  to  a  conclusion  to  set  up  the  worship  of  God  in 
his  family.  These  things  give  me  great  hopes  that  Grod  is  about 
to  do  glorious  things  for  poor  New  York  through  you." 

But,  on  leaving,  Bellamy,  informed  the  ekkrs  and  deacons,  that 
it  was  plain  that  at  least  ten  families  were  opposed  to  his  settle- 
ment, and  that  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  declare  to  the 
council,  that  he  did  not  think,  as  things  stand,  it  would  be  for  .the 

flory  .of  God  and  the  interest  of  religion  for  him  to  be  removed, 
[e  besought  them  to  make  no  further  attempt.  But  a  new  aspect 
was  placed  on  the  affair  by  the  following  paper  from  the  Scots 
Presbyterian  Society: — 

• 

**Toik§  Eldert  and  Deaeom  of  the  PretbyUpan  ehureh  m  ike  eUyofNew  York,  and  io 

the  Truttees  of  the  Congregationy  fc, 

"  GEirrLiftMEN : — 

"  There  are  many  considerations  which  ihake  us  very  desirous 
that  all  matters  of  uneasiness  may  be  removed,  and  a  solid  and 
lasting  peace  be  established  in  the  congregation,  and  that  without 
.delay.  Indeed,  it>  was  proposed  to  omit  saying  any  thing  about 
these  affairs  until  all  things  were  ripe  for  the  settlement  of  a 
minister,  and  then  to  refer  all  tq  a  presbytery  or  synod ;  but, 
nevertheless,  if  our  difficulties  can  be  settlea  amongst  ourselves,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  most  for  the  real  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
gregation,-and  fay  the  most  solid  foundation  for  a  lastixig  peace, 
as  well '  as  tend  to  encourage  a  minister  to  settle  among  us.  We 
would,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  adherents,  humbly 
propose  the  follo^ng  scheme  of  accommodation  with  relation  to 
the  Psalms,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  trusteeship,  about 
each  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  uneasiness  and  contro- 
versy : — 

^'  1st.  As  to  the  Psalms,  notwithstanding  we  are  as  much  at- 
tached to  our  old  Psalms  as  ever  we  were,  yet,  for  peace'  sake,  we 
will  resign  the  point,  and  say  no  more. 

^'  2dly.  As  to'  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism 
adopted  by  this  church,  we  request  no  more  than  that  the  minister 
and  ruling  elders  admit  none  to  sealing  ordinances  but  those,  who 
are  qualified  as  said  Confession  and  Catechisms  teach  they  ought 
to  be,  and  that  said  Confession  and  Catechisma  be  recommended  at 
the  baptism  of  children,  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 
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'^  8dly.  As  to  the  trusteeship,  we  consent  that  it  remain  as  at 
present;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years' <from  the  first  day 
of  January,  a.d.  1755, — by  which  time,  it  is  supposed,  the  .present 
debts  of  the  congregation  will  be  paid, — we  only  request  that,  from 
that  time  and  forward,  two  new  trustees  may  be  annually  choseu 
by  the  congregation ;  and  that  such  men  may  be  chosen  as  are 
known  to  be  wise,  able,  and  faithful  men,  hearty  friends  to  the 
religious  as  well  as  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  congr^ation. 
And  on  this  foot  we.  consent  that  the  trusteeship  should  eontinue, 
and  be  established  forever;  or  if,  in  time  to  come,  any  incon- 
▼eniences  should  arise  which  we  do  not  now  foresee,  we  desire 
nothing  further  than  peaceably  to  refer  all  to^the  preshyteryrand 
synod. 

^^  And,  to  conclude:  As  we  hope  all  our  controversies  are  at  an 
end,  we  desire  to  forgive,  and  be  forciven,  as  to  what  is  past;  to 
be  ^t  peace,  and  to  live  at  peace,  and  seek  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  our  church,  and  to^do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  encourage  the 
speeay  settlement  of  a  minister  among  us.  The  above  we  sub- 
scribe, with  this  condition :— that  the  Kev.  Mr.  Joseph  Bellaniy  be 
our  minister. 

"We  are,  in  behalf  of  our  society,  gentlemen,  your  very 
humble  servants, 

"Jonas  Wright,  Jacob  Reijker,  Ronald  McDougald,  Peter 
Clark,  Robert  Gulleland,  Alexander  McDougald,  Duncan  Gamp- 
bell,  Robert  McAipine,  William  McKitiley,  Alexander  Wiley, 
William  Nicholsoi^  John  Durham,  Samucil  Lowden. 

"We  shall  be  satisfied  if  the  following- form  be  used  in  Bap- 
tism : — 

"Baptism  is  a  seal  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  and  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  such  as  profess  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  their  obedi- 
enccto  him,  and  to  their  children.  You  are  now  come  to  present 
yourselves  before  the  Lord,  to  dedicate  your  child  to  God  in  bap- 
tism, according  to  divine  appointment. 

"You  believe  the  articles  .of  the  Christian  faith  as  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  sum- 
mary whereof  we  have  in  the*  excellent  Confession  and  Catechisms 
which  are  •adopted  by  this  church,  and  you  do  now  give  up  your- 
self tfnd  this  child  to  the  Lord,  to  be-  justified  by  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  and  to  be  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  you  pro- 
mise that  if  this  child  live  to  years  of  discretion,  you  will  bring  it 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  you  have  now  professed, 
and  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  like  pious 
David  you  will  bless  your  household,  will  pray  with  Itnd  for  your 
family,  and,  with  good  Joshua,  you  resolve  thatj  as  for  you  and  your 
house,  you  will  serve  the  Lord. 
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"  Tliese  things,  by  the  grace  of  (Jod,  you  promise  to  perform. 
The  VDWS  of  the  Lord  are  upon  you :  the  Lord  make  you  and  us 
mindful  of  our  sacred  engagements/' 

To  all  'this  the  elders  and  trustees  agreed  on  the  27th  of  April, 
with  this  further: — ^^thsX  if  the. debts  of  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion are  not  paid  at  the  time  any  two  trustees  shall  ^o  out  of  office, 
the  two  succeeding  trustees  shall  indemnify  and  save  them  harm- 
less from  all  personal  engagements  that  they  are  under  for  or  on 
aooount  of  the  debta  of  the  church  and  congregation." 

Bellamy  i^ain  addressed  to  the  church  and  congregation  a  dis- 
suasive from  further  attempts :- — '^  Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  minis- 
ter in  New  England  under  tnore  happy  circumstances  than  I  am  in 
my  present  situation ;  -and  perhaps  there  would  scarcely  a  minister 
in  North  America  be  under  more  difficult  circumstances  than'  I 
would  be  at  the  head  of  your  congregation.  Nothing,  therefore,  can 
make  me  think  it  my  duty  to  remove,  unless  it  be  the  most  urgent 
necessity ;  .and  nottung  can  qonvinee  me  of  such  a  necessity  but 
your  actually  making  the  most  thorough  trial  elsewhere." 
.  By  the  advice  of  Burr,  they  persisted:  he  wrote  to  Bellamy, 
May  14,  ^^  'Tis  my  advice  that  the  matter  be  prosecuted.  The  fer- 
m^t  the  congregation  are  now  in,  makes  it*appear  more  necessary 
that  their  case  should  be  represented  in  the  best  manner,  and  I  am 
persuaded  Messrs.  Tennent  and  Spencer  will  .do  it  thoroughly. 
The  matter  lies  before  the  Consociation :  their  voice,  therefore,  I 
bope,  will  be  the  voice  of  God.  If  you  entertain  th^  least  jealousy 
of  the  want  of  a  cordial  brotherly  affection  from  me,  you  greatly 
wrong  me,  or  that  I  should  not  be  highly  pleased  with  having  you 
for  a  neighbour.  There  being  a  little  appearance  of  this  ih  your 
mai^ner  of  writing  makes  me  say  this  much.  I  shall  not  cease  to 
love  you  and  pray  for  you,  that  God  would  make  your  duty  plain 
before  you.  'Tis  best,  in  my  opinion,  you  should  wait  the  result  of 
the  Consociation.  While  I  am  persuaded  that  the  messengers 
from  the  presbytery  will  do  their  utmost  to*  gain  it  in  favour  of 
New  York,  I  would  satisfy  you,  if  I  had  a  few  hours  with  you,  that 

Jou  have  no  cause  of  discouragement  from  the  conduct  of  the  pres- 
ytery." 
Mr.  Thomas  Grant — probably  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  sepa- 
rate meeting  in  Anderson's  day — sent  his  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
call,  especially  because  ^^your  endeavours  in  this  short  time,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  visibly  appeared  to  increase  this  Congregation, 
not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  true,  sincere  piety.  Scripture,  as  well 
as  reason,  tells  us  '  that  no  man  lighteth  a  candle  and  putteth  it 
under  a  bushel ;'  and,  without  flattery,  your  Association  act  the 
same  in  confining  you  to  that  obscure  place,  when  your  labour  and 
light  are  so  much  wanted  here.  It  is  true  you  have  some  opposition,' 
but  it  is  a  very  inconsiderable  number  to  your  friends ;  yet  they 
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are  gentlemen  of  estates  and  politeness  who  have  been  great  bene- 
factors to  the  church.  I  think  it  unreasonable  thej  won't  comply 
with  the  majority,  when  they  concurred  with  the  presbytery  that 
the  call  of  a  minister  should  be  by  vote,  which  wa«  by  such  gre^t 
odds  in  your  favour.  I  am  in  hopes  that  when  your  residence  is 
determined  among  us,  they  will  abate  their  unreasonable  prejudice, 
and  am  of  opinion  that  in  adversity  they  would  be  your  dearest 
friends.  I  believe  if  you  had  never  preached  or  been  known  in 
this  place,  one  of  our  synod  might  have  done ;  but  ydu  have  %o 
deeply  engaged  the  affections  of  the  congregation^.tbat  they  will 
not  hear  of  the  call  of  any  other." 

The  Consociation  met,  May  24;  Mr.  Hazard  and  Captain  James 
Jauncey  being  commissioners,  and  Spencer  and  Tennent,  of  Free- 
hold, appearing  on  behalf  of  the  presbytery.  A  letter  was  pre- 
sented from  the  Rev.  James  Brown,  of  Bridgehampton,  Long 
Island,  pressing  their  consent  to  his  removal;  and  another  from 
Samuel  Finley,  arguing  the  most  exposed  post  requires  the  ablest 
man  for  its  defence.  He  also  wrote  to  the  congregation,  answer- 
ing the  four  points  concerning  the  removal  of  settled  ministers. 
These  are  both  full  of  excellent  sense,  and  of  great  weight.  "  That 
pious  Enoch,**  Davenport,  wrote  also  to  the  Consociation:  thd  frag- 
ment begins  thus : — 

^'  The  whole  visible  church  may  be  justly  conceived  with  weep- 
ing eyes,  and  in  great  distress,  stretching  out  her  hands  to  you, 
while  New  York  is  entreating ;  New  York,  I  say,  which  appears  to 
be  in  threatening  danger  of  being  awfully  broken,  if  not  ruined,  if 
Mr.  Bellamy  don't  settle  there ;  and,  oh,  what  a  blow  would  this  be 
at  the  whole  church ! 

^'Dear  ministers  of  that  Christ  who  purchased  ihe  church  with 
his  most  precious  blood,  sets  her  as  a  seal  on  his  heart  and  on  his 
arm,  and  will  at  last  raise  her  to  eternal  glorv,  can  you,  oh,  can 
you  refuse  to  hear  the  cries  of  this  same  church  in  agonies  on  this 
occasion  ?  And  oh,  if  you  do  hear,  how  may  you  find  thropgh  grace 
unspeakably  more  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  this  exercise  of  self- 
denial  than  in  all  self-gratifications  put  together,  and  have  the 
blessing  of  many  souls  ready  to  perish  coming  upon  you ! 

^^  I  humbly  submit  these  considerations  to  your  impartial  and 
deliberate  judgment.  May  the  great  and  glorious  Head  and  King 
of  the  church  favour  you  at  all  times,  and  especially  your  present 
convention,  with  his  gracious  direction,  presence,  and  blessing! 
and  may  you  be  led  to  such  a  conclusion  in  this  important  affair  as 
shall  be  most  agreeable  to  the  divine  word  and  will,  as  shall  justly 
afford  you  the  most  peaceful  reflections  all  your  days,  and  on  a 
dying  bed,  as  shall  be  approved  and  applauded  by  the  great 
Judge,  and  as  shall  be  rewarded  with  a  crownof  glory  that  fadeth 
not  awaj ! 
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^^  Permit  me  now  to  take  leave,  humbly  and  earnestly  begging  an: 
interest  in  the  secret  prayers  of  you  all  for  your  most  unworthy 
but  affectionate  brother  and  fellow-servant," 

TThef  Hon.  William  Smith  also  wrote,  ^^  We  have  h^^d  the  pleasure 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Bellamy's  interest  in  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  this  people  is,  by  this'  second  interview,  greatly  increased,  and 
the  prospects  of  his  usefulness  surprisingly  enlarged.  Our  congre- 
gation has  regained  its  flourishing  appearance,  and  is  at  present, 
ffenerally  more  numerous  than  in  times  of  its  fonder  prosperity. 
The  very  opposition  itself  has  changed  its  nature^  and,  instead  of. 
ieing  a  bar  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  way,  is  now  a  very  strong  motive  to 
his  accept&nce  of  our  call.  The  springs  of  that  small  non-concur« 
rence  with  the  vote  of  this  congregation  were  for  some  time  hid 
ftom  me  by  my  belief  of  public  professions,  but  at  length  are 
clearly  discovered  (as  to  some  persons)  from  a  favour  to  a  modem 
scheme  in  divinity,  to  which  Mr.  Bellamy's  principles  are  entirely 
opposite ;  which  scheme,  if  it  should  prevail  among  us,  would 
utterly  ruin-  this  church,  to  prevent  which  Mr.  Bellamy's  gifts  in 
establishing  truth  and  confuting  error  are  now  more  apparently* 
needful  than  ever." 

Bellamy  informed  Mr.  Smith  of  the  decision  of  the  Consociation, 
May  25: — ^'I  represented  your  case  as  it  was,  and  declared  that, 
were  I  an  unsettled  man,  I  would,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficul-* 
ties  in  the  way,  accept  your  call,  and  submitted  to  the  (t)uncil  ta 
decide  whether  it  was  right  I  should  be  removed :  they  judged  it 
'was  not.  Indeed,  Mr.  Tennent  urged  me  to  declare  absolutely  that 
it  was  a  duty  for  me  to  remove ;  but  I  apprehended  that  the  council 
were  the  proper  judges  of  that  point,  not  I ;  nor  would  such  a 
declaration  have  carried  a  vote  in  the  council,  without  the  consent 
of  my  people  too." 

And  now  the  devout  and  honourable  women,  of  whom  there 
were  not  a  few,  made  their  appeal  to  Bellamy.  Miss  Nancy 
Smith  wrote,  June  2,  "  I  mourn  under  the  stroke,  and  pray  that 
Ood  may  not  send  leanness  into  your  soul.  I  think  you  have  not 
obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  I  love  you,  and  shall  ever  pray 
that  you  may  be  a  ereat  blessing  to  the  church  of  Christ ;  but  £ 
feir  for  you,  that  like  Jonah  you  have  disobeyed  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  As  for  myself,  (I  would  speak  it  to  the  praise  of  sovereign 
and  glorious  grace,)  I  have  been  supported,  and,  after  the  melan- 
choly tidings,  enabled  to  rejoice  in  God's  government;  but  how 
short-lived  are  my  comforts !  I  feel  a  very  distressing  sense  of  the 
Lord's  hand:  all  looks  like  judgment.  I  mourn  for  sinners:  the 
fields  were  white  unto  harvest,  and  all,  alas !  is  blasted,  through  Mr. 
Bellamy's  reservedness.  Have  you  not  reason  to  fear  your  Master 
will  resent  it,  and  make  you  and  your  people  a  rod  to  each  other? 
I  know  it's  hard  for  your  people ;  but  let  them  consider  how  glot 
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riom  it  would  -be,  by  resigning  their  minister,  to  have  this  Sodom 
become  a  Zion.  Oh  that  doty  to  God  might  constrain  them  to 
offer  up  their  beloved  Isaac ! 

^^  Your  labours  have  net  been  in  vain  among  us:  tfaBre  appears  a 

£neral  seriousness  among  the  people.     I  hear  many,  have  set  up 
nilj  worship,  and  some  are  under  concern  about  their  souls/* 

Mrs.  Ann  Mercier,  '^  being  unwell  in  body,  distressed  in  mind, 
snd  troubled  on  every  side,"  wrote  the  next  day,  ^^  Oh  that  Ood.in 
the  midst  of  judgment  would  remember  mercy  and  incline  the 
hearts  of  your  people  to  make  our  case  their  own,  and  so  to  send 
you  to  us !  and  oh  that*in  mercrv  he  may  send  one  to  them  to  feed 
them  with  the  bread  of  lifei  Seeing  the  call  is  so  loud  for  your 
coming  here,  and  that  we  cannot  unite  on  any  other,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  consider  our  deplorable  condition,  and  to  represent  it  to 
your  people,  and  beg  them  to  let  you  come." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Breeze,  the .  granddaughter  of  Anderson,  wrote 
also,  but  her  letter  has  not  been  found. 

The  Scots  were  not  behindhand  at  this  juncture  in  pleading, 
^ still  firmly  trusting  that  Grod  would  send  him  to  New  York:" 
they  feared  that  ^Hhe  ten  families"  had  an  undue  weight  on  his 
juagment. 

Obadiah  Wells  presented  another  view : — that  some  of  the  people 
of  Bethlem  saw  that  their  minister  was  no  longer  at-  home  with 
them ;  tfa|kt  they  plainly  perceived  his  heart  was  in  New  YoFk ;  that 
they  feared  his  usefulness  was  at  an  end  among  them ;  and  that  for 
not  consenting  to  his  removal,  heavy  judgments  were  in  store  for 
them.  •  He  therefore  besought  him  to  think  with  all  calmness,  and 
declare  himself  freely  to  his  people,  ^^and  for  this  once  appear 
boldly  on  the  Lord's  side." 

"Mr.  William  Smith  is  gone  (June  10)  to  Albany,  on  the  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  and  will  not  be  home  under  three  weeks,  when  our 
people  will  make  andther  attempt  after  Mr.  Bellaipy." 

Mr.  Samuel  Lowden  wrote  on  the  12th,  because  ^Uhe  melan- 
choly state  of  this  church  is  enough  to  make  the  dumb  break  their 
silence.  The  congregation  still  design  to  prosecute  the  inAdtation, 
seeing  it  is  backed  with  the  most  solid  evidence  and  encouragcQient 
that  can  be  expected.  They  are  more  unanimous  than  ever :  some 
deistical  persons,  who  have  been  convinced  by  your  preaching,  long 
much  for  your  coming.  Your  labours  here  have  been  crowned  with 
success,  in  that  several  have  set  up  and  continue  worship  in  their 
families ;  deists  brought  under  conviction,  secure  sinners  awakened, 
and  a  universal  concern,  not  only  in  this  congregation,  but  in  sun- 
dry of  the  Dutch,  English,  and  French  churches,  who  have  pro- 
mised to  come  and  join  with  us,  should  you  come  here.  There's  a 
prospect  of  seeing  old  men  and  tall  Gluistians  as  oravers  of  your 
ministry  here." 
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Mr.  Smith,  "  though  in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  huBiness 
that  ever  occupied  the  Britbh  colonies,  in  which  seyen.of  them  are 
united  in  the  present  Congress/*  wrote,  ^^with  great  inconvenience 
and  haste,'*  to  Mr.  Graham, "  to  press  his  furtherance  of  the  speedy 
removal  of  Mr.  Bellamy.  I  beseech  you  to  charge  the  call  of  Pro* 
vidence  home  upon  the.  consciences  of  Mr.  Bellamy  and  the  people 
of  Bethlem.  Were  I  not  fully  satisfied  of  a  call  of  God  to  Mr. 
Bellamy  to  remove  to  New  York,  and  that  his  work  lies  there,  X 
would  not,  for  any  consideration,  write  one  syllable  more  to  pro- 
mote his  removal  \  but,  as  it  is,  I  cannot  be  silent  while  I  see  any 
prospect  of  success  remaining." 

To  Mr.  Hazard,  Mr.  John  Smith,  and  Mr.  Jauncey,  he  wrote, 
advii^g  them  to  keep  the  congregation  in  union,  *^  and  do  all  you 
oan  to  gain  the  consent  of  Mr.  Bellamy^  people.  I  am  informed 
by  some  gentlemen  here  that  it  is  lively  Mr.  Bellamy's  peopl<l 
may  coqsent,  and  that  two-thirds  are  gained  already.  I  intend  to 
use  my  interest  in  writing  to  Mr.  Edwards." 

To  Bellamy  he  wrote,  **  Your  -call  to  New  York  is  very  clear 
to  me  and  niany  others,  whose  eyes  are  single,  and  who,  without 
selfish  attaehments,  make  God's  glory*  their  governing  end.  I 
have  seen  two  ministers  of  the  Consociation,  who  tell  me  Bethlem 
people  relent,  and  now  think  it  is  their  duty  to  resign  you  into  the 
Lands  of  God  and  to  the  disposal  of  his  providence.  Another  of 
the  ministers  of  that  Consociation  supposes  that  you  may  dp  very 
much  to  lead  them  4nto  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and,  if  I  understand 
him,  thinks  you  had  notxlone  enough.  I  refer  the  case  to  God, 
and  beg  that  Satan  may  not  be  permitted  to  hinder  you." 
.  Mr.  John  Smith,  Mr.  Jauncey,  and  Mr.  Hasard  wrote,  on  the 
80th,  that  they  do  not  ^^  choose  to  proceed  to  do  any  thing  until 
Mr.  Lawyer  r  Smith  returns.  He's  a  gentleman  we  respect,  and 
whose  judgment  we  value. 

^^  Mr.  President  Burr  came  to  town  last  Saturday,  and  preached 
two.  excellent  sermons  to  us  yesterday.  He  has  been  about  among 
the  people,  and  says  it  is  his  opinion  that  it  is  best,  and  there  ia 
no  other  way,  but  still  to  try  and  get  you.  Let  your  people 
demand  what  they  think  proper,  [as  a  compensation  for  the  settle- 
aent  given  Mr.  Bellamy :]  we  are  determined  to  comply  with  it  if 
possible." 

Mr.  Hazard  made  another  visit  to  Bethlem.  The  congregation 
met  on  the  second  Friday  in  July,  and  declined  to  consent  to  the 
removal  of  their  pastor,  and  Bellamy  immediately  communicated 
the  result  to  the  church  of  New  York  : — 

'^Want  of  union  among  yourselves  has  embarrassed  the  l&te 
attempt  from  the  very  first,  and  been  the  principal  cause  of  your 
disappointment.  Had  you  been  united^  I  bnelieve  my  people  would 
have  consented. 
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**  Things  looked  very  hopeful  soan  after  Mr.  Hazard  left  ns;  bat 
Beveral  things  happened  which  gave  a  fatal  turn  to  the  affair. 

"  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  men  jamong  my  people  engaged 
4o  have  me  go,  and  a  few  more  that  will  just  barely  consent ;  out 
three-quarters  declared,  in  their  society-meeting,  that  they  con- 
scientiously thought  it  not  my  duty  to  go.  My  people,  'tis  pos- 
sible, would  have  consented,  had  they*  not  been  tampered  with, 
and  made  to  think  that  my  represehtation  of  the  state  of  New 
York  was  not  according  to  truth.  They  heard,  soon  after, the 
council  met,  that  I  had  been  imposed  on,  whicil  gave  their  minds  a 
new  turn :  once,  above  half  the  people  seemed  convinced,  now  but 
one-quarter, 

^^  I  being  so  blamed  by  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Tennent  for  not 
declaring,  and  also  by  the  people  at  New  York,  and  likewise  the 
danger  of  my  people's  breaking  to  pieces  if  I  sat  still,  forced  me 
to  call  my  people  together  when  a  messenger  and  letters  pame  up 
from  New  York,  although  I  knew  that  the  application  was  irregu- 
lai:.    But  I  never  proposed  to  my  people  to.  do  any  thing  but  to 

f^ve  the  case  a  rehearing,  upon  a  regular  application,  until  I  heard 
ow  things  were  going  your  way ;  and  then  I  put  quite  another 
question  to  them, — viz. :  whether  they  were  fully  convinced  it  was 
my  duty  to  remove  from  them?  which  was  voted  in  the  nentive; 
and  so  my  society,  in  a  very  critical  moment,  was  saved  from 
division  and  confusion. 

'  '^My  people  met  yesterday,  and  I  had  a  long  discourse  with 
them ;  and  I  am  astonished  to  consider  *how  honest,  cool,  candid, 
serious,  friendly,  conscientious,  they  appeared  to  be  under  trials  so 
very  great.  'Tis  pity  so  kind  a  people  should  lose  their  minister. 
It  touches  me  to  the  very  heart;  and  I  would  now  pronounce 
the  final  sentence,— -that  I  would  never  accept  vour  call  were  not 
the  case  so  difficult.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  is  the  inward  tem- 
per of  my  heart  toward  my  people,  yet,  from  conscience  and  judg- 
ment, I  pleaded  your  cause  with  them  for  some  hours  to  the  best 
purpose!  and  I  never  saw  a  people  behave  so  well  in  so  difficult  a 
case;  like  dear  children  hanging  round  a  kind  father,  ^o  en* 
deavours  gently  to  pull  their  hands  to  him,  and  inwardly  bleeding 
"with  love  towards  them  all  the  while.  They  thought  there  was  not 
the  least  reason  to  resign  me  to  you,  unless  you  would  be  at  the 
whole  cost  of  settling  them  another  minister.  '  By  this,  they  say, 
you  would  give  them  nothing.  You  would  only  leave  them  as  yoa 
found  them,  in  that  respect ;  while  they  give  you,  out  of  mere  com- 
passion to  you  and  conscientious  regard  to  the  interest  of  religion, 
what  they  esteem  a  gift  of  very  great  worth." 

To  Mrs.  Mercier  he  wrote,  ^^  Others  wonder  at  my  backwardness 
to  come  to  New  York,  and  even  doubt  my  integrity ;  but  you  know 
bettet.     You  have  seen  the  aiiguish  of  my  heart,  and  my  con* 
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Beicfntieus  desire  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right.  I  never  thought  I 
was  fit  for  New  York :  I  never  saw  my  way  clear  to  remove. 
Indeed,  rathelr  than  your  distrest  congregation  should  go  to  ruin, 
I' Would  still  be  willing  to  run  the  venture,  and  trust  myself  in  the 
hands*  of  an  all-su£Scieiit  God,  who,  when  I  am  weak,  can  make  me 
Strong,  and  who  can  take  care  of  me  wherever  I  be.  Oh  that 
God  would  send  you  a  man  that  is  fit  for  you,  and  that  your  con- 
gregation might  be  humbled  under  the  hand  of  God  in  this  day 
of  trial !" 

He  sent  his  final  refusal,  July  18,  1764.  Upon  the  request 
of  some  members  of  the  congregation,  the  synod,  in  Septem- 
ber, appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Finley  and  John  Blaiy  to  supply 
them  the  next  Sabbath.  ^^  Praised*  be  God,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  judgments,  shows  us  great  mercy,  in  sending  his  servants 
daily  with  a  meal  for  us !  By  order  of  synod,  Messrs.  Finley 
and  Blair  came  here  to  call  a  committee  in  the  congregation,  of 
0«ch  men  as  might  be  thought  fit  to  act  in  things  relating  to  a 
call  and  resettlement  of  a  minister,  as  our  elders  appeared  too 
indolent  in  the  matter.  But  the  congregation  was  opposed  by 
some  of  the  gentlemen  with  much  vehemence,  which  much  snr^ 
prised  the  ministers.  They  abused  some  in  the  public  con- 
gregation, and  convince^  the  people  more  and  more  that  the 
efaurch's  real  good  was  little  their  care  or  concern.  So-  you  see 
Vhere  we  are  still.  Thev  talk  of  putting^  it  to  vote  in  the  con- 
gregation for  Mr.  BoBtwick  and  Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Finley's  voice  is 
exceeding  low,  thgugh  pretty  much  liked,  and,  is  thought,  would 
not  suit  this  congregation ;  but,  I  believe,  can't  obtain  either.  We 
liave  been  refused  Mr.  Davies.  We  find  those  that  opposed  you 
would  oppose  Mr.  Edwards  also.  The  various  accounts  among 
ministers  and  people  hindered  their  making  any  attempt  for  Mr. 
Edwards." 

Captain  Jauncey  wrote  again  in  the  fall;  to  open  the  negotia- 
tion anew.  Bellamy  replied,  November  20,  "  I  have  -read  and 
considered  your  letter,  and  I  heartily  pity  your  case.  'Tis  your 
business  to  unite  in  a  man ;  'tis  the  presbytery's  business  to  get 
l^m.  You  could  not  unite  in  Mr.  B.,  and  the  presbytery  could 
not  find  it  in  their  heart  to  plead  your  case.     We  have  heard  a 

food  character  of  Mr.  Rodgers;  and,  if  he  is  what  I  have  heard, 
advise  you,  if  possible,  to  get  him :  but,  whether  you  can  unite 
in  him  or  not,  there  is  no  hope  of  removing  Mr.  B.,  as  things  now 
stand." 

Rodgers,  however,  declined  the  invitation  by  the  messenger  who 
carried  it. '  Mrs.  Breeze  wrote  (December  18)  to  Bellamy,  desiring 
him  to  pay  the  congregation  a  visit.     He  replied,  January  1, 1755, 

*  Samael  Lowden  to  BeUamy,  October  7,  1754. 
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*^  Mr.  Wells  told  me  that  Mr.  Vanhome  said  that,  althoagb  I  pre* 
tended  to  be  so  backward,  yet  I  was  trying  to  crowd  myself  in  all 
the  while.  '  Well/  said  I,  ^  I  do  not  intend  to  set  my  foot  in  New 
York  till  they  have  a  minister  settled.*  I  heartily  wish  you  pros- 
perity in  your  attempts  to  get  a  faithful  minister.  To  hear  you 
are  well  settled  will  give. me  the  same  joy  a  tender  parent  feels  on 
the  recovery  of  a  sick  child  from  the  sides  of  the  grave.  Once  I 
thought  God  called  me  to  put  my  life  in  my  hand,  and  try  to  save 
you  from  ruin,  and  I  acted  accordingly  in  the  integrity  of  my 
heart.  But  God,  in  his  providence,  has  released  me  frgm  the 
dangerous  work.  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  or  ever  will  be,  my  duty 
to  remove  and  settle  at  New  York.  I  have  never  complimented 
with  New  York,  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it.  I  do  not  want  court* 
ing ;  and  to  have  a  poor  distressed  people  beg  and  pray,  it  almost 
breaks  my  heart.'* 

It  was  said  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Benedict,  at  the  funeral  of  Bet 
lapay,  that  one  hinderance  to  his  acceptance  of  the  call  to  N^w 
York  was  his  apprehension  that  it  would  not  be  pleasing  to  some 
of  the  ministers  of  our  church.  ^*  'Tis  true,^'*  said  Bellamy  to 
Burr,  ^^  the  conduct  of  the  presbytery,  when  they  were  at  New 
York,  had  made  me  suspect  how  the  case  stood;  but  your  letter  re* 
moved  my  uneasiness.  And,  'tis  true,  their  conduct  at  the  coun- 
cil in  New  England  awakened  my  suspicions  again ;  but  then  their 
telling  me,  in  private,  so  solemnly,  that  it  was  my  duty — urging  me 
to  declare,  blaming  me  for  not  declaring^ — stunned  them  again." 
Yet  these-  suspicions  he  vented  in  very  strong  terms  at  Commence* 
ment  at  New  Haven,  especially  condemning  ^dstwick's  behaviour 
in  the  matter.  Hearing  of  these  censures,  Bostwick  took  means 
to  learn  Bellamy's  reasons,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  clear  himself 
entirely.  He  had  said  to  Bellamy,  over  and  over,  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  to  New  York ;  and  he  had  also  said,  after  hearing  the 
statements  of  those  who  opposed  him,  that  his  heart  smote  }i\m  for 
having  made  an  unfair  representation  on  the  testimony  of  the 
other  side.  He  also  contradicted  the  report,  that  there  were  some 
hundreds  brought  under  great  convictions  by  Bellamy's  labours  in 
the  city..  *^  It  has  been  an  affair  attended  with  the  most  mis- 
takes, jealousies,  evil  surmises,  &c.  that  ever  I  knew  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life.  Many  false  reports  have  been  spread  abroad, 
and  many  corrupt  passions  excited  on  either  side.  I  wish  the 
great  Governor  of  the  world  may  overrule  all  for  his  glory." 

A  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  a  pleasant  correspondence 
maintained  till  Bostwick 's  decease. 

Dr.  Trumbull  says,  Bellamy  ^'  was  a  large  and  welUbuilt  man, 
of  commanding  appearance,  with  a  smooth,  strong  voice,  that 
could  fill  the  largest  house  without  any  unnatural  elevation.  He 
possessed  a  truly  great  mind,  preached  generally  without  notes, 
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had  some  *great  point  of  doctrine  commonly  to  establish,  and 
would  keep  close  to  his  point  until  he  had  sufficiently  illustrated  it ; 
then,  in  an  ingehious,  close,  »and  pungent  manner,  he  would  make 
the  application.  When-  he  felt  well,  and  was  animated  by  a  large 
i^udience,  he  would' preach  incomparably:  though  paying  little 
attention  to  language,  he  would,  from  the  native  vigour  of  his 
soul,  produce  the  most  commanding  strokes  of  eloquence,  making 
his  audience  alive.  There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  his  writings, 
though  sound  and  valuable,  equal  to  what  was  to  be  .seen  and 
heard  in  his  preaching.  His  pulpit  talents  exceeded  all  hicr  other 
fftfbs.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  never  heard  him  to  form  a  just 
mea  of  th^  force  and  beauty  of  his  preaching.  No  man  was  more 
thoroughly  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel." 
•  He  wrote  to  Haiard,  January  22,  1755,  "  To  serve  your  con- 
gregation in  any  thing  will  ever  rejoice  my  heart,  and  to  lee  yoa 
well  settled  would  be  to  me  like  life  from  the  dead. 

*^  Last  night,  just  after  receiving  your  letter  informing  me  that 
you  had  quite '  given  over  all  thoughts  of  me,  and  were  turning 
your  eyes  towards  Mr.  McGregory,  of  Nutfield,  and  desiring  my 
opinipn,  there  came  into  my  study  a  religious,  judicious  man,  who 
has  moved  near  an  hundred  miles  to  sit  under  my  ministry.  He 
p  a  pretty  good  judge  for  a  layman,  and  has  heard  Mr.  McGre* 

{ory  about  fifty  sermons.  From  him  I  learn  that  Mr.  McGregory 
as  had  the  smallpox, — which,  to  be  hired,  I  would  not  have  for 
all  New  York.  Is  of  a  good  appearance :  all  religious  people  look 
liipon  him  as  a  good  man,  and  do  greatly  flock  after  him  whenever 
ke  goes  abroad  to  preach:  he  preaches  very  solemnly, — ^much 
more  politely  and  genteelly  than  I  do.  His  preaching  commands 
as  much  attention  as  mine  does.  His  language  is  not  so  flowery 
Its  Mr.  Bostwick's,  but  manly,  nervous,  flowing,  neat ;  his  delivery 
ffood,  his  voice  strong ;  his  preaching  reaches  the  heart,  and  is  much 
better  than  Mr.  Bostwick*s.  He  is  prudent  and  guarded  in  his 
preaching:  preaches  often  on  gospel  subjects.  He  is  a  man  of 
government,  no  trimmer,  used  to  tne  wars ;  very  free  and  sociable 
in  conversation,  with  words  at  will  in  the  pulpit,  an  active  man,  a 
ivAl  friend  to  the  late  work  of  God  in  the  land. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  might  suit  your  reli^ous  people  and 
the  Scotch  as  well  as  I  should  have  done.  Mr.  Vanhome  and  the 
gentlemen  would  like  him  better,  although  I  don't  think  they 
would  be  quite  suited.  'Tis  my  advice,  you  do  unitedly  make 
your  strongest  efforts  to  get  him,  being  much  more  likely  to  suit 
than  any  man  I  know  of  in  New  England.  As  soon  as  I  can,  I 
will  get  Mr.  Edwards's  opinion,  and  send  you. 

^^lam  as  much  a  friend  to  your  congregation  as  I  was  that 
dreadful  Monday  when  your  people  cried  about  me,  and  broke  my 
heart;  but  I  am,  and  ou^bt  to  be,  governed  by  cool|  sedate  reason. 
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I  pray  you,  leave  off  scolding  at  the  presbytery :  it  does  yoiir  con- 

fregation   great   damage.      ]3ut  what  shall  we 'do?      Kead  the 
Voverbs  of  Solomon  through,  with  a  desire  to  know  your  duty, 
and  you  will  find  a  hundrc<l  things  pat  to  your'  case." 

The  Rev.  David  McGregeire  was  the  son  of  the  first  pastor  at 
Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church  in  that  town  (now  Derry)  in  1736,  and  was,  at 
this  time,  in  his. forty-fifth  year.  In  Juiuary,  by  the  advice  of 
the  presbytery,  the  congregation,  in  an  informid  manner,  (for 
^^  there*  was  no  vote,  nor  any  thing  like  a  regular  call,")6ent  an 
invitation  to  him  to  become  their  minister.  President  J3iut  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  Boston  Presbytery,  in  April,  at  Pelham,  to 
urge  that  body  to  consent- to  his  translation.  He  returned,  and 
brought  an  account  of  a  considerable  pro^rpect  of  obtaining.  Mr. 
McGregoire ;  but  ^'  I  did  not  observe  any  remarkable  rcjoiciitt 
among  many  of  the  people  occasioned  by  it.  They  are  qaitc  stilL 
Mr.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  William  Livingston,  [afterwards  Governor 
of  .New  Jersey,]  are  now  gone  to  Boston,  to  have  the  matter 
finally  det«i*mined.  Mr.  Burr  expects  he  i^ill  accept  the  call 
before  he  comes  to  see  us.  I  fear  ne  knows  little  of  our  circum- 
stances. Did  he  only  know  this  one  thing, — that  the  people's  af- 
fections are  still  attached,  to  Mr.  Bellamv  beyond  any  man  living, 
—it  would  be  very  discouraging  to  him.' 

The  presbytery  met,  May  14,  at  Boston,  and  declared  they  had 
no  authority  to  remove  a  minister  out  of  their  bounds.  McGre- 
goire saw  no  encouragement  to  adventure  himself  among  a  people 
so  divided  among  themselves,  and  with  so  many  cleaving,  with 
unabated  desire,  to  Bellamy. 


ROBERT  HENRY, 

A  NATIVE  of  Scotland,  graduated  at  Nassau  Ilall  in  1751,  and 
was  soon  after  licensed  by  New  York  Preebytery.  .  In  May,  1752, 
Tehicken,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  asked  leave  of  Abing- 
don Presbytery  to  employ  him,  and,  in  the  fall,  the  synod,  having 
heard  from  Davies  the  necessitous  yet  hopeful  prospects  in  Vir- 

f^inia,  sent  him  thither.  He  preached  for  some  time  without  being 
icenscd  by  the  governor,  and  was  unmolested.  Newcastle  Pres- 
bytery ordained  him  before  1753,  his  field  of  labour  being  in 
what  was  then  Lunenburg  county,  and  where  Robinson  had  been 
■■  ■  •  ■ 
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ffreatly  snooessful.  He  was  installed,  by  HanOver  Presbytery, 
June  4,  1755,  the  pastor  of  what  are  now  Cub  Creek,  in  Char- 
lotte, and  Briery,  in  Prince  Edward. 

After  his  instadlation,  Todd*  and  Davies  preached  five  days, 
with  '^  comfortable  eyidences  of  the  presence  of  God  with  us  every 
day.  Many  wBre  awakened.  One  was  the  nearest  image  of  the 
trembling  jailor  I  eyer  saw.  Divine  power  was  felt  by  many 
liearts  who  had  never  heard  a  New  Light  before."  Davies  was  in 
Lunenburg  in  June,  1756,  and  preached  eleven  or  twelve  times 
in  thirteen  days,  with  encouraging  appearances  of  success.  ^^  I 
think  Mr.  Henry's  and  Mr.  Wright's  labours  continue  to  be 
blessed  in  those  parts.  At  the  sacrament,  in  that  wilderness, 
there  were  two  thousand  hearers  and  two  hundred  communicants : 
a  considerable  number  of  thoughtleto  ereaturee  are  solicitously 
inquiring  about  religion."  Pavies  said,  in  1757,  ^^  My  honest 
friend  Mr.  Henry  has  had  remarkable  success,  the  last  winter, 
among  the  young  people." 

Cub  Greek  was  settled  from  Pennsylvania.  Caldwell,  who 
drew  the  attention  of  the  synod  to  the  new  settlements  in  the 
▼alley  in  1788,  having  endea  his  days  on  the  Roanoke,  Donegal 
Presbytery  sent  supplies  to  Cub  Creek,  on  Round  Oak,  in  1744 ; 
and  the  synod  sent  Black  to  Bufifalo,  and  Craig  to  Roanoke,  in 
1751. 

The  Briery  congregation  grew  out  of  the  conversion  of  Joseph 
Morton  and  his  wife.  He  had  been  noted  for  his  skill  as  a  land- 
hunter,  f— -in  finding  eligible  tracts  in  the  unsettled  wilderness. 
The  horses  ran  wild  through,  the  woods,  ^'  against  which  no  feller 
had  come  up:"  ^^ horse-pens"  were  prepared  on  the  creeks  to  cap-, 
tore  them.  A- most  beautiful,  gentle  mare,  taken  by  Morton  in  a 
pen,  was  given  to  his  wife. 

Little  Joe  Morton  and  his  wife  were>  eminently  pious.  He  was' 
the  first  elder,  and,  until  they  had  a  settled  minister,  more  like  a 
pastor  than  an  elder.  He  convened  the  people  on  the  Sabbath, 
read  a  sermon,  and  catechized  the  children.  Few  have  left  behind 
%  sweeter  savour  of  piety.  He  was  never  spoken  of  without  vene- 
ration. His  widow  long  survived  him,—- '^a  mother  in  Israel." 
Their  children  all  became  pious,  and  a  large  number  of  their 
grandchildren. 

In  May,  1755,  Henry|  refreshed  McAden  by  the  relation  of  his 
success.  Several  were  hopefully  brought  in,  and  scarce  a  Sabbath 
passed  without  some  appearance  of  the  power  of  God.  Wright 
aays,  ^^  Seventeen  were  awakened,  in  1757,  under  an  occasional 
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lecture  of  his.  He  had  two  hundred  4H)mmiinicant8,  beiides  fortj 
coloured  members." 

He  also  gave  a  portion  of  hiB  time,  eyeing  fourth  Sabbath,  to 
Falling  River.  Morgan  Edwards*  says,  ^^  There  was  an*  awful 
delusion'  on  Falling  Creek,  in  Httsylyania,-  soon  after  the  Sepa- 
rate Baptists  came  there.*' 

He  removed  to  Steel  Creek,  North  Carolina,  in  176Q,  and  died 
Mi^  8)  1767, — a  plain  man,t  of  devoted  piety.  As  be  rode  oa 
his  solitary  way,  he  dropped  the  bridle,  and,  lifdng  up  his  heart 
and  voice  and  hand)9  in  prayer,  suffered  the  quiet,  faithful  beast  to 
take  his  own  time.  Often  his  horse  stopped  at  Mr.  Morton's  door, 
with  his  good  master  still  engaged  in  worship,  aa  if  alone  in  the 
forest. 

Faithful  in  his  preaching  to  all,  his  principal  success  was  among 
the  servants.  He  led  them  to  Jesus,  and  they  became  eminent  for 
their  growth  in  grace  and  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

His  widow  long  survived  him. 


JOHN    SMITH 


Was  bom  in  England,!  May  5,  1702. 

He  is  said  to  have  received  a  degree  from  a  university :  perhaps 
he  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1727,  though  not  marked  in  italics  in  the 
catalogue. 

His  father,  Thomas  Smith,  with  a  few  others,  forsook  the 
ministry  of  Anderson,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  trustees  of  Yale  Col* 
lege,  obtained  Jonathan  Edwards,  then  nineteen,  to  preach  for 
them.  He  referred  with  delight  to  his  pleasant  intercourse  with 
Madam  Smith  and  her  son  John. 

'  He  was  admitted  the  minister  of  Rye  and  White  Plains,  in 
West  Chester  county,  probably  May  15,  1729,  b^ing  ordained  by 
the  Fairfield  Association.  The  long  tract  of  forty  years,  like  the 
Arabian  desert,  is  relieved  by  no  cooling  stream,  no  living  ver- 
dure;— nothing  but  a  solitary  date,  scattered  here  and  there^ 
meets  the  eye,  as  it  wanders  over  nearly  half  a  century  of  the 
good  man's  toil. 

He  came  with  Edwards,  in  1752,  and  met  the  Synod  of  New 
York.  Soon  after,  he  joined  New  York  Presbytery,  and  became  a 
member  of  Dutchess  Presbytery  in  1763. 


*  MS.  History  of  Virginia  BapUsts.  f  Dr.  Aleiaiider. 
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Through' infin&ities'of  aoe  and  disorders  of  body,  he  asked  for 
an  assistant  in  Angnst,  1758.  The  Rev.  Ichabod  Lewis,  twin- 
brother  of  the  Rey.  Dir.  Lewis,  of  Greenwich,  was  ordained,  as  his 
colleague,  pastor  of  White  Plains  and  Sing  Sing.  Bye  is  not  men- 
tioned again  in  the  presbjtery-book. 

.Smith  died,  February  26,  1771, — an  able  and  useful  minister, 
worn  out  with  labour. 


ELEAZEE  WHITTLHSEY 

Was  probably  a  native  of  Bethlem,  Connecticut.  He  came  to 
Burr,  at  Newark,  with  a  letter  from  Bellamy,  in  the  winter  of 
1741-2: — ^^Mr.  Tennent*  and  I  have  encouraged  him  in  his 
design.  He  is  now  under  my  care,  and  makes  good  progress  in 
learning.     I  trust  the  Lord  has  work  for  him  to  ilo. 

**N.fi. — He  was  not  converted  in  the  way  that  you  think  neces- 
sary, and  that  I  have  thought  so,  though  now  I  am  now  in  some 
doubt  of  it.  I  have  met  with  others  of  6od-s  dear  people,  who 
don't  tell  of  such  a  particular  submission  as  we  have  insisted  on, 
though  the  substance  of  the  thing  may  be  found  in  all." 

He  afterwards  spent  some  time  at  Nottingham ;  and  Finley,  on 
sending  him  to  college  in  1747,  speaks  of  him  as  having  made  con- 
siderable proficiency. 

He  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1749,  and  was  licensed  by 
Newcastle  Presbytery  soon  after.  Writing  to  Bellamy,  May  o, 
1750,  from  Mr.  Finley 's,  he  says  he  had  been  directed  to  ride  abroad 
in  March  and  April,  (and  supply  vacancies,)  and,  '*  this  week,  I  go 
to  Deer  Creek."  He  complains  of  being  unable  to  study,  or  to 
made  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  on  account  of  ^^what  yon  call 
taidlancholy,  but  what  I  call  by  another  name ;"  and  that,  in  conse* 
quence,  his  days  passed  '^  in  painful  idleness." 

There  was  so  great  a  revival  in  Baltimore  county,  in  1746  and 
'47,  that  it  seemed  to  Davies  like  the  first  planting  of  religion 
there.  *  It  was  in  what  is  now  Harford  county,  and  extended  from 
Deer  Greek  to  Slate  Ridge  and  Chanceford.  In  1751,  Whittlesey 
was  about  to  settle  there.  No  notice  of  him  appears,  except 
where,  in  the  records  of  Newcastle  Presbyterv,  a  man  asked  ♦o  be 
Restored  to  church  privileges,  who  had  been  debarred  for  ill-usage 
of  the  late  Mr.  Whittlesey. 

A  log  church  was  pdt  up  near  Muddy  Creek,  in  Peach  Bottom 

•  Ihnrr  to  BellAinj. 
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township,  in  York  county,  soon  after  the  '^  Barreiis"  were  settled ; 
for  mudi  of  York  cotinty,  like  the  Valley  of  Virginia  at  the  same 
period,  was  destitute  of  trees,  thoush,  since  the  savages  have  passed 
away,  forests  of  noble  gtowth  adorn  the  Valley  and  the  Barrens. 
The  Indians*  suffered  fire  to  run  through  them  every  year,  aoid 
destroyed  the  young  saplings  above  the  ground,  but  the  roots  coli- 
tinued  uninjured;  and,  when  the  fires  were  no  longer  permitted, 
these  large  roots  sent  up  a  strong  growth  of  shoots,  which  in  thirty 
or  forty  years  became  very  fine  timber.  In  the  Log  Church 
Whittlesey  preached:  there  gathered  the  congregation  of  Slate 
Ridge :  his  labours  extended  to  all  the  neighbouring  settlements. 

The  late  Dr.  Martin,  of  Chancefqrd,  said  that  WUttlesey  formed 
the  Slate  Ridge  and  Ohi^eeford  congregations. 

Finley  tells  Bellamy,  July  8,  1752,  that  Whittlesey,  "  whom  I 
tenderly  loved  for  his  zeal  and  integrity,  left  my  hovse  on  a 
Thursday  morning,  cheerful,  and  in  pretty  good  health,  and 
preached  the  next  Sabbath  at  Muddy  Run,  not  designing  to  con- 
tinue' there  longer.  On  Monday  he  was  taken  sick  with  pleurisy, 
in  a  cold  house,  and  a  cold  time*;  continued  in  pain  until  Saturday, 
and  then  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  lasl  words  he  was  heard  to  utter 
were,  ^0  Lord,  leave  me  not.'  The  Susquehanna  River  was  frozen, 
and  no  messenger  could  come  to  me  till  all  was  over.  He  died, 
December  21."  To  Bellamy  he  bequeathed  his  watch,  and  re- 
quested Rodgers  to  take  his  horse  at  what  price  he  pleased. 


NEHEMLiH  GREENMAN 

Was  bom  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  and  was  probably  a  de> 
scendant  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Blackman,  the  first  minister  of  the 
town. 

David  Brainerd  had  a  special  friendshipf  for  him,  and  by  his 
charitable  expenses  he  was  educated.  When  he  undertook  the 
Indian  mission,  thinking  he  should  have  no  further  use  for  the  pro- 
perty left  him  by  his  father,  he  set  himself  to  discover  how  he 
might  spend  it  most  for  the  glory  of  God.  No  way  presented 
wherein  he  could  do  more  good  by  it  than  by  educating  for  the 
ministry  a  young  man  of  good  abilities  and  well  disposed.  Brain- 
erd met  him  at  Southbuir,  December  11, 1742: — "  Conversed  with 
a  dear  friend  to  whom  I  had  thought  of  giving  a  liberal  education. 
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tbat  he  mi^ht  be  fitted  for  the  gospel  ministry.  I  acquainted  him 
with  my  thoughts,  and  left  him  to  consider  of  the  matter  till  I 
should  see  him  again.  Three  days  after,  he  conversed  again  with 
him ;  and  Jie  appeared  much  inclined  to  devote  himself  to  the  sacred 
work,  if  Gk>d  should  succeed  his  attempts  to  qualify  himself  for 
it."  He  soon  commenced  his  studies,  and  was  supported  till  the 
end  of  his  (Brainerd's)  life,  not,  however,  without  much  self-denial ; 
for  among  the  Indians  he  found  his  mistake  in  supposing  he  would 
have  no  need  of  his  patrimony. 

Brainerd  had  a  special  friendship  for  him,  and  wrote  to  him  from 
Boston,  when  he  was  expecting  daily  and  hourly  to  enter  into  the 
eternal  world,  ^  I  have  a  secret  thought,  from  some  things  I  have 
observed,  that  God  may  perhaps  design  you  for  some  singular  ser- 
vice in  the  world.  Oh,  then,  labour  to  be  prepared  and  qualified  to 
do  much  for  God."  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  with 
Bellamy.* 

He  graduated  at  Tale^  in  1748,  and  was  licensed  by  Suffolk 
Presbytery  very  soon  after,— on  the  3d  of  October.  The  first  year 
of  his  ministry  he  spent  at  Moriches  and  Quogue,  now  Westhamp- 
ton.  Being  in  feeble  health,  he  left,  and  laboured  at  Fire  Place. 
He  was  called,  April  4,  1750,  to  the  New  Society,  in  South  Hano* 
yer.  New  Jersey.  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  May  22,  1761, 
solicited  him,  and  Poraeroy  and  Rowland,  of  Connecticut,  to  come 
into  their  boimds.  He  was  probably  ordained  by  New  York  Pres- 
bytery while  labouring  at  South  Hanover,  New  «Jersey.  He  joined 
Abingdon  Presbytery  in  May,  1753,  and  commenced  preaching  at 
Pilesgrove,  and  was  mstalled  on  the  5th  of  December. 

The  old  name  was  given  up,  and  the  town  was  called  Pittsgrove, 
in  honour  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Greenman  suffeced  from  delays  in  paying  his  salary,  and  the 
usual  consequence  followed : — an  alienation  of  some  who  seemed  to 
be  pillars.  In  March,  1778,  he  fled  into  the  wilderness  to  escape 
the  indignities  largely  dealt  to  Presbyterian  ministers  by  the  Bri- 
tish troops.  He  remained  with  his  family  six  pionths  at  Egg  Har- 
bour, preaching,  and  almost  resolved  to  settle  there ;  for  his  congre^ 
gation  ministered  not  at  all  to  his  necessities.  On  ,his  return,  they 
complained  to  the  presbytery  that  the  sacrament  had  not  been 
administered  since  April,  1777 :  he  told  his  wrongs,  and  was  dis- 
missed, April  9,  1779. 

He  died  before,  the  next  November. 

His  sister  Amy  accompanied  him  to  Pittsgrove,  and  married  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Dubois,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
Southampton,  Bucks  county.  Her  son,  the.  Rev.  Uriah  Dubois,  waa 
the  pastor  of  Doylestown  and  Deep  Run. 


*  Edwards  to  licCuUoeh,  of  Camlniilang,  July  6, 17fiO. 
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Greenman  spent  a  part  of  hie  time  at  ^^Aloea  Creek  :'^  there  wai 
a  church  at  Logtown,  on  Lower  AUoway's  Greek,  in  1750 ;  it  has 
been  extinct  for  many  years. 

He  gave  one-fourth  of  his  time  to  Penn's  Neok^  (probably  Qoi< 
hawken :)  k  first  appears  in  1747,  askmg  supplies  of  New  firons- 
wick  Presbytery,  and  it  had  for.a  time  a  pastor;  but  it.is  now  for* 
saken. 


JOHN  BROWN 

.Was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1749; 
was  licensed  by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and  sent  to  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  In  August,  1753,  he  was  called'*'  to  Timber  Bidge  and 
Providence,  the  commissioners  of  the  congregations  being  Archie- 
bald  Alexander  and  Andrew  Steel.  He  was  ordained  at  Fagg-s 
Manor,  on  Thursday,  October  11, 1758.  Davies  preached  from 
Acts  xz.  28,  ^'with  a  good  deal  of  inaccuracy  and  confusion, 
though  with  some  tender  sense  of  the  subject.  I  have  hardly  ever 
thought  myself  in  so  solemn  a  posture  as  when  inroking  the  God  of 
heaven,  with  my  hand  on  the  head  of  the  candidate.  May  the 
Lord  be  his  support  under  the  burden  of  that  ofSce  which  he  has 
assumed,  I  4oubt  not,  with  very  honest  and  generous  intentions !" 
He  speaks  of  him,  in  1754,  as  a  youth  of  piety,  prudence,  and 
seal. 

McAden  was  with  him  at  Timber  Ridge,  on  the  first  Sabbath  in 
July,  1755, — a  day  of  fasting  on  account  of  murders  by  Indians: 
^' there  was  freat  attention  and  solemnity." 

It  was  under  a  sermon  preached  by  Brown,  from  Psalm  vii.  12, — 
"If  the  wicked  turn  not,'*— that  the  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter,  in  early 
youth,  was  impressed  and  led  to  the  Saviour. 

*  The  can  is  presenred,  with  its  long  list  of  signers,  and  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion:— **  We  being,  for  these  many  jrears  past,  in  yery  destitaie  eircamstances  tot 
want  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  statedly  among  na,  many  of  ns  under  distrcaa* 
ing  spiritual  languisbments,  and  multitudes  perishing  in  oar  sins  for  want  of  the 
bread  of  life  broken  among  us ;  our  Sabbaths  wasted  in  melancholy  silence  at  hotne, 
or  sadly  brok«i  and  profaned  by  the  more  thonghtless  among  na;  our  hearts 
and  hands  discouraged,  and  our  spirits  broken,  with  our  momrDdTdl  conditioii  and 
repeated  disappointments  of  relief  in  this  particular.  In  these  afflicting  circam> 
stances,  which  human  language  cannot  paint,  we  have  had  the  happiness,  by  the 
good  proTidence  of  God,  of  -enjoying  a  share  of  your  labours  to  crnr  abundant  satis- 
faction ;  and,  being  universally  weU  satisfied  with  your  ministerial  alulities  in  gea*> 
ral,  and  the  peculiar  ngreeableness  of  your  qualifications  to  us  in  particular,  as  a 
gospel  minister,  we  entreat  you  to  have  compassion  on  ns,  and  accept  this  our 
caU  and  inriution  to  the  pastomJ  etm  of  our  immortal  aouli." 
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'  Browft  tntfriei  the  «dait^hteir  of  John  Piwtoft,  m  nutSVe  of  Lrm 
land,  w)io  iettled  a^  Tinkhng  Spring,  Virgmia,  and  became  the 
ancestor  of  a  long^  hcmourable  line  of  Prestons,  Browns,  Brecken« 
ridges,  McDowells,  and  Marshalls.  * 

He  resigfte^  the  care  of  Timber  Rrdge'*'  in  1776,  and  removed, 
in  1797,  to  Kentuokj.  He  died  in  1803y  aged  seventj-^five;.  his 
wife  died  ia  1802,  aged  seveAty-three.  His  eldesl;  daughter  mar- 
ried the  Ren  Thomfas  B.  Craighead,  of  Tenness^.  His  eldest  son« 
John,  wae  three  times  elected  a  member,  of  the  United  States 
Sehate,  from  Kentucky ;  he  married  the  only  sister  of  the  Bet. 
Dr.  John  M.  Masen,  and  died  in  1837,  aged  eighty,  fiis  third 
•on,''James,  was  the  first  Secretaiy  of  8tate,of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  a  member  of  the'  United  States  Senate  for  many 
tears  from  Louisiana,- and,  for  six  years,  minister  to  the  Court  of 
r  ranoe.  His  fdurth  son,  Samuel,  was  an  eminent  physician  and  a 
Professes  in  the  Transylyania  Medical -School.^  •  . 
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ELIPHALET  BALL 

Graduated  at  Tale  in  1748.  On  the  resignation  of  Sackett, 
in  1753,  Bedford  had  leave  of  Suffolk  Presbytery  to  go  to  the 
Congregational  Assojciations  for. a  candidate:  at  a  ftb  r^  nata 
meeting,  December  11,  1753,  they  presented  Ball  as  theuc  choice. 
For  an  exe^sis,  they  gate  him  "An  Cljristus  pro  omnibus  mor- 
tuus  sit?"  They  met  at  Bedford,  December  81,  and  the  next  day 
examined  him,  and  heard  him  preach  from  Romans  iii.  28.  When 
Sackett  came,  th^  resumed  the  examiiMktion  lor  his  sake.  On  the 
2d  of  January,  1754,  Mr.  Silliman  grayed,  Joseph  Parke  preached 
from  1  Timothy  iv.  6,  Prime  presided,  Sackett  gave  the  righi 
hand,  an  j  Dag^et  e^^hort^  the  people.  . 

In  May,  1767,  they  met  a  week  earlier  than  usual^  because  of 
complaint^  made  i^ainst  him,  an4  adjourned  to  meet  at  Bedford- 
pn-the-Main.  ISe  was  charged  with  using  his  neighbours'  fowls 
which  frequented  his  barn;  with  imprudent  levity  an4  UQguarded 
airiness  of  deportment;  with  setting  aside  the  Jslders,  and  managing 
contfary  to  the  Presbyterian  mod^;  and,  while  profesaing  not.  to  act 


^*w*^ 


•  » 

*  It  WM  called  TimW  Kidge,  or  TimW  Grore,  beoanse  it  WM  the  onlj  wooded, 
trael  in  17S7,  in  that  di8triet,-^t|ie  Valley  behig  overgr6wn  bjr  tie  pMrrine,  the 
a&aaal  fires  k^p9g  dqwn  the  sfaootH  frooi  the  ▼igarona  roeta^  until,  oa^  the  ratire* 
meat  of  the'Iadianai  the  ulute  maii  saw  the  open  cooi^ti^  tranefonned  into  a  foreat. 
— Dt.  Foote.  '  * 
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on  .the  strict  plan,  requiring  a  full  profefl&ioii  of  godlinoM  in  all 
who  presented  children  for  baptism.  .  The  presbytery  judged  that 
he  was  not  blameworthy,  as  was  alleged,  and  gave  h^n  some  can- 
tions  with  respect  to  his  natural  turn  and  the  formula-  suitable  for 
baptism.  Thus,  for  a  time,  were  allayed  ^^  the  jars  and  matters  of 
uneasiness."  *      '  /  *      ^ 

He  was  joined  by  the  synod,  in  1768,  to  the  iliewly-formed  Pres> 
bytery  of  Dutchess  county.  He  had,  for  several  years,  no  small 
difficulty  with  hii  session :  two  elders  were  dismissed  from  their 
office  by  him  and  the  other  elders;  ^nd  the  presbytery  admitted 
their  right,  in  common  with  every  other  body  in  church  w  Atate^ 
to  purge  itself.  *  Mr«  John  Lawrence  appealed  to  the  synod. from 
some  other  decision  of  .presbytery.;  and,  having  declared  all  the 
grievances  he  had  to  allege  against  his  pastor,  it  was  decided  that 
they  were  too  trivial,  even  if  true,  to  warrant*  any  Judicial  censure^ 
and  could  in  no  way  Justify  any*in  forsaking  S^l's-  public  minis- 
trations.- He  was  dismissed,  December  21^  1768,  and  when  his 
successor  resigned^  in  1772,  he  resumed  the  charge,  and  remained 
till  1784.  Having  spent  four  years  at  Amity,  in  Woodbridge,  Con- 
necticut, he  removed,  with  &  P&rt  of  the  Bedford  congregation,  in 
1788,  to  Saratoga  county.  The  settlement  was  named  Ball  Town, 
but  has  long  since  become  widely  known  as  Ballston.  He  died  in 
1797. 
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Camb  f^om  Ireland  in  1751,  and  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia, 
hearing  that  he  and  Mr.  John  Alison  werfe  desirous  of  being  taken 
on  trials,  directed  them  to  meet  Newcastle  Presbytery  at  Elk  River. 
Probably  they  did  so;  for  Alison  was  soon  licensed,  and  wus  exten- 
sively employed  as  a  missionary  in  the  Southern  provinces. 

Knox  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  ministry,  and  led  a  life  of 
worldly  gayetv,  teaching  for  a  support.  He  was  recommeiided,  by 
Dr.  Francis- Alison,  to  .Rodcers,  of  St.  George's^  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  near  Middletown,  Delaware.  He  attended  the 
Forest  Church  on  Salbbath  mornings,  and  kept  his  tavern-compa- 
nions in  a  roar,  of  an  evening,  by  imitations  of  Kbdgers, — imitations 
so  complete  that  Mr.  David  Witherspoon,  the  keeper  of  -the  house, 
and  an  elder  in  the  Old-Side  Church  of  Drawyers,  imagined  that 
it  must  be  Mr.  Rodgers  himself,  until  he  entered  the  room.  Soon 
after,  he  shook  off  these  follies,  and  entered  Nassau  Hall :  at  the 
commencement  he  requested  Mr.  Rodgers,  who  with  'great  surprise 
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saw  him  th^re,  to  forgiye  hkn,  and  not  'publish  his  deiinqueikneo, 
for  his  mimiory  had  been*the  means  of  his  conversion. 

'  He  gradttatedin  1754,  and  probably  studied  divinity  with  Burr. 
The  !mformed  Dutch  Church  -ih  the  island  of  Saba  requested 
New  York  l^resbytery  to  send  them  a  miniiBter.  They  proceeded 
to  ordain  Knox,  in  1755,  and  were  so  much  pleased  with  his  trial 
sermon,  on  the  ^Dignity  and  Importance  of  the  Qospel  Ministry," 
that  they  unanimously  requested  its  publication.* 

He  had,  on  receiving  from  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  of  Hanover, 
New  Jersey,  a  copy  of  his  sermon  on  the  sinner's  faultiness  and 
inability,  corresponded  with  him  freely  on  his  peculiar  opinions  on 
thbse  points.  In  1769,  he  published  ^^  A  Letter  to  Mr.  €hreen,"t: 
expressing  his  high  regard  for  him,  and  for  the  candour  and  charity 
he  displayed  towards  him. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  in  an -article  on  the  New  Haven  speculations 
concerning  God's  inability  to  constitute  a  world  of  free  agents,  in 
which  sin -should,  not  enter,- states  thai  a  similar  theory  had  been 
advanced  by  Mr.  Knox,  in  this  pamphlet.  We  are  indebted  to  the^ 
aeal  of  Bishop  Hobart  for  rescuing  Knox^»*pamphlet  from  oblivion, 
by  embalming  it  in  the  Churchman's  Magarine  for  1808  and  '09* 
It  serves  to  show  the  wretched  sophistry  of  Hobart;  for  he  has 
appended  to  it  a  note  in  wliich  he  praises  the  ninth  article  of  ^^our 
church"  for  saying  that  ^^ir  (origmal  sin)  deserveth  Gt)d's  wrath 
and  damnation,"  and  for  implying  that  the  persons  in  whom  oriri- 
nal  sin  is  do  not  deserteit:  a  distinction  not  unlike  that  of  the 
baron  bishop,  who  fcMLght  as  a  baron  only,  and  save  some  anxiety 
thereby  to  his  friends,  who  feared  that  the  dev^  in  clutching '  the 
baron,  might  not  be  able  to  carry  him  off  without  bearing  the 
bishop  along. 

Knox  appears  in  this  letter  as  a  maa  of  acute  mind,  clear  and 
vigorous  in  thought  and  expression,  candid,  and  open  to  convio* 
tion.  Green  had  probably  known  the  difficulties  that  he  felt  on 
some  parts  of  the  Hopkinsian  scheme ;  and  on  the  publication,  in 
1767,  of  his  sermon  from  Romans  ix.  19,  on  the  sinner's  faultiness 
and  spiritual  inability,  he  wrote  to  Knox,  sending  him  a  copy. 
This  occasioned  Knox's  pamphlet.  He  thanks  him  for  his  sermon 
and  his  very  kind  letter,  and  then  says,  ^^  I  entirelv  approve  of,  and 
cordially  adhere  to,  that  scheme  of.  religion  which  tends  to  exalt 
God  and  humble  the  creature.  I  think  God  can  never  be  exalted 
high  enough  in  the  thoughts  of  the  creature,  nor  the  sinfol  crea- 
ture sunk  low  enough  in  his  own  thoughts.  Could  I  imagine  that 
there  was  one  article  ih  my  creed  which' favoured  the  opposite  fiilse 
abominable  doctrine,  I  would  tear  it  off  with  indignation,  and  tear 
■  ■  »  *  ■  ■ 

*  Massachusetts  Historical  Societj's  Libraiy. 
t  New  York  SocieCfs  LUnratj. " 
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sway  that  part  of  mj  heart  which  had  hafboared*  itr\'  He  thw 
adds,  that  ^^  absolute,  uncohditional .  reprobation"  leems  abherreat 
to  ererj  just  view  of  Ood,  and  assumes  that  it  was  held  by  Green, 
whereas  no  man  was  further  than' he  from  suppgwig  that  rej^oba* 
tion  follows  any  one,  but  as  the  just  punishment  of  his* sin,  m4^ 
ttot  always  conditional  on  the.  blameworthiness  of  the  sUiner. 

Knox  was  staggered,  and  very  reasonably  t^,  by  such  e^refr-^ 
sions  as  these : — ^^Ood  has  willed,  t>niered,  and  in  his  way  caused, 
the  quantum  of  sin  in  the  world;  and  this,  too,  as  a  necessary  and 

Slorious  display  of  his  holiness."  ^^K  Gt>d  had  ordered  leas  sin  in' 
le  world,  it  wouTd  have  proved  him  .to  be  not  a  good  and  holy,  but 
an  envious,  being."  He  supposed  that,  ^^6f  alt  possible  plans  of  a 
world,  God  adopted  the  one-which  was  best  on  the  whela*"  He  hesi^ 
tated  at  supposing  that  God  might  have  made  a  world  of  free  agents 
without  the  possibility  of  their  falling  into  sin.  *  He  conceived  that 
God  could  not,  hi  consistency  with  his  perfections  a^d  the  free 
agency!  of  the  creature,  make  a  system  of  free  accountable  crea- 
tures without  the  possibility  of  ain's  entering  into  the  syatem.  .He 
xnade  a  distinction  between  Adam's  liberty  in  a  state  of  innoeen^^ 
and  that  of  sfainerS' under  a  dispensation  of  preventing  restraining 
grace. 

His  repugnance  was  strong  to  the  Hopkinsian  notion  of  benevo- 
lence, and  of  the  necessity  of  sin  to  the  highest  display  of  Grod's 
glory,  and  to  President  Edwards's  .doctrine  of  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  moral  effects  and  their  causes,  or  the  motives 
which  produce  them.  ^'Make  it,"  says  he,  ^'appear  clear  on  your 
principles  [those  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins]  that  God  is  exculpated 
from  the  charge  of  having. any  causality  in  producing -sin,  and  I 
am  satisfied.  Consider  me  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  learner.  I 
have  such  a  firm  persuasion  of  your  pieity,  and  such  a/respect  for 
your  judgment  and  candour,  as  will  keep  me  from  uncharitableness 
in  thought  or  language  towards  you.  There  breathes  such  a  spirit 
of  kindness  and  goodness  through  all  your  letters  as  secures  both 
my  affectioli  and  my  gratitude; .    ^ 

^^  The  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability,  I  have 
ever  thought  an  important  and  useful  one,  when  well  stated  and 
explained.-  My  worthy  and  excellent  friend,  President  Burr,  was 
the  first  who  ever  gave  me  an  i4ea  .of  this  distinction.  He  did  it 
in  three  sermons,  preached  from  Joshua  xxiv.  19:— *Ye  cannot 
serve  the  Lord,  for  he  is  an  holy  God.*  He  acknowledged  they 
were  the  substance  of  Edwards's  book  relative  to  that  subject,  and 
expressed  a  pretty  strong  desire  of  having  them  printed,  as  some 
of  the  most  useful  and  important  he  had  ever  preached.  I  would 
define  moral  inahxlity  thus : — A  na.tural  and  contracted  disinclina- 
tion or  aversion  to  the  exercises  of  piety  and  moral  virtue,  which 
becomes  faulty  and  criminal  .by  our  .resisting  the  motives  which 
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irould  bsve  oTeroome  it;  and  neglecting,  by  prayer  and  other 
daties,  to  apply  to  Goc^i  through  the  Redeemer,  for  those  inflnencAfl 
0^  the  Holy  Sp&rit,  by.whiehit  would  have  been  whoUy  subdued^ 
and  our  youtiops  and  actions  engaged  on  the  side  of  piety^  and 
moral  rectitude* 

.  ^'  The  system  of  the  ancient  Calvinists  is  well  jointed,  and  hangs 
together ;  but  Calvinism,  as  held  by  President  Edwards's  admirers, 
seems  to  me  as  different  from  it  as  Arminianism, — a  middle  thing 
patched  up  out  of  both, — and  ought  to  be  called  ^Edwardism.'" 

"I  ffreatly  question,"  he  says,  "what  you  say  on  p.  19: — *They 
have  all  the  powers  that*  can  be  conceived  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  a  sinner,  to  ^ave;  for  they  have  light  in  the  understanding; 
they  see  the  reasonaUenees  and  fitoess  of  things,  and  the  obliga- 
tions they  are  under.'  I  always  thought  the  understanding  was 
iiadly  darkened  and  blinded  by  the  fall ;  that  the  natural  man  ooold 
not  know  nor  discern  the  things  of  Ood,  and  that  it  required  the 

r>wer  of  r^njQwing  grape  tp^ure  this  faculty  .of  its*  blindness.;  but 
find  that  Mr.  Hopkins  and  you  make  out  this  fkculty  pretty 
aolind  and  ingoroia,  as-  though  it  had  suffered  little,  if  My  thing, 
by  the  origijial  apostasy."* 

These  extracts  speak  favourably  of  the  spirit  of  the  man,  ani 
show  that  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Hopkinsianism.  Unfor^ 
tunately,  he  resorted  to  a  bad  hypothesis  in  order  to  get  rid  of  ona 
not  so  bad,  anticipating  therein  the  New  Haven  divinity,  and  fol* 
lowing,  if  we  may  believe  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  the  steps  of 
Bishop  Butler,  Dr.  Balguy,  and  Archdeacon  Paley. 

What  effect  the  pamphlet  produced,  who  answered  it,  and  whe- 
ther the  New  York  Presbytery  took  notice  of  it,  are  among  the 
things  unknown. 

Yale  College  gave  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1768,  and  the 
University  ef  Glasgow  made  him  a  Doctor  in  Divinity. 

In  ,1772,  hb  church  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane ;  and,  at  the 
request  of  New  York  Presbytery,  the  synod,  in  1773,  appropriated 
fifty  poundb  out  of  the  collections  for  pious  uses,  to  aid  him  in  re^ 
buiidmg.  The  presbytery  corresponded  with  hin\  yearly,  through 
Dr.  Sodgers,  and  expressed  their  regret  on  hearing,  after  the  Revo- 
lution, 0?  the  declining  condition  of  his  flock*.  They  asked  him  if 
there  was  not  some  way  in  which  they  could  aid  him. 
'  In  the  records  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  is  entered  the'baptisnit 
of  his*  son  Hugh,  in  1781,  who  graduatfed  at  Yale  in  1800. 

He  spent  tne  closing  years  of  his  life  in  St.  Croi^  and  died 
.  there  in  October,  1790.  • 

The  celebrated  Alexander  Hamilton,^  in  early  boyhood,  was 
placed  under  the  instruction  Of  Dr.  Knox,  who,  delighted  with  the 
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'tmfoldmg  of  his  mind,  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  welfare;  and 
•Knox's  fervent  piiety  gave  a  strong  religious:  bias  to  Hamilton's 
feelioffs.  Knox  espoused  the  American  cause  warmly,  imd  main- 
tained a  pleasant  and  familiar  correspondences  with  his  pupil. 

He  publishctd  two  volumes  of  sermons  on  interesting  subjects  at 
-Glasgow,  in  1772.    A  copy  is  in  the  libraiy  of  Nassau  HalL 


HENEY  MARTIN     \ 

Grabuateb  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1751,  and  was  licensed  by  New 
Tork  Presbytery*  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead  asked  for  h}m,  in 
May,  1752. '  He  was  accused  of  having  behaved  ill^  in  preaching 
as  a  candidate  at  Tehicken,  and  refusing  to  settle,  as  they  thought 
he  had.  encouraged  them  to  expect;,  but  New  Brunswioxr  Presby- 
tery examined  the  matter  and  justified  him.  He  was  called  to 
Newtown  and  Salisbury,  in  Bucks  county,  in  May,  1758,  and  was 
ordained  and  installed  by  Abingdon  Piresfaytery,  April  9,  1754. 
He  died  before  May,  1764.    . 


JOHN  HOGE, 

A  SON  of  William  Hoge*,  "  an  exile,  for  Christ's  sake,'*  from 
Scotland,  in  the  days  of  the  persecution.  After  some  time  spent 
in  Amboy,  he  removed  to  Delaware,  and  from  thence  to  the  Swa- 
tara,  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  among  the  first 
settlers  oa  Cedar  Creek,  in  Opeckon,  Virginia. 

Samuel  Gelston  went  there,  as  the  first  missionary  of  our 
church,  in  the  fall  of  1736.  "  0  Pekin  wrote  for  him"  to  Donegal 
Presbytery  in  the  next  May,  and  he  was  sent.  Anderson  visited 
the  place  in  1737.  Craig  and  Thomson  were  there  in  1739, — 
*/  both  parts  of  Opeckon"  having  written  for  Thomson.  In  April, 
1740,  Cavin  was  at  Bullskin  and  Opeckon:  Lyon  and  Anderson 
went  thither.  Year  after  year  came  its  supplications.  It  also 
asked  for  Lyon  in  1740^  and  for  Hyndman  in  1742.     With  the 
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loss  of  Donegal  Records,  after  1750,  disappears  the  last  faint 
trace  of  the  visits  of  the  Old-Side  ministers  to  Frederick 
county.  .     • 

Lying  on  the  road  by  which  the  Valley  of  Virginia  was  entered, 
Opeckoti  had  the  benefit  of  the  New-Side  ministers,  as  they  went 
down  tov  the ''numerous  vacancies.  Robinson  preached  there,  and 
BO  probably  did  Jx)hn  Blair  and  Roan,  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Fin* 
ley,  William  Tetment  and  Samuel  Blair.    A  supplication  for  sup^ 

?lies,  and  in  particular  for  the  opportunity  of  a  probationer  from 
ledar  Creek  and  Opeckon,  was  brought  to  the  Synod  of  Kew 
York  Iju  May,  1748,  after  Dean  and  Byram  had  preadied  thalie 
with  success. 

'  In  1748,*  John  Hoga  eraduatcKl  at  Nassau  Hally  but  wiss  dis» 
c^ttnaged,  bv  the  Kew-6iae'  Presbytery  gf  Newcastle,  from  enter*> 
faig  on  trials,  lest  his  genius  should  not  be  fit  for  the  ministry; 
Persevering  in  his  purpose,  he  gave  the  presbytery  mgre  satis* 
faction  in  his  trials  than  was  exj>ected,  and  he  was  licensed,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1758.  He  was  ordadned  in  1755,  and  settled  at  Cedar 
Creek.  Hisi  father  gave  the  ground  on  which  OpeckoD  Meeting)^ 
house  standb.  His  brether  Jumes  was  one  of  his  elders,  but 
.withdrew,  and  united  with  an  Associate  congregation  in  Pennsyl* 
vania.  James  &oge  thought,  in  the  solemn  exercises  of  his  early 
life,  ^^  I  would  be  willing  to  travelf  round  the  world,  i£  I  oould  be 
sure  to  meet  with  Christ,  Md  get  him  ta  take  me  in  his  arms,  and 
tell  m^  that  he  loved  me,  and  would  save  me." 

On  the  umon,  Hoge  was  annexed  to  Donegal  Presbytery.  la 
1760,  he  had  charge  of  Tuscarora,  Opeckon,  and  Back  Creek* 
He  rarely  attended  ecclesiastical  meetings.  In  April,  1762^  he 
lamented  the  sad  deficieney  of  his  people.  Cedar  Creek  and 
Opeckon  promised  forty-five  pounds  a  year,-  and.  the  arreaii 
amounted  to  twenty-five  pounds.  He  resigned,  and  removed  into 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  Huntingdon 
Presbytery,  being  without  charge.  .       > 


I  . 


♦  Dariea'a  Diary. 
.  t  *•  Ti^Tel*'  being  used  in  the  North  of  Ireland  as  synonymoiif  wMh  going  on 
foot,  •    .     .  •'  i 


I  t 
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NATHANAEL  WHITAKBR 

•  * 

Was  bom'*'  on  Long  I8kii49  February  22,  1722,  and.  graduated 
at  Nassau  HaU  in  1752.  He  was  ordained,  and  settled  in  the 
bounds  of  New  York  Presbytery,  in  1762.<  In  1759,  he  was  called 
to  Chekea,t  ^^^^  Norwich,  Connecticut.:  It  was  conditional  :-▼ 
^>  provided  he  b6  first  liberated  from  his  charge  in  tb.e  Jerseys.** 
This  ohurcdi  k^s  Presbyterian  in  its  fOrgaiuz%tioiH  and^was  in  its 
infancy,  having  six  communicants,  and  no  house  df  woiDship.  Th# 
inStaiUtion  took  phi.ce  hk  the  .open' air,  Fefakusiry  2^  1761:  the 
sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Beigamin  IjOfd,  of  Norwich,  was  printed^  with 
those  parts  which,  out  of  mercy  te  the  shivering  >  people,  had  beea 
<»nitted  in  the  delivery. 

Whitaker  had  fine  talents,  and  was  very  prq^ossQSsing.  Hf 
ttigaged  in  traflSc,  and  >^  pierced  himself  through  with  many  sor- 
rows.^' '  His  people  accused  him  of  being  greedy;  of  gain  and  i^^ 
leotful  of  their  intwiests;  he  charged  wem  With  vi^ent  and^un- 
^ristian  conduct. 

The  meeting-house-  was  completed  i^  1766.  The  Connepticnt* 
Board  of  Correspondents  •Cor  Evangelising  the  India^a  selected 
him  to  ga  to  -Great  JSritain  with  the '  JElev^  oatoson  Oecum,  of  the 
Mohegan  tribe,  to  solicit  funds  for  a  mi^on  sobooL  Philip  sl^>: 
poses  the  project  to  hare  been  set  on  foot  by  Whitefield.  He  had 
frequently,  in  previous  years,  urged,  that  Qpoum  might*  be  sent 

OV€^. 

.  Lady  Huntingdon^  warmly  advocated  the  eaifse.;  £<>maine,  and 
Venn,  and  Powley,  (son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Unwin,)  exerted  thenk 
aelves  at  Leeds,. Hudaersfield,  an.d  Halifax.  A  considerable  sum 
was  o(ollected  at  Newcastle,  where,  at  Whitaker's  particular  de&ire^ 
John  Wesley  preached.     . 

They  returned  after  eighteen  months'   absence,   having   had 

great  success,  and  prepared  the  way  for  founding  Dartmouth  Col- 
ge.     The  University  of  St.  Andrew's  confenrea  on  Whitaker,  in 
1767,  the  degree  of  D.D. 

While  in. England,  he  published  several  sermons  on  ^^Recon- 
ciliation to  God,**  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,-*- 

That  the  renewed  soul  is  reconciled. to  God's  original  essential 
properties  and  character  as  absolute  Lord  and  Governor  of  all ; 
that  the  ground  of  reconciliation  is  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the 


*  ReT.  Joseph  B.  Felt'i  History  of  Salem. 

f  Calkins' 8  History  of  Norwich. 

X  liifo  and  Times  of  Lady  Huntingdon. 
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sieani  of  it;  tlie  knowledge  of  Christ  crucified,  and  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

That  the  sinner  is,  by  regeneration,  imbued  with  *a  new  temper 
snd  a  taate  and  relish  for  diyine  things.- 

That  Christ's  work  has  not  rendered  Qoi  in  himself  any  more 
lovdy  to  the  unrenewed  heart;  and,  • 

That  the  sinner  is  not  renewed  by  ^^  objective  light." 

The  difficulties  with  his  people  blazed  afresh  on  his  return,  and 
he  accepted  a  call  to.the^  Second  Church  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
MftJ  ^9  1769.  He  had  written-  to  them  a  month  before,  insisting 
on  the  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  system.  He  declared  thai 
be  never  was  so  perCectlv  sick  of  the  Congregational  method,  and 
depianded  that  he  should  have  a  full  negative  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  church,  and  that  no  church  act  should  be  valid  without 
l^m.  This  strange  demand  was  accounted  a  part  of  the  Presby- 
teriim  system  by  the  New  Jlngland  divines;  and  Jonathan  Ed* 
wards  tells  us  that  ^e^  church  of  Northampton  conceded  to  his 
grandfather,  the  venerable  Stoddard,  in  accordance  with  his  Prea* 
byterian  principles,  ^^a  negative  on  all  their  proceedings,  and 
never,  so  far  as  I  heard,  disputed  it."     He  was  installed,  July  28^ 

1769.  .  . 

But  Salem,  though  by  interpretation  signifying  ^'  peaoe>"  has 
beeathe  scene  of  much,  theological  warfare.  Li  1t73,  the  people 
declared  that  they  had  not  tacquiesced  i|i  Whitaker's  proposahu 
He,  with  fourteen  friends,  withdrew,  and  formed  a  Presbyteriam 
congregation,  and  united  with  Boston  Piresbytery,  November  27, 

177 0.  .  .The  presbytesy  dismissed,  without  censure,  diese  .who  with* 
drew  from  him,  and,  a  council  being  called,  declared  these  persons 
to  be  the  Third  Church.  His  friends  erected  a  house  of*  worship, 
and  the  property  was  conveyed  to  him,  as  founder  and  sole  pro^ 
prietor,  for  the  use  of  the  congregation  only  so  long  as  it  con* 
linued  orthodox  in  faith.  It  was  burned,  October  6,  1774 ;  and, 
in  the  spring,.  Dr.  Wbitaker,  and  his  elder,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Silsbee, 
met  with  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  corre^ 
fq[K>ndents,  to  ask  aid  to  rebuild.  The  synod  commended  them  to 
the  charity  of  all.  They  completed  their  new  church  in  February, 
1776. 

Wbitaker,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  espoused  warmly  the 
cause  of  independence.  He  engaged  in  the  nkmufaoture  of  salt- 
petre, and  five  hundred  pounds  were  subscribed  to  enable  him  to 
erect  '^  works  at  the  head  of  the  turnpike."  The  town  gave  him 
leave,  May  13,  1776,  to  sink  cisterns  to  procure  nitre.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  furnished  tne  authorities  with  ninety-two  pounds,  and 
soon  after  with  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  pounds.  On  the  oc- 
casion iof  the  Boston  massacre,  in  1771,  he  printed  a  sermon  on 
^^The  Fatal  Tragedy  in  King.Street;*'  and,  on  the  proclamation  of 
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independenoe,  another,  entitled  ^^An  Antidote  to  Toryism."  At 
the  termination  of  the  struggle,  he  reprinted  the  latter,  with 
another, — "  On  the  Reward  of  Toryism." 

The  Synod  of  New  England  wag  formed,  Ma;  81,  1775,  by 
forming  t&e  three  Presbyteries  of <,  Londcmderry,  Salem,*  and 
Palmer.  It  met  only  once  or  twice ;  and,  in  1782,  only  the  Vtes- 
bytei'y  of  Salem  repiained,  with  barely  a  qnoiiim.  Whitaker  was 
again  in  trouble.  The  church  resolved  to  adopt  the  Congr^ni- 
tional  form,  November  28,  1788,  and  called  a  eounoil,  which,  dia- 
missed  him,  February  10,  1784.  He  was  shut  out  of  the  church, 
March -25.  Salem  Presbytery  justified  him,  and*  the  'Kev.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  of  Ghebacco,  defended  the  people  and  the  oounctL 
He  published  a  history  of  the  case,  and  then  a  confutation  of  the 
pamphlets  on  the  other  side. 

He  removed  to  Maine,  andj  after  vainly  attempting  to  establish 
a  presbytery,  he  went  to  Virginia,. and  died,  January  21,.  1795, 
iA  poverty,  at  Woodbridg^,  near  Hampton^  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three. 

His  SOB  Jonathan  graduated  at  Harvard^  in  1797,  and  became  a 
Coligregational  minister  with  Unitarian  sentiments. 

The  Rev.  William  Hart,  of  Saybrook,  who  was  declared  by 
Davenport  to  be  unconverted,  attacked  the  sermons  oil  ^*  Recon- 
ciliation" on  their  appearance  in  this  country.  He  held  th^m  up 
as  new,  objectionable,  and  of  the  invention  of  Samuel  Hopkins. 
Whitaker  replied,  in  1770-,  and  retorts  on  Hart  that  he  held, 
that,  as  all  men  have  it  conscience,  they  have 'a  taste  for  and  an 
admiration  of  holiness :  asserting,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  a 
natural  enmity  of  the  heart  -to  God, — '*  an  inward,  partial,  in- 
terested affection',  contrary  to  the  inward  sense  of  righteousness." 
Hart,  also,  attacked  Hopkins,  and  occasioned  the  pablication  of 
his  treatise  on  holiness.  He  had  represented  Whitaker  as  t^ach- 
jng  that  man  is  turned  devil.  Hopkins  replied,*  that,  before  Hart 
let  Whitaker  go,  he  blackened  him,  and  made  him  look  like  a 
deviL  • 

There  was  another  Nathaoael  Whitaker,  who  was  a  native  of 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  and  8j;udied  at  Harvard;  In  June,  1742, 
it  is  mentioned,  in  the  public  prints,  that  he  had  sailed  from 
Boston,  to  enter '^ into  orders."  He  was  settled  in  Maryland; 
and  Archbishop  Seokerf  waa  informed,  in  1759,  on  unquestiotiable 
authority,  that  he  was  one  of  ^  the  worst  of  men. 

*  Esiajr  on  Holiness.  '  f  Be?.  Dr.  Samuel  Jitinsoa:  Albany  Docvmenta 
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BENJAMIN  HAIT 

•  •  » 

Was  probably  a  native  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  He  graduated 
at  Nassau  Hall  in  1754.  While  a  student,  he  went,  in  company 
wirti  Davies,  from  Newark  to  New  York.  "AproiAising  young 
man/*  he  observes.  ^^  I  had  an  agreeable  conversation  with  him 
on  original  sin,  and  the  influence  of  the  flesh  upon  the  spirit  to 
incline  it  to  sin."  He  if  as  -taken  on  trials  by  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery,  as  soon  as  he  received  his  diploma,  September  27, 
1754,  and  was  licensed,  October  25,  and  sent  to  supply  the  Forks 
of  Delaware.  >         • 

Op,  the  records  of  Forks  his  name  is  spelled  Hoit,  as  it  was 
uniformly  pronounced.  In  the  next  May,  An^well  and  the  Forks 
asked  for  nim,  and  he  was  called  to  Fagg's  Manor.  AmweU 
presented  a  call,  .November  11,  1755,.  which  he  accepted,  and 
was  ordained,  December  4,  1755.  He  continued  there  till  May, 
1765;  ajkd,*  Ming  dismissed,  he  was  called,  in  November,  to  WaU- 
kill.  He  settled  at  Connectiout  Farms,  and  died  there,  June  27, 
1779.     *  ]         •    .        "  .         ' 

.    Mr.  Hait's  son  was  a  merchant  in  Schenectady,  ajid  maiuried  a 
daughter  of  the  younger  Presid^ut  Edwards. 


B^NJAMIK  TALLMADGE        . 

.  •    *     ■       ,  >       ■ 

Was  bom '  at  New  Haven,  Oonnecticut,-  January  1,  1725,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  i^  1747.  On  the  death  of  Youngs,  he  was  sent 
lor,  in  May,  1752,  by  the  people  of  Brookhaven. .  He  wi^s  or? 
dained  at  large  by  Suffolk  Presbytery,  Optober  28;  1754.  Pa;rk 
prayed^  Buell  preached,  from  Isa.  liii.  1 ;  Prime  presided,  and  set 
forth  the  nature  of  Presbyteriai^  ordination;  Dagget  gave  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  Brown  exhorted  the  people,  and  Thomas 
Paine  closed  with  prayer. 

The  church  in  Brookhaven  had  not  escaped  rending,  and  was 
in  a  deplorable,  languishing  condition;  so  he  was  not  installed. 
A  '^  Separate"  meeting-house  was  put  up,  two  miles  beyond  Se- 
tauket.  John  Churchman,  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  among 
Friends,  travelled  on  Long  Island,  in  1769,  and,  applying  for  the 
use  of  Tallmadge^s  church,  was  refused.  He  went  to  ^'  the  Sepa- 
rates," supposing  that,  ^'  having  come  out  from  us,  they  had  laid 
aside  bigotry ;  but,  on  making  known  his  object,  they  refused  him 
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promptly, — ^lb  promptly  as  any  Friend's  meeting-house  would  hare 
been  refused  to  a  Separate  or  a  Presbyterian."  , 

Tallmadge  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rey.  John  Smith,  of 
Rye.  His  son,  Colonel  Benja,min  Tallmadge,  of  Connecticut,  was 
a  distinguished  ofScer  of  the  Revolution*  ^ 

He  was  a  highly-honoured  minister. 

He  di^  February  5,  1786. 


■***i 


•ABNER  EEEVB, 

« 

Born  in  Southold,  in  1710,  and  graduated  at  Tale  in  1731. 
liicensed  in  1785,  he  preached  at  SnutUtown  ten  or  twelve  years, 
but  w&£^  l&id  aside  fot  intemperance.  After  Mr.  Throop  was  set- 
tled at  Southold,  Reeve*  was  led,  by  his'futhful  care  and  minis- 
tration, to  repentance,  and  was  adnotted  to  resume  his  license  by 
Suffolk  Presl^tery,  they  bein?  satisfied  there  was  a  sa^in^  change 
in  him.  Moriches  and  Ketchabono(;k  obtained  his  services^  and 
heVas  ordained  and  iiistalled,  November  6,  1755,  in  th6  Western 
Meeting-house.  Brown  prayed ;  «Throop,  by  thcT  request  of  Reeve, 
preached,  from  1  Cor.  ix.  27 ;  Prime  presided.  Park  made  the  or* 
daining  prayer,  Tallmadge  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
Buell  exhorted  the  people,  and  Dagget  closed  with  prayer. 
Being  dismissed,  in,  1763,  he  settled  at  Blooming  Grove,  New 
York,  soon  after.  Adopting  the  Independent  scheme,  lie  with- 
drew from  New  York  Presbytery  in  17t0^  and  was  the  minister  at 
Burlington,  Vermont,  till  his  death,  in  1795. 

His  son  Tapping  graduated  \at  Nassau  Kali,  in  IT — ,  and  was 

the  tutor  from  ■'  to .      He  married  the  -only  daught^ 

of  President  Burr.  He  resided  M  Litchfield ;  was  eminent  as  a 
lawyer,  a  judge,  and  a  Christian.  His  law-school  was  in  great 
repute.  "^     . 

.  .  .  1      ■  m 

*  MS.  Records  of  Suffolk  Presbytery. 
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MOSES  TUTTLB> 

The  son  of  Jolm  Tattle,*  of  New  Haven,  wa«  bom  in .  that 
town,  June  25,  1715,  and  is  said  to  have  folio wedf  the  itea  before 
graduating  at  Yale  in  1745.  In  1747,  he  was  ordained  the  first 
minister  in  Granville,  *Ma88achasett8,  and  i^as  dismissed  in  1753. 
"He  was,"  says  Dr.  Coolej,'Qf  Granville,  "an  orthodox  and 
faithful  minister:   his  short  ministry  here  was  blessed  with  pros^ 

Krity  and  ])eace."  In  1756,  he  was  a  member  of  the  New-Sidtf 
esbytery  of  Newcastle,  and  was  then  employed  in  Kent  eounty, 
Delaware.  On  the  union,  he  wa9  joined*  to  Lewes  Presbytery, 
In  November^  1763^the  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  Poor  and 
Distressed  Ministers  paid  him  twenty-five  pounds,  he  being  in  ex-* 
treme  poverty,  and  intending  to  return  to  the  place  whence  lie  was 
driven  in  the  late  war.  Soon  aiFker — in  1764 — he  belonged  to  New 
York  Presbytery,  and  withdrew  in  1769.*  The  cause  which  iitf- 
pelled  him,  Mr.  Reeve,  of  Blooming  Grove,  and  Mr.  Dorbe,  of 
yarsippany,  tp  this  step,  about  the  same  time,  is  unkn6wn. 

He  died  at  Southold,*  Long  Island^  if  is  ^i^id,  in  April,  1771. 

He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  having  married, 
in  1746,.  his  sister  Martha,  daughter  of  the  Rey*  Timothy  JBdwards, 
of  Windsor.  J)i,  Gpoley  says, "  The  good  man,  after  his  dismission 
fron^  Granville,  preached  in  iraripus  plac^,  and  died  in.peace^  in  4 
good  old  age." 

His  daughter  Esther,  widow  of  Mr.  Amos  Cady,  of  Vernon, 
Connecticut,  was  living  there  in  October,  1851,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five,  in  the  possession  of  her  memory  and  other  faculties. 


JOHN  HARRIS 

Graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1753,  and,  soon  after,  October 
12,  was  examined  by  the  Newi-Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  with 
a  view  tQ  -his  bemg  taken  on  trials.  Davies  speaks  of  him  as  a 
promising  candidate.  ^  He  acquitted  himself  to  universal  satis- 
faction.    It  would  seem  that  he  liaci  resided  in  Virginia  <  for 

■       »      »  ■  ......        ■. 

*  Commnnicatod  by  K.  Ooodwia,  Esq.,  fitrtford. 

t  Having  signed  (ht  letter  to  the  archbishop,  he  receiTes  a  notice  from  the 
CoTenanting  Piesliyteiiaii,  Sa  his  letter  to  the  **Cmnbig  Praphet" 
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Finley,*  writing  to  Bellamy  to  "  second  the  present  application  to 
Mr.  Edwardis,"  says,  (August  1,  1761,)  "Our  J^resbytery  was 
providentially  sitting  when  Mr.  Harris  came  along  from  Virginia ; 
and  we  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edwards,  to  signify  our  hearty  eon- 
ourrenee  with  our  brethren  in  Virginia,  in  their  address  to  hin,*' 
%o  settle  in  the  Old  Dominion.  He  was  the  l)earer  of  the  pro- 
posals to  Edwards.  • ' 

In  1756,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  Indian  River,  near  Lewes, 
Delaware,  and  resigned  in  1t69.'  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  he 
was  sent,  by  the  synod,  to  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  ^^  those 
parts  of  South  Garolini^  that  are  und^r  our  care."  In  1771,  the 
qynod  ordered  him  io  supply  at  Hitdieock's  and-  Cartridge  Creek, 
in  Anson  county.  North  Caroli^ia,  for  three  months.  He  joined 
Orange  Presbytery  in  1774,  and  Was  set  off,  with  five  others, 
in  1784^  to  fonn  pOuth  Carolina  Presbytery. 


WILLIAM  HAMSITT, 

*Th)S  sonf  of  James  Ramsey,  ii  pious  man,  from  Ireland,  was 
bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  His  youngest  brother, 
David)  bom  in  1749,  was  a  physician  in  Charleston,  and  distin- 
guished as  an  author  as  well  as  for  his  worth.  WilUam  Ramsey 
graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1754,  and,  while  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  was  selected  as  a  suitable  person  to  unite  the  divided  con- 

fregation  of  Fairfield,  in  Cohanzy,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
llmer.  Dr.  Alison  J  furnished  their  messenger,  Mr.  Ogden,  with  a 
letter  to  President  Stiles,  to  assist  them  in  seeking  a  candidate,  both 
parties  being  anxious  to  come  harmoniously  together.  Ramsey 
went  ,to  Connecticut,  and  wa9  licensed  by  the  Association  of  the 
eastern  district  of  Fairfield  county,  in  order  that  he  might  appear 
before  t^e  people  free  from  all  toat  could  alienate  any  from  him. 
He  was  received  by  Abingdon  Presbytery,  May  11, 1756,  and  was 
ordained  and  installed  at  Fairfield,  December  1, 1756. 

He  died  November  5,  1771,  aged  thirty-nine,  greatly  lamented. 
His  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Jonathan  Elmer,  pronounced  a  glowing 
eulogy  on  his  piety,  talents,  and  excellence.     It  was  printed.§ 

He  lies  buried  in  "the  old  New  Englahdtown"  grayeyard,||  with 
this  inscription : — "  Beneath  this  Stone  lie  interred  the  remains  of 


*  BeDamy  papers.  f  Memoir  of  Dr.  DsTid  Ramsej. 

t  Stiles  M8S.  {  New  York  Histodeal  Sooietj's  Lftmoy. 

II  Communicated  bj  Dr.  Jeba  Bamm  Porter,  of  Biidgetea,  Kew  Jersej. 
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tbe  Rev.  William  Ramsey,  M. A.,  for  sixteen  years  a  faithful  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  place,  whose  superior  genius 
and  native  eloquence  sho^e  so  conspicuously  in  the  pulpit  as  to 
command  the  attention  and  gain  the  esteem  of  all  his  hearers.  In 
every  situation  of  life  he  discharged  his  duty  faithfully.  •  He  lived 
greatly  respected,  and  died  universally  lamented." 
fie  marued  Miss  Sarah  Sealy,  of  Cohanzy. 


'   • 


HUGH  McApEN      . 

Was  bom^  in  Penifsylvania,  and  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in 
1753.  Licensed  in  17o5,  by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  he  was  sent  at 
once  .on  a  mission  to  the  South.  Leaving  Kirkpatricks,  in  Not- 
tingham, Jime  S,  he  passed  to  Conecocheague,  apd,  crossing  the 
Potomac,  travelled  along  the  Valley  of  Vu-gmia.  It  was  a  season 
of  great  distress :  the  oreadful  tokens  of  long-prevailing  drought 
met  his  eye  every  day ;  the  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  war  was 
changed  to  terror  by  the  uews  of  Braddock's  defeat,  and  he  met 
the  people  fiying  from  Virginia,  for  security,  into  North  Carolina. 
He  visited  the  new  settlers  in  South  Carolina,  on  Broad  River, 
Ty^er  River,.. Waxhawj  and  Catawba ;  and,  returningi  was  invited 
to  aivide  his  time  between  Cathy's  Creek  fThyatira)  and  ISrOcky 
River,  North  Carolina;  but  the  state  of  the  people,  not  united 
amonff  themselves,  led  him  to  decline.  After  preaching^  among  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,,  he  passed  three  Sabbaths  at  the  Wehh  'Jmctf 
and  was  called  by  the  people  there,  and  at  Gosl^en.  .  He  was, or- 
dained, by  Newcastle  Presbytery,  in.  1757,  and  probAbly  returned 
at  once  to  the  South.  In  May,  1759,  He  was  dismisaed  to  accept 
the  calls,  which  had  then  been  in  his  hands  some  years.  Goshen 
being  ^he  Grove  congregation  in  Di^lin*- county^  and  the  Welsh 
Tract  being  on  C^pe  Fear  River,  in  Hanover  county,  be  joined 
Hanover  Presbytery,  July  18, 1769,  and  in  March,  1768,  he  was 
settled  at  Hico,  Dan  River,  a^d  Countv  Line.  Subsequently  he 
served  the  congregations,  of  Grier's,  Red  House,  and  Pittsylvania. 
In  1770,  with  six  other  ministers,  he  was  set  off  to  form  Orajige 
Presbytery.  He  died  January  20, 1781,  two  days  after  the  British 
army  passed  by.  Systematic  in  study,  in  visiting,  in  examining, 
he  faithfully  fulfilled  his  ministry,  and  left  behind  an  honourable 
memory. 
,  • '—^' 

*  Dr.  Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  is  printed  hit  journal  of  his 
first  missionaiy  tour. 
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GEORGE  DUFFDELD 

Was  horn  in  Pennsylvania,  in  October,  1732,  and.  graduated  at 
Nassau  Hall  at  tlie  age  of  twenty,  aDd  was  a  tntor  there  from  1754 
to  1756.  He  was  ordained  hy  the  New-Side  Presbytery  of  New- 
castle, in  March,  1756,  and  was  directed  by  the  synod,  in  the  next 
September,  to  the  several  vacancies  to  the  southward.  In  the 
spring  of  1757,  there  was  a  revival  of  religion  at  Fagg's  Manor, 
under  Mr.  Duffield.  He  was  soon  after  sent  by  the  synod  to  Hano- 
ver, in  Virginia;  and  he  accepted  a  call  to  Carlisle  and  Big  Spring 
early  in  1759;  reluctantly,  and  with  uneasiness,  he  joined  Doneg^ 
Presbytery.  He  was  installed  the  third  Wednesday  of  September. 
In  April,  1768,  he  wa^  called  to  the  Second  Church,  Philadelphia; 
but  Gilbert  Tennent,  with  the  trustees,  opposed  the  call  beifiig 
handed  to  Iflm :  the  presbytery  transmitted  it  to  Donegal  Presby- 
tery, and  they  decided  not  to  present  it  to  him,  without  even  con- 
Stdting  his  congregations.  An  appe^il  being  tak^n  by  t^ie  Second 
Church,  the  synod  ordered  a  rehearing,  because  the  prei^ytery  had 
acted  without  sufficient  light.  The  matter  was  dropped,  but  was 
iu^in  renewed  in  January,  1768,  a  joint  call  being  mad^for  him  and 
mrain,  of  Slate  Ridge.  *  This  also  the  presbytery  declined  to  give 
him.     In  1765,  he  was  sent  to  Carolina. 

He  gaye  up  Big  Spring,  and  was  installed,  November  14,  1769, 
at  Monaghan,  to  give  it  one-third  of  his  time.  Roan  presided,  and 
Cooper,  of  Middle  Spring,  preached.  The  First*  Church*  in  Pbila- 
delpnia,*  having  taken  up  land  on  Society  Hill,  proposed  to  the 
Second  Congregation  to  join  with  tlicm  in  efectmg  a  house  of 
worship :  they  declined.  The  First  Church  proceeded  to  btdld,  and 
obtained  a  ch&rter  of  incorporation  for  the  united  committees  of 
the  First  and  Third  Churches.  The  Pine  Street  Church  presented 
H  call  to  Patrick  Alison :  he  accepted  it,  but  in  a  short  time  re- 
turned it.  Samuel  £akin,'a  licentiate  of  Lewes  Presbytery,  was 
settled,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Ewing:  on  his  removal, 
Duffield  was  called;  in  1771,  the  session  objecting,  the  Second 
Philadelphia  Presbytery  declined  to  consent  to  its  being  prose- 
cuted. The  svnod  gave  them  leave  by  a  large  majority,  but  the 
presbytery  renised  to  receive  Duffield  as  a  member.  The  synod, 
m  1778,  judged  thai  he  had  good  cause  of  complaint,  and  declared 
him  to  be  the  minister  of  the  Third  Con^egation,  and  ordered  that 
he  be  put  upon  the  list  of  the  aforesaid  presbytery.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  people,  they  were  set  o£f  to  the  First  Philadelphia 

^  .     *     . . 

*  MSS.  of  Samnel  Hftiard,  Esq. 
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Presbytery,  and  the  elders  were  anthorized  to  resign  if  they  could 
not  concur  in  the  settlement  of  the  minister  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  congregation. 

He  was  a  "^zealous  patriot,  ''an  early,  decided,  khd  uniform 
friiNid  of.  his  country..*'..  In  early  life,  he  waa  remarkably  foii- 
mated  in  hia  public  addreisses,  and  very  .popular;  hit  manner  waa 
always  wamr  and  forcible ;  his  ti^eiit  of  touching  the  conscience 
and  seizing  th^  heart  was  peculiar.  Abundant  in  labours,  pepi)^ 
liarly  Qualified  for  planting  churches,  leal  ta  do  good  exposed  Uin 
to  the  disease  whick  called  him  away.  . '  ,  . 

Ho  died  February  ,2,  17.90.  Hi^  first,  wife  was  a  daughter  ol^ 
Samuel  Blair;  the  «ecbnd|  of  Colonel  John  Arm/itrong.  . 

VI  ■  ,  f 

■  t. 

■         .       ■  ■ m  ■  ■  I. 
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ABRAHAM   KETTLETAe^  -. 

Was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  December  26, 1782,  aikl 
gra'duated  at  Yale  ii^  1752.  He  was  early  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  religion.  Ete  was  probably  licensed  by  New  York  Presbytery, 
and  was  installed  at  Ebzabethtown,  September  14, 1757.  His  stay 
was  short,  having  left  before  September  29,  1760.  In  the  next 
spring.'  he  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  New  York  Presbytery, 
and  earnestly  requested:  tibe  83piod  to,endeff?oiir  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties between  him  and  his  brethren.  The  presbytery  had  borne 
testimoiiy  in  a  modierate  ^nannjsr  against  what  they  disapproved  in 
a  brother  for  whom  they  had  a  very  high  esteem^  and  cud  not  in,- 
tend  to  suspend  or  CKclude  him;  and,  to  remove  all  in^under8taA4f- 
ing,  they  condescended,  at  the  request  of  the  synod*&  committee/^ 
receive  him  as  though  no  censure  had  ever  passed  on  liim.  TI^ 
breach  was  not  healed,  and  he  withdrew  before  May.  1765< 

He  inarried  the  daughter  of  the*  Hon.  William  Smith,  of  Nepr 
York>  &nd  resided  at  Jamaica,  having  no  pastoral  charge..  Being 
familiar  with  the  three  lauj^ages  then  spoken  in  the  province,  aoa 
an  eloquent  speaker,  he  often  preached  for.the.Dutoh  and  Frencii 
cliurchiea  as  well  aa  the  Presbyterian,  .    .   ,     ' 

<  Entering  warmly  into  the  strusgle  for  independence,  his  safe^ 
required  him. to  leave  Lone  iBlandTand,  until  the  close  of  the  wai^, 
he  sojourned  in  New  England.  He  was  elected,  in  1777,  a  mepi- 
ber  of  the  convention  to  form  ^  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Kow 
York,  but  he  did  not  attend*     He  was  a  political  writer  of  note.  • 

He  died.  September  30, 1798.  "  i 

Several  of  his  sermons  were  published. 


*  Dr.  OfMi,  at  his  faMnL  f  Dr.  HodgtspeUfUsaaaa^'Sitlktat." 

i8 
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JOHN  MARTIN     " 

STtBlED  with  Davies^  was  'taken  <m  trials  bj.Hanoirer  Pretfby- 
tery^  Marcli  18, 1756,  «nd  was  licfensed  Angost  2S.  He  was  wide1[y 
employed  in  supplyiDg  vacaneifes,  and  wm  called  to  Albemarle, 
AwU27,1757.  ,    " 

The  New  Englan<l  Society  for  Propagating  the  Oospel  resolred 
to  support  a  missionary  to  the  Ch^roKce  npper  towns, 'if  the  Sco^ 
tish  Society  wod)d  do  the  same.  Martin  .was  ordained,  June  9^ 
1757,  being  the  first  minister  of  onr  church  (^dsined  in  Virginm. 
Davies  preached  from  1  Timothy  iii.  1.  Martin  engaged  in  the 
Indian  mission,  January  25,  1758:  the  prospects  were  at  first 
cheering,  but,  the  Cherokees  having  joined  the  French  on  the 
breaking  out  of  w^r,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  He  settled  in 
South  Garoliira,.aBd  is  mentioned  in.  1770  ato  subscribing  for  seven 
sets  of  the  two  additional  volumes  of  Davies's  sermons,  piublished 
in  Landbb*  -  - 


EBENEZER  PRIME 

Was  bcirh*  at  Milfbrd,  Connecticut,  Jtily.21,  ITOO,  and  mdu- 
ited  at  Yale  in  1718.  H^  was  ordained  ,by  a  couhcil,  as  colleague 
to  t&e  Rev.  Eliphalet  Jones,  at  Huntingdon,  Long  Island,  June  5, 
1728-  ^^A  diligent  student,  extremely  exact  and  systematic^  he 
kept  a  renter  of  the  texts,  places,  and  times  of  preaching,  with- 
out a  single  omission,  for  mof)e  than  fifty  years."  In  the  Great 
Awakening,  his  labours  were  much  blessed;  ^^the  power  of  ^od 
was  marvellous."  Convictions  of  long  continuance  then  issued  in 
joy  and  peace.  There  was  a  great  and  general  awakeningf  at 
Huntingdon  in  1748,  and  it  was  still  prospering  in  the  next  year. 
This  was  immediately  after  the  ibrmation  of  Sufiblk  Ptesbytery: 
to  wisely  and  so  prayerfully  did  they  seek  to  stay  the  progress  of 
disorder,  and  so  grdciously  did  the  Lord  smile  on  their  attempt  to 
luild  up  the  broken  churcnes. 

In  th^  summer  of  1758,  he  expressed  to  the  presbytjery  his 
ddubts  of  the  Scripture  warrant  for  licensitig  probationers  for  the 
ministry,  it  being  his  judgment  that"^  investiture  wfth  the  office 


»  Dr.  Prim'f  Hittoiy  of  Long  lulud.  f  BmU,  la  SdwOs^t  Ufe. 


of  the  ^spel  miDistry  was  necessary  before  oue  could  preach; 
'^  preachings  being  oMce-work,  to  be  performed  not  mthoutybut  in 
oonsequedce  of,  solemn  ordination.^'  His  brethren  yielded  so  far 
as  to  ordain  in  every  instance  where  the  candidates  professed  that 
they  <5buld  not  in  conscience  reoeiye  lieense.  Such  a  course  <Km- 
flicting  with  .all  Rreehyterian  usage  and  with  the  order  of  the  synod 
in  1764,  he  opened  his  views  to  the  synod  ia  1771,  and  they,  not 
being  oonvii\ced  of  their  soundness,  could  not  repeal  the  act^  yet^ 
having  full  oonfideni)e  that  he  would  never  oonaent  to  ocdinatioa  im 
any  case  except  after  making  the  necessaery  trials,  left  him  t^ 
pursue  his  own  course.  The  year  1763  was  a  year  of  (jUsquiat 
at  Huntingdon,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  custom .  in  waA 
jnnotures,  the  sacrament  of  the  LordV  Supper  was  not  .adminiih 
tered.for  twelve  months.  Happily,  in  May,  1764,  ^^the  grei^ki^ 
part"^.  of  the  people  seemed  solemn  and  thoughtful,  not  a  few 
wounded  deeply,  and  groaning  .under  burdens  insupportable;  some 
under  shuddering  horror  and  fearful  apprehensions  of  Divine  wradh 
Go4's  glorious  work  of  grace  goes  on  here;"  and,  in  September,  ha 
said,  ^^  God  has  poured  out  his  Spirit  ii^  a  surprising  manner  upoa 
this  peopli)/' 

s  The  disquiet  was  owine  to  the  desire  of  the  people  to  settle  a 
coUea^ue^.and  Kirkpatrick,  of  Amwell,  wa^  their  choice:  they  had 
leave  firom  the  presbytery  tQ  prosecute  the  call,  October  25, 1768^ 
but  he  could  not  be  obtained.'  Prime  refused  to  haye  a  licentiate 
occupy  the  pulpit  as  a  candidate  for  settlement ;  and  on'  the  4th  ef 
June,  1764,  the  presbytery,  having  heard  both  sides,  decided  that 
when  the  coQgregation  resolved  to  admit  a  licentiate  to  preach  to 
them,  the  pastoral  relation  should  be,  ^so  factOj  dissolved.  Soon 
after,  Gporge  Gilttiour,  a  licentiate  of  the  Eastern  Association  of 
Fairfield,  who  had  previously  nreached  in  the  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation in  Blandford,  Massachusetts,  was  invited  in  an  irregular 
majiner,  and  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  manv  in  the  town,  and 
of  the  presbytery.  In  December,  1765',  they  asked  feave  to  hear 
John  Close,  a  licentiate  of  Dutchess  Presbytery;  he  was  soon  called, 
but  was  not  ordained  till  October  30,  17to,  and  tus  short  stay  waa 
full  of  troujble.  Manv  felt  that  the  "pastoral  relation  bad  b^a 
rudelv  font,  so  that,  although  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons  op?* 
posed  Qlose's  removal,  he  resigned,  and  was  dismissed  April  4, 177SL 
They  then  called  Matthias  Burnet,  also  a  licentiate ;  Wt  he  declined; 
and,  in  March,  1775,  they  sought  for  Ebeneser  Bradford,  also  not 
ordained ;  but,  after  much  hesitation,  he  also  refused.  In  the  .war, 
Huntingdon  was  held  by  the  British,  and  much  wanton  and  maligr 
nant  injury  was  done  to  the  dwelling,  library,  and  other  property 
of  the  aged,  patriotic  minister.     He  died  in  the  fall  of  17 1 9. 

*  Prime :  tb  BnelTs  aoeoiint  of  the  nfinl  of  1704. 
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JOHN  MALTBY 

-  WiCS  the  son*  of  Captain  William  Maltby,  of  New  Haven.'  His 
mothef  was  a^sister  of  James  Davenport,  ftnd  a  desoendapt  of  the 
Bev.  Abraham  Pierson,  first  minister  of  Newark.  Being  early  left 
«  wi<h)W,  she  married  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  of  Lebanon 
Crank;  Gonnectient,  the  foander  of  Dartmouth  College.  Sbe  was 
ft  woman  of  ereat  w8rth,  Hnd  died  while  her  flon  was  in  eollege. 
He  gradnated  at  Yale  in  1747,  and  was  a  tntor  in  Nassau .  Hall 
ftrom  1749  to  '62.  Probably  he  studied  divinity  with  Burr.  Ap- 
plication being  made'  by  the  people  of  Bemrada  to  Pemberton,t  he 
applied  to  Bellamy  and  Wheelock  to  point  out'  a  suitable  person. 
Blaltby  was  ordained  by  New  York  P)*esbytery,  in  1758  or  '54,  and 
iras  for  «  number  of  years  the  much-loved  pastor  of  the  church  on 
that  island.  Thd  Rev.  Mr.  Fowle  gathered  «  flock  there  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  succeeded  by  Josiab  Smith,  subse- 
quently minister  of  Cairfaoy  and  Charleston.  Mal^by  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  James  Muir,  afterwards  of  Alexandria,'  Virginia; 
after  whom  they  had  Enoch  Mattson.  In  1770,  Maltby  was  dis^ 
missed  to  South  Carolina  Presbytery,  ajid  is  said  to  have  li^boured 
in  Charl^ton;  but,*  his  health  failing,  be  removed  to  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  and  died  there  in  1771. 


HENRY  PATILtiO, 

A  WATivt  of  Scotland^ J  was-  in  a  counting-house,  in  Virginia, 
and,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Thomson,  was  on  his  way 
to  Pennsylvania,  with  a  view  to  study  fot  the  ministry,  when  he 
met  Davies  at  Roanoke.  This  was  in  1751.  He  went  with  him 
to  his  house,  and  pursued  a  course  of  instruction  undec  his  care, 
and  was-  licensed,  by  Hanover  Presbytery,  September  29,  1757, 
**  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  df  Scotland."  He  had 
cpent  some  time  in  teaching,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Anderson. 
He  ^*  desired  to  do  good,"  &nd  was  sent  to  Hico,  (Dismal  Swamp,) 
Albemarlej  Orange,  and  Cumberland.  He  Was  called*  to  the 
churches  of  Willis  Creek,  Byrd,  and  Buck  Island,  and  was  or- 

*  History  of  the  Darenport  fkmilj,  by  A.  B.  DaTenpori. 

f  Bellamy  papers. 
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d^iined  July  13,  1758.  He  wa^  dismissed  Arom  his  charge.  0<^to* 
ber,  1762,  and  spent  two  years  in  Cnm  Wland,  Harris  Credc,  and 
Deep  Creek.  He  then  remoted  to  North  Carolina,  and  was  in- 
stalled, October  ?,  1765,  at  Hawfields,  Eno,  and  Little  Riv». 
He  was  a  delegate,  in  1775,  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  In  1780, 
he  became  the  mitiister  of  Qra«sy  Creek  and  Nutbush  congrega- 
tiohs,  largely  made  up  of  converts  under  the  ministry  of  Davies. 
They  gave  him  three  hundred  acres  in  fee,  on  condition  of  his 
staying  with  them  for  life. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  Orange  Presbytery,  and 
presided  at  the  organization  of  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas. 

He  published  a  small  volum.e,'*'  containing,  among  other  things, 
his  letter,  "On  Predestination,'-'  t6  Francis  AsBiiry,  dated  Ghran- 
ville,  June  14,  1787,  and  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  admitting  to 
the  Lord'd  table  persons  holding  Arminian. sentiments:  on  Dne  tft^ 
casion,  six  or  eight  Methodist  preachers,  and  s  number  of  .their 
people,  after  due  notice,  received  the  sacrament  at  his  hands.   . 

At  the'' close' of  a  long  life,t  he  was  stripped  of  his  proper^, 
and  reduced  to  want;  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  son  in  busio^ 
ness,  for  whom  he  had  been  an  indor^r.-  He  and  his  aged  wife 
are  said  to  have  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  b)r 
their^submissioA  and  patience  under  this  trial.  •-   - 

He  died  in  DmWiddie  county,  Virginia,  in  .1801,-  aged  seventy- 
five.  *  .      - 

To  originality  of  genius 'and  superior^  powers  he  added  piety, 
public  spirit,  and  faithfuln^s  in  his  ministry.  .Like  hifr  teaohe^ 
and  model,  Samuel  Davies,  he  paid  much  attention  to  the  coloured 
people,  :and  was  successful  in  doing  much  good  ameng  'tUem. 
^^'Of  the  religious  negroes  in  my  congregation,  some  are  intrusted 
with  a  kind  of  eldership,  so  as  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  others:! 
any  thing  wrong  seldom  happens."  After  the  fievolution,  .he 
lamented  that  the  supply  of  good  books  from  abroad  ceased,  aniL 
that  he  had  none  to  give  away  to  the  servants. 

Several  instances  of  unworthy  men  from  abroad  coming  to  tha 
South,  and  occasioning  trouble^  .wi^h  disgrace  to  the  ministry,  led 
him  to  write  to  the  Synod  of  the*  Carolinas  not  to  admit  any 
foreign  ministers  to  labour  in  their  bounds,  counting  it  better  to 
have  laymen  discharge  the  sacred  function,  or  even  leave  the 
churches  entirely  tacant.  He  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  revival  under 
John  Bb  Smith,  in  Virginia,  ahd  welcomed  ,the  young  men  who, 
under  his  influence,  entered  the  ministry. 

Patillo  had  ^^  often  thought  that  the  popular  Congr^ational 

form,  joined  to  the  Presbyterian   judicatures  as   a   last   resort, 

1  — — 

*  In  the  possession  of  Rey.  A.  B.  Cross, 
f  ConnectTcat  ETangelical  Magazine. 
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woBld  form  the  mwt  perfect  model  of  church  goTemmenlr  that 
t}ie  8tate  of  things  on  earth  admits  of."  The  errors  which  after- 
irard^  carried  away  Sarton  W.  Stone  and  the  New  Lights  in  one 
4irection,  and  Thomas  B.  Creaghead  in  another,  received  counte- 
x^ancQ,  in  some  measure,  from  Patillo.  He  was  i^clii^ed  to  assume 
the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soiil  of  Christ,  and  the  peccabUitj 
Qf  his  hupiaii  nature.  *  > 


WILLIAM  RICHARDSON 

Was  bom  in:  Egremont,  near  White  Haven,  in  England,  and, 
coming  to  America,  became  a  resident  in  the  family  of  Samuel 
Dayies,  and  studied  with  him.  Bayies  speaks^  of  him  to  his  cor- 
respondents in  Scotland  as  though  he  were  known  to  them:  he 
was  then  under  his  roof,  •  and  would  assist  him  in  distributing 
among  the  negroes  the  books  sent  out  by  the  Qla^w  Society. 
B[6  wa«  taken  on  trials,  by  Hanover  Presbytery,  «lune  9^  1757, 
and  was  licensed  in  the  next  January,  and  was  ordained,  Jul^^  IS, 
1758,  in  Cumberland  county,  as  a.missionarjff  ^  ^®  Cberol^ee 
towns  in  North  Carolina.  Davies  preached,  on  the  occasion,  on 
thQ  love  of  souls  a  necessary  qualifidltioti  for  the  sacred  office. 
Todd  ffave  the  charge,  the  Indians  taking  up  arms,  the  mission 
waa  abandoned  on  the  breaking  ^out  of  the  French  War.  In 
1761,  he  connected  himself  with  the  South  Carolina  Presbytery ; 
and,  in  1768,  he  was  the  minister  in  the . Wazhaw  settlement. 
Having  no  children,  he  adopted  his  nephew,  William  R.  Davie,|  a 
distinguished  off  oer  of  the  Revolution,  Governor  of  South  .Caro*^ 
Una,  and  minister  to  France  in  1799.  Governor  Davie  died  in 
1820,  aged  sixty-three. 

*  amies.        t  Brown's  Bi^rj  of  Missions.        %  Natlontl  Portrait  QaUery. 
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Name.  Ooimtiy.  Bate  of  Birth.    Ordination.        SeathI  FMl 

FnmcU  Makemie Ipeland .' 1680 1708....:....WT 

Samuel  Darls « IreUknd?...^.^ r...' ..1705 ^1725 ,Sl<y 

John  Wibon J. 1702.....'.;..1712..r. jUl 

Jedediah  .Andirews MamachusettB 1074 1808 ^,A7it ....81t 

Nafhansel  T«ylor '....Seottand .1600. 1710 tli 

Otorge  McNiA.... Irrtand...... :....1706.. 1770. Sit 

John  Hampton.  .<%.. Scotland  T ^ 1706.... 1720?.. 

John  Boji.:.. "....SooUaiid % ^...rl706 

Joseph  8mith.» MasBachnsetta ;.....-.. 1708 1786.^.. .....828 

JohpHwry-* Iwhind.  ^ :..-. 1710 ...1717.... 829 

James  Anderson #...... Soothmd...^ 1678...... ...1700 1786 820 

Haihansd  Wade' Masoichtusetts. 1708 889 

^os^h  Morgan Conneetiout 1674'... v. J..  1700 .'.* 83^^ 

Ratlins  Tan  Yleok .'.....HoHand :..«.17Kr.....; .^...1188 

George  Gillespie. t Scotland :..1688 1718 1760.'......;.889 

John  Mackey ^ ,fMl 

Thomas  Bratton 1712 171«  842 

Robert  Lawson Scotland 1718 1718 842 

Daniel  McGill ...;.. .x..8co1iami 1718 1724 848 

Howell  Powell Wales 1714 1717 846^ 

Malachi  Jones ^ Wmles...... 1714. 1729 840 

Robert  Wotherspoon. .; Scotland 17^4..} 1718 847 

DaTid  Erans Wales ;..» 1714.. 1748 847 

John  Bradner Scotiand 1716 1788 ^...861 

HnghConn Ireland 16e6.......;.1716 1762 861 

Robert  Onr .....Ireland? .-.1716 v^^ 

Samoel  Pnmiy Massaehnsetts 1687 i..l7t6 1744 ;.868 

John  Thomson Ireland.., .*;...  1717 ..» -866 

John  Pierson New  England 1689 1717 1770 667 

Jonathan  Dickinson Massachusetts 1688 17i7 1747 868 

Saninel  Gelston IreUmd 1692 1717.........1782 861 

George  Phillips. ;.... Massaehnsetts 1644 1702 1789 868 

Hinry  Hook Ireland 1718. 1741.... 

Joseph  Lamb Conneetiont? 1717 1749...'. 

William  Tennent..^ Ireland...- 1678. 1718 1746 i64r 
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Name.  Oonniry.  Bftte  of  Birth.    OrdSnatkm.         Death.  paoi 

Samuel  Young Ireland 1718 1721 8ti7 

Robert  Crdfes Ireland 1689 1719 1766.... 867 

John  Clement. .% Great  Britain - 1710 : 871 

William  Steward  .! ^OreatBiiUin*........ * irtO.....^...  1784......... 871 

Joseph  Webh. Connecticut 1720 1741 872 

John  Qrme , England ^..... ...1720 .1768.../ 872 

Moses  Dickinson MassachuhCtts 1095 172!{ ....1778 373 

Thomaa  Branat...^ Wales \ .^.....1728.^, 1?48 874 

Alexander  Hatcheson... ...  Ireland  t ..1728 1766 l87S 

Robert  Laing. ^Sootland! .'...1722 .n.877 

John  Waltgs Conneaticiit ; 1721 1768? 877 

WUliamMcMiUan .....; ,^1724 879 

Thomas  Creaghead  .........Ireland 1724 1789..-. 881 

Joseph  Houston .-...'....Ireland J695 1724 174J 883 

Adam  Boyd... ,...,... 1G92...:.,...1724 1768.«..%...884 

Noyes  ParriB,.... ..Massaehuaetta 1692 1724 ^ 886 

NathanaaLUubbell.... ...... Massachusetts......'. 1727... 1745 886 

Gilbert  Tennent .v.... Ireland. 1708 »»1726 .^.1754 887 

Archibald  MoCook .....Ireland! 4727 1727... 897 

Sbenezer  Penkberton MassachuseUs 1704... 1727 1^79.^ 897 

Daniel  Elmer Connecticut 1690.J 1728 v- n56....^...40S 

Hugh  StcTenson ...Ireland ^ ^^^,,»^,»»1729 1744».a««—404 

John  Wilson Ireland .......».1Q67 »1729 ....1788......... 405 

Sbenezer  Gould...... New  England. ,1727 1778.^...... 406 

Sleaier  Walea..... Massachusetts......  1667 lt80 ,..1749.^ 406 

Richard  Treat... Connecticut 1708 ^1781 ;^1778....^....407 

Robert  C^thcart. Ireland.. .1730.. 1764.....V..409 

William  Orr Ireland 1730.! 1766 .410 

WiUiamBertMun Ireland 1674....^...  1782 ^1746 !411 

Jikhn  Cross , Scotland 1732.. ....418 

Ba^jamin  Campbell Ireland , 1788.'. 1786^.......414 

John  Nutoian New  Jersey 1708 1730 1751. .#. 416 

Samuel  Hemphill Ireland .^.^. 1784 416 

Andrew  Arohbold !...!.„..1735 ...420 

John  Tennent „ Ireland 1707 1730 1732 421 

William  Tennent ^.Ireland.... 1706 1733 1777 422 

Samuel  Blair.- ......!.. Ireland 1712 1734 1751 426 

James  Martin Ireland 1734 1743 481 

Robert  Jamison Iceland 1734 1744... 431 

Isaac  Chalkcr ^Connecticut 1784 1765... 432 

Simon  Horton Massachusetts 1711 1784 ..482 

Hugh  Carlisle. IreUmd? 1735 .488 

Alexander  Craighead Pennsylmnia? 1735 1766 484 

John  Paul....* Ireland 1 1736 ^...1739 438 

Patrick  Glatcow.. ^ 1736...'. 17.68. ........ 438 

Samuel  Black Ireland.. 4786 1770* 438 

Francis  Aliaon Ireland 1705.....,...1737 1779 .,440 

BayidCoweU ......Massachusetts 1704 1736 1760 448 

Charles  Tenaeat. m...  Ireland 17 11. ...... ..1737 1771 446 
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Via*.  Oauirj.         'Data  of Mrth.    OrdlniUon.         Diath.  rum 

A»ron  Bon. .' , ConnMUcat 1T16 1787 1767 M7 

Walter  Wiluot Long  Iiluid 1709..". 1788 I7M 45S 

Darid  Alemntlei-     Ireluid ;..1738 468 

John  EIJot.  Scotland :.'..'.....1788.... I7B2... 4M 

fiftiid  Sancku; Iralitod 1780 457 

fiilu  Lennard :....'MliHftctinai«U...  1788 17^ 468 

Sums!  Carin -Irduiii 1701: 178B ....1760.:.....'..46» 

Vrueb  HcBnrr. Irdmnd 1789 1767 480 

Suhoel  Tbonuon. 1T89 1787 Ail 

JobnCnJg        .-..1 Ireland  1711 1740 ;.,]77*....!,...4fl2 

Ittrifth  Horton MiguchnseUi 1716: 1740 1777 48$ 

Jotn  Ootid         ...i...i     MiBuchnselta  ■ 1741 1787 4Sfl 

Samnol  Enns    •—. PmnnjrlvtnlaT 1742 ,4Sr 

AlMftnder  McDowell,..  .JreUnd ;.a:,.„1J41 1782 -40% 

HaqittoD  Beil,         j.  1742 409 

John  Howlmd  Wklu 1788 1747....:..;.4fl9 

Vllltam  RobinBon.,         „,i ;.,../;....'.!T41 1748 474 

CkariM  Benlty.  Ireland.'....:..- 1712-16.. .,1748...: 1772 ....478 

John  IIiDdman.  -1742        :...:481 

BmoOiy  Johaea.  .Long  hUiw).„ 1717  17« 1794... ...... 48* 

Tlmolhy  Griffith  ...     FenBBjlwni* k 1748 1764 :48f 

John  Steal....'....  .Traliud 1744 1779..'.'. 484 

Jnmes  Scnngal    ..  ..Scotltnd!  1748 .:.17«...'. 486' 

CharlBS  McKnight  .....:...1742 17^8 ;...486 

John  Bl»ir      .1  IrelHid 1720 1742 -..1771 4M 

flunnd  Pinltj  ....Irelmd 1716 1742 1786...-. 488 

Xliib^rrtm. UMMohnsetta _ 1748 1764.. 491 

Htberi  StDtgeon Soctland...: 1782T 49} 

Junes  McCrea ^...beUnd .,.1741 na9...;.'....498 

DaTid  Youngs. ..Longlslind 1719  ....;...1742 1782...-. 494 

DaTidThoni, _...-        Delnwiire ' 1746 1760 495 

John  Wck .Mnryland .....* 1746 1747 496 

John  Hamilton.  "   - 1746 1766 498 

Hsctoi  AHsiin ". k..1746_ 498 

Darid  Bniwn. Sootlaod 1748 A 497 

JohnCimpbeH .■.fleotUnd 1718 1747 1768 497 

John  Roan Ireland 174fi 1776 498 

DaTid  Bostwick. ,....^.Conn«etlcnt 1731 1746 1768 f«M 

Thomas  Arthnr.  1728 1746 I760.....'....6M 

Andrew  HnnUT.  1746 ....1768; 606 

David  Brftinerd.  .Connfcdpnt.; 1718 1744 1747 _60« 

William  DoBQ.  1719 174« .1748 628 

Jivcobflreen Mustebasettk 1722...'.."....  1746........ .1790 697 

SaOiKniol  Tnekcr MufftchmMttt 1747 ^.1747 639 

DftTid  Brown: ,.  fieotlsnd 1748 6M 

Junes  Cumpbell...  .Bcotlsnrf 1742 680 

JaDies  DaTsnimrt  Conneclipnt 1718 1788 1787 6*1 

Daniel  Uwrenoe Long  Island 1718 1747 ...1766 648 

SunncI  Saek«H.: „....LtniK  Iilud 1741 1784^ CM 
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NaiM.  OooDtix.  Sato  of  Birtli.    Ordliutloii.         DmUi.  pa«i 

Timothy  Sjmmes^ Massachufetts 1716^.... ....1744 1756 648 

8«nue1  Dmos Delaware^ 1728.. !.1747 1761 ..549 

John  Brainerd Connectioat 1748 1781 568 

Job  Prudden ...Coim^aticut 1716 1747........ ..1774 ,.569 

Thomas  Lewis New  England .........1747 1778 ^572 

AndreW  Sterling 1747 1766... 678 

Andrew  Bay....... Ireland.^ ,...1747 lZ77t 578 

John  Grant .'. 1716 1746 1758 ...... .,.676 

Jolif  Rodgen Ma8aiacha8etts......l727 1749 1811....»...576 

AATon  Richards 1719 ..1749 1798 588 

Cal^b  Smith ......Long  Island 1728 ..1748 ..1762 582 

Toothy  AllMi ...-17i6 .^748 1806..^ 588 

brael  Reid. „ '. 1750 1798 ^685 

Daniel  Thane .Scotland ^.......1750 1784? .'.586 

Enos  Ayres «. ...« 1750 1765 ..587 

Elihu  Speneer Connectioat 1721 1750 1784........: 687 

9yly^as  White /Massachosetts .1704 1747.... 1756 591 

8emael  BndL Connecticnt... 1716.; 1746.... 1798 592 

John  Moffat...,.; Scotland ;....1751 I788 599 

JoeephT^te ^ 1748 17T4^ 600 

tanson  Smith. Ireland.....^ ..> 1752? 601 

Itobert  McMordie v '.....*...  1764 1796 602 

Chaoncey  Qraham ^...Connectioat ^ 1750 1784 602 

j^noael  Kennedy Scotland. ^i 1761 1787.. .604 

Beiyamin  Ghesnat..........¥:ngland. 1751 il775 604 

Johnes  Broiqi .^.Connecticnt 1748 1788 .605 

]f aphthaU  Dagget Massachusetts 1727.... 1751 1780 606 

Jonathan  Elmer.. N^w  England «....^...1750 1807 608 

John  Todd.../ .......1761 1798 608 

Conrad  Worts Germany 1762 610 

James  Finley Ireland. .'.....1726 ...i762'.........1796...-*....610 

Eyander  Morrison ...Scotland 1762 i% .^..612 

Robert  Smith..... Ireland 1722 1761 ..1798 612 

Alexander  Conuning Neir  Jersey 1726 1760 1768 614 

Hngh  Henry ...1761 1768 ...616 

John  Kinkead Ireland „ 1768? ,....;....,616 

Alexander  MlUer. Ireland .1767 618 

John  MiUer Massachusetts 1722 1749 1791 619 

William  MoKennan, Delaware , 1766 ..620 

Kattbew  Wilson Pennsylvania. 1781 1765 1790., 620 

JoeephPark , ,........, 1752 621 

Samuel  Harker....v \ 1762 622 

John  Wright Scotland ^ 1768 - ^...624 

The  Church  in  New  York .*.. ..,628 

Robert  Henry Scotland '. 1762 1767 660 

John  Smith England 1702 1768 1771 652 

Bieazer  Whittlesey Connectioat. , , 1752 663 

Nehemiah  Greenman  ......Connectioat , 1760 1779.. 651 

J9hQ  Browa.. ....Ireland.... 1728...  .^..1758 1Q08 ........ 656 
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Ntnt.  Country.  Bste  of  Blrih.     Ordhiatioo.'     Death.  TAm 

BliphaletBaU » 1764 1797 667 

Hugh  Knox Ireland..., 1766*%.. 1790 668 

Henry  Martin 1764 1764 — 662 

John  Hoge Scotland 1766 662 

Nathanael  Wbitaker Long  Island 1722 1762 1796 6^4 

Bex^amin'&it  w... CoBnectiQut....-...M.^..  .^.•....1766.........  1779..- 667 

Benjamin  Tkllmadge Connectieai. ... ...  ...1726 :  ...17A4« 1786.... :.».  667 

Abner  Reeye Connecticut 1710.........1766 ...1796 668 

Moses  Tnttle ^ Oonnevtieiit. nU 1747 1771  .........669 

John  Harris .*. 1766 669 

William  Ramsey PenasjlTania. 1782..» 1766 1771u 670 

uiigB  McAdep ..<<> «.»<«.. .tf. ireMMylvapifti •......»  ••.••.••««*««««.M.«.a^««A..«4. l7oi*»«*«aa..Of  s, 

Oeorge  Duffield .PeansylTuis. 1782^ ,1X66 m.....m  1790 072 

AbfraJubm  Hettletas Ncnr  ToriL. .1782^.-^...^  ....^..1798 878 
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RESOLUTIONS 
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SYNODS  AND  PRESBYTERIES. 


The  well-known,  ability  of  the  author  prompted  the  adoption,  by 
Beveral  of  t^e  sjnods;  and  many  of  the  presbyterieS;  of  resolutions 
encouraging  the  extensive  circulation  of  this  Histoiy^  and  we  publish  .all 
we  have  received  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

Th&  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  by  the 

STNOD  OF  NBW  JBRSBT. 

WhereoM,  It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Webster  left,  ^t  the  tima 
of  his  death,  a  maauBcript  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  la  America, — a 
work  ftill  of  antiquarian  research  and  fatts  of  great  yalue  to  all  Presbyterians,— 
and  that  the  intrinsic  value  oi  the  work,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  family 
of  the  author  are  intereated  in  its  sale,  readers  its  txtensiTe  circulation  desirable : 
Therefore — 

Retolved,  That  this  synod  cordially  and  earnestly  recommend  this  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (about  to  be  published)  to  the  ministers  and  churches 
under  our  eare,  and  likewise  express  the  hope  that  suitable  effort  will  be  used  to 
secure  the  sale  of  as  large  a  number  of  copies  as  possible  within  the  bounds  of  the 
synod. 

Reiolved,  That  we  would  respeetftUly  suggest  to  oar  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication the  propriety  of  placing  the  work  in  hands  of  their  colporteurs,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  general  circulation  among^all  our  churches, 

E.  K.  RoDoiaSy 

StaUd  Clerk. 

The  following  was  also  adopted  unanimously  by  the 

8TN0D  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
WTteretUf  The  late   Rev.  Richard  Webster  left  for  publication  a  manuscript 

History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,— a  work  of  deep  research  and 
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of  grtki  Talae  to  til  PresbyterianB,— «nd  the  familj  of  the  author  are  interested 
in  its  sale,  its  extensiye  circulation  is  desirable :    Therefore, 

Ruolvedf  That  this  synod  cordially  recommend  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  ministers  and  churches  under  our  eare,  and  earnestly  request  that 
OTory  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  sale  of  as  large  a  number  of  copies  as 
possible. 

Retolvedf  That  we  would  suggest  to  our  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  the 
propriety  of  placing  the  work  in  the  hands  of  their  colporteurs,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  more  general  circulation  among  all  the  members  of  our  church. 

8.    M*   AlTDBXWS, 

Staud  CWk, 
A]bo,  the  following  presbyteries : — 

PRESBYTERY  OP  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Riiolvedt  That  this  presbytery  cordially  approTe  of  the  publication  of  the 
History  of  the  "Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  late  Rot.  Richard  Webster,  belieTing 
that  the  well-known  industry  and  habits  of  patient  inyestigstion  which  he  for  so 
many  years  gare  to  the  whole  subject  of  the''  antiquities  of  4he  Presbyterian 
churches  in  this  country  will  make  it  all  that  might  be  expected. 

Ruolvedf  That  the  ^ork  be  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  all  the  churehei 

nnder  our  eare. 

A.  D.  WhitBv 

Stated  Clerk, 

PRESBYTERY   OP  PORT  WAYNE. 

Sesolvedf   That  we  heartily  commend  the  work  to  the  ehurches   under  our 

eare,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  as  worthy  of  their  confidence,  entitled  to  their 

patronage,  and  adapted  to  their  profit 

Wilson  M.  Doitai^dson, 

Stated  Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY  OP  DONEGAL. 

Reeblvedf  That  the  presbytery  haye  learned  with  great  pleasure  of  the  pro- 
posed pubGcation  of  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  late  Ber. 
Richard  Webster ;  and,  in  view  of  the  intrinsic  yalue  of  such  a  work^  especially 
from  so  competent  a  source,  as  well  as  the  relation  which  the  enterprise  bears  to 
the  family  of  the  lamented  deceased,  would  cordially  recommend  the  forthcoming 
folume  to  the  patronage  of  the  members  of  our  sereral  congregations. 

John  Farquhar, 

Siaiet^CUrlh 
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PRBSBTtBBT  OF  LONG  ISLAND. 

* 

Ritolved,  That  we  heaitilj  commend  to  the  churches  under  our  eare,'  uid'  to^ 
the  coinmunitj  at  large,  the  forthcoming  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America,  by  the  late  Rey.  Richard  Webster,  and  that  we  esteem  it  our  priTilegt 
to  give  it  the  widest  eiroulatien  possible  iHthin  our  bounds. 

T.  MoCaxjlbt, 

SuUedOUtk..     ' 

PRBSBTT^RT  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Ruolvtd^  That,  inasmuch  as  the  work  promises  to  be  a  standard  Tolume  of 
great  yalue  to  the  Presbyterian  churches,  and  as  the  family  of  the  self-denying 
and  laborious  author  haye  an  interest  in  i^s  sale,  we  recommend  that  the  memberf 
of  this  presbytery  make  special  efforta  in  procuring  subscribers  for  it. 

T.  L.  McBrtdb, 

SlatedClerk.     ' 

-  •     J 

PRESBTTBRT   OF  BEDFORD. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  presbytery  be  requested  to  act  as  agents  in 
their  respectiye  charges,  to  procure  subscriptions  for  the  new  work  about  to  bo 
published,  entitled  **  The  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,*'  by  the  late  Btr. 
Richard  Webster. 

WlLUAX   pATTIBSOir, 

StaUd  Clerk'  *■ 

PRESBYTERY   OF  CARLISLE. 

Eetolvedy   That  t»reebytery  recommend  to  the  pastors  and  sessions  under  lit 

care,*  to  promote,  aa  far  as  possible,  the  circulation  of  the  History  of  the  Presr 

byterian  Church,  by  the  late  Rot.  Richard  Webeter.  ) 

Jamis  F.  KsNifsnT, 

Stated  Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

The  Stated  Clerk  read  a  circular,  in  regard  te  the  publication  of  a  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  late  Rey.  Richard  Webster:  whereuponjt  was 

Retolvedf  That  this  presbytery  do  hereby  earnestly  recommend  this  fortheonring 
work  to  the  patronage  of  the  congregations  under  its  cairet. 

RoBXBT  P.  Dubois, 

Stated  Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY  OF  GRBBNBBIER. 

Presbytery,  baring  learned  thai  Joseph  Mi  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  eq>eett  to 
pvblish  a  work  <m  the  Histoid  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  eountiy,  4f 
hereby  eaiproM  thtfar  grmtifieatton  •*  the  f  roepeot  of  the  puMicatioii  of  the  w«rk 
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prepared  hj  the  late  Rer.  Bidiard  Webster, .  and  reeommtiid  it  to  the  minuters 

and  ohnrohea  under  our  care. 

S.  H.  Bftowir, 

Stated  Clerh 

PRBSB¥TEBY  07  NORTHUMBB&LAKD. 

Eesolvedf  That  presbjtery  would  eameitly  oommend.the  HiBtory  of  the  Pres- 
bTterian  Chureh,  by  the  Ber.  Bichard  Webster,  deceased,  to  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  the  officers  and  members  of  our  churches ;  and  the  ministers  of  pres- 
bytery are  requested  to  pubHsii  this  resolution  from  their  polpits. 

IsAAi}  Gbbbe, 

StaUd  Clerk, 

PBESBYTBBT  OF  MAUBT.' 

Eetolvedf  That  we  cordially  and  earnestly  recommend  the, History  of  the  Prce- 
byterian  Church  in  America,  by  the  Bey.  Bichard  Webster,  to  the  members  of  all 

> 

onr  churches,  and  to  all  others. 

J.  Btbpbmsov  Fbiebson, 

Stated  Clerk, 

^BiSBYTEBY  OF  BABtl^If. 

The  Stated  Clerk  Uid  before  presbytery  a  communication  from  Mr.  Joseph  BL 
Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  relation  to  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by 
the  Mte  Bey.  Bichard  Webster,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  which  he  is  about  to  publish  for 
the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  author :  whereupon  it  was 

Eeeolvedf  That  this  presbytery  highly  approre  of  this  enterprise,  and  cordially 
recommend  it  \o  the  patronage  of  our  churches,  and,  tVirthennore,  request  our 
pastors  and  ruling  elders  to  use  their  endefkTotnv  to  obtain  subBoribers  to  the 
work  in  their  respectire  congregations. 

A  true  extract :  P  0.  STrDDiroRD, 

Stated  Clerk, 

PBESBYTEBY  OF  CHEBOKEE. 

Resolved,  That  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  late  Ber.  Bichard 
Webster^ — ^now  in  course  of  publication  by  Joseph  M.  Wilson, — ^be  cordially  recom- 
mended to  all  the  churches  and  members  under  our  care. 

JoHH  F.  Lavkkau, 

Stated  Clerk, 

PREBBYTEBY  OF  EBIB.     . 

A  letter  hating  been  read— from  J.  M.  Wilson,  pnbliriMT— relatiTe  to  the 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureh,  by  Bey.  Bichard  Webster,  deceased,  it  wm 
'  Jiesol9edf   That  tfala  presbytety  d»  f ordiaHj  iMMUMMi  Oiid  hiMoiy  to  tka 
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fnYonrable  notice  of  ministers  and  members  of  chnrches  throughout  our  l>oiuids, 
as  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  on  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  all 
lovers  of  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the  Presbyterian  church ;  and  also  to  their 
acceptance,  in  view  of  the  beneTolent  objects  designed  by  its  publication,  tfirell 
M  of  its  intrinsio  excellencj.  -  ^ 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Presbytery  of  Brie,  January  7,  1667. 

S.  J.  M.  Eatov, 

'  Stated  iOkfhi.  > 

« 

PRESBYTERY  OF  CENTRAL  MISSI8SIPPL 

Resolved,  That  this  presbytery  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  publication  of  the 
above-named  History,  and  would  earnestly  recommend  to  our  ministers,  elders, 
and  members  to  subscribe  fbr  the  same,  and  send  thsir  nantes  a«d  subsoriptiMll  to 
Mr.  J  M.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  the  pa|>U«her.  .  : 

JaMJIII    S.    BiOHTOOlUBET,  l 

PRESBYTERY  OF  MISSISSIPPL 

Retolvedy  That  this  presbytery  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  circulation  of  this 
work,  and  earnestly  recommend  it  ta  all  tl^e  members  of  the  church  within  their 
bounds ;  and,  further,  e^^press  the  hope  that  each  member  of  the  presbyteryg  ^iid 
'Hhe  elders  of  our  churches,  will  exert  themselves  to  obiain  subscriptions,  tt^ 
forward  the  san^  to  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  27  Sov^h  Tenth'  Street,  below  Chestwiti 
Philadelphia.' 

B.    PBtCB, 

Stated  Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY   OP  PALMYRA. 

Whereat,  We  have  learned  that  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  is  aboa$  to 
publish  a  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard  WekMitiQr: 
Therefore— 

Resolved^  That  we  recommend  to  all  our  ministers  and  elders  to  procure  tho 
work,  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  fkmilies  of  our  churches  so  far  as  practicable. 

A.   P.-FOBMAN, 

StaUd  Clerhf 

PRESBYTERY   OF  LOUISIANA. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Presbytery  be  requested  to  present  the 

claims  of  Webster's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  tlie  churches  under 

their  care,  secure  subscribers  for  it,  and  forward  iko  same  to  Joseph  M,  Wilson^ 

publisher,  Philadelphia. 

JouM  A.  Smtlii, 

Stated  Clerk, 
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PRBSBYTERT  OF   STBUBENYILLB. 

:  MetQlvtd^  Thti  the  History  of  the  PresbyteriAn  Glraroh,  by  the  late  Rer.  Richard 
Webster, — ^now  in  the  coarse  of  publication  by  Joseph  M.  Wtlaon,  of  Phila- 
delphia,— ^will,  no  doubt,  be  both  instruotiTe  and  interesting,  it  be  recommended 
to  as  many  of  the  members  as  may  find  it  conyenient  to  subscribe  for  the  same, 
etpjMiaUy  as  it  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Webster. 

JoHH  B.  Aonw, 

8UiUd  CUrk. 

PBBSBYTEBY  Of  TUSCALOOSA. 

«  Mtfohedf  That  Presbytery  earnestly  recommend  ito  the  pastors  and  members  of 
the  churches  under  our  care  the  History  of  the  Pteebyteiian  Church,  by  Rev. 
Biohard  Webster,  now  in  conrse  of  publication,  as,  firom  the  well-known  reputa- 
tioa  of  the  author,  it  will  be  a  Tolume  of  great  interest  and  yalue. 

C.  A.  Stillmak, 

Stated  Clerk. 

PBBSBYTBBY  OF  HnNTING]>ON. 

'  'Retolved,  Thkt  pastors  be  requested  to  interM  themseWes  in  the  drculatioin  of 
Webster's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

BOBBBT  HAmflLL, 

StaUd  Clerk. 

PRBSBYTBRY  OP  CONCORD. 

Whereas,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  is  about  to  publish  a  History 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  prepared  by  the  late  Rot.  Richard  Webster;  therefore, 

Seeolved,  That  this  presbytery  would  cordially  recommend  to  all  our  ministers 

kad  members  of  our  churches  to  supply  themselves  with  the  work. 

B.  H.  Laftcrtt, 

Stated  Clerk. 

BBCOND  PRBSBYTBRY  OF  PHILADBLPHIA. 

Bxtract  fh>m  the  Minutes  of  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  at  Brides- 
burg,  October  8,  1856:— 

'*  Presbytery  earnestly  recommended  to  all  its  members,  ministers,  and  elders,  to 
take  such  action  in  their  respective  congregations  as,  in  their  Judgment,  will  best 
secure  a  wide  circulation  of  the  Church  History  prepared  by  the  late  Ber.  R.  Weh- 
iter,  and  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia. 

A  true  extract  Jacob  Bblvillx, 

Stated  Clerk. 


»f 


PRESBYTERIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Exeouhye  Committei  or  the 
RiAN  Historical  SooibtT;  keld  on  August  5t1i;  1856;  the  undersigDed 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  planto  and 
objects  of  the  Society;  and  to  append  it  to  the  Bfey.  Richard  Webst^H 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  conformity  with  this  resoludoni 
the  following  statement  is  respectfully  presented  to  thia  public : — 

The  Presbtterian  Historical  Society  was  organized  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  joity  of  Charleston;  l^uth  Carolina;  in  May, 
1852.  At  the  anniyersary  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo  in  May,  1854,  some  amendments  were  made  in  the  Constitutioni 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  branches  of  the  PM- 

« 

byterian  church.  These  amendments  were  more  definitely  incorporated 
into  the  Constitution  at  the  anniversary  meeting  held  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia;  in  May,  1856.  The  Revised  Constitution  will  be  found 
annexed  to  this  statement. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Sodety  aims  at  accomplishing  Che  follow- 
ing objects  :— 

I.  To  collect  the  mate^nah — ^manuscript;  published,  or  traditionary^ 
wbich  serv^  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

IT.  To  jpraerve  the$e  materiah  safe  from  danger;  and  accessiUe  to 
all;  at  a  location  convenient  for  general  reference. 

III.  To  j^omote  the  krunoledge  of  the  history  thus  collected  and  pra- 
■enred.    This  will  be  done,  in  part,  by  the  oiroulation  of  an  Annual 
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Beport  and  Address ;  by  public  meetiDgs,  held  from  time  t«.  time  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  C)iurcb,  at  wbicb  papers  on  historical  subjects  may  be 
read  and  discussed ;  and  by  the  publication  of  such  of  the  writings  of  the 
Presbyterian  fathers,  and  of  other  historical  memorials,  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

The  MODE  in  which  co-operation  can  be  efficiently  and  successfully 
exerted  may  be  in  the  following,  among  other  fomiw  which  may  suggest 
themselves  to  your  independent  reflections  : — 

1.  By  every  preiA)ytery,  in  all  the  churches  represented  in  the  So- 
oietyi  taking  .measures  to  induce  each  minister  to  write,  without  delay, 
the  history  of  the  church  or  churches  which  he  serves, — the  whole  col- 
lection to  be  arranged  ja  historical  order,  and  prefaced  by  a  general 
histoiy^  of  the  presbytery,  by  some  person  or  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose;  the  latter  committee  also  to  secure  the  history  of  vacant 
churches.  ^ 

The  following  points  in  the  history  of  the  churches  are  of  special  im- 
portance,— vis. :  the  circumstances  of  their  organization;  the  names  of  all 
their  ministers  %nd  elders;  number  of  communicants  at  different  periods; 
revivals;  donations  to  benevolent  objects ;  candidates  for  the  ministry; 
foreign  missionaries;  schools  for  education  of  children,  &c., — in  short,  all 
the  details  of  the  religious  or  secular  history  likely  to  be  interesting. 

2.  The  presbytery  may  do  a  very  important  historical  service  by  ob- 
taining a  biographical  sketch  of  every  minbter  in  their  body  who  departs 
this  life;  and  also  of  elders,  or  prominent  laymen,  as  may  seem  desirable. 
A  biographical  sketch  of  our  deceased  ministers,  in  particular,  is  absdutely 
necoasary  in  elucidating  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  following  points 
are  of  special  biographical  interest : — Age  and  place  of  birth ;  whether 
of  pious  parents ;  at  what  college  and  seminary  educated ;  circumstances 
of  conversion ;  when  licensed  and  ordained ;  his  various  fields  of  labour ; 
incidents  and  characteristics  of  his  ministry  or  public  life ;  name  of  wife 
and  of  children ;  publications ;  oircumstanoes  and  date  of  death,  &c. 

8.  In  the  third  place,  the  presbytery  is  requested  to  eo-operate  in 
obtaining,  for  prvsent  use,  a  complete  list  of  all  the  ministers  of  the 
pM^bytcrian  Chuivh,  from  the  beginning,  with  the  dates  of  their  ortftna* 
ItoN,  and  their  names  •rnV/m  ont  in  JhU^  with  the  name  of  the  orJainim-j 
j^rrtt^jr'^'iy.  This  can  be  done: — 1st.  By  each  minister  giving  his  own 
Mne^  with  date  of  ordination  and  the  orduning  presbytoj,  lo  une 
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<me  who  will  transmit  the  whole  list  of  the  presbytery  to  the  Socieij. 
2d.  By  each  presbytery  authorizing  some  person,  who  may  rolunteer  to 
do  the  work,  to=  transcribe  from  the  records  of  presbytery  the  names  and 
dates  of  all  the  ordinations  from  the  organization  of  the  presbytery.  By 
these  means  immediaU  information  can  be  obtained,  on  the  points  in 
question,  which  is  an  object  of  great  interest,  aa  records  maybe  destroyed| 
deaths  may  ensue,  «nd  other  providential  hinderances  may  oiccur. 

4.  It  is  extremely  desirable  for  evety  minister  to  transmit  to  the  So- 
ciety  a  copy  of  every  published  sermon,  or  other  religious  and  literary 
production  of  his  pen ;  and  also  to  send  a  manuscript  sermon,  to  be 
deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  Society  as  a  memorial  connected  vrith 
the  current  history  of  the  Church, — which  wilt,  with  the  lapse  of  timey 
possess  increasing  interest  to  Presbyterians  generally,  as  well  as  to  thoM 
specially  concerned  in  such  collectioUs. 

5.  Each  ministeTy  dder,  and  member  of  the  congregation  may  co- 
operate by  collecting  and  transmitting  old  sermons,  pamphlets,  news- 
papers, magazines,  letters,  books,  manuscripts,  portraits^  or  any  relics  of 
the  olden  time,  which  throw  light  upon  our  annals.  A  copy  of  all  the 
new  Presbyterian  books,  pamphlets,  and  •  periodicals,  is  also  desired, — it 
being  the  purpose  of  the  Society  to  publiish  annually  an  historical  account 
of  the  current  literature  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  collect  all 
the  publications — ^past,  present,  or  future -^which  illustrate  its  lito* 
rature. 

Having  thus  fhmkly  stated  the  objects  of  -the  Institution  and  tht 
reliances  for  prosecuting  them,  the  co-operation  of  every  presbytery  tol 
of  all  the  members  of  our  congregations  is  respectfully  solicited,  in  the 
modes  and  forms  suggested,  or  in  whatever  way  may  best  suit  their  con- 
venience. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  work  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and  dill* 
gence  is  before  the  Church.  Much  historical  leaearoh,  literary  labooTi 
patient  toil,  and  miscellaneous  drudgery,  must  be  endured  for  history's 
and  the  Church's  sake.  Considerable  expense  will  also  be  involved  in 
carrying  into  execution  plans  for  oidtivatiflg  a  field  so  extensive,  and  so 
long  left  a  comparatively-neglected  waste.  The  Society  will  endeavour 
to  meet  honourably  all  necessary  and  reasonable  claims  for  remuneradon ; 
but  they  knbw  too  well  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Presbyteriaji 
obnrohes  not  to  wapfoae  that^  in  a  work  like  Uub,  mneh  serrioe  will  bt 
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•poDUneoaalj  and  gntefully  rendered.  Hbtory  presents  interesting  and 
important  topics  of  investigation ;  and  the  particular  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Chnrch|  in  its  different  branches,  has  materials  of  dootrinal, 
6CcleK9iasticaly  literary,  eyangelistic,  and  political  Talne,  which  invite  the 
free  and  full  investigations  of  her  most  devoted  and  ablest  sons. 
All  which  is  respeatfolly  submitted. 

C.  Van  Renssklaxb,  .     . 

Ckainium  of  Bxemtim  CommitU*, 
Philaoilphia,  Blaroh,  1857. 

F.S.  —  Ip  this  connection,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  append  the 
pUARTER.of  the  Pbssbtteuan  fiiSTOBiOAL  Societt,  which  has 
just  passed  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Society  will  be  found  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation. 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  PRESBTTERIAN  HISTORICAL  SOClkTT. 

Section  1. ,  Btit  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Haute  of  RepreBentativet 
of  ike  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  ii 
^  hereby  enacted  by  authority  of  the  samef  That  David  Elliott;  William  M. 
Engles,  W.  R,  De  Witt,  Albert  Barnes,  George  H.  Stuart,  J.  B.  Dales,  J. 
T.  Cooper,  James  Hoge,  Charles  Hodge,  Samuel  Hassard,  Samuel  Agnew, 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  William  Chester,  George  Howe,  William  B. 
Sprague,  Henry  A.  Boardman,  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  John  C.  Backus,  John 
Iieyburn,  William  S.  Martien,  Alfred  Nevin,  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  John 
A.  Brown,  Samuel  H.  Cox,  Peter  Force,  Edwin  F.  Hatfi^d,  G^eorge  Duf- 
lleld,'  George  Duffield,  Jr.,  Henry  B.  Smith,  Matthew  W.  Baldwin,  Henry 
J.  Williams,  B.  J.  Wallace,  J.  N.  McLeod,  John  Forsyth,  James  Wood, 
Thomas  Beveridge,  James  M.  Wilson,  T.  W.  J.  Wylie,  S.  J.  Wylie, 
Thomas  Smyth,  M.  L.  P.  Thompson,  and  J.  F.  Steames,  and  thdr  ano- 
oiates  and  successors,  shall  forever  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  erected  and 
eteated  a  body  politic  and  corporate  in  deed  and  in  law,  by  the  Dame, 
style,  and  title  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  and  by  that  name, 
style,  and  title  shall  have  an^  enjoy  perpetual  succession,  and  be  able  and 
capable  to  purchase,  receive,  take  hold,  and  dispose  of  real  and  personal 
estate,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  to  reeeive  and  make 
all  deeds,  transfers,  conveyances,  and  assurances,  oontraets,  and  9igre^ 
■Mnts  whatever,  to  have  and  use  a  common  and  corporate  seal,  and  tke 
iame  to  break,  alter^  and  renew  at  pleasorei  and  gonsnUj  to  do  and  jpef- 
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form  any  act,  matter,  and*  thing  necessary  to  promote  the  objects  and 
design  of  this  act  of  incorporation,  with  full  power  to  enact  and  repeal  all 
rules,  regulations,  and« by-laws  which  may  be  found  expedient  or  desirable: 
Provided  alwaygy  That  such  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  shall  not  be 
contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  ^e  United  States  or 
of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2.  That  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Constitution  of  this  So- 
ciety shall  be  as  follcrws : —         ^ 

Article  1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Presby-. 
terian  Historical  Society. 

Art,  2.  The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  collect  and  preserve  the 
materials,  and  to  proi&ote  the  knowledge,  of  the  History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Art,  3.'  Any  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  admission  shaD 
be  approved  by  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting,  shall  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  same.  The  branches  now  constituting  the  Society  are — ^The 
Presbyterian  Church  whose  General  Assembly  met  in  the  first  Pnesbyte- 
rian  Church  in  New  York  City,  in  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  ;  The  Presbyterian  Church  whose  General  Assembly  met  in  the  Pr^h 
byterian  Church  on  Madison  Square  in  New  York  City,  in  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-six ;  The  Associate  Befonned  Church,  the  Asso* 
eiate  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 

Art,  4.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Soinety  by  the  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar  annually,  and  shall-  thereby  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report.  The  payinent  of  ten  dollars  at  one  time,  or  in 
annual  payments,  shall  constitute  a 'life-member.    * 

Art.  5.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  one  Yice«> 
President,  (from  each  of  the  churches  represented  in  the  Society,)  a  Cor- 
responding and  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, of  which  committee  at  least  one  member  shall  be  frpin  each  of  the 
churches  represented  in  the  Society :  all  the  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Art.  6.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May. 

Art.  7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
nine  nor  more  than  twelve  members,  (of  whom  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary and  the  Treasurer  shall  be  members  ex  officio,)  to  whom  shall  be  com- 
mitted'the  work  of  devising  Ad  executing  measures  to  secure  the  objects 
of  the  Society.  They  shall  make  an  Annual  Report  of  their  proceedings 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  shall  cause  an  address  or  addresses  to  be  de- 
livered during  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  or  Synod  of  each 
Church  represented  in  this  Society,  and  shall  have  power  to  issue  publi- 
ca^ns  from  time  to  timci  and  to  provide  meana  for  defraying  the  neoee* 
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•arj  ezpenfles  of  their  operationa.  The  Exeoutiye  Comjnittee  shall  meet 
quarterly,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  Febmary^  May,  August,  and  NoTemberi 
and  at  other  times,  if  deemed  neoeasary  by  any  two  members,  on  the  call 
of  the  chairman.  Yacanoifis  occurring  in  their  body  by  death  or  other- 
wise may  be  filled  at  any  regular  quartexly  meeting. 

Art.  8.  The  formation  of  a  library,  containing  pubUoaUons  and  manu- 
scripts^ shall  be  regarded  as  a  prominent -measure  to  be  aocomplished  by 
the  Society.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have^  charge  of  the  libraiy, 
an4  ahall  appoint  a  Librarian.  PuUicaiions,  manuscripts,  and  other  his- 
torical relics,  may  be  placed  on  deposit  in  the  library,  to  be  retpmed  to 
the  persons  depositing  the  samd^on  their  written  application. 

Art  9.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended .  by  a  vote  of  two-thiods  of 
the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting :  Provided^  That  notice  of 
such  alteration  be  proposed  at  a  preceding  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Skot.  8.  That  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Sociely,  untU  others  are  regularly  chosen  under  the  piDyisions  of 
this  aet,  shall  be  those  now  in  office,  namely  i^-PrtM%detU^  Thoiuas  H* 
Bkinner,  HJ}.)  Vice-Presidenti,  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  D.D.,  LL^D.,  Willian 
B.  Sprague,  D.D.,  Edward  F.  Hatfield,  P.P.,  Colonel  Peter  Foroe,  John 
Forsyth,  D.D.,  John  N.  McLeod,  D,D.y  Thomas  Beveridge,  D.D.;  Secrt^ 
tat^j  J.  B.  Dales,  D.D.;  7Vea«ttrer,.SatDueI  Agnew,  Esq.;  HxectUive  Com* 
mxUe€y  C.  Yan  Eenssdker,  D.D.,  J.  C.  Backus,  DD^^f  Samuel  Hazsard, 
Esq.,  George  Duffield,  Jr.,  B.  J.  Wallace,  H.  J.  Williams,  Esq.,  O.  H. 
Stuart,  Esq.,  J.  B.  Dales,  D.D.,  and  Joseph  T.  Cooper,  \>J), 

Sect.  4.  That  the  annual  income  of  the  real  estate  held  at  any  time 
by  the  said  Society  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  die  sum  of  three  thou- 
nmd  dollars. 


P.6. — All  donations  for  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  may  be  sent  to  Saotil 
Aavxw,  Esq.,  821  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 


TO  TBI 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 


Abbey,  Charles,  PhiladelpMa. 
Abbey,  W.  B.,  Philadelphia, 
Abbot,  M.,  Summit  HiU,  Pa. 
Abbott,  Bey.  C.  J.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Abbott,  J.  W.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Adair,  James  A.,  McComielaTille,  0. 
Adam,  Key.  M.T.,  Dykman's  Station,N.T. 
Agnew,  B.  L.,  TheoL  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Agnew,  Bey.  J.  B.,  SteubenyiUe,  0. 
Agnew,  Samael,  Philadelphia. 
Albright,  J.  J.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Alexander,  Frandis,  Potter's  Fort,  Pa. 
Alexander  k  Grier,  Kishacoquillas,  Pa. 
Alexander,  J.  A.,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.J*. 
Alexander,  J.  B.,  LooisTiUe,  Ey. 
Alexander,  John,  Kishacoquillas,  Pa. 
Alexander,  S.,  M.D.,  .Clinton,  Ala« 
Alexander,  S.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Algeo,  James,  Philadelphia. 
AUen,  Bev.  A.  C,  Franklin,  la. 
Allen,  John,  Bordentown,  N.J. 
AUen,  John,  Wysox,  Pa. 
AUender,  John,  l^TiIliamsbQrg,  Pa. 
Allison,  Andrew,  Hontingdon,  Pa. 
Allison,  John,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Allison,  ^irs.  Mary,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Allison,  Bobert  E.,  Allenyille,  Pa. 
Anderson,  Daniel  S.,  Newton,  N.J. 
Anderson,  Ber.  £.',  Summerfield,  AlA. 
Anderson,  James  A.,  Clinton,  Ala. 
Anderson,  Bev.  J.  P.  S.,  St  Louiis,  Mo. 
Abderson,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  Htlntingdon,  Pa. 
Anderson,  B.  B.,Theo.Sem.Columbia,S.C. 
Andrew,  Jomes,  Philadelphia. 
Andrews,  Jamet,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Andrews,  JamM,  Sr.,  Pluladelphia. 


Ansley,  J.  A.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Ansley,  W.  J.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Anthony,  J.  J.,  Shclocta,  Pa. 
Archibald,  £.  A.,  Pleasant  Bidge,  Ala. 
Archibald,  J.  Q.,  Pleasant  Bidge,  Ala. 
Arden,  Mrs.  Allison,  West  Chester,  N.T. 
Arms,  Bey.  Clifford  S.,  Bidgebury,  N.T^ 
Armstrong,  £.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Armstrong,  J.,  Heigsyille,  0. 
Armstrong,  J.  D.',  Bomney,  Vi^ 
Armstrong,  Bey.  John,  Hmleton,  Pa. 
Armstrong,  Bey.  B.,  Adena,  0. 
Amell,  W.  H.,  Florence,  Ala. 
Arthur,  William  C,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Atkins,  Layton  T.,*  Fredericksburg,  Ya. 
Atterbury,  E.  J.  tJ.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Atwater,  L.  H.,  P.D.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Axtell,  Bey.  C,  Galena,  IlL 
Ayrault,  Hon.  Allen,  Geneseo,  N.T. 
Ayres,  Bey.  John  W.,  Pigeon  Creek,  Mo. 

Backus,  John  C,  D.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Backus,  John  T.,  D.D.,  Schenectady,  N.T. 
Baer,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bailey,  Benjamin  S.,  Bichmond,  0. 
Bailey,  James,  Eishacoquillas,  Pa. 
Bailey,  Tancey,  Hat  Creek,  Ya. 
Baird,  £.  T.,  D.D.,  Columbus,  Miss. 
Baird,  Bey.  J.  H.,  Lock  Hayen,  Pa. 
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Engle,  J.,  Sybertsyllle,  Pa. 
Engle,  M.  D.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Engle,  S.,  Haileton,  Pa. 
Engles,  Joseph  P.,  Philadelphii. 
Engles,  Wm.  M.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
English,  Rer.  J.  T.,  Liberty  Comers,  N.J. 
Erskine,  Rer.  E.,  Columbia,  Pa. 
Erwin,  Johft  S.,  M.D.,  Marion,  N.C 
Esler,  BoiiMiaii,  PhHaitolphifc 
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Bspey,  Mrt.  Agnes,  Rising  8nn,  la. 
ETanSy  Rat.  R.  R.,  Gennantown,  Tenn. 
Everhart,  James  B.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Evins,  Col.  S.  N.,  Spartanbarg,  S.C. 
Ewing,  Amos,  Battle  Swamp,  Md. 
Ewing,  BoT.C.  H.^West Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Faires,  J.  W.,  Philadelphia. 
Paris,  ReT.  John  M.,  SteubenTille,  0. 
Farley,  Mrs.  8.  R.,  ColliersviUe,  Tenn. 
Famum,  P.,  Holmesbnrg,  Pa. 
Farquhar,  Rer.  J.,  Lower  Chanceford,  Pa. 
Farris,  Rer.  R.  P.,  Peoria,  lU.  / 

Farrow,  James,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Feay,  Jos^h,  WiUiamsfanrg,  Pa. 
Feglej,  Nathan,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Fell,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Warerlej,  Pa. 
Fellows,  A.  W.,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
Fenton,  ReT.  Jos.  F.,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 
Field,  James,  Philadelphia. 
Fillmore,  Rot.  J.  O.,  Batavia,  N.T, 
Fine,  Hon.  John,  Ogdensborg,  N.T.    -' 
Finlay,  Rot.  J.  B.,  LL.IX,  Kittanning,  Pa. 
FiDley,ReT.  J.  P.,  Paris,  Mo. 
Finley,  Rot.  Robert  S.,  Bietnohin,  N.J. 
Finley,  W.  R.,  M.D.,  Hollidaysbnrg,  Pa. 
Fish,  Jonathan,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Fishback,  Charles,  M.D.,  Shelbyrille,  la. 
Fisher,  Rot.  James  P.,  Johnstown,  N.T. 
Fisk  &  Little,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Fithion,  Ctoorge,  Philadelphia. 
Fithian,  Joseph,  M.D.,  Woodbury,  N.J. 
Fitten,  John  H.,  Augusta,  Go. 
Fleming,  John,  ^helocta.  Pa. 
Fleming,  John  M.,  ColIiersTille,  Tenn. 
Fleming,  Morton,  Sheloota,  Pa. 
Fleming,  Porter,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Fleming,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Farmington,  111. 
Foote,  W.  Henry,  D.D.,  Romney,  Va. 
Ford,  Rev.  C.  E.,  Williamstown,  N.J. 
Foresman,  Rev.  R.  B.,  Middaghs,  Pa. 
Forest,  Joseph,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Forman,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Forman,  Rev.  A.  P.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Forsyth,  A.  R.,  Greensburg,  la. 
Forsythe,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Mt  Pleasant,  Ky. 
Foster,  Asa  L.,  Council  Ridge,  Pa. 
Foster,  John  C,  Jr.,  Bethel,  Pa. 
Foster,  ReT.  Joliiia,  Towanda,  Pa. 


;  Foster*  Thomas,  Galena,  BI. 
Foster,  Wm.,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Fowler,  M.  P.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Fowler,  Peter,  V.  B.,  Newbnrg,  N.Y. 
Fraser,  Simon  A.,  HinesTille,  Ga. 
Fredericks,  J.F.,  Th.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa* 
Freeman,  Alftned,  M.D.,  New  York  City. 
Freeman,  E.  B.,  Seranton,  Pa» 
Frew,  H.  B.,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
Frierson,  John  M.,  College  Hill,  Miss. 
Frisbie,  Chaunoey,  Rome,  Pa. 
Frisbie,  Zebulon,  Rome,  Pa. 
Frothingham,  Rev.  W.,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 
Frymire,  John,  White  Haven,  Pa. 
Fuller,  Charles,  Seranton,  Pa. 
Fuller,  E.  C.  Seranton,  Pa. 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Harriet,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Fuller,  J.  S.,  Seranton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Mrs.  Sarah  A,,  Philadelphia. 
Fulton,  WilUsA  F.,  Sumptenrille,  Ala. 
Futhey,  J.  Smith,  West  Cheater,  Pa. 

Gahgan,  Daniel,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Galbraith,  Rev.  R.  C,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Gale,  E.  Thompson,  Troy,  N.T. 
Gamble,- Archibald,  St.  LouiB,  Mo. 
Garviu,  W.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Gaston,  Rev.  Daniel,  Philadelphia. 
Gates,  Jabez,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Gayley,  Andrew,  Philadelphia. 
Gay  ley,  Andrew  W.,  Philadelphia. 
Gayley,  James  F.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Gayley,  Oliver,  Parkesbnrg,  Pa. 
Gayley,  Rev.  S.  A.,  Battle  Swamp,  Md. 
Gayley,  Rev.  S.  M.,  Media,  Pa. 
Gayley,  Rev.  S.  R.,  Shanghae,  China. 
Gazlay,  Rev.  Sayr?,  Williamsburg,  O 
Gibboney,  D.  C.,  Hollidaysborg,  Pa. 
Gibson,  David,  Romney,  Ya. 
Gibson,  George  S.,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Gibson,  John,  Philadelphia. 
Gibson,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Gibson,  WiUiam  J.,  D.D.,  Walker,  Pa. 
Giger,  Rev.  G.  M.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Gilbraith,  Rev.  J.  N.,  Earkwood,  Mo. 
Gilchrist,  Charles,  Hat  Creek,  Va. 
Gildersleeve,  W.  C,  Wilkesham,  Pa. 
GilfiUan,  Henry,  Philadelphia. 
Gillespie,  Jaiaep,  Osford,  Blifs. 
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Gillespie,  Mn.  Margaret,  Riaing  San,  la. 
Gilliland,  DaTi(U  Potter's  Mills,  Pa. 
QilUIand,  John,  Potter's  MUls,  Pa. 
Gilliland,  Samael,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Gilmoce,  H.,  BjbertsTille,  Pa. 
Gilson,  William  B.,  Aoademia*  Pa. 
Given,  Rev.  James,  Bakerstown^  Pa. 
Glazier,  Henrj,  Huntingdon^  Pa. 
Glen,  Rev.  Wm.  R.,  German  Yallej,  N.J. 
Godfrey,  Walter  B.,  Stewartsville,  N.J. 
Gpdfry,  T.  A.,  Tremont,  Pa. 
Going,  A.  Pleasant  Grore,  Ala. 
Going,  E.  Tn,  Pleasant  Grore,  Ala. 
Good,  Abraham,  ^esoopeck.  Pa. 
Good,  Anthony,  Nesoopeck,  Pa. 
Good,  James,  Nescopeck,  Pa^ 
Gordon,  A.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Gordon,  George,  Philadelphia. 
Gordon,  J.  Smith,  Th.Sem.,Prineeton,N.J. 
Gould,  W.  H.,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Gould,  William  F.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Grafius,  Israel,  Alexandria,  Pa. 
Graham,  G.  M.,  M.D.,  Perrysville,  Pa. 
Graham,  James,  Philadelphia. 
Graham,  John,  Philadelphia. 
Graham,  Rev.  W.  R.,  Woodbury,  N.J. 
Grant,  John  C,  Trenton,  JiJ. 
Grant,  W.  H.,  Richmond,  Ya. 
Gray,  J.  H.,  D.D.,  Memphis,  ^enn. 
Gray,  John,  D.D.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Gray,  Robert,  Philadelphia. 
Gray,  Wm.  H.,  Philadelphia. 
Green,  Caleb  S.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Green,  Rev.  E.  H.,  Portersville,  Tenn. 
Green,  George  S.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Green,  Henry  W.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Green,  John  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Green,  John  C,  New  York. 
Green,  Rev.  W.  Henry,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Gregg,  Rev.  George  C,  Mayesville,  S.C. 
Gregory,  Rev.  C.  R.,  Oneida,  N.Y. 
Gregory,  Henry  D.,  Philadelphhia. 
Gretter,  G.  W.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Grier,  James  K.,  Brandy  wine  Manor,  Pa. 
Grier,  J.  Mason,  Palmyra,  Mo. 
Grler,  John  C,  Peoria,  III. 
Grier,  Rev.  J.  W.,  U.S.N.,  Philadelphia. 
Grier,  Rev.  M.  B.,  Wilmington,  N.C. 
Grier,  M.  C,  Danvillo,  Pa. 


Grier,  M.  C,  Philadelphia. 
Grimes,  Rev,  J.  S^,  Salem,  0. 
Griswold,  <John  h,,  Peoria,  111. 
Groninger,  Jacob,  Perrysville,  Pa. 
Grove,  Rev.  T.  A.,  Wegee,  0. 
Grubb,  William  A.,  PhlUdelphia. 
Gubby,  Rev.  James,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Guiteau,  Rev.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Guthrie,  Rev.  H.  W.,  Mackinac,  Mich. 
Guthrie,  Miss  Margaret,  Cedar  Creek,  Kj 
Gwatheney,  Mrs.  H.  3'}  Richmond,  Va. 
Gwtn,  Hon.  James,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Gwynn,  Samuel,  Louisville,  Ey. 

Hogeman,  William  L.,  Williamsburg,  0. 
Hagerty^  Joseph,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Hftggarty,  Miss  Mary,  Belleville,  Pa. 
Haines,  A.  W.,  TheoL  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pi^ 
Haines,  R.  T.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Hale,  Rev.  George  Pennington,  N.J. 
Hall,  J.  A.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Hall,  John,  P.D.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Hall,  Wilfred,  PhiUdelphia. 
Halsey,  L.,  D.D.,  Blooming  Grove,  N.Y. 
Halsey,  Rev.  L..  J.,  Louisville,  Kj. 
Halsey,  Stephen  A.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
Halsy,  R.  C,  Jr.,  M.D.,  White  Haven,  Pa. 
Hamersley,  Rev.  Wm.,  Rough  Creek,  Va. 
Hamill,  Rev.  Robert,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Hamill,  Rev.  S.,  Lawrencerillo,  N.J. 
Hamilton,  Alfred,  D.D.,  Cochranrille,  Pa. 
Hamilton,  Miss  C,  Philadelphia. 
Hamilton,  James,  Annapolis,  0. 
Hamilton,  James,  Washington  City,  B.C., 
Hamilton,  R.'R.,  Hollidaysbu^g,  Pa. 
Hamilton,  Thomas,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Hand,  Rev.  A.  H.,  Bloomsbury,  N.J.    ^ 
Handy,  Rev.  I.  W.  K.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Hanewinokel,  F.  W.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Uannay,  A.  M.,  'Florence,  Ala. 
Happersett,  R.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Hardwick,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Philadelphia. 
Hardy,  Mrs.  Delia  H.,  Asherille,  N.C. 
Hamed,  Rev.  A.  G.,  Summit  HiU,  Pa. 
Harper,  James,  Philadelphia. 
Harper,  John  M.,  Philadelphia. 
Harper,  T.  Esmond,  Philadelphia. 
Harrington,  James,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Harris,  Franeit^  Bordentowsi  N.J. 
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Harris,  Rev.  John  8.,  OathriesYille,  B.C. 
Harris,  William  D.,  New  York. 
Harrison,  A.  S.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Harrison,  J.  R.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Harshberger,  A.,  M.D.,  Perrysville,  Pa. 
Harts,  Miss  Mary,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Harrey,  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 
Harrey,  Samnel,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Hassinger,  Rey.  Peter,  Moro,  111. 
Hassler,  Charies W.,  Washington  City, D.C. 
Hatch,  Rot.  L.  D.,  Greensborongh,  Ala. 
Hants,  D.,  M.  D.,  Alexandria,  Pa. 
Hay,  Rot.  Samuel  H.,  Camden,  S.C. 
Hays,  Christiana,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Hays,  John,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Hays,  John  R.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Hasardj  F.,  Mauoh  Chunk,  Pa. 
Haslett,  Andrew,  AllenTille,  Pa. 
Haslott,  Mrs.  Ann  C,  Kishacoquillas,  Pa. 
Hossard,  Samuel,  8r.,  Philadelphia. 
Heacock,  Rct.  Job.S.,  King8borough,N.T. 
Headings,  John,  Allenrille,  Pa. 
Heaton,  Reuben,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Heaton,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Heberton,  Rev.  A.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Heberton,  G.  Craig,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Heebner,  Abraham,  Port  Carbon,  Pa. 
Helm,  Rev.  James  I.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Henderson,  Mrs.  C,  Rorence,  Ala. 
Henderson,  Rev.  James,  Newrille,  Pa. 
Henderson,  Joseph,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Henderson,  Thomas,  Franklin,  la. 
Hendrick,  J.  T.,  D.D.,  Clarksrille,  Tenn. 
Henry,  Alexander,  Columbia,  Ky. 
Henry,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Philadelphia. 
Henry,  E.,  Nescopeck,  Pa. 
Henry,  George,  Philadelphia. 
Henry,  George  W.,  Philadelphia. 
Henry,  Rev.  James  V.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Henry,  Mrs.  John  8.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Henry,  Rev.  P.  B.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Henry,  Rev.  Robert,  Belfast,  Ireland. 
Henry,  S.  C,  D.D.,  Cranberry,  N.J. 
Henry,  William,  Kishacoquillas,  Pa. 
Hepburn,  A.,  M.D.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Hepburn,  Rev.  8.  C,  Goshen,  N.Y. 
Heroy,  Rev.  P.  B.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Herron,  James  B.,  Hillsborough,  0. 
Htaton,  SUaha  B.,  Boabhnrg,  Pil 


Hetrick,  Andrew  J.,  Elisabeth,  N.J. 
Heugh,  Walter,  Philadelphia. 
Hewett,  Benjamin  L.,  Hollidaysbnrg,  Pa. 
Hewett,  Joseph  N.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Hewit,  N.,  D.D.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Hibben,  Hon.  A.,  Haddrella^  8.G. 
Hickok,  Rev.  Milo  J.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Hilemnn,  Philip,  Hollidaysburg,  P^ 
Hiles,  James,  Oxford  Fumaoe,  N.J. 
Hinchman,  Reuben,  8alem,  N.J. 
Hinsdale,  Rev.  H.  G.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  R.  8.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hoagland,  0.  M.,  Bardolph,  HI. 
Hodge,  Rev.  A.  A.,  Frederiok8biirg,Va. 
Hodge,  Charies^  D.D.,  Prineeton,  N.J. 
Hodge,  Hugh,  M.D.,  Phihidelphia. 
Hodge,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Maueh  Chunky  Pa. 
Hoffman,  Josiah,  Manch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Holby,  John,^Greeiisburg,  la. 
Hollenbaek,  Mrs.  Sallie,  Wilkeebarre,  Pa. 
iHollond,  Miss  H.,  Philadelphia. 
Holt,  B.  8.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Holt,  Mrs.,  West  Chester,  N.Y. 
Hood,  A.,  Bridgeville,  Ala. 
Hood,  John,  8r.,  Kittanning,  Pa. 
Hood,  M.  G.,  Philadelphia. 
Hood,  Samuel,  Sr.,  Philadelphia. 
Hope,  Levi,  Oxford,  Miss. 
Hopkins,  John,  SeVanbn,  Pa. 
Homblowcr,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Paterson,  N.J. 
Houser,  Sophia,  White  Haven,  Pa. 
Houston,  Robert,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Houston,  Rev.  8.  R.,  Union,  Va. 
Howard,  Mrs.  B.  C,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Howard,  Pleasant  C,  Hat  Creek,  Va. 
Howard,  W.  D.,  D.D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Howard,  William  T.,  Hat  Creek,  Va. 
Howe,  Alvab,  Bedford,  N.Y. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Anna  M.,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 
Howe,  George,  D.D.,  Columbia,  S.C 
Howell,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Dobbs's  Ferry,  N.Y. 
Howsley,  Rev.  Alban  8.,  Greenville,  Ky. 
Hoy,  James,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Hoyt,  H.  F.,  Theol.  Sem.,  Columbia,  S.C 
Hoyte,  Rev.  James  W.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hudson,  Wm.  A.,  Shade  Gap,  Pa. 
Hney,  William,  Shade  Gap,  Pa. 
Hughes,  Rev.  James  £.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hulbort^  ChavBoe/,  PUIadeiphia. 
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Hnlshizer,  Daniel,  StewartBTille,  N.J. 
Humphrey,  E.  P.,  D.D.,  DanTille,  Kj. 
Humphrey,  Hugh,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Humphrey,  James  E.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
Humphrey,  J.  D.,  Towanda,  Pa. 
Hunt,  0.  F.,  Rodney,  Miss. 
Hunt,  ReT.  Thomas  P.,  Wyoming,  Pa. 
Hunter,  DaTid,  M.D.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
Hunter,  ReT.  John,  DanTille,  Ky.  . 
Hunter,  Miss  Nanoy,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
Hunter,  William,  Kent,  Pa. 
Hunter,  Bot.  William,  Clinton,  Pa. 
Huntington,  Rot.  C,  ElUcott's  Mills,  Md. 
Husted,  ReT.  John,.Zion,  Md. 
Hutchinson,  John,  Manch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Hutchinson,  SamL  ^,  Manch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Hutchinson,  Saml.  N.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Hnyett,  H.  O.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Hyndman,  Hugh,  White  HaTe^,  Pa. 
Hyndman,  James,  Mauch.  Chunk,  Pa. 
Hyndman,  Mark,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Hyndshaw,  Miss  £.,  StewartsTille,  N.J. 
Hynes,  Rot.  T.  W.,  Q^eenTille,  UL 

Ingham,  Samuel  D.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
InTilliers,  C.  E,  de,  Philadelphia. 
Inrine,  James,  Florence,  AUu 
Inrine,  William  H.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Irwin,  Crawford,  M.D.,  Holliday8burg,Pa. 
Irwifk,  ReT.  D.  8.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
Irwin,  James,  Philadelphia. 

Jack,  William,  HoUiday^barg,  Pa. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  James,  Florence,  Ala. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  T.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Jacob,  R.  U.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
Jacobs,  ReT.  Ferdinand,  Charleston,  S.C 
Jacobs,  John,  PerrysTille,  Pa. 
Jacobs,  8.,  Sybertsville,  Pa. 
Jacobus,  Melancthon  W.  D.  D.,  Pittsburg. 
Jacques,  John,  WashingtouTille,  N.Y. 
Jagger,  Rot.  8.  H.,  Marlborough,  N.Y. 
James,  J.  A.,  M.D.,  Indiantown,  S.C. 
Jamison,  Daniel,  Philadelphia. 
Janeway,  J. J.,  D.D.,  New  Brunswick, N.J. 
Janeway,  Rot.  J.  L.,  Flemington,  N.J. 
JauTier,  Gkorge  W.,  PittsgroTO,  N.J. 
Jardine,  Thomas,  West  Chester,  N.Y. 
Jeiwiaaiiy  Re?.  J.  F.,  DanTille^  Pa. 


Jewett,  ReT.  D.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Johnson,  Mr8.AmeliaG.,Hollidaysburg,P$. 
Johnson,  James  T.,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Johnson,  ReT.  John,  SybertSTille,  Pa. 
Johnson,  L.,  Philadelphia. 
Johnson,  Rot.  0.  M*»  New  Hampton,-K.T« 
Johnson,  Stephen,  UniouTille,  S.C. 
Johnson,  William  H.,  Newton,  N.J. 
Johnston,  D.  0.  N.,  StenbenTille,  0. 
Johnston,  Francis,  Philadelphia. 
Johnston,  Robert,  Bethel,  Pa 
Johnstone,  Rot.  W.  0.,  Philadelphia. 
Jones,  Beigamin,  OrangeTille,  Pa. 
Jones,  Rot.  Charles  J.,  New  York. 
Jones,  Hon.  Joel,  Philadelphia. 
Jones,  ReT.  John,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 
Jones,  Joseph  H.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Jones,  Paul  T.,  Philadelphia. 
Jones,  Samuel  B.,  D.D.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Jones,  Simon,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Jordan,  A.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
Joseph,  John  M.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Junkin,  DaTid  X.,D.D., HolUdayBbarg,Pa» 
Junkin,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  HoUnesborg,  Pa. 

0 

Kaufman,  Rot.  J.  H.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Keck,  Charles  L.,  White  HaTen,  Pa. 
Keen,  Peter,  Nescopeck,  Pa. 
Kellam,  8.  L.,.  Manch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Keith  &  Woods,  St.  Loois,  Mo. 
Kelly,  Rot.  DaWd,  Rock  Ishind,  lU. 
Kelly,  John  P.,  PerrysTille,  Pa. 
Kelly,  Joseph,  M.D.,  Academia,  Pa. 
Kelly,  Mrs.  Mary  £.,  CharlottesTille,  Va. 
Kelso,  John  T.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  DaTid  S.,  New  York. 
Kennedy,  D.,  D.D.,  Troy„  N.Y. 
Kennedy,  Rot.  James  F.,  Dickinson,  P%, 
Kennedy,  John,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
Kennedy,  Regr.  R.  W.  B.,  Pleasant  Ridgi^ 

Ala.  * 
Kennedy,  T.  B.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Kennedy,  William,  Mauoh  Chunk,  Pa. 
Kenny,  Miss  Elizabeth,  BelleTille,  Pa. 
Kerr,  George,  Thistle,  Md. 
KeiT,  James,  AllenTilla,  Pa. 
Kerr,  John,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Kerr,  William,  Potter's  Mills,  Pa. 
Kierstaftdv  <^*  0.,  Scranton,  Pfti 
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KiDg,  Mrs.  B.,  Roswell,  Ck. 
•  Keen,  Jacob,  Holmesbnrg,  Pa. 

King,  James  Roswoll,  Roswell,  Gki, 

King,  Joseph  L.,  KnoxTilIe,  Tenn. 

King,  R.  n.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
•King,  T.  £.,  Roswell,  Oa. 

Kinkead,  James  M.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 

Kinzy,  P.,  Hasleton,  Pa. 

Kirkham,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Florence,  Ala. 

Kirkpatrick,  Rct.  J.,  Jr.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Kline,  ReT.  A.  L.,  Tnscnmbia,  Ala. 

Knanss,, Rachel,  White  Haren,  Pa. 

Kneeling,  W.  B.,  Th.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Knickerbocker,  Mrs.  J.,  Waterford,  N.T. 

K^ghton,  ReT.  P.,  Belvidere,  N.J. 

Knowles,  L.  D.,  Manch  Chnnk,  Pa. 

Knowlson,  James  8.,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Knowlson,  R.  J.,  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Knowlson,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Knowlson,  Richard  J.,  Siind  Lake,  N.Y. 

Knox,  A.,  Philadelphia. 

Knox,  ReT.  J.  H.  M.,  Germantown',  Pa. 
.Kocher,  Conrad,  Manch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Kolb,  Frederick  T.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 

Kough,  Jacob,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Krebs,  John  M.,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Kuts,  Henry  C,  Philadelphia. 

Ladd,  Rer.  Francis  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Ladson,  Qeorge  W.,  MilledgeTille,  Oa. 
Lafferty,  Rot.  R.  H.,  Churlotte,  N.C. 
Laman,  (George,  Philadelphia. 
Lane,  Rev.  Charles  W.,  Talmage,  Oa. 
■Lane,  Rot.  C.  R.,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
Lane,  George,  Fort  Montgomery,  N.Y. 
Lane,  John  G.,  Meigsrille,  0. 
Lane,  Rot.  John  J.,  Wrightsyille,  Pa. 
Lanier,  T.  C,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Ala. 
Lanterman,  William,  Moro,  111. 
lAshell,  James  M:,  Allenyille,  Pa. 
Lathrop,  A.,  Willimantic,  Conn. 
Latimer,  Misses,  Philadelphia. 
Iiatta,  Rot.  James,  Parkesbarg,  Pa. 
Latta,  Rot.  W.  W.,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 
Lauderdale,  W.  £.,  Geneseo,  N.Y. 
Lawrence,  Rev.  8.,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Leaman,  Rev.  John,  M.D.,  Blue  Ball,  Pa. 
Lee,  Rdward  W.,  BaUston  Spa,  N.Y. 
Leeper,  Samuel,  CohimbiMiay  Aia. 


Leet,  J.  D.,  HolHdaysbnrg,  Pa. 
Leggett,  C,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Leisenring,  Mrs.  A.M.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Leisenring,  John,  Council  Ridge,  Pa. 
Leisenring,  Reuben,  Council  Ridge,  Pa. 
Lemon,  R.  M.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Lewis,  Asa  S.,  College  Hill,  Miss. 
Lewis,  J.  L.,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Lewis,  Justus,  Rome,  Pa. 
Lewers,  Dickenson,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
Lowers,  Dixon,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
Leybum,  John,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. . 
Library,  Alexander  SoC.  of  Inquiry,  Phila. 
Library,  Bd.  of  Domestic  Missions,  Phila. 
Library,  Bd.  of  Education,  Philadelphia. 
Library,  Bd.  of  Foreign  Missions,  N.York. 
Library,  Bd.  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 
Library,  Classical  Institute,  M^ia,  Pa. 
Library,  Edge  Hill  School,  Princeton, N.J. 
Library,  Henrylnstitute  of  Science,  Phila. 
Library,  Judson  College,  La  Grange,  Ga. 
Library,  New  York  State,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Library,  Presb.  Ch.,  Dobbs^s  Ferry,  N.Y. 
Library,  Presb.  Ch.,  Frankford,  Pa. 
Library,  Presb'n  Hist.  Soc.,  Philadelphia. 
Library,  Roseland  Fem.In8.,HartsTille,Pa. 
Library,  Second  Presb.  Ch.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Library,  Thtel.  Seminary,  AUegheny,  Pa. 
Library,  Theol.  Seminary,  Danville,  Ky. 
Library,  Theol.  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Library,  Th.  Sem.,  Ref  Pre8b*n  Ch.,  Phila. 
Liggett,  R.,  Philadelphia. 
Limaster,  W.  P.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Line,  S.  M.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Lingle,  Thomas,  Potter's  Fort,  Pa. 
Linn,  Samuel,. Hillsborough,  O. 
Lippinoott,  Charles,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Lippincott,  Thomas  E.,  Holmesburg,  Pa. 
Lisa,  Mrs.  Mary  M.,  Galena,  IlL 
Littell,  Rev.  Luther,  Mount  Hope,  N.Y. 
Livermore,  Alonio,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
Lockhart,  Robert,  Manch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Lockwood,  C.  N.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Lock  wood,  H.  N.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Logan,  S.  A.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Logan,  Rev.  Saml.  C,  Constantine,  Mieh. 
Long,  Thomas,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
Lombaert,  H.  J.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Longshore^  Mrs.  Ann,  Weatkarlj,  Fi» 
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Lorance,  Rev.  James  H.,  Covrtland,  AU. 
Lord,  Hon.  Scott,  Qeneseo,  N.Y. 
Lord,  Willis,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Loucks,  Peter  0.,  Peoria,  IlL 
Loughi]iiller,W.  C.,P.M.,8pringplaoe,Gs. 
Love,  Rev.  Thomas,  LoTeville,  Del. 
Lovejoj,  4ni<»9  Baltimore,  Bid. 
Loveland,  George  W.,  Kingston,  Pa. 
Lo?ell,  John  T.,  DubaqaOi  Iowa. 
Lowrie,  John  C,  D.D.,  New  York. 
Lowrie,  Rev.  John  M.,  Lancaster,  0. 
Lowry,  Ret.  A.  M.,  Port  Carbon,  Pa. 
Luoas,  Alexander,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Lull,  Augustus  A.,  Pontiac,  Mioh. 
LuptoQ,  Henry  B.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Lyon,  ReT.  D.  C,  Bedford,  N.Y. 
Lyon,  John,  S^?er*8  Place,  Pa. 
Lyon,  Seth,  Bedford,  N.Y. 
Lyon,  William  M.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Lyons,  Rev.  D.  W.,  Hardin,  Iowa. 
Lyons,  J.  B.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Lytle,  Grijfith,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 

Macalester,  Charles,  Philadelphia. 
MacalHuter,  James,  Pfailadd.phia. 
Blacdonald,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Macfarlane,  J.,  Towandi^  Pa. 
MacKellar,  ThomaaA.  Philadelphia. 
Macklin,  A.,  D.D.^  Philadelphia.  . 
Maclean,  John,  D.D.,  Prinoetoo,  N.J. 
Magie,  David,  D.D.,  £Kzabeth,  N.J. 
Magill,  Miss  Helen,  Roswell,  6a.    . 
Main,  William,      Philadelphia.' 
MaitUnd,  Miss  Sarah,  West  Chester,  N.Y. 
Mangum,  Darius  R.,  New  Hamburg,  N.Y. 
Mann,  John  £.,  Hinesville,  Qa. 
Manncs,  William,  W.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Markle,  G.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Marquis,  Rev.  John,  Henry,  DL 
Marr,  William  P.,  M.D.,  Tamaqna,  Pa. 
Marsh,  Ephm.,  Schooley's  Mountain,  N.J. 
Marshall,  George,  D.D.,  Bethel,  Pa. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  L.  R.,  Natches,  Miss. 
Marshall,  T.  L.,  Battle  Swamp,  Md. 
Martien,  Wm.  S.  k  A.,  Philadelphia. 
Martin,  Rev.  B.  A.,  Hat  Creek, .Ya. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Harriet,  Haileton,  Pa. 
Marvin,  Alexander,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Marviae,  H.  L.,  Scrantoni  Pa. 


Mason,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Mason,  W.  F.,  New  Y/Drk. 
Masser,  G.  W.,  M.D.)  Scranton,  Pa.    ^ 
Massey,  Ann,  Port  Kennedy,  Pa. 
Mateer,  Rev.  Joseph,  Curllsville,  Pa. 
Matheson,  A.  S.,  Columbus,  Ga. 
Masters,  Rev.  F.  R.,  Mattewan,  N.Y. 
Mathews,  E.  M.,  Oxford,  Miss. 
Mattes,  Charles  F.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Matthews,  Rev.  James,  Danville,  Ky. 
Maybin,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Kent,  Pa. 
Mayne,  Jamas  S.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
McAleese,  Rev.  D.  M.,  Montgomery,  N.T. 
McAllister,  H.  N.,  Bellefonte,  Pte    « 
McAllister,  James,  Philadelphia. 
McAllister,  John,  Mauoh  Chunk,  Pa. 
McArthur,  John,  Philadelphia. 

McAnley,  Rev.  R.  M.,  Philadelphia. 
McAuley,  Rev.  Wm,  H.,  Uniontown^Ala. 

McCahen,  James  A.,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 

McCall,  Mrs.  H.  K.,  StewartsviUe,  N.J. 

McCalla,  Rev.  W.  L.,  Ashwood,  La. 

McCallister,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Rock  Island,  QL 

McCamant,  Mrs.  Mary,  Tipton,  Pa. 

McCanagher,  John,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

McCants,  William,  Haddrells,  S.a 

McCarter,  Agnes,  Newton,  N.J. 

McCarter,  Mrs.  Elisa,  Newton,.  N.J. 

McCarter,  J.  James,  Newton,  N.J. 

McCarter,  Mary  B.,  Newton,  N.J. 

McCarter,  Thomas  N.,  Newton,  N.J. 

MoCaskie,  Rev.  James,  Philadelphia. , 

McCaskill,  H.,  Clauselville,  Ala. 

McChesney,  R.,  M.D.,  Shelocta,  Pa. 

McClay,  Samuel,  M.D.,  Milroy,  Pa. 

McClellan,  R.  H.,  Galena,  JXL 

McClelland,  H.  T.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

McClelland,  Miss  Jane,  Belleville,  Pa. 

McClerkin,  John,  Portenville,  Tenn. 

McClintock,  Andrew  T.,  Wilkesbarr^  Pft. 

McClintock,  Robert,  Clinton  D^t,  S.OL 

McCloskey,  B.,  PhoenixvUle,  Pa. 

McClure,  A.  K.,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 

McCltfre,  Arehibald,  Albany,  N.Y. 

McClure,  H.  K.,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 

McCIure,  John,  Philadelphia. 

McCollum,MiBS  MaryA.,Williamsport,Pia. 

McConn,  John  T.,  Troy,  N.Y. 

McCmuwII,  B.  B.,  MJ).,  Smnit  HiU^  Flu 
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MeConnell,  John,  Philadelphia. 
McCoray,  M.  M.,  Monroeville,  Ala. 
McGoray,  Neal,  Monroerille,  Ala. 
MeCord,  J.  D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
MeCord,  ReT.  W.  J.,  Tribe's  Hill,  N.T. 
MeCormiok,  Hngh)  Belleville,  Pa. 
McOormiok,  Rer.  W.  J.,YoiigxiefiTille,  S.O. 
McCoy,  Daaiel,  Bhelocta,  Pa. 
MeCoy,  John  A.,  Peoria,  111. 
McCrea,  James,  Manoh  Chunk,  Pa. 
McCrea,  William,  Manoh  Chnnk,  Pa. ' 
MeCreary,  Irrine  P.,  Moulton,  Ala. 
IfoCne,  Miss  A.  E.,  Meohaniosburg,  Pa. 
Mo^ullongh,  William,  Bellerille,  Pa. 
MeCoUoagh,  William,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
HeCiine,  Clement,  Philadelphia. 
MoCordy,  Darid,  Philadelphia. 
McDonald,  Rot.  8.  H.,  Bellerille,  Pa. 
McDowell,  John,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
McDowell,  Robert,  Blatington,  Pa. 
McElTain,  J.  N.,  Litchfield,  UK 
McFaden,  Archibald,  Hollidaysborg,  Pa. 
McFarland,  Rer.  D.,  Elmwood,  111. 
McFarland,  W.,  Kent,  Pa. 
McFarlane,  Andrew,  Milroy,  Pa. 
McFarlane,  W.  K.,  Minn^polis,  Min.  Ter. 
McGill,  A.  T.,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
McQill,  WiUiam,  FranUin,  la. 
McGlashan,  Oyrns,  Meigsrille,  0. 
McHenry,  Stephen,  Philadelphia. 
Mcllwain,  Rer.  A.,  Indiana,  Pa". 
Mclnlyre,  Archibald,  (}ermantown.  Pa. 
Mclnty  re,  J.  A. ,  Theo.  Sem. ,  Allegheny ,  Pa. 
McKee,  James,  Kent,  Pa. 
MoKee,  Mrs.  Lilley,  Greensbnrg,  la. 
McKee,  Samuel,  Columbia,  Ky. 
McKee,  W.  B.,  Theol.Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
McKeen,  Col.  Thomas,  Easton,  Pa. 
McKeen,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Easton,  Pa. 
McKecTer,  William,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
McKennan,  Rct. Jas.W.^West  Liberty, Fa. 
McKibben,  Chambers,  Chambersburg,  P^. 
McKinley,  B.  B.,  Philadelphia. 
McKinney,  A.,  Philadelphia. 
McKinney,  A.  F. ,  M.  D. ,  Oerm  antown,Tenn. 
McLean,  D.  V.,  D.D.,  Easton,  Pa. 
McLean,  Rct.  Hector,  Melrose,  N.C. 
McLean,  James,  Jr.,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
MaLtaa,  8.  C,  Biauch  Chunk,  Pa. 


McMuIlin,  John  S.,  Philadelphia. 
McMullin,  Rot.  J.P.,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Ala. 
McMulIin,  Rct.  R.  B.,  Knoxrille,  Tenn. 
McMullin,  Rer.  S.  H.,  Newburg,  K.T. 
McMurray,  A.  8.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
McMurray,  Rer.  Jos.,  Newportrille,  Pa. 
McMurtrie,  J.,  Summit  HiU,  Pa. 
McNair,  Rot.  John,  Clinton,  N.  J 
McNair,  Robert,  Macomb,  IlL 
McNeil,  B.  F.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa^. 
McNeill,  W.  H.,  Columbus,  Oa. 
McNite,  William,  Shirieysburg,  Pa. 
McOmber,  Philip  H.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.7. 
McPheeters,  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 
McPherson,  James,  Port  Kennedy,  Pa. 
McVicker,  James,  Washingtonrille,  IHl 
Mead,  Miss  Loretta,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 
Mead,  Sarah,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 
Mears,  H.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Mears,  H.  H.,  Haileton,  Pa. 
Mears,  John  8.,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Mebane,  Rct.  Wm.  N.,  Madison,  N.C. 
Menaidi,  A.  E.,  Wysox,  Pa. 
Merle  de  Aubigne,  J.  H.,  D.D.,  Oenera, 

Switseriand. 
Metcalfe,  Rot.  A.  D.,  Macon,  Tenn. 
Metcalf,  Rowland,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Metx,  John,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Meyer,  M.  H.,  Dobbs's  Ferry,  N.Y. 
Miles,  George,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Miles,  Samuel,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Millard,  Walter,  New  Hamburg,  N.Y. 
Millen,  Hugh,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Miller,  Charles  H.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Miller,  Mrs.  C,  Danrille,  Pa. 
Miller,  Jacob,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Miller,  Joseph,  Bethel,  Pa. 
Miller,  Rey.  J.  E.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Miller,  Gen.  J.  W.,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Miller,  Rot.  L.  Merrill,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y. 
Miller,  R.  Allison,  M.D.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Miller,  Samuel,  Memphis,  Mo. 
Miller,  Sarah,  Sybertsrille,  Pa. 
Miller,  William,  Philadelphia, 
Miller,  W.  T.,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
MilUgan,  William,  Potter's  Mills,  Pa. 
Milliken,  D.  F.,  Kishacoquillas,  Pa. 
Milliken,  John,  Academia,  Pa. 
Milliken,  Thomas  J.,  Academia,  Pa. 
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Milton,  John,  Loaisrille,  Ej. 
Miner,  Mrs.  Joshua,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Mitchell,  Joseph  B.,  Qertnantown,  Pa. 
Mitchell,  Joseph  G.,  (}ermantown,  Pa. 
Mitchell,  W.  C,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Mitchell,  William  H.,  D.D.,  Florence,  Ala. 
Moffatt,  ReT.  James  C.»  Princeton,  N.J. 
MoUison,  Qilbert,  Oswego,  N.Y. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  Jane  B.,  Danyille,  Pa. 
Montgomery,  Rev.  J.  S.,  Yasoo  City,  Miss. 
Moodie,  Thomas,  Colambos,  0. 
Moody,  8.  S.,  LouisTille,  Ky. 
Moore,  E.  C,  Newton,  N.J. 
Moore,  George  W.,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Moore,  Jesse,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Moore,  John,  Boklsborg,  Pa. 
Moore,  John,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Moore,  Perry,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Moore,  Samuel,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Moore,  Samuel,  Philadelphia. 
Moore,  Silas,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Moore,  Thomas  B.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Moore,  T.  V.,  D.D.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Moore,  Hon.  T.  W.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
Moore,  He  v.  William  E.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Morgan,  E.  D.,  West  Chester,  N.Y. 
Morgan,  ReT.  Gilbert,  Harmony  Coll., S.C. 
Morgan,  ReT.  J.  J.  A.,  Bridesburg,  Pa. 
Morgan,  Miss  L.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Morris,  Miss  E.,  Thistle,  Md. 
Morris,  ReT.  George,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Morris,  Janet,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Morris,  ReT.  T.  C,  Mountain  Home,  Ala. 
Morrison,  ReT.  A.  A.,  Jones's  Oreek,  IlL 
Morrison,  Mrs.  Hannah,  Springfield,  0. 
Morrison,  H.M.,Theo.Sem.,Columbia,S.C. 
Morrison,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  Waterloo,  Pa. 
Morrison,  Hon.  J.  R.,  Academia,  Pa. 
Morrison,  ReT.  Robt,  Cedar  Creek,  Ky. 
Morrison,Mrs.SallieB. ,  Shepherd8TiUe,Ky. 
Morrow,  Arthur,  Bethel,  Pa. 
Morrow,  James,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Morrow,  James  S.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Morrow,  Mrs.  Marg.,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Moses,  Lorenio,  New  York. 
Mott,  Rot.  George  S.,  Rahway,  N.J. 
Mullen,  John,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Mundy,ReT  E.F.,8mithtownBraneh,N.Y. 
If anfon,  Ber.  AiiliBl,  Jackioii,  Mo. 


Murkland,  Rot.  S.  S.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Murphy,  ReT.  Thomas,  Frankford,  Pft. 
Murphy,  W.  R.,  Trenten,  N.J. 
Murray,  Joseph  A.,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 
Murray,  Nicholas,  D.D.,  Eliiabeth,  N.J. 
Murray,  William,  Dobbs^s  Ferry,  N.Y. 
MusgraTe,  G.  W.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia.* 
Myrick,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Pontiao,  Mich. 

Naee,  Jacob  D.,  White  HaTe%  Pa. 
Naginey,  J.  D.,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Nassau,  C.  W.j  D.D.,  Lawrencerille,  N.J. 
Nassau,  ReT.  Joseph  E.,  Warsaw,  N.Y. 
Needham,  B.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Neff,  John  K.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Neil,  John,  Kent,  Pa. 
Neill,  William,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Nelson,  John,  Annapolis,  0. 
Nelson,  R.,  Philadelphia. 
Nesbitt,  Joseph,  Norristown,  Pa. 
NeTin,  Alfred,  D.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
NeTin,  ReT.  D.  E.,  SewioklyTille,  Pa. 
Nerins,  William,  Quincy,  111. 
New,  C.  B.,  M.D.,  Rodney,  Miss. 
Newell,  ReT.  George  W.,  OrangeTille,  Pi, 
Newell,  ReT.  T.  M.,  WaynesTille,  111. 
Newlands,  Mrs.  Francis,  West  Point,  N.Tm 
Newton,  Rot.  Thomas  H.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Nicholas,  William  P.,  Newton,  N.J. 
Nichols,  ReT.  James,  Geneseo,  N.Y. 
Nickle,  James,  Battle  Swamp,  Md. 
Nixon,  ReT.  J.  Howard,  Cambridge,  N.T* 
Nixon,  J.  T.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Nixon,  W.  G.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Norris,  Isaac,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Norton,  B.,  Newton  Hamilton,  Pa. 
Notson,  W.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Nowell,  Mrs    M.  £.  A.,  Newburyporti 
Mass. 

Cakes,  E.  W.,  New  Topia,  Ala. 
Cakes,  W.  F.,  BusbeeTille,  Ala. 
Cgden,  Rer.  John  W.,  NashTille,  Temu 
Ckeson,  Samuel,  Academia,  Pa. 
Clcott,  T.  W.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Clmstead,  H.  M.,  Philadelphia. 
Clmstead,  Rct.  J.  M.,  Philadelphia. 
Crbison,  William  P.,  Huntingdmi,  Ttu 
Cme,  Mn.  8.  T.,  Fhiladdphift. 
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Orr,  ReT.  Franklin,  Kent,  Pa. 
Orr,  John,  Siuk'mg  Valley,  Pa. 
Orr,  Robert,  Philadelphia. 
Orr,  Rev.  Samael,  Qordo,  Ala. 
Orr,  Thomas,  Philudclphia. 
Osier,  J.  T.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Osmond,  ReT.  Jonathan,  Bald  Mount,  Pa. 
Osmond,  ReT.  8.  M.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 
Owen,  ReT.  Griffith,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Owen,  Hannah,  8r.,  JeffenonTiUe,  Pa. 
Owen,  ReT.  Roger,  Chestnat  Hill,  Pa.- 
Owens,  William- J.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Paddock,  Mrs.  S.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Page,  ReT.  J.  A.,  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 
Painter,  Rct.  Joseph,  Kittanning,  Pa. 
Palmer,  B.  M.,  D.D.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Palmer,  Rct.  Edward^  Pocotaligo,  S.G. 
Palmer,  John  J.,  West  Chester,  N.Y. 
Palmer,  S.  C,  Philadelphia. 
Pardee,  Mrs.  Anna  M.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Pariah,  Mrs.  Phoebe,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Parke,  Rct.  N.  Grier,  Pittston,  Pa. 
Parke,  T.  H.,  Battle  Swamp,  Md. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Dr.,  Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Parsons,  Rct.  W.  S.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Paterick,  John,  Tamaqna,  Pa. 
Patterson,  Andrew,  Aoademia,  Pa. 
Patterson,  A.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
*    Patterson,  A.  L.,  Independence,  Fa. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  George,  Springfield,  Md. 
Patterson,  James,  Academia,  Pa. 
Patterson,  James,  Dobbs's  Ferry,  N.Y. 
Patterson,  J.  H.,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Patterson,  John,  Academia,  Pa. 
Patterson,  John,  Philadelphia. 
Pattertion,  Mrs.  Mary,  Academia,  Pa. 
Patterson,  N.  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
Patterson,  Robert  M.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Patterson,  Robert,  Richmond,  0. 
Patterson,  Rev.  R.,  Oakland  College, Miss. 
Patterson,  Rct.  Wm.,  Poundridge,  N.Y. 
Patti^on,  James,  Waterloo,  Pa. 
Pattifon,  Robert,  Holmesburg,  Pa. 
Fatten,  Hon.  R.  M.,  Florence,  Ala. 
Fatten,  Robert,  Philadelphia 
Patton,  Thomas  J.,  Knoxville,  Ala. 
Paul.  Sampson,  Walterborough,  S.C. 
PauU,  ReT.  Alfred,  Whetling,  y«. 


Paxton,  ReT.  (Thomas  N.,  Marion,  N.C. 
Paxton,  ReT.  William  M.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Pease,  Erastus  H.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Peck,  ReT.  Thomas  £.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Peebles,  Matthew  W.,  Bloody  Bon,  Pa. 
Peelor,  Jaoob,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Pemberton,  Ebenexer,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Perkins,  Elirtia  H.,  Baltimore^  Md. 
Perkins,  ReT.  Henry,  Allentown,  N.J. 
Peters,  A.  F.,  White  HaTcn,  Pa. 
Pettigrew,  John,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Pettigrew,  John  G.,  Philadelphia. 
Pettingell,  Moses,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Pharr,  Edward,  M.D.,  Houston,  Qa. 
Pharr,  ReT.  Walter  S.,  Park's  Store,  N.a 
Phelps,  Mrs.  C,  Pontiao,  Mich. 
Phillips,  ReT.  B.  T.,  Bondout,  N.Y. 
Phillips,  George  C,  Selma,  Ala. 
Pierson,  R«t.  D.  H.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Pierson,  Rct.  George,  Florida,  N.Y. 
Pierson,  Rct.  N.  £.,  Unionville,  N.Y. 
Piffard,  Miss  8.,  Piffard,  N.Y. 
Pinkerton,J.A.,Theo.Seni.,Allegheny,Pa. 
Piper,  G.  W.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Piatt,  Ebeneser,  New  York. 
Piatt,  W.  H.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Plumer,  George,  Independence,  Pa. 
Plumer,  W.  S.,  D.D.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Polk,  James  A.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Pollock,  Hon.  James,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Pollock,  Samuel^  M.D.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Porter,  Alexander,  Springfield,  O. 
Porter,  Rev.  David  H.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Porter,  James  M.,  Jr.,  Saston,  Pa. 
Potter,  J.  Barron,  M.D.,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Porter,  John,  Alexandria,  Pa. 
Porter,  Hon.  J.  M.,  LL.D.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Porter,  Robert,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Porter,  W.  A.,  Philadelphia. 
Potter,  R.  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Potter,  W.  W.,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Potts,  Joseph  C,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Potte,  Stacy  G.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Powell,.  Joseph  B.,  Port  Kennedy,  Pa. 
Powell,  S.  D.,  PhUadelphia. 
Powers,  F.  H.,  Theol.  Sem.,  Alleghany,  Pa. 
Pratt,  Itev.  H.  B.,  Bogota,  New  Granada, 

South  America. 
Prat;^  N.  A.«  D.D.,  Bosf^  Qa. 
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Prentice,  E.  P.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Price,  Rer.  Israel,  Annapolis,  0. 
Price,  Rev.  R.,  Rodney,  Miss. 
Price,  Samnel  B.,  Maaeh  Chnnk,  Pa. 
Priest,  Rev.  Thomas  J., Pigeon  Creek,  Mo. 
Primrose,  William,  Philadelphia. 
rroudfit,  E.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Proudfoot,  H.  W.,  Roswell,  Oa. 
PurccI,  S.  H.,  Bloomsbary,  N.J. 
Purviance,  Rev.  G.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Purviance,  J.,  D.D.,  Oakland  Coll.,  Miss. 
Purviance,  Miss  M.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Quarterman,  ReT,  J,  M.,  Pilatka,  S.  Flo. 

Ramsey,  William,  Milroy,  Fa. 
Randolph,  B.  P.,  Freehold,  N.J. 
Rankin,  Adam,  Boalsbnrg,  Pa. 
Rankin,  James  B.,  Asheville,  N.C. 
Rankin,  John,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Rankin,  Rev.  John  C,  Baskenidge,  N.J. 
Rankin,  Rev.  H.  V.,  New  York. 
Rankin,  William,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Ransom,  Albion,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Ransom,  Samuel  C,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Raphael,  William,  Holmesburg,  Pa. 
Ray,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Mount  Ebeneser,  0. 
Raymond,  Rev/  Moses,  Springfield,  Va. 
Reardon,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Sunbory,  Pa. 
Redd,  William  A.,  Columbus,  Ga. 
Reed,  Alex.,  Theo.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Reed,  Joel  R.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Rhoda,  KishaooquillaA,  Pa. 
Reed,  William,  Manoh  Chunk,  Pa. 
Reed,  W.,  ^Hlroy,  Pa. 
Reeves,  James  S.,  M.D.,  Meigsville,  0. 
Reeves,  Joseph,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Reid,  Rev.  R.  II.,  Spartanburg,  8.C. 
Reid,  William  G.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Reigart,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Windsor,  Pa. 
Reiley,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Blairstown,  N.J. 
Reinbotb,  Joseph  D.,  Philadelpbia. 
Reinhjirt,  Rev.  E.  H.,  Elixabethport,  N.J. 
Reynolds,  Miss  Clara,  Kingston,  Pa. 
Reynolds,  William  C,  Kingston,  Pa. 
Rico,  N.  L.,  D.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rice,  Philo  H.,  Perrysvllle,  Pa. 
Richardson,  Rev.  R.  H.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Riohardson,  WUUaia,  Looisville,  Ky. 


Richey,  Augustus  G.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Richman,  Moses,  Jr.,  Salem,  N.J. 
Riddle,  Joseph  B.,  Hollldaysburg,  Pa» 
Riddle,  Rev.  Wm.,  Oakland  College,  Miai. 
Riddle,  William,  Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Righter,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Ripley,  Rev.  J.  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Ripple,  Isaac,  White  Haven,  Pa. 
Rittenhonse,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Bart,  Pa. 
Bobbins,  George  S.,  West  Chester,  N.Y. 
Roberts,  Rev.  R.  M.  Hillsborough,  HL 
Robertson,  Theodric,  Richmond,  Va. 
Robertson,  Wm.  C,  Delaware  City,  D«L 
Robertson,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Robeson,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Hollidaysburg,  Vmt 
Robinson,  Rev.  C.  S.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Robinson,  R.  Miles,  Palmyra,  Mo. 
Robinson,  Rev.  Stuart,  Danville,  Ky. 
Robinson,  William,  Gillespie,  111. 
Robinson,  William,  Kent,  Pa. 
Robison,  H.  C,  Shade  Gap,  Pa. 
Robison,  John  H.,  Perrysville,  Pa.< 
Robison,  Mrs.  Nancy,  Perrysville,  Pa. 
Robison,  T.  C,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 
Rockwood,  Charles  G.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Fft. 
Rodenbough,  Rev.  H.  S.,  Eagleville,  Pa. 
Rodgers,  James  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Rodgers,  Rev.  James  L.,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.- 
Rodgers,  R.  K.,  D.D.,  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 
Rogers,  E.  P.,  D.D.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Rogers,  Rev.  Jas.  L.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Rogers,  Rev. J.M.,  Middletown  Point,N.J 
Rogers,  W.  £.,  M.D.,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 
Roller,  Joshua,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
RoUer,  Joshua  H.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Roop,  Edward,  Philadelphia. 
Rose,  Mrs.  Jane,  Philadelphia. 
Ross,  Jamea,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Boss,  J.  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Ross,  Marine  D.,  Greensburg,  la. 
Roth,  P.,  Sybertoville,  Pa. 
Rowe,  Rev.  John,  Gallipolis,  0. 
Rowe,  Miss  Susan,  Woodbury,  N.J. 
Rowell,  Rev.  Morse,  New  York. 
Rowland,  0.  A.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Rowland,Wm.B.,  M.D.,  Battle  Swamp,Md 
Ruddle,  John,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Rumple,  Rev.  J.,  Hemphill's  Store,  S.G. 
BancU^  L.  J.,  Trt^,  N.Y. 
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Russell,  Rer.  D.,  Pike,  N.Y. 
Russell,  E.  A.,  Jr.,  Middletown,  Goim. 
Russell,  James,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Russell,  Lawrence,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Russell,  Rey.  P.,  Fillmore,  Pa. 
Rutter,  Rev.  L.  C,  Chestnut  Level,  Pa. 
Rutter,  Nathaniel,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Ryerson,  Hon.  Martin,  Newton,  N.J. 
Ryors,  Alfred,  D.D.,  Danville,  Ky. 

Salkeld,  J.  H.,  Maueh  Chunk,  Pa. 
Sargent,  Winthrop,  Philadelphia. 
Sartain,  John,  Philadelphia. 
Saunders,  Rot.  H.,  Trowbridge,  Wia. 
Baye,  ReT.  J.  H.,  Unionyille,  S.C. 
Saye,  Robert  H.,  Mauoh  Chunk,  Pa. 
Sayre,  Darid  A.,  Lexington,  Ey. 
Schenok,  Rot.  W.  E.,  Philadelphia. 
Schott,  James,  Philadelphia. 
Scott,  A.  G.,  Knoxrille,  Tenn. 
Scott,  Miss  C,  Adams's  Mills,  0. 
Scott,  Ezekiel,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Scott,  George,  East  Palestine,  0. 
Scott,  Geo.  K.,  Theo.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa; 
Soott,  ReT.  James,  Holmesburg,  Pa. 
Soott,  James,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.J. 
Scott,  James  A.,  Richmond,  Ya. 
Soott,  John,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Scott,  John  W.,  D.D.,  Washington,  Pa. 
Soott,  Joseph,  Independence,  Pa. 
ScoTel,  Rot.  Alden,  Bordentown,  N.J. 
Scranton,  George  W.,  Soranton,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Joseph  H.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Selden,  T.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Scribner,  Rot.  William,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 
Scudder,  Jasper  S.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Sechler,  H.  B.  D.,  Danyille,  Pa. 
Sellars,  Jacob  M.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Service,  L.  N.,  M.D.,  Schuylkill  Falls,  Pa. 
Seward,  Rer.  A.,  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 
Shade,  George,  Holmesburg,  Pa. 
Shafer,  Thomas  H.,  Rahway,  N.J. 
Shaiflfer,  G.  W.,  Shirleysburg,  Pa. 
Shane,  Joseph,  Richmond,  0. 
Sharon,  J.  D.,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
Sharp,  Richard,  Council  Ridge,  Pa. 
Sharp,  S.  M.,  Theo.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Sharp,  8.  McD.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Sharswood,  Hon.  George,  Philadelphia. 


Shaver,  Peter,  Mount  Union,  Pa. 
Shaw,  Rev.  P.  H.,  Greenfield  HiU,  Coon. 
Shaw,  W.  D.,  Alexandria,  Pa. 
Sheadle,  Henry,  Kishacoquillaa,  Pa. 
Sheafe,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  New  York. 
Shearer,  Miss  Ellen,  Washingtonvilla.  P». 
Shearer,  J.,  JeffersonviUe,  Pa. 
Sheddan,  Rev.  S.  S.,  Rahway,  N.J. 
Sheets,  A.,  Grandview,  0. 
Shepard,  Furman,  Philadelphia. 
Sherrerd,  John  M.,  Belvidere,  N.J. 
Sherrerd,  Samu^  Scranton,  Pa. 
Sherrill,  Rev.  R.  E.,  Dancyville,  Tenn. 
Shields,  Rev.  Charles  W.,  Philadelphia. 
Shields,  James  R.,  New  Albany,  la. 
Shinn,  Rev.  Jamee  G.,  Philadel|^ia. 
Shoemaker,  C.  D.,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 
Shotwell,  Rev.  N.,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Shumaker,  J.  H.,  Academia,  Pa. 
Silliman,  Rev.  A.  P.,  Clinton,  Ala. 
SiUiman,  R.  D.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Simon  ton.  Rev.  William,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Simpson,  F.  T.,  Washington,  Ga. 
Simpson,  G.  W.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Simpson,  Rev.  J.,  Portnish,  Ireland. 
Simpson,  J.,  Summit  Hall,  Pa. 
Simpson,  J.  B.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 
Simpson,  Miss  M.,  Farmington,  HL 
Simpson,  Thomas,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Simpson,  Thomas  P.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
SincUir,  WiUiam  D.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Singletary,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Claiborne,  Miss. 
Sites,  S.  E.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Sitgreaves,  Hon.  C,  Easton,  Pa. 
Skidmore,  Joseph  R.,  New  York. 
Skinner,  £.  W.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Slaughter,  Mrs.  £.,  Port  Hudson,  La. 
Slaughter,  John  R.,  Socotapoy,  Ala. 
Sloan,  G.  W.,  Theo.  Sem.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Smalley,  E.,  D.D.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Smith,  Andrew,  Wegee,  O. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 
Smith,  George  W.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Smith,  H.  A.,  Clauselville,  Ala. 
Smith,  Isaac  R.,  Philadelphia. 
Smith,  Rev.  James,  Rochester,  Pa. 
Smith,  James,  H.,  New  Hamburg,  N.Y. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Jane,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Smith,  Bev.  J.  Henry,  GhartoUMville,  V«. 
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Smith,  J.  K.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Smith,  J.  P.,  Moro,  111. 
Smith,  J.  Sanford,  Newton,  N.J. 
Smith,  Joseph,  HoUidaysbarg,  Pa. 
Smith,  Joseph,  D.D.,  Baltimore. 
Smith,  Matthew,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Smith,  0.  P.,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Smith,  Robert  B.,  Hat  Creek,  Va. 
Smith,  R.  D.,  Williamsburg,  0. 
Smith,  Rer.  S.  Hume,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 
Smith,  Silas  E.,  Academia,  Pa. 
Smith,  William  J.,  Bloomsburj,  N.J. 
Smock,  Rey.  D.  V.,  Birmingham,  Iowa. 
Smyth,  James  P.,  Philadelphia. 
Smyth,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Smythe,  Rey.  W.  M.,  Cahaba,  Ala. 
Snodgrass,  C.  E.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Solly,  Robert,  Frankford,  Pa. 
Someryille,  Rey.  James,  Bridgeyille,  Ala. 
Somerville,  William,  Bridgeyille,  Ala. 
Sparr,  Isaac,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Speedy,  James,  Shelocta,  Pa. 
Spilman,  R.  L.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Spottswood,  J.  B.,  D.D.,  Newcastle,  Del. 
Sprague,  W.  B.,  D.D.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Sproat,  H.  L.,  Philadelphia. 
Spront,  Samuel,  Annapolis,  0. 
Sprole,  W.  T.,  D.D.,  Newburg,  N.Y. 
Sproull,  Rey.  A.  W.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Stackhouse,  Caleb,  Phoenixyille,  Pa. 
Stahl,  Nicholas,  Galena,  111. 
Stalker,  John,  Stover's  Place,  Pa. 
Stanford,  Augustus  0.,  Columbus,  Ga. 
Starbird,  A.  P.,  Louisyille,  Ky. 
Stare,  Peter,  Nescopeck,  Pa. 
Stead,  Rey.  B.  F.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
Stearns,  Rey.  Timothy,  Mt.Plea8ant,Iowa. 
Stedman,  Rey.  J.  0.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Steel,  Robert,  D.D.,  Abington,  Pa. 
Steele,  William,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Ala. 
Steenson,  Robert,  Philadelphia. 
Sterling,  Henry,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Sterling,  Henry,  Philadelphia. 
Sterrett,  J.  A.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
Steyen^oQ,  Rey.  Ross,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Steyenson,  Rey.  Samuel,  Milford,  Ireland. 
Stewart,  Rey.  C.  B.,  Laurens  C.H.,  S.C. 
Stewart,  Rey.  C.  8.,  U.8.N.,  New  York. 
Stewart,  BbT.  Oeorg«  D.,  Bath,  N.T. 


Stewart,  James,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Stewart,  James,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 
Stewart,  Jessie,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Nancy,  Sinking  Valley,  Pfc 
Stewart,  R.,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
Stewart,  William,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 
Stewart,  William,  Philadelphia. 
Stewart,  William  C,  Philadelphia. 
Stewart,  William  J.,  Belleville,  Pa. 
Stiles,  R.  D.,  Weatherly,  Pa. 
Stillman,  Rev.  C.  A.,  Oainesyille,  Ala. 
Stirling,  John,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Stitler,  Jonathan,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Stoddard,  Mrs.  Sarah,  White  Haven,  Ps. 
Storms,  John  J.,  Dobbe's  Ferry,  N.Y. 
Storrs,  Miss  Patsey,  Richmond,  Va. 
Stott,  Charles,  Washington  City,  D.C. 
Strahan,  Rev.  F.  G.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky, 
Stratton,  Rev.  Daniel,  Salem,  N.J. 
Stratton,  Thomas  H.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Street,  Rev.  Robert,  Union,  N.J. 
Struble,  Jacob,  Zion,  Pa. 
Struthers,  J.  R.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Stryker,  J.  T.,  Sinking  Valley,  Pa. 
Stryker,  Thomas  J.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Stuart,  George  H.,  Philadelphia. 
Studdiford,  P.  0.,  D.D.,  LambertyiUe,N.J. 
Sturges,  Rev.  T.  B.,  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn. 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  CoUiersville,  Temi. 
Summerville,  G.  W.,  Pleasant  Ridge,  AUl 
Summey,  A.  T.,  Asheville,  N.C. 
Summey,  D.  F.,  Asheville,  N.C. 
Sutton,  John,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Sutton,  William,  Springfield,  0. 
Swain,  John  L.,  Harper's  Ferry,  Va. 
Swank,  Philip,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Swartwood,  John,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pn. 
Swartzell,  John,  Milroy,  Pa. 
Swift,  E.  P.,  D.D.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Symington,  Wm.,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Symmes,  Rev.  F.  M.,  Pleasant,  la. 
Symmes,  Rev.  Joseph  G.,  Madison,  la. 

T ,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Tabb,  R.  M.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Talmage,  S.  K.,  D.D.,  Talmage,  Ga. 
Tas,  Mrs.  Jane  H.,  Northumberland,  Pa. 
Tate,  Wm.,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Taylor,  A.  A.  £.,  Tb.  Sea.,  Prfneeton,  ILX 
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Tnylor,  ReT.  G.  H.,  BallBton  Centre,  N.T. 
Taylor,  David  H.,  White  UaTen,  Pa. 
Taylor,  Hon.  Qeorge,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
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